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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Of   all   the  great  nations  of  the 

Learning  to  ,  •   i        i  •        i 

Face  the  Avorld,  With  the  Single  exception 
"^^^  of  China,  the  least  military — 
only  one  year  ago — was  the  United  States. 
Several  of  the  very  small  countries  had  larger 
and  better  equipped  armies  than  ours.  We 
had  declared  war  against  the  most  efficient 
and  powerful  fighting  organization  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  We  had  not  expected  at 
first  to  take  a  part  in  the  land  fighting  on  the 
battle  lines  in  Europe,  for  several  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  we  were  assured  that  the 
English,  French,  and  Italians  had  an  im- 
mense superiority  of  men  on  their  respective 
fighting  fronts,  and  that  the  help  most 
needed  from  us  was  financial  credit,  food  and 
supplies,  the  building  of  merchant  ships,  and 
the  assistance  of  the  American  navy  against 
submarines.  This  estimate  of  the  situation 
was  accurate  enough  early  in  the  spring  of 
last  year,  when  w^e  entered  the  w^ar.  If 
there  had  been  full  unity  of  political  and 
military  programs  on  the  side  of  the  Allies — 
if  there  had  been  anything  like  such  centrali- 
zation of  war  control  as  existed  on  the  Teu- 
tonic side- — the  war  could  have  been  ended 
last  summer,  in  spite  of  the  collapse  of  Rus- 
sia. The  stupendous  mistakes  of  the  Allies 
in  1917  might  well  be  politely  overlooked 
just  now  but  for  the  fact  that  the>'  have  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  adopt  a  totally 
changed  program,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  a  dislike  of  facing  the  truth  has  been 
a  greater  enemy  to  the  Allied  cause  than 
have  the  armies  of  the  Kaiser.  It  is  neces- 
sary from  this  time  forth  to  preach  the 
wholesome  gospel  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  Americans  are  willing  to  submit  to  a 
censorship  that  holds  in  reserve  necessary 
military  information.  Rut  Americans  arc  no 
longer  willing  to  take  their  news  from  for- 
eign sources  after  it  has  been  so  contaminatecl 
for  political  reasons  as  to  be  wh()ll\  mis- 
Copyright.    191S,   l.y   Tin;   Ri 


leading.  The  mismanagement  of  the  war  in 
1917  led  inevitably  to  the  disasters  of  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  1918. 
The  truth  could  no  longer  be  hidden,  and 
through  disaster  and  defeat  there  dawned 
the  prospect  of  real  victory  and  of  satisfac- 
tory peace. 

„^  So  terrible  have  been  the  ravages 

Shaping  i  i  i 

the  Final  ot  the  war,  that  the  only  com- 
pensation to  the  world  lay  in 
securing  the  right  kind  of  conclusions.  A 
German  victory  foresjiadowed  at  least  an- 
other century  of  militarism  and  struggle. 
Even  an  Allied  victory  at  a  period  earlier 
than  1917  meant  a  rearranging  of  empires, 
and  the  continuance  of  a  European  political 
system  that  ought  to  be  discarded.  But  the 
immense  German  successes  of  1917,  and  the 
supreme  efforts  of  Germany  early  this  year, 
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led  the  Allies  to  adopt  of  necessity  Amer- 
ica's advice  that  they  unite  under  one  corn- 
niand  on  the  ^^este^n  front;  while  the  Brit- 
ish disaster  and  the  lack  of  French  reserves 
forced  the  tardy  disclosure  of  the  real  facts 
and  the  urgent  appeal  for  American  troops. 
It  was  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  Governments  that  Germany 
had  gained  a  preponderance  on  the  Western 
front  that  could  only  be  met  by  the  sending 
of  large  forces  from  the  United  States 
for  reserves.  The  wonderful  "man-power" 
figures  that  had  been  officially  proclaimed 
throughout  this  country  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments before  the  German  drive  of  March — 
figures  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that 
the  Allies  were  at  their  very  best  and  com- 
pletely capable  of  meeting  any  possible  at- 
tack— proved  to  be  sadly  misleading.  Amer- 
ica, while  sorry  enough  for  the  predicament 
of  the  Allies,  was  glad  to  have  the  disguises 
stripped  away  and  to  know  the  worst  in 
order  to  understand  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  situation  had  changed  entirely,  and-  the 
war  had  become  one  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  with  Germany  boldly  represent- 
ing one  principle  and  the  United  States  best 
typifying  the  other. 

The    appeal    to    America    to    go 

American  i    /-    i        •  i 

Principles  over  and  light  in  a  large  way  on 
Accepted  European  soil  involved  two 
great  victories,  one  immediate  and  the  other 
prospective.  The  immediate  victory  was 
that  of  the  democratic  cause  among  the  Al- 
lies. Without  selfishness  and  at  profound 
sacrifice,  America  accepted  the  call  to  send 
her  sons  to  fight  in  Europe.  In  a  separate 
quarrel  of  our  own,  we  should  have  had  no 
more  fear  of  Germany  than  of  Turkey.  For 
a  number  of  decades  we  have  looked  on  at 
the  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  empire-builders 
of  Europe,  meddling  everywhere  and  em- 
broiling all  peoples.  Our  principles  are  defi- 
nitely understood  by  the  Allies.  And  they 
know  that  America  goes  to  Europe  solely  on 
the  understanding  that  we  are  to  have  hence- 
forth a  world  safe  for  small  peoples ;  a 
league  of  democratic  self-governing  nations; 
the  principle  of  trusteeship  over  backward 
regions,  rather  than  that  of  possession  and 
exploitation.  This  is  the  first  great  victory, 
and  it  was  won  when  America  changed  her 
program  at  the  appeal  of  the  Allies  and  be- 
gan to  ship  troops  so  fast  as  to  justify  the 
statement  that  we  were  sending  "an  army 
each   month."     For  a  long  time   the  Allies 


had  not  cooperated,  because  they  were  fight 
ing  what  should  have  been  a  good  common 
cause,  with  an  admixture  of  separate  aims 
and  a  lack  of  full  trust  in  one  another.  They 
are  now  rising  above  those  selfish  aims,  are 
casting  aside  distrust,  and  are  accepting 
American  principles — which  are  not  those 
of  separate  advantage  but  those  of  common 
welfare  and  of  future  union  and  harmony. 

^^^  This  present  victory,  though  not 

Double       quite  clearly  perceived  by  every- 

ictoru       Qj^g^  ^jjj  j^  j^^  ^j^^  stand  out 

as  the  most  brilliant  and  important  of  the 
entire  war.  It  is  the  admitted  victory  for 
principles  that  have  been  emerging,  and  that 
will  henceforth  hold  together  the  peoples  of 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  Brit- 
ish dominions,  France,  and  Italy,  in  a  se- 
cure league  which  will  be  duly  extended  to 
include  various  other  peoples.  This  moral 
victory  over  separatism  and  distrust  leads 
inevitably  to  the  physical  victory  that  is  to 
be  won  over  German  military  force.  The 
movement  against  Germany  is  not  merely  a 
coalition,  which  might  be  disarranged  or 
broken  through  German  military  success  or 
diplomatic  intrigue.  The  United  States  has 
supplied  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  allied 
unity  and  ultimate  victory.  It  was  only  nec- 
essary that  the  Western  front  extending 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  should 
be  held  through  the  present  season.  To  make 
sure  that  the  line  would  hold,  America  has 
been  sending  troops  of  late  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  per  month. 

.  „ ,,.         It    was    only    a    year    ago    that 

A  Million  .  \  1       -J    J 

"Yankees"  rresident  Wilson  deciaed  on 
'"'''""''  General  Joffre's  request  to  send 
a  few  American  regiments  as  an  evidence 
to  the  French  people  that  this  country  had 
entered  the  war.  A  single  division  was  all 
that  the  French  leaders  then  asked  for.  They 
preferred  that  we  should  provide  money, 
food,  and  other  supplies.  We  continued, 
however,  gradually  to  increase  the  forces 
under  Pershing's  command,  and  we  entered 
upon  a  considerable  program  of  preparation 
in  France  for  the  reception  of  an  army  that 
was  to  be  present  in  force  for  the  1919  cam- 
paign if  the  war  should  last  so  long.  That 
we  were  able  on  appeal  to  expedite  the 
movement,  and  to  put  1,000,000  men  in 
France  capable  of  supporting  the  British 
and  French  in  this  immediate  crisis  of  tho 
summer  of  1918,  gives  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  frustration  of  German  designs.     Hin- 
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denburg  and  Ludendorff  had  carefully 
planned  the  most  powerful  offensive  in  all 
the  history  of  military  operations.  They 
were  shipping  more  than  a  million  troops 
who  were  no  longer  needed  on  the  Russian 
front,  and  were  planning  to  crush  the  Allies 
a  year  before  America  (in  their  opinion) 
could  become  a  factor  in  the  French  defense. 
On  both  sides  it  was  a  movement  against 
time.  German  railroad  facilities  were  good, 
and  hundreds  of  troop  trains  were  bringing 
up  fresh  divisions  of  victorious  men  from  the 
Slavonic  regions  which  had  been  forced  to 
sign  treaties  of  peace.  On  our  side,  briefly 
trained  men,  under  inexperienced  officers, 
had  to  be  brought  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  by  rail  to  ports  of  embarkation.  They 
had  then  to  be  transported  under  protection 
of  the  Navy  across  a  perilous  ocean.  Fur- 
thermore, they  had  to  be  provided  with  sup- 
plies and  munitions  under  the  difficulties  of 
great  distance  and  upon  short  notice. 

«     A,      -i    When  all  the  difficulties  on  both 

Capable  and  .  ... 

Welcome      sides    are   duly   considered    it   is 

Reinforcements   r    •    i  .     '       ^x^    ..    ^.l^  •!  "^ 

rairly  certain  that  the  military 
historians  of  the  future  w^ill  give  America 
far  greater  credit  for  rushing  the  first  mil- 
lion troops  to  France,  at  this  unparalleled 
war  crisis,  than  to  the  German  leaders  for 
the  magnitude  of  their  concentration  of  men 
and  materials  on  the  West  front.  No  such 
feat  of  transportation  has  ever  before  been 
regarded  as  possible.  And  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  view  of  the  fact  that  America 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  HUNTER  LIGGETT,  U.   S.  A. 

(General  Liggett  has  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  First  American  Army  on  the  fighting  front  in 
France.  He  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1879,  saw  service  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, has  been  head  of  the  Army  War  College,  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Texas  during  the  border  troubles 
m  1914,  and  has  been  prominent  under  General  Pershing 
in  France) 

was  at  the  same  time  relied  upon  by  Europe 
for  such  vast  quantities  of  food  and  of  mili- 
tary materials.  It  would  require  a  volume 
of  a  thousand  pages  to  tell  in  any  detail  the 
story  of  this  transfer  of  Americans  to  Eu- 
rope— men  and  bo^s  who  a  >'ear  ago  for  the 
most  part  were  quite  ignorant  of  military 
matters  and  were  scattered  across  this  peace- 
ful continent,  engaged  in  many  pursuits,  or 
in  none,  and  living  in  every  town  and  county 
of  our  forty-eight  States.  Nor  are  they  mere- 
ly an  assemblage  of  human  material  m  uni- 
forms— a  mob  of  homesick  youths  without 
discipline  or  technical  requirements.  Their 
average  physical  quality  is  exceptionally 
good  ;  their  initiative  and  moraU-  are  prob- 
ably eciual  to  those  of  any  other  like  number 
of  men  in  any  army;  and  their  discipline 
wnA  technical  training  are  ama/ingly  com- 
plete for  a  body  of  soldiery  that  has  as  yet 
had  so  little  experience  under  fire.  The 
process  of  associating  them  temporarily  with 
the  French  and  British  armies  ("brigading") 
is  very  rapidly  supplying  this  need  of  actual 
experience.  Alreadv  the  Americans  in 
France — not  for   1919.  as  mc  liad  promised. 
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but  for  1918 — are  as  solid  a  reality  as  any 
reinforcements  ever  were  in  a  critical  cam- 
paign. The  American  arrival — declare  the 
Allies — is  the  great  military  fact  of  the  war. 

^    ^^  The    Commander-in-Chief    is    a 

Confidence  ,  , 

As  a  Restored  man  WHO  does  not  make  use  or 
^^^°'^  needless  words ;  but  undoubtedly 
there  is  no  man  who  appreciates  this  arrival 
of  American  troops  as  keenly  as  does  he  who 
is  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  use.  It 
has  been  a  favorite  saying  of  General  Foch 
that  an  army  is  not  beaten  until  it  thinks  and 
feels  and  admits  its  own  defeat;  and  it  is 
an  oft-quoted  dictum  of  German  leadership 
that  victory  in  the  end  goes  to  those  who 
have  the  strongest  nerves.  In  short,  the  high- 
est leadership  on  both  sides,  while  calling 
for  man-power  and  munitions,  understands 
that  discouragement,  disappointment,  hun- 
ger, fear,  loss  of  hope,  whether  in  an  army 
or  in  the  nation  that  lies  back  of  an  army, 
must  result  in  failure.  Thus,  one  great  value 
— perhaps  the  greatest — in  the  American  ar- 
rival has  been  seen  and  felt  in  the  magical 
growth  of  confidence  on  the  Allied  side. 
France  is  stronger  and  can  fight  better  be- 
cause assurance  is  restored.  Great  Britain 
bears  her  recent  losses  better,  and  makes  re- 
doubled efforts,  because  American  help  has 
arrived  in  such  unexpected  magnitude.  Our 
friends  abroad  are  not  "passing  the  buck" 
to  Uncle  Sam.  We  have  heard  less  about  the 
British  efforts ;  but  undoubtedly  they  have 
been  doing  their  best  in  England  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  March  and  April.  Under 
the  present  system  of  cooperation,  such  ef- 
forts are  not  wasted.  Reserves  are  used  with 
care  and  with  good  effect.  Apparently,  the 
Allies  from  this  time  forth  will  accumulate 
strength  from  month  to  month  more  rapidly 
tlian  can  the  Germans.  Thus  the  great  ship 
of  the  Allied  cause  is  no  longer  m  a  sinking 
condition.  Its  worst  leaks  have  been  re- 
paired, and  it  seems  to  -be  moving  steadily, 
even  if  slowly,  towards  its  destined  port. 
This  great  thing  has  been  accomplished  by 
America's  response  to  signals  of  distress. 
Her  bringing  of  enough  prompt  assistance, 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  sinking 
and  floating. 

Reatorino  P^^    ^^^.^}    ^^^"S   ^^^^    ^^    reCStab- 

Baiance  in     lish  equilibrium,  at  a  moment  of 

Materials  ^  i  t  •    • 

extreme  danger.  In  giving 
credit  to  America  for  her  prompt  arrival  in 
force,  we  are  not  for  a  moment  disparaging 
the  efforts  of  the  British  and  French  in  re- 


sisting German  onslaughts.  But  the  Ameri- 
cans were  needed  because,  without  reserves 
to  help  hold  the  mass  attacks,  the  Allied  line 
must  before  long  have  broken  and  the  Ger- 
mans must  have  made  their  way  to  the  Chan- 
nel ports  and  then  to  Paris.  The  American 
reserves  create  a  situation  which  means 
pause,  and  gives  opportunity  for  Allied  re- 
cuperation. This  further  means  opportunity 
to  create  a  new  reservoir  of  materials  of  war, 
to  make  good  the  enormous  loss  by  capture  of 
British  artillery  and  other  supplies.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  vast  gun  factories  and 
munition  works  of  England  are  every  week 
turning  out  material  in  quantities  greater 
than  at  any  previous  period.  French  and 
Italian  factories  are  in  like  manner  doing 
their  part.  And  we  may  also  be  sure  that 
they  can  work  with  better  results  because 
it  is  known  that  American  war  industries  are 
steadily  increasing  their  output,  and  that  a 
rapidly  increasing  tonnage  of  ships  will  from 
this  time  on  be  landing  in  France,  each 
month,  an  expanding  quantity  of  war  ma- 
terial from  America,  of  the  very  best  quali- 
ties and  types.  It  has  been  necessary  since 
March,  in  view  of  German  concentration  in 
France,  to  emphasize  almost  exclusively  the 
need  of  "man-power";  but  as  soon  as  the  lost 
balance  becomes  fairly  well  restored,  and  the 
Germans  are  checked  by  equal  or  superioi 
numbers  of  men,  the  more  important  fact 
that  characterizes  this  war  can  again  be  em- 
phasized. From  first  to  last  it  has  not  been 
a  war  of  "man-power,"  in  the  sense  of  mere 
count  of  noses.  Rather,  it  has  been  a  war  of 
steel  industries,  of  ships  and  railroads,  of  coal 
mines,  of  artillery  and  machine  guns.  It 
has  been  a  war  of  chemists,  physicists,  and 
engineers ;  of  inventors  with  their  gas  shells, 
depth  bombs,  and  aeroplane  engines;  of  a 
thousand  forms  of  application  to  warfare  of 
scientific  discovery   and   technical   skill. 

„    ,.  The     Germans     understood     all 

Machine  ...  111  i_ 

Power  this  incomparably  better  than 
upreme  ^^^  military  authorities  of  any 
other  nationality,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  For  many  years  they  had  been  trans- 
lating invention  and  discovery  into  the  lan- 
guage of  aggressive  war.  Thus  they  had 
the  great  advantage  at  the  outset,  and  it  is 
more  than  ever  surprising  that  they  did  not 
reach  Paris  in  1914.  But  they  have  not 
merely  proceeded  upon  their  initial  advan- 
tage ;  for  they  have  constantly  improved  their 
devices  since  the  war  began,  and  have  shown 
a  surprising  elasticity  in  the  adoption  of  new 
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things.  They  were,  indeed,  dis- 
appointed in  their  Zeppelins,  but 
considering  their  resources  they 
have  made  astonishing  develop- 
ments of  aircraft  in  types  and  in 
quantity.  From  the  start  the 
British  made  the  great  mistake  of 
always  underestimating  German 
inventive  talent,  and  of  constantly 
disparaging  Germany  as  respects 
her  resources  and  her  ability  to 
obtain  supplies.  Germany's  con- 
trol over  her  own  allies  (now  vas- 
sals) has  been  largely  due  to  her 
superiority  in  war  industries.  She 
could  furnish  them  with  modern 
supplies,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  relatively  help- 
less. The  chief  security  against 
revolt  of  a  country  like  Germany 
or  Austria  lies  in  the  control  by 
the  military  authorities  of  these 
highly  specialized  war  instruments.  Russia  money  and  actually  producing  the  goods, 
failed  through  lack  of  a  manufacturing  de-      It  is  much  easier  to  militarize  and  discipline 


GENERAL  GUILLAUMAT.  RECALLED  FROM  SALONICA  TO  DEFEND  PARIS 

(General  Marie  Louis  Adolphe  Guillaumat  is  one  of  the  French 
Iieroes  produced  by  the  Battle  of  Verdun.  Some  months  ago  he  went 
to  Salonica,  Greece,  as  successor  to  General  Sarrail  in  command  of 
the  Allied  army  there.  Last  month  General  Guillaumat  was  recalled  to 
take  charge  of  the  defenses  of  Paris'  in  view  of  the  German  approach) 


velopment  that  would  have  kept  up  the  sup- 
ply of  guns,  shells  and  various  war  materials. 
Austria  holds  in  subjection  the  Bohemians, 
South  Slavs,  and  other  disaffected  elements 
through  their  lack  of  artillery,  aircraft,  ma- 
chine guns,  and  the  various  devices  that  make 
machine-power  superior  to  mere  numbers. 


American 
Supplies  in 
the  Scales 


Inasmuch,  however,  as  Ger- 
many's preeminence  thus  far  has 
been  so  largely  due  to  her  war  in- 
dustries, it  is  a  logical  inference  that  her  over- 
throw is  to  come  about  through  a  growing 
preponderance  of  war  material  in  the  hands 
of  her  enemies.  When  Russia  had  still  some 
supplies,  and  was  actually  using  all  that  Ja- 
pan could  make  and  transport,  it  was  a  rea- 
sonable assumption  that  England,  France, 
and  Italy  could  fully  offset  the  war  industry 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  Possibly  there  is 
not  very  much  difference  to-day  between  the 
two  European  groups  in  their  ability  to  make 
ordnance,  aircraft,  and  war  supplies  of  all 
sorts.  If,  then,  British,  French,  and  Italian 
war  industry  is  equal  in  magnitude  and  ef- 
ficiency to  German  and  Austrian  industry, 
it  becomes  plain  that  for  the  creation  of 
sheer  preponderance  our  American  effort 
must  be  "all  to  the  good."  Doubtless  the 
perception   of   this   fact   last   year   led   to   an 


young  men  than  it  is  to  supply  them  with 
rifles,  machine  guns,  artillery,  and  aircraft. 
When  there  is  a  Napoleon  at  hand,  the  so- 
called  ''military  mind"  works  swiftly  and 
produces  results,  because  it  is  intelligent,  de- 
cisive, knows  what  it  wants,  and  acts  with- 
out check.  In  the  early  period  of  the  war, 
England  allowed  Kitchener  to  act  in  this 
way,  and  much  was  accomplished  through  the 
ability  of  one  man  to  think  and  decide,  who 
also  had  authority  to  act  without  restraint. 
The  American  military  mind,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  about  as  diffuse  in  the  earlier 
processes  of  its  arrival  at  conclusions  and  de- 
cisions as  the  election  of  a  President  by 
twenty  million  voters.  Apart  from  a  little 
initial  delay,  this  American  system  of  ours 
seems  to  obtain  results.  It  makes  for 
strength  and  stability  in  a  country  like  ours 
to  have  millions  of  people  feel,  when  achieve- 
ment follows  disappointment,  that  it  all  be- 
longs to  them  and  that  they  are  cooperating 
to  make   things  go. 


It  is  a  relief,  therefore,  to  us  in 
America — and  an  even  greater 
relief,  of  course,  to  our  allies 
know  that  the  period  of  iru'tial 
delays  is  at  an  end,  and  that  American  war 
industries    are    now    producing    not    merel\ 


A  ircra/t 
Beginning 
to  Count 

I  broad — to 


American  optimism  that  expressed  itself  un-  "parts"  but  completed  wholes  that  are  going 

fortunately   in   the   publishing  of   round   fig-  into   use.      Without   any    fuss,   the   airplanes 

ures.      It   took  some   painful   experiences   for  arc   arriving   at   ports   of   embarkation   every 

us  to  learn  the  difference  between  voting  the  week,  in  huge  crates,  to  be  dropped  into  the 
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IF   THEY    CAN   GET   ANY   COMFORT   OUT  OF  IT  THEY 
HAD  BETTER   DO  IT   NOW,  BECAUSE — 


IT  WILL  BE  THEIR  LAST  CHANCE 
From  the    JVorld-Hcrald    (Omaha) 

holds  of  waiting  ships.  The  numbers  are 
not  very  large  as  yet,  but  the  movement  is 
substantial,  the  machines  are  pronounced  sat- 
isfactory, and  from  this  time  forth  each 
month  will,  through  American  effort,  begin 
i.i  a  marked  way  to  increase  the  superiority 
of  the  Allies  "in  the  air."  We  have  already 
demonstrated  the  exceptional  ability  of  our 
young  Americans  to  master  the  art  of  avia- 
tion. The  anxious  waiting  period  has  by 
no  means  been  a  total  loss,  for  we  have  so  or- 
ganized and  trained  the  aviation  branch  of 
our  fighting  forces  that  we  shall  be  able  at 
once  to  make  good  use  of  the  machines.  We 
have  made  immense  strides  in  the  science  of 
military  aeronautics  during  the  past  year. 

As  the  supplv  of  machines  from 

Militury  ,  .         .         "  •  n        i        ■ 

Advantages     America  mcreases  rapidly  during 
in  Sight       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^  months,  it 

will  become  feasible  to  operate  increasing 
squadrons  of  aircraft  for  the  bombing  of 
military  objects  and  places  back  of  the  Ger- 
man lines.  If  our  European  allies  can  but 
hold  the  Germans  fairly  even — as  they  may 
well  hope  to  do  in  this  matter  of  aerial  war- 
fare— our  own  aviation  corps  will  be  enabled 
to  create  a  crushing  preponderance,  with  re- 
sults in  a  military  sense  that  ought  to  be  very 
important.  Furthermore,  constant  and  ever- 
increasing  air  raids  must  affect  the  morale 
of  the  German  people,  producing  political 
results  that  will  help  to  end  the  war.  It  will 
not  be  American   policy   to   imitate  German 


frightfulness,  or  to  massacre  women  and 
school  children.  But  if  American  aviators 
can  throw  bombs  upon  the  gun  factories  of 
Essen  and  the  munition  works  throughout 
the  Rhine  valley,  they  will  not  shrink  from 
the  hazards  of  the  enterprise. 

We  are  publishing  in  this  num- 
Shif)         ber  of  the  Review  an  enthusias- 

Eaton,  upon  the  progress  of  our  shipbuilding 
program,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
shipyards  along  the  Delaware  River  with 
Philadelphia  as  the  central  point.  In  our 
May  number  there  appeared  articles  upon 
the  revival  of  New^  England  shipbuilding, 
and  in  the  June  number  we  presented  a 
spirited  account  of  the  building  of  steel  and 
wooden  ships  in  the  yards  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  probable  that  the  estuary  of 
the  Delaware  River  is  henceforth  and  for 
the  period  of  our  generation  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  most  extensive  shipbuilding  industry 
of  any  district  in  the  world.  It  is  thus  to 
leave  the  Glasgow  district  of  the  Clyde  far 
behind.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  doubt- 
less revert  to  the  subject  of  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  tributary  to  the  port  of  the 
Greater  New  York.  Among  developments 
announced  last  month  was  the  creation  of 
a  great  shipbuilding  plant  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  on  a  tract  of 
the  broad  stretch  of  New  Jersey  marsh  land 
so  familiar  to  travelers  as  they  approach  New 
York  Cit>^  from  the  west  and  south.  Thus 
shipbuilding — the  greatest  of  our  war  in- 
dustries— is  literally  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  steel  supply  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  brought  under  direct  Govern- 
ment control,  so  that  ordinary  building  and 
manufacturing  must  await  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  for  ships,  railroad  work, 
guns,  ammunition,  war  trucks,  and  the  many 
other  demands  for  steel  of  the  shops  that  are 
directly  meeting  the  war  needs  of  the 
United    States   and    the  Allied   governments. 

Thus  within  a  year  we  have  in 

Thirty    Years        .        tt-       ir>  i-ii        r 

of  the  the  United  States  laid  the  roun- 
Kaiser  Jations  for  a  national  structure 
of  militarism  that  constitutes  a  marvelous 
transformation  of  energy  from  the  arts  of 
peace  to  those  of  war.  The  German  Em- 
peror last  month  celebrated  the  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  In 
reply  to  a  telegram  from  Chancellor  von 
Hertling,  the  Emperor  made  a  brief  state- 
ment  intended   not  merely   for   the  German 
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From  the  Tribune   (Chicag"o) — ©  John  T.  McCutcheon 


people,  but  also  for  the  world's  court  of 
public  opinion.  First  he  referred  to  his 
statement  of  five  years  previous,  when  he  had 
heralded  himself  as  having  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  been  Europe's  most  faithful  prince 
of  peace.  He  characterizes  the  struggle  of 
the  past  four  years  as  one  forced  upon  Ger- 
many by  her  enemies,  and  rejoices  that  he 
has  *'the  good  fortune  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  most  capable  people  on  earth."  The  sen- 
tence that  will  be  most  quoted  is  as  follows: 

I  know  that  Prussian  militarism,  so  much 
abused  by  our  enemies,  which  my  forefathers 
and  I  in  a  spirit  of  dutifulness,  loyalty,  order, 
and  obedience,  have  nurtured,  has  given  Ger- 
many's sword  and  the  German  national  strength 
to  triumph,  and  that  victory  will  bring  a  peace 
which   will    guarantee   the    German    life. 

It  will  then  be  my  sacred  duty,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  states,  with  all  our  power  to  see  to 
the  healing  of  the  wounds  caused  by  the  war 
and   to   secure   a   happy   future   for   the   nation. 

o,  Without  disguise,   therefore,  tlu' 

Planning  .-,  -i       -n- 

Future         F^mperor    William    to-dav    looks 

Militarism         r  •  r  i  i 

tor  ward  to  an  era  or  peace  based 
upon  the  triumph  of  German  militarism  as 
nurtured  through  the  thirty  years  of  his  reign 
and  through  traditional  Hohenzoilern  policy. 
No  one  can  doubt  Germany's  intention,  if 
fairly  successful  in  this  war,  to  develop 
Prussian  military  power  in  future  beyond 
the  present  maximum.  One  of  the  principal 
topics   of   discussion    during   the    past   month 


has  been  the  new  treaties  and  arrangements 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  which  have 
been  signed  by  the  Emperors  and  their  min- 
isters of  state.  These  agreements  virtuall\ 
unify  the  armies,  bringing  the  Austrian 
forces  under  the  German  system  and  also 
explicitly  under  control  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staf¥.  It  is  definitely  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  extend  Prussian  militarism  through- 
out the  regions  brought  under  German  vas- 
salage. The  Emperor's  plan  is  to  keep  the 
German  military  strength  and  control  at 
such  a  point  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
neighboring  countries  like  Russia  to  enter 
tigain  upon  a  period  of  dangerous  military 
preparation.  Undoubtedly  the  Emperor 
longs  for  peace,  but  he  proposes  to  ha\e 
it  with  Europe  under  the  o\  erwhelming  con- 
trol of  Germany. 

It  is  against  this  now  well-ma- 
Plans  as  the  tured  Conception  or  the  German 
""'""'  leaders  that  the  United  States 
h.is  decided  to  become  a  military  power  of 
the  first  magnitude.  We  do  not  propose  to 
live  unarmed  in  a  world  that  is  to  be  ruled 
by  those  who  deny  the  principles  of  self- 
government  and  of  the  equal  rights  of  races 
and  peoples.  We  believe  that  the  German 
overlordship  cannot  break  its  way  out  of 
F^.urope.  and  that — with  t!ie  full  cooperation 
of  the  present  group  of  .Allies,  includinsz 
America     and     Japan — the     (icrnian     people 
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HIS   ONE  REGRET 

Kaiser  Bill:  "If  Bismarck  could  only  see  me  now!" 

From  Neivs  of  the    World    CF^ondon) 

nnd  those  subject  to  the  Hapsburg  rule  can 
be  rescued  from  their  military  masters  and 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  It  was  at  first  a  terrible 
shock  to  most  of  us  to  accept  the  view  that 
America  had  to  become  so  tremendously  mili- 
tarized. Many  of  us  had  long  advocated 
universal  military  training  on  the  Swiss  plan, 
and  had  demanded  the  maintenance  of  a 
very  powerful  navy.  But  we  had  not  be- 
lieved that  we  should  be  confronted  with  a 
situation  so  appalling  as  that  which  Germany 
has  created.  We  have  made  the  plunge, 
however,  and  are  bearing  it  much  more 
hopefully  and  gallantly  than  we  had  sup- 
posed  that  wc  could. 

The    truth    is    that    America    is 

Accepting  .  .  ,   .  ...  , 

the  more  united  m  this  military  ef- 

fort than  in  anything  the  coun- 
try has  ever  undertaken.  When  the  draft 
was  first  proposed,  the  idea  of  ''conscrip- 
tion" was  revolting  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. To-day  there  is  no  opposition  to  it 
worth  noticing.  It  is  regarded  merely  as 
ii  method  by  which  the  just  and  fair  princi- 
ple of  doing  one's  duty  by  the  country  can 
best  be  put  into  effect.  On  the  part  of  many 
thousands  of  individuals  it  means  sacrifice 
of  ordinary  interests.  Countless  conscripts 
have  sacrificed  their  businesses,  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  professions.  IVIany  have  gone 
to   the   army  leaving  heavy   burdens   of   toil 


upon  wives  or  mothers.  Heroism  has  become 
the  common  thing  in  humble  American 
homes.  With  many  awkward  mistakes  and 
much  stupidity  in  the  arrangement  of  de- 
tails, the  draft  system  has  been  improved 
from  time  to  time  until  it  works  surprisingly 
well.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  mark  of  un- 
willingness to  serve  when  a  young  man  is 
drafted.  The  drafted  men  are  of  as  good 
standing  in  the  army  as  the  volunteers. 
Drafting  is  regarded  as  a  system  devised  by 
the  Government  through  which  it  selects 
those  that  it  wishes  to  have  in  the  army,  as 
rapidly  and  in  such  order  as  it  prefers,  while 
it  leaves  others  in  the  occupations  where 
they  are  for  the  present  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful. Experience  has  shown  that  the  young 
men  just  of  age  take  military  training  easily, 
and  can  be  spared  from  industry  and  from 
homes  rather  better  than  those  who  are  older. 
The  amended  draft  law  has  now  placed  upon 
the  register  the  civilians  who  have  become 
twenty-one  years  old  since  June  5,  1917. 
This  has  added  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million  names  to  the  lists.  There  is  discus- 
sion at  Washington  of  the  proposal  to  bring 
within  the  draft  registration  all  men  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five,  but  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  this  being  done.  In  the 
enforcement  of  the  draft  by  exemption 
boards,  there  is  to  be  large  discretion  as  re- 
spects the  taking  of  men  not  fully  occupied 
in  useful  employments.  State  laws  are  also 
promoting  this  idea  that  every  man  must  be 
contributing  his  share  of  effort  by  working 
diligently  at  something  that  gives  to  the  na- 
tion at  war  more  than  the  man  takes  from  it. 

The  country  is  gradually  learn- 
Practicai      j,-,pr  a  good  deal  about  the  prin- 

Economu  •    i  r 

ciples  of  war-time  economy. 
Thus  it  is  patriotic  to  help  increase  the  food 
supply.  It  is  also  patriotic  to  consume  food 
locally  produced,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  transportation.  Moreover,  it  is 
meritorious  to  consume  kinds  of  food  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  sent  abroad  to  our 
soldiers  or  to  the  Allied  populations.  There 
is  a  marked  limit  to  the  supply  of  wool  and 
other  fibers  used  in  making  cloths.  There  is 
also  a  limit  to  labor  in  the  textile  industries. 
It  is  patriotic  to  allow  those  industries  and 
the  clothing  trades  to  supply  the  soldiers; 
and  civilians  will  best  serve  the  country  by 
finding  to  what  a  remarkable  extent  they 
can  do  without  new  articles  of  clothing. 
The  greatest  reservoir  of  woolen  goods  and 
other  textiles  in  the  entire  world  is  in  the 
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closets  and  storage  places  of  several  million 
American  homes.  Mr.  McAdoo,  some  weeks 
ago,  made  a  great  hit  by  referring  to  his  half- 
soled  shoes  and  mended  trousers.  There  are 
a  good  many  energetic  and  well-meaning 
women  going  about  in  a  somewhat  bustling 
way  to  do  what  they  call  "war  work,"  whose 
service  to  the  country  would  be  much  in- 
creased in  value  if  they  should  merely  abstain 
from  buying  new  clothes  and  other  things 
that  they  do  not  need.  One  of  the  greatest 
practical  services  to  the  country  could  be  ren- 
dered by  learning  how  to  consume  less  coal. 
A  little  study  would  diminish  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel  for  cooking  in  summer  time. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  tons  of  coal  would 
be  saved  if  people  would  learn  to  sit  in  rooms 
heated  at  say  65°   instead  of  70°  or  higher. 

It   is   reasonable   to   believe   that 

Comfort  ,  •      1     • 

Not  Yet  the  war  period  is  not  going  to 
Sacrificed  bj-fng  such  privations  to  America 
as  it  has  brought  to  Europe.  We  have  in 
sight  the  magnificent  wheat  crop  of  1918, 
now  being  harvested.  The  prospect  for 
bounteous  crops  of  other  kinds  is  excellent. 
More  people  are  making  gardens  this  sum- 
mer than  ever  before,  and  with  better  suc- 
cess. We  can  be  economical  and  careful  in 
the  use  of  food  without  impairment  of  health, 
and  can  save  immense  quantities  of  wheat, 
sugar,  beef,  and  pork  to  send  abroad.  As 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army  increases  we 
shall  gradually  learn  to  do  without  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  normal  times,  so  that  labor 
may  be  available  for  war  industries  and  for 
agriculture.  The  use  of  automobiles  has 
not  been  harshly  suppressed  by  our  Govern- 
ment as  by  those  of  most  foreign  countries. 
But  by  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers 
the  Government  has  secured  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  passenger  cars  to  be 
made  this  year  and  next  year,  so  that  the  in- 
dustry may  be  better  able  to  give  the  army 
and  the  country  an  ample  supply  of  trucks, 
of  farm  tractors,  and  of  machines  and  imple- 
ments suited  to  the  emergency.  People  will 
continue  to  use  automobiles — most  of  the  use 
being  for  practical  purposes  of  transportation 
rather  than  for  needless  enjoyment.  But  it 
will  be  patriotic,  in  these  times,  to  make  a 
very  sparing  use  of  gasolene. 

n     *-.    ^     One    of    the    reasons    why    the 

Benefits  of  .      .  .  , 

Army         country  IS  bearing  the  miiitariz- 

rainino       j^^  process  SO  well  is  to  be  found 

in  the  fine  effect  upon  the  boys  who  go  into 

the  Army.     There  was    dread    at    first    be- 


cause in  the  past  Army  life  has  been  re- 
garded as  demoralizing.  In  going  away  from 
the  shelter  of  home  life  there  is  always 
the  risk  that  change  may  bring  physical  or 
moral  harm.  When  change  of  scene,  how- 
ever, comes  in  response  to  the  call  of  duty, 
the  effects  are  usually  beneficial.  And  in 
the  case  of  our  recent  Army  development  the 
advantages  have  been  most  remarkable, 
when  one  considers  them  in  average  terms. 
Every  neighborhood  is  now  proud  of  its 
contributions  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  there  has  been  improvement 
in  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  responsible 
men  and  citizens.  Certain  high  conceptions 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  civilian  officials 
and  of  professional  heads.  Secretar}'^  Daniels 
has  always  thought  of  the  Navy  as  a  great 
school  through  which  to  pass  young  Ameri- 
cans in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  better 
fitted  for  civil  life.  Such  ideas  are  equally 
congenial  to  Secretary  Baker.  President 
Wilson  has  unswervingly  supported  the  pro- 
grams which  look  to  the  maintenance  of  fine 
morale,  and  of  decent  surroundings  for 
Army  and  Navy.  Where  the  conception  is 
sound  and  right,  there  will  almost  certainly 
follow  a  series  of  practical  measures  to 
realize  the  thing  aimed  at. 

^^     ,.         Our  new  Army  has  a  long  way 

Education  ,      .•'  .       ,  r    11 

in  the        yet    to    go    bcTore    it    has    fully 
"'""*        worked  out  what  it  is  now  entire- 
ly feasible  to  accomplish  for  young  officers  as 
well  as  for  enlisted  men  in  camps,  canton- 
ments, on  shipboard,  or  under  other  condi- 
tions not  those  of  actual  fighting.     There  are 
some  things  even  yet  to  be  learned  from  the 
Germans,  who  have  long  endeavored  to  make 
the  term  of  military  service  one  of  industrial 
and  general  education.     It  might  be  well  to 
attach  to  the  headquarters  staff  at  each  can- 
tonment several  experts  of  energy  and  experi- 
ence, to  be  selected  with  the  aid  of  Commis- 
sioner Claxton,  who  would   help  to  develop 
in  the  most  efficietit  and  direct  way  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Army.     Great  numbers 
of  men  have  come  into  the  Southern  camps 
uho  can  neither  read  nor  write.     In  prison 
camps  of  Siberia,  where  large  boch'es  of  Ger- 
man   soldiers    were    long    detained,    regular 
university   work   was  orgaiu'/.ed    and   carried 
on,  many  professors  being  found  who  were  ca- 
pable of  teaching  the  students  w  ho  had  been 
torn   away    from    their   school    or    uiuversity 
courses,   or   from   technical    and    professional 
studies.     Our  own  Army  already  has  classes 
and   instruction  in  many  subjects,  am!  ther*.' 
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is  not  much  time  for  merel)-  academic  \\oik; 
but  we  should  have  better  soldiers  as  well  as 
better  citizens  li  the  educational  activities 
of  the  camps  were  further  developed.  The 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Kep- 
pel,  recently  dean  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  is  in  full  sympathy  w^ith  all  such  Army 
progress,  but  he  needs  the  support  of  an  in- 
telligent public  opinion.  Fortimately,  the 
professional  Army  itself  takes  kindly  to  the 
new  ideas. 


o    .  ,  c    .,.,.     On    the   side   of   social    activities 

Social  Facilities         .  •   •  i  a 

in  the         and   opportunities,    the   Army   is 
'^'"^         showing   most   commendable    in- 
telligence.     Every  cantonment  has  its  series 
of  Y.   M.  C.  A.  buildings,  where  the  men 
may  read,  write  letters,  hear  music,  and  en- 


joy themselves.  There  are  auditoriums,  the- 
aters, and  assembly  places  for  lectures  and 
picture  shows.  The  Knights  of  Columbus 
are  working  in  their  own  way,  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  methods  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
A  remarkable  innovation  is  the  institution, 
foiind  in  every  large  camp  and  cantonment, 
known  as  the  Hostess  House.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. Its  special  object  is  to  provide  a 
place  where  wives,  mothers,  or  other  friends 
of  soldiers  may  go  and  wait  in  comfort,  and 
where  their  relatives  or  friends  in  uniform 
can  visit  them  and  have  refreshments  with 
them.  Experience  has  steadily  widened  the 
functions  of  these  Hostess  Houses,  until  their 
existence  in  the  cantonments  is  not  merely 
tolerated    but   is   regarded   with    the   highest 


A    CHARACTERISTIC    SCENE    IN    THE   LIVING    ROOM   OF    A  HOSTESS  HOUSE   SUCH  AS  EVERY  CANTONMENT  AND 

LARGE  CAMP  NOW  FURNISHES 
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favor  by  the  Army  authori- 
ties. In  the  Southern  camps 
and  in  some  of  the  Northern 
ones,  Hostess  Houses  are 
now  being  provided  for  col- 
ored women,  while  smaller 
establishments  are  being  en- 
larged to  meet  growing  de- 
mands. The  presence  in  the 
Army  training  centers  of  the 
type  of  women  placed  in  the 
Hostess  Houses  by  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  is  immensely  ben- 
eficial. Officers*  wives  in 
considerable  numbers  become 
volunteer  helpers  in  these  es- 
tablishments, while  many 
women  of  high  character 
from  cities  adjacent  to  the 
cantonments  give  like  sup- 
port to  the  enterprise. 


The 
Soldiers ' 
Libraries 


There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  according 
too  much  praise 
to  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  Library  Associa- 
tion has  carried  out  its  un- 
dertaking to  provide  in  all 
the  permanent  camps  at  home 
— as  well  as  to  our  men 
abroad  and  to  the  Navj- — 
suitable  library  facilities, 
with  well-chosen  books  and 
librarians  capable  of  helping 
soldiers  to  select  reading 
matter,  whether  for  enter- 
tainment or  for  various  kinds  of  stud) .  For 
an  improvised  undertaking,  it  would  he  hard 
to  match  this  admirable  achievement  of  our 


(r)  I'aul  TliomnM'ii 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  LEADERS  AT  THE  RECENT  WEST    POINT   GRADUATION 

(Left  to   right:    Secretary   Baker;   Colonel   Tillman,   Commandant   of   West 

Ppi"t;    Assistant    Secretary    Kei)pe] ;    and    General    Pevton    C.    March,    Chief 

of   Staff  at    \\'ashine:toii  ) 


at   the  start  was  the   failure  at  Washington 
to    perceive    that    physical    conditions    as    re- 
spects environment  and  the  health  of  the  men 
modest     but     skilful     American     librarians,      themselves  are  of  more  primary  importance 
whose   leader   in   the   project   has   been    Mr.       in   developing   a   training   establishment    like 


Herbert  Putnam,  head  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  good  books  have  been  contributed 
by  the  public,  while  large  numbers  of  neces- 
sary books  have  been  directly  purchased. 
Everything  is  carefully  sorted  and  classified 
before  it  goes  to  the  library  shelves  in  the 
various  camps. 


Typical 

Gantonment 

Hospital 


Cjreatest  and  most  impressive, 
however,  of  all  the  cantonment 
agencies  and  facilities  is  the  es- 
tablishment known  as  the  Base  Hospital. 
Here  again  we  find  first  a  great  conception 
and   then   a   splendid   struggle   to   realize   it 


one  of  our  cantonments  than  the  strictl\  mil- 
itary work.  The  cantonments  were  demoral- 
ized last  fall  and  winter  by  terrible  epidemics 
of  pneumonia,  not  to  mention  scarlet  te\er, 
measles,  and  a  hundred  other  maladies. 
Many  deaths  resulted,  because  the  hospitals 
had  not  been  completed  or  properly  eciuipped, 
and  because  the  great  surgeons  and  physician^ 
in  charge  of  these  liospitals  had  not  sufficietu 
authority.  These  dreadful  mistakes  will  W 
duly  recorded  in  the  medical  and  sur^ic.d 
history  of  the  war.  They  are  now,  happil\, 
almost  overcome  and  lived  down.  The  Arnn 
medical  service  is  a  triumph  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles, because  the  men  at  the  head  of  it  arc 


The  chief  mistake  of  our  cantonment  system       the    most    capable    professional    men    in    the 
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Mhole  world.  A  typical  base  hospital  in  one 
of  the  regular  cantonments  may  be  regarded 
as  extending  over  an  area  perhaps  a  mile  long 
and  half  a  mile  wide,  this  space  being  cov- 
ered with  pavilions  and  wards,  suitably 
grouped,  well  fitted  for  their  purposes,  and 
with  various  laboratories  and  special  facilities. 

Recruits    arri\'ing   in    these    can- 

Doctonng  ^  ^  . 

Up  the  tonments  from  town  and  coun- 
Recruits  try  side  are  given  careful  medical 
examination.  In  the  Southern  centers,  for 
example,  they  are  examined  for  hookworm 
and  malaria,  while  they  are  also,  of  course, 
vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  inoculated 
against  the  different  forms  of  typhoid.  The 
hookworm  cases  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  they  are  all  treated  by  the  methods  which 
were  adopted  and  set  in  motion  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  Rockefeller  International  Health 
Commission.  The  men  are  completely  trans- 
formed by  medical  treatment  and  Army  life. 
In  one  of  these  Southern  camps  (Camp  Jack- 
son, at  Columbia,  S.  C. )  a  distinguished  New 
York  physician.  Major  Herrick,  has  had  re- 
markable success  in  reducing  the  mortality 
from  meningitis  by  the  serum  treatment ;  and 
thus  research  goes  hand  in  hand  with  appli- 
cations of  established  methods  in  these  vast 
hospitals.  During  the  coming  winter  we  may 
hope  for  a  great  reduction  in  the  ravages  of 
pneumonia.  It  has  been  found  possible  to 
man  these  great  hospitals  with  experts  and 
specialists  of  excellent  qualifications,  for  the 
more  important  places,  but  it  has  been  very 
hard  to  provide  these  leading  men  with  the 
right  kind  of  medical  assistants  and  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-trained  nurses. 

„    .  ,.  .         As   a   result  of  our  war  experi- 

Sociahzing  in-         i  • 

the  Medical  ence,  we  shall  in  this  country  go 
Profession  ^^^.^  ^^^  j^  ^|^^  direction  of  so- 
cializing medicine  and  surgery.  We  shall 
greatly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  supervision  over 
school  children,  whose  eyes,  teeth,  and  gen- 
eral health  will  be  looked  after  with  quite  as 
much  concern  as  their  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  We  shall  have  uni- 
versal military  training,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion we  shall  make  the  medical  and  surgical 
care  of  the  men  the  first  essential.  We  shall 
give  our  doctors  and  surgeons  a  higher  train- 
ing, and  then  obtain  from  them  a  wider 
service  to  the  community.  We  shall  remem- 
ber that  the  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
more  than  the  pound  of  cure;  organize  to 
prevent  infant  mortality;  stamp  out  tuber- 
culosis by  public-health  methods;  utilize  spe- 


cialists in  groups  in  large  establishments  on 
the  plan  of  these  Army  base  hospitals.  Thus 
we  shall  make  the  healing  art  serve  the  public 
in  a  more  efficient  way,  and  get  rid  of  the 
disadvantages  of  some  of  the  present  cus- 
toms of  competitive  private  practice.  Mean- 
while, every  intelligent  citizen  should  be  in- 
formed about  the  magnificent  work  that  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  is  carrying  on ;  and  the 
Government  should  support  its  own  fine 
work  without  stint.  Generally  speaking,  the 
sanitary  systems  of  the  cantonments  are  now 
admirable.  It  wnll  be  possible  completely  to 
rid  the  camps  of  such  disease-carriers  as  the 
common  fly  and  certain  species  of  mosquitoes. 
We  shall  have  immense  numbers  of  newly 
drafted  young  men  in  the  cantonments  this 
coming  winter,  and  it  should  be  the  pride  of 
the  War  Department  to  keep  down  the  in- 
fectious diseases  and  to  keep  up  the  mental 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  recruits. 

^.,     „      .     It    has    seemed    to    us    that    the 

Colleges  and      1,7      ,. 

War  Washington  authorities  were  not 

raining  qxx\z\i  to  See  the  incomparable  as- 
set ready  at  their  hands  in  our  marvelous 
series  of  American  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools.  Scores  of  thousands  of 
students  were  recruited  into  the  Army  from 
the  college  dormitories,  at  a  loss  from  every 
standpoint.  The  colleges  themselves  were  al- 
ready marvelous  aggregations  of  facilities  for 
training.  First  and  foremost,  each  one  had 
its  picked  body  of  young  men  under  disci- 
pline, with  full  time  at  their  disposal.  Each 
institution  had  its  faculties  proficient  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
special  subjects  pertaining  to  the  signal  corps, 
modern  languages,  and  many  other  things. 
Instead  of  taking  a  thousand  students  away 
from  a  college  to  a  hastily  improvised  camp, 
it  would  have  been  much  better  to  keep  the 
students  within  college  walls  and  bring  the 
military  touch  to  the  place.  This  at  last  has 
been  done.  A  number  of  our  institutions 
will  this  fall  give  better  instruction  prepara- 
tory to  modern  Army  w^ork  than  West  Point 
has  been  able  to  give  in  the  past.  President 
Hadley,  two  months  ago,  in  this  Review, 
presented  a  brief  statement  showing  the 
training  in  field  artillery  at  Yale.  Last 
month  he  told  the  Yale  alumni  at  their  com- 
mencement gathering  that  seventy  out  of  sev- 
enty-one men  sent  up  from  the  Yale  Naval 
Training  Unit  had  received  line  commissions. 
President  Van  Hise,  this  month,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  University  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  military  preparation. 
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Mr.   Powell,   of   the   University 

Keep  the  r    tit       •  -l 

ooiiegesat  ot  lUinois,  contriDutcs  an  inter- 
Their  Best  es|-l•I-^g  article  upon  the  war  work 
of  a  series  of  the  great  Western  colleges 
known  as  the  "Land  Grant"  institutions  be- 
cause they  were  originally  endowed  with 
public  lands  given  by  Congress.  The  United 
States  Treasury  has  given  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  these  institutions,  and  they  are 
glad  to  recognize  in  return  their  full  duty 
in  the  present  emergency.  The  country  needs 
educated  young  men  for  every  kind  of  citizen 
service,  whether  for  Army  or  Navy  or 
civilian  work.  The  colleges  should  be  fully 
maintained  in  these  times,  adding  military 
drill  and  special  military  courses,  and  modi- 
fying their  ordinary  academic  work  to  meet 
the  situation.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  in 
financial  difficulties ;  and  if  they  have  useful 
work  to  do  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  ask 
for  what  they  need.  Every  dollar  given  to 
the  emergency  war  funds  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing universities  or  colleges  at  this  time  will 
be  thoroughly  well  spent,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  economical  investment  for 
strictly  patriotic  objects.  No  individuals  or 
institutions  have  risen  to  the  public  need 
with  more  unselfish  enthusiasm  than  the 
heads  of  our  colleges  and  the  student  bodies. 
The  best  possible  place  just  now  for  the  boys 
from  seventeen  to  the  approach  of  twenty- 
one  is  in  a  good  educational  institution  that 
gives  military  training  and  instruction.  Fur- 
thermore, those  who  take  the  longer  view  as 
well  as  the  shorter,  are  well  aware  that  it 
is  a  patriotic  thing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
that  these  younger  boys  may  obtain  a  good 
education,  and  may  be  prepared  to  play  their 
part  when  they  become  of  age. 

^     ^  The    lists    of    casualties    become 

Our  Troops        i  r  i  i 

Inspire  longer  trom  day  to  day  as  our 
Gor,fidence  American  soldiers  take  more 
active  part  in  the  great  struggle  that  rages 
with  intermittent  intensity  from  Flanders  to 
Alsace.  There  is  sorrow  in  many  homes 
over  these  losses,  but  there  is  great  pride  in 
the  courage,  chivalry,  fine  spirit,  and  trust- 
inspiring  qualities  of  the  young  Americans 
who  have  gone  abroad.  We  have  yet  to  be 
tested  on  a  very  large  scale  at  the  front,  but 
the  marines  in  particular  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  high  praise.  The  plan  of  at- 
taching American  brigades  to  French  and 
English  divisions  and  corps  is,  of  course,  a 
temporary  one.  Already  our  seasoned  men 
are  being  organized  in  American  fighting  di- 
visions.     General    Hunter   Liggett   has   been 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

MAJOR    CHARLES    H.    MAYO,    OF    THE    SURGEOX- 

GENERAL's    DEPARTMENT 

(Dr.  Mayo  is  one  of  the  two  famous  brothers,  whose 
work  as  surgeons  has  given  Rochester,  Minn.,  a  world- 
wide fame.  He  is  one  of  the  group  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  as-sisted 
Surgeon-General  Gorgas  and  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin  in 
creating  the  vast  system  of  army  hospitals  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  surgical,  medical,  and  sanitary  administration 
that  is  so  creditable  to  our  army,  to  our  Government, 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  medical  profess'ion) 

made  field  commander  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can fighting  army.  We  have  not  yet  sent  sol- 
diers to  Italy,  but  it  is  intended  that  we — 
like  the  English  and  French — should  have 
some  part  in  supporting  the  Italians,  whose 
wonderful  resistance  to  the  Austrian  on- 
slaughts was  showing  good  promise  when 
these  pages  were  closed  for  the  press  on  June 
20.  Since  the  Italians  have  formed  their 
agreement  with  the  South  Slavs  regarding 
ports  on  the  Adriatic,  we  begin  to  {\n(\  hope 
of  sound  and  workable  solutions  tor  the 
tangled  problems  of  Austria- 1  lungary  and 
the  Balkans.  The  nu'litar\  empire  ot  the 
Hapsburgs  is  not  likely  to  survive,  although 
there  nuist  be  one  or  more  federations  of  self- 
governing  States. 

There  is  good  ground  for  tlu-  be- 

Auatria        lief     that     the     war     will      not 

Breakup?     ^.^^^j    j^^   national   humiliation    for 

Italy.  It  is  more  likely  that  Austria  u  ill  be 
broken    up   than    that    Ital>    will    be  crushed 
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((_>  Hams  cc  L,\\iiiK 

PROF.    THOMAS    G.    MASARYK,    OF    BOHEMIA 

(This  distinguished  publicist  and  scholar  has  been  the 
foremost  representative  of  the  Bohemians,  or  Czechs, 
in  the  Austrian  Parliament.  He  has  spent  much  of  the 
past  year  in  Russia,  and  has  recently  come  to  this  coun- 
try by  way  of  Vladivostok.  He  was  already  known  in 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  New  York,  and  his  presence 
will  promote  an  understanding  in  America  of  racial 
and  political  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in 
Russia) 


and  forced  out  of  the  war.  Every  month 
the  signs  grow  clearer  that  Austria  will  be 
unable  to  keep  down  the  Czechs  and  other 
Slavonic  elements  of  the  population.  There 
is  steadily  increasing  enthusiasm  in  America 
for  the  cause  of  the  Bohemians  and  that  of 
the  South  Slavs;  and  this  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  presence  here  of  able  leaders,  notably 
the  distinguished  Prof.  Masaryk,  of  Prague, 
who  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholarly  leaders  of  the  Slavonic  world.  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  been  making '  rapid 
strides  in  the  economic  organization  and  con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  States  of  Russia,  the 
L  kraine,  and  Finland.  But  the  ultimate 
fate  of  all  the^e  regions  now  hangs  upon  the 
Western  campaign.  If  Germany  fails  in 
France,  and  if  Allied  preponderance  finally 
drives  Hindenburg  back  to  defensive  posi- 
tions, there  will  be  political  ferment  in  (jer- 
many  itself,  and  there  w  ill  be  rapid  repudia- 
tion of  German  control  in  the  now  detached 
portions  of  Russia.  There  has  been  constant 
discussion  throughout  the  past  month  of 
plans   for   intervening   in   Russia  by  way   of 


Serbia.  These  matters  are  gravely  impor- 
tant, but  the  immediate  crisis  is  on  the 
French  fighting  front. 

Preparing  for  Congress  having  yielded  to  the 
A/ew  judgment  of  President  Wilson 
and  of  Secretary  McAdoo  in  the 
matter  of  passing  a  new  revenue  bill  at  this 
session,  it  began  at  once  its  summer's  work 
of  framing  a  law  to  raise  the  greatest  sum 
of  taxes  ever  attempted  in  any  country.  On 
June  6th,  Secretary  McAdoo  outlined,  in  a 
letter  to  Representative  Claude  Kitchin,  his 
own  ideas  concerning  taxation  for  1918.  He 
estimates  the  disbursements  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1919,  at 
S24,000,000,'000.  Of  this  total  he  advises 
that  not  more  than  $16,000,000,000  be 
raised  by  means  of  bonds,  leaving  the  new 
tax  requirements  at  $8,000,000,000.  This 
would  mean  an  aggregate  of  taxes  levied  on 
the  business  and  incomes  of  1918  just  about 
twice  as  large  as  those  paid  for  the  year 
1917.  In  calculating  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  year,  twenty-four  billions,  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo begins  with  the  actual  disbursements 
for  the  month  of  May,  1918,  of  slightly 
more  than  $1,500,000,000  and  assumes  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  each  month.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1918,  our  disbursements  will 
be  about  half  as  much  as  those  estimated 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  was  produced  by  taxes. 
Mr.  McAdoo  aims  to  preserve  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  in  taxes  and  two-thirds 
in  bonds.  It  is  a  very  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  taxes  than  any  other  country  has 
been  able  to  achieve  for  its*  war  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.    McAdoo    did    not    hesitate 

Mr.  McAdoo' s  .  .  r.  , 

Tax  to    make    specinc    recommenda- 

'  ^"*  tions  to  Congress  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  new  revenue  bill.  Most  impor- 
tant among  these  was  his  suggestion  that  a 
real  war-profits  measure  should  be  framed 
to  tax  at  a  very  heavy  rate  those  new  and 
often  enormous  gains  due  solely  or  chiefly 
to  the  accident  of  war.  He  cites  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  a  rate 
of  no  less  than  80  per  cent,  levied  on  the 
excess  of  the  year's  profits  over  a  standard 
set  by  the  average  of  the  net  incomes  of  cer- 
tain pre-war  years.  This  war-profits  tax 
Mr.  McAdoo  would  have  "superimposed" 
on  our  present  "excess  profits"  tax,  the  un- 
happy payer  to  use  that  one  of  the  two  for- 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

FESTUS    J.    WADE  FRED   W.    SCOTT  FRANKLIN    Q.    BROWN 

THE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE  AND  PURCHASES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

(One  of  the  most  practical  and  efficient  of  the  numerous  committees  and  boards  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  one  selected  by  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams  to  assist  them  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
financial  s'ide  of  the  great  business  of  keeping  the  railroad  system  up  to  the  mark.  Col.  Franklin  Q.  Brown,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  a  New  York  banker  and  financier  who  has  had  an  earlier  career  of  wide  experience  in 
railroad  work.  Mr.  Festus  J.  Wade  is  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  St.  Louis,  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  problems  of  railway  finance.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Scott  is  a  well-known  banker,  railroad  director,  and 
man   of   affairs   of   Richmond,   Va.) 


mulae  which  will  hit  him  the  harder.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recognizes  that 
the  present  excess  profits  measure  has  many 
inequities  and  he  suggests  that  these  be  re- 
moved. Further,  he  calls  for  a  normal  tax 
on  unearned  incomes  beyond  12  per  cent, 
and  advocates  varied  and  substantial  taxes 
on  luxuries. 

^     ,         Not    only    Mr.    McAdoo,    but 

HOLvto  •       11  1  •  11  r 

Deal  with  practically  the  entire  body  ot 
clear-headed  citizens  in  America 
are  calling  for  a  true  excess  war-profits  tax. 
A  year  ago  this  magazine,  in  a  special  article, 
showed  that  such  a  device  was  in  all  equity 
and  practicability  the  one  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  bulk  of  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
taxation.  The  matter  has  only  to  be  stated 
in  its  simplest  terms  to  convince  any  man  of 
intelligence.  It  is  impossible,  as  IVIr.  Mc- 
Adoo explains  In  his  letter  to  Representative 
Kitchin,  for  the  United  States  (jovernmenr 
to  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  per  year 
for  commodities,  armament  and  supplies  to 
be  used  in  war  \\'ith()ut  suddenly  producing 
huge  profits  for  hundreds  of  concerns  that 
are  kept  running  night  and  day  to  turn  out 
products  at  good  prices,  all  of  which  go  to 
the  best  customer  in  the  world,  without  any 
selling  expense  or  the  slightest  deduction  for 

July— 2 


losses.  It  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable 
to  attempt  any  prevention  of  these  profits.  It 
is  both  practicable  and  desirable  to  take  a 
good  round  proportion  of  them  back  in  taxes, 
and  Great  Britain  has  done  it  with  as  nearly 
perfect  success  and  contentment  as  is  pos- 
sible. These  profits  are  due  to  the  war  and 
to  the  war  only;  they  should  be  called  on 
to  pay  for  the  war.  If  anything  further  were 
necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  taking  them, 
it  might  be  added  that,  along  with  the  aver- 
age thoughtful  citizen,  along  with  the  eco- 
nomic experts — the  very  captains  of  industry 
who  would  be  most  directly  affected  arc 
themselves  in  favor  of  this  one  indubitable 
taxing  device. 

„    ^  Director-(  iciural    McAdoo   took 

A  Strong  Hand         i      i  i  •       i  •  i 

atthe  a  bold  Step  in  his  work  ot  run- 
RaiUvayLeuer  ^^-^^^^  ^,^^,  2^0,000  milcs  ot  Amer- 
ican railwa>s  when,  Ma>  21,  he  relieved 
from  duty  every  railroad  president  in  the 
country.  The  step  was  taken  in  order  to 
give  more  perfect  unit\,  order  aiul  responsi- 
bility to  the  federal  operation  ot  the  roads. 
In  many  cases,  it  is  understood,  the  former 
presidents  of  roads  will  be  reappointed  fed- 
eral directors  of  their  respective  companies, 
but  in  such  cases  they  will  receive  their  pa> 
from    the    (io\ernment    and    be    responsible 
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only  to  the  Director-General,  and  not  to  the 
private  stockholders  of  the  roads.  No  objec- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  former  executives 
staying  at  the  head  of  their  corporations, 
representing  their  stockholders  in  the  busi- 
ness dealings  of  their  properties  w^ith  the 
Government ;  but  in  such  cases  they  will  be 
paid  from  the  funds  belonging  to  these  stock- 
holders and  will  have  no  authority  over  op- 
crating  affairs.  New  operating  heads  w\\\ 
be  appointed  by  the  regional  directors  of  the 
railways,  who,  in  certain  cases,  as  in  that  of 
Alfred  H.  Smith,  former  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  will  themselves  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  superseded 
railway  heads. 


No  Agreements 


Some  comment  in  railway  and 
Y^t'""""  financial  circles  was  caused  by  the 
omp  e  e  (Jecision  to  do  without  the  serv- 
ices of  two  such  prominent  and  able  men  as 
Daniel  Willard  and  Samuel  Rea,  presidents 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania lines,  respectively.  These  gentle- 
men will  be  retained  by  the  stockholders  of 
their  corporations  and  will  have  much  im- 
portant work  to  do  in  negotiating  with  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  their  roads  for  their  rental 
and  use  by  the  nation.  Although  the  roads 
were  taken  over  by  the  Government  six 
months  ago,  not  a  single  contract  has  yet 
been  signed  designating  the  exact  sums  to  be 
paid  any  railroad  for  its  use.  On  June  6 
there  was  a  meeting  of  more  than  a  hundred 
high  railroad  oflRcials,  relieved  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  of  operating  work,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  security  holders  of  their  roads, 
to  discuss  the  matter  of  a  uniform  agreement 
with  the  Government  as  to  compensation. 
These  representatives  of  the  private  owners 
of  the  railroads  are  attempting  to  carry  three 
important  points  in  their  final  compensation 
agreements :  ( 1 )  That  the  rental  paid  be 
exactly  that  suggested  by  the  President — the 
average  net  income  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1917.  The  Government  wishes  to  de- 
scribe the  standard  of  return  as  "no  more" 
than  this  average  income;  (2)  the  roads  ask 
that  any  maintenance  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  average  of  the  three  years  be  paid  by 
the  Government,  and  (3)  the  railroad  rep- 
resentatives oppose  any  charges  against  them 
for  additions  that  cannot  be  used  by  the  roads 
after  the  war.  It  is  expected  that  before 
very  long  a  blanket  form  of  contract  between 
the  roads  and  the  Government  will  be  agreed 
on  to  cover  the  great  majority  of  the  lines. 


Railway  Earn.  ^^  J""^  ^7,  the  Interstate  Com- 
inga  Under  Fed-  merce   Commission    made    a   de- 
era/  Operation    .     m    j  ^      r   ^i 

tailed  report  of  the  operatmg  re- 
sults of  the  railways  during  the  first  four 
months  of  Government  control.  The  fright- 
ful operating  conditions  of  last  winter  inevi- 
tably caused  a  very  bad  showing.  Although 
the  gross  revenues  of  the  roads  increased 
$109,000,000,  or  9  per  cent.,  in  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  the  net  income  decreased 
$109,000,000,  or  no  less  than  40  per  cent.— 
the  poorest  showing  for  any  like  period  in  the 
history  of  our  railroading.  The  bright  part 
of  the  report  was  the  net  results  for  April, 
which  brought  a  decrease  of  only  3.3  per 
cent,  against  the  average  of  40 — striking  evi- 
dence that,  with  the  coming  of  better  weather 
conditions,  the  new  management  was  on  its 
way  to  cope  with  the  enlarged  operating  ex- 
penses. The  Railroad  Administration  has 
published  the  detailed  figures  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  and  maintenance  that  it 
expects  to  make  out  of  the  $938,000,000  fund 
authorized  last  month  by  Director-General 
McAdoo,  and  the  wise  investment  of  this 
great  sum  under  the  advice  of  the  Railway 
Finance  Advisory  Committee  should  go  far 
to  reduce  the  inordinate  expense  of  conduct- 
ing transportation,  which  is  the  item  that  has 
made  trouble  in  the  railway  income  accounts 
of  the  past  eight  months. 

On  June  10,  Dr.  Garfield,  head 

Warnings  as        c     ^        t^     ^         i    t^      i     a    i      •     • 

to  Next       or  the  federal  ruel  Administra- 
Winter's  Coal    ^*  •  j  .  •  . 

tion,   issued   a  stern   warning  to 

the  country  as  to  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
using  coal  if  we  are  not  to  suffer  from  an 
even  more  serious  shortage  than  last  winter. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  seething  war  in- 
dustries, the  country  will  need  during  the 
next  twelve  months  at  least  80,000,000  tons 
of  coal  more  than  it  used  during  the  last 
year.  The  available  supply  of  mining  labor 
and  of  transportation  facilities  will  scarcely 
add  20,000,000  tons  to  last  year's  produc- 
tion. This  puts  it  squarely  up  to  the  coun- 
try to  save  60,000,000  tons  in  the  twelve 
coming  months.  Two  general  fields  of  sav- 
ing are  possible :  ( 1 )  the  restriction  of  coal 
consumption  by  industries  not  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  and  (2)  economy  on  the 
part  of  domestic  users.  A  start  has  been 
made  in  the  first  field  with  an  order  from 
the  Fuel  Administration  reducing  the  amount 
of  coal  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pleasure  automobiles  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  used  last  year — on  the  face  of  it  a 
very  drastic  restriction. 


AN  AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  VENICE,  AGAIN  THREATENED  BY  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES 

(The  art  center  of  Italy  has  been  to  a  great  extent  deserted  by  its  inhabitants'  ever  since  November  of  last  year, 
when  the  Austro-German  armies  approached  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city.  Enemy  air  raids  have  been  frequent, 
and  much  damage  has  been  done.  Art  objects  were  removed  or  carefully  protected  by  sandbags.  The  city  is  situated 
on  numerous  small  islands  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the   I'iave  and  Po  Rivers) 

RECORD    OF    EVENTS    IN   THE   WAR 

{From  May  i()  to  June  ig,   iQi8) 


The  Last  Part  of  May 

May  19. — A  German  air  raid  over  London  at 
night  results  in  the  death  of  44  persons. 

May  20. — It  is  reported  that  China  and  Japan 
have  concluded  a  treaty  relating  to  joint  military 
operations   in    Siberia. 

May  22. — An  official  dispatch  from  France  de- 
clares that  the  Austrian  Empire  has  published  a 
decree  ''taking  the  first  steps  toward  reestablish- 
ment  of  order  in  Bohemia,"  involving  a  scheme 
of  redistricting  in  which  the  influence  of  German 
elements  will   be   increased. 

May  23. — The  British  transport  Moldavia  is 
torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  coast  of  England ; 
53  American  soldiers  are  killed  by  the  explosion. 

May  24. — Mexico  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba,  giving  as  explanation  a  desire  to 
avoid  tension  over  measures  which  the  state  of 
war  has  obliged  Cuba  to  dictate  and  which  af- 
fect   Mexican    interests. 

Nicaragua  reports  that  Costa  Rica  has  declared 
war  on   the   Central    Powers. 

May  25-June  14. — One  or  two  CJerman  sub- 
marines operating  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  sink  nineteen 
ships,  mostly  sailing  vessels  but  including  one 
passenger  steamer  bound  from  Porto  Rico  to 
New  York;  sixteen  lives  are  lost  through  the 
capsizing   of    a    small    boat    in    a    storm. 

May  26. — Turkey  demands  of  the  Transc.ui- 
casian  government  in  Russia  the  surrender  of 
specified  territory  and  the  use  of  railroads  for 
the  transportation  of  Turkish  troops  and  supplies. 

May   27. — The    great    German    offensive    is    re- 


newed, after  a  pause  lasting  since  April  30;  the 
movement  is  southward  (instead  of  westward,  as 
in  March  and  April),  on  a  35-mile  front  in  the 
Aisne  sector,  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  held 
by  the  French;  the  important  height  of  Chemin 
dcs  Dames  is  captured. 

May  28. — The  American  troops  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully their  first  important  attack,  capturing 
the  village  of  Cantigny,  in  Picardy,  and  200  pris- 
oners. 

May  29. — The  Germans  occupy  Soissons  and 
attain  a  maximum  of  20  miles  in  three  days,  and 
25,000    prisoners. 

May  30. — A  German  newspaper  publishes  the 
text  of  an  agreement  under  which  the  German 
and  Austrian  Emperors  (meeting  on  May  13) 
"form  a  close  military  alliance  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  both  parties  pledge  them- 
selves to  employ  the  entire  strength  of  their  peo- 
ples  for   military   purposes." 

May  31. — The  United  States  transport  Pitsident 
Lincoln  is  torpedoed  and  sunk  off  the  French  coast, 

while   returning;   23   of  the  cre\v   are   lost. 

The  First  U'tck  o/  ./////< 

June  1. — The  (Jerinan  armies,  halted  .it  the 
Marne,   begin   to   push   westward. 

The  London  Timrs  calculates  that  1137  air- 
planes were  brought  down  in  battle  during  Mav  ; 
the  (Germans  claim  122,  the  British  492,  the 
French  234,  Americans  and  Belgians  13;  the  re- 
mainder  were   on    Italian   and    Turkish   front> 

June  5. — A  Russian  estimate  of  German  and 
Austrian  troops  in  Russia  places  the  number  .nt 
300,000    (exclusive    of    Finland). 
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June  6-7. — American  marines,  attacking  the 
Ciermans  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry  (the  most 
advanced  point  in  the  present  German  offensive), 
gain  more  than  two  miles  on  a  front  of  six  miles. 

The  Second  Week  of  June 

June  9. — The  center  of  German  attack  is  shifted 
to  the  northwest,  with  increased  force  on  a  front 
of  twenty  miles  between  Montdidier   and   Noyon. 

June  10. — A  small  Italian  motor-boat  sinks 
with  a  torpedo  the  Austrian  battleship  S'uent 
Istvan  as  it  attempts  to  steal  out  of  the  harbor 
of  Pola;  a  second  Austrian  battleship  is  damaged 
by  another  motor-boat. 

June  12. — American  troops  complete  their 
seizure  of  German  positions  in  the  Belleu  Wood, 
northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Final  figures  for  the  eighth  German  war  loan, 
including  subscriptions  from  the  army,  place  the 
total   at  $3,750,000,000. 

June  14. — The  latest  phase  of  the  German 
drive,  west  of  the  Oise  River  (begun  on  June 
9),  is  definitely  halted — chiefly  due  to  a  remark- 
ably successful  French  counter-attack  on  June  11. 

Turkish  troops  occupy  Tabriz,  second  largest 
city  in  Persia  (in  what  was  formerly  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence)  ;  the  American  consulate  and 
a    missionary  hospital    are    looted. 


The  Third  Week  of  June 

June  15. — The  Austrians  begin  an  offensive 
against  the  Italian  lines,  from  the  Asiago  Plateau 
along  the  Piave  River  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

American  troops  in  France  total  more  than  800,- 
000  men,  according  to  an  announcement  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  March. 

June  16. — The  Austrians  succeed  in  crossing 
the  Piave  River  at  two  points. 

An  exchange  of  160,000  French  and  German 
prisoners  of  war  begins,  through  Switzerland. 

June  17. — Premier  Radoslavoff  of  Bulgaria  re- 
signs; having  held  office  throughout  the  war;  he 
is  succeeded   by  ex-Premier   Malinoff. 

The  British  Admiralty  reports  that  from  Jan- 
uary, 1915,  to  June,  1918,  407  ships  sunk  by  the 
Germans  in  British  waters  were  salvaged. 

June  18. — The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer asks  and  receives,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  vote  of  credit  for  $2,500,000,000— 
covering  war  expenditures  to  the  end  of  August 
and  bringing  the  total  to  $36,710,000,000. 

June  19. — A  German  attempt  to  take  the  city 
of  Rheims  by  attacks  from  three  sides,  is  re- 
pulsed by  the  French. 

The  Austrian  offensive  is  declared  a  failure  ex- 
cept for  slight  gains  in  the  important  Montello 
Plateau  region  (held  by  the  British)  and  in  the 
delta  region  of  the  Piave,  near  Venice. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From   May  20  to  June  ig,  igi8) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

May  22. — The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  appro- 
priation bill,  after  less  than  five  hours  of  debate 
and  without  roll  call  (carrying  $1,620,000).  .  .  . 
In  the  House,  Mr.  Caldwell  (Dem.,  N.  Y.),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
states  that  the  United  States  Army  numbers  more 
than  2,000,000  men,  and  that  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  May  90,000  men  were  sent  to  Europe. 

May  23.— The  House,  by  vote  of  178  to  137, 
adopts  an  amendment  to  the  annual  Agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  providing  that  none  of  the 
funds  shall  be  available  until  the  President  shall 
forbid  the  use  of  food  materials  in  the  production 
of  malt  or  vinous   liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

May  23. — The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  unanimously  votes  to  include  in  the  an- 
nual appropriation  bill  specific  authorization  for 
the  President  to  draft  men  into  the  military  serv- 
ice as  fast  as  they  can  be  equipped,  trained,  and 
used. 

May  25. — The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  reports  the  Army  bill,  carrying  immediate 
appropriations  of  $9,593,350,000  besides  authori- 
zations  amounting  to  $2,458,333,000. 

May  27. — Both  branches  assemble  in  the  House 
chamber  and  are  addressed  bv  the  President  on 
the  finances;  he  urees  that  Congress  remain  in 
session  until  additional  revenues  are  provided 
for  and  present  iniquities  are  remedied. 
The    House    passes    the    Urgent    Deficiency    bill. 


carrying  appropriations  of  $90,675,000  and  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  $33,000,000;  $60,000,000 
is  provided  for  the  housing  of  war  workers. 

May  28. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Kitchin  (Dem., 
N.  C),  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, declares  that  the  demand  for  revenue 
legislation  is  due  to  the  activities  of  a  publishers' 
lobby  which  seeks  to  modify  the  postal-rate  pro- 
visions of  the    1917    law. 

May  31. — The  House  passes  without  a  dissent- 
ing  vote    the    Army    appropriation    bill,    carrying 

$12,042,682,000. 

June  10. — In  the  House,  the  Sundry  Civil  bill 
is  reported  from  committee,  carrying  nearly 
$3,000,000,000  in  appropriations  and  authori- 
zations; a  bill  providing  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  is  unani- 
mously passed. 

June  12. — The  Senate  rejects  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.),  proposing  open  debate 
upon  treaties;  a  letter  from  President  Wilson  is 
read,  stating  that  his  pronouncement  for  "open 
diplomacy"  had  not  meant  the  elimination  of 
private  discussion  but  that  no  secret  agreements 
should   be   entered   into. 

June  13. — The  Senate  rejects  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Underwood  (Dem.,  Ala.),  to  limit 
debate  as  a  war  measure. 

June  15. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  is  urged  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General 
to  broaden  the   age  limits  of  the   Selective   Draft. 
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June  17. — The  House  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill,  carrying  $2,915,000,000  (in- 
cluding $1,761,700,000  for  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram), 

June  18. — The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate  de- 
mand that  the  increase  in  naval  personnel,  from 
87,000  to  131,485,  be  made  permanent  instead  of 
temporary. 

June  19. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  bill, 
providing  increases  in  certain  allowances  and 
carrying  the  largest  sum  in  pension  history, 
$220,000,000. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

May  17. — In  the  Oregon  Republican  primaries. 
United  States  Senator  McNary  and  Governor 
Withycombe  are  renominated ;  the  Democrats 
select  Oswald  West  for  Senator  and  Walter  M. 
Pierce    for   Governor. 

May  20. — The  aircraft  service  in  the  army  is 
taken  from  the  Signal  Corps,  by  executive  order; 
construction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Director 
of  Aircraft  Production,  while  operation  will  be 
under  a  Director  of  Military  Aeronautics. 

May  21. — The  President  nominates  Major- 
General  Peyton  C.  March  to  be  Chief  of  Staff, 
with  the  rank  of  General    (see  frontispiece). 

In  the  Pennsylvania  primaries.  State  Senator 
William  C.  Sproul  (Rep.)  and  Joseph  F.  Guffey 
(Dem.)    are  nominated   for   Governor. 

May  23. — The  War  Department  orders  that 
after  July  1  all  registrants  under  the  Selective 
Draft  act  (men  aged  21  to  30,  inclusive),  shall 
be  engaged  in  a  useful  occupation;  waiters,  at- 
tendants, ushers,  servants,  sales  clerks  and  others 
are  specified  as  non-useful. 

The  Louisiana  Senate  rejects  by  a  tie  vote  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, the  first  legislature  thus  to  act;  twelve 
States  have   ratified    (see   page   79). 

May  26. — The  Director-General  of  Railroads 
puts  into  effect,  with  slight  modifications,  the 
wage  increases  for  railroad  employees  recom- 
mended by  the  special  investigating  commission ; 
he  also  gives  formal  recognition  to  the  principle 
of   an    eight-hour   day. 

May  27. — The  Director-General  of  Railroads 
orders  increases  in  railroad  rates;  passenger 
fares  are  raised  to  three  cents  a  mile,  and  freight 
charges    are    increased   25    per   cent. 

May  28. — The  Director-General  of  Railroads 
authorizes  the  merger  of  four  existing  national 
express  companies  into  a  Federal  Express  Com- 
pany, to  handle  all  business  on  the  Government- 
operated  railroads. 

June  3. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
clares unconstitutional  the  federal  child  labor 
law  of  1916,  forbidding  interstate  shipment  of 
the  products  of  child  labor;  the  decision,  5  to  4, 
holds  that  the  law  was  an  invasion  by  the  fed- 
eral power  for  the  control  of  a  matter  purely 
local   in   its  character. 

June  5. — Under  the  amended  Selective  Draft 
law,  745,000  men  throughout  the  country,  who 
have  become  tweny-one  years  of  age  within  a 
year,   register   for   military   service. 

June     17. — In    the    Minnesota     Republican     pri- 


maries, Governor  Burnquist  and  United  States 
Senator  Nelson  are  renominated.  ...  In  the 
Maine  primaries,  Governor  Milliken  and  Senator 
Fernald  are  renominated  by  the  Republicans, 
while  the  Democrats  choose  Bertrand  G.  Mc- 
Intire  for  Governor  and  Elmer  E.  Newbert  for 
Senator. 

Plans  are  announced  at  Washington  for  a 
centralized  national  labor  agency,  to  recruit 
workers  for  war  needs. 

June  19. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
fixes    maximum    prices    for    newsprint    paper. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

May  23. — In  an  attempt  to  fly  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  Katherine  Stinson  reaches  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  creates  a  new  American 
flying  record  of  783  miles  without  stop  (in  10 
hours  and  40  minutes). 

May  27. — The  campaign  for  the  second  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  ended,  with  sub- 
scriptions in  excess  of  $166,500,000. 

May  28. — Denmark's  first  parliament  under 
equal  suffrage  assembles  in  the  new  Christians- 
borg  Palace,  with^  nine  women   members. 

May  30. — The  first  "fabricated"  steel  ship  is 
launched,  on  Newark  Bay,  N.  J. — from  standard- 
ized parts  manufactured  at  steel  plants  through- 
out the   East   and    rivetted   together   at  the  yards. 

OBITUARY 

May  20. — Ferdinand  Hodler,  the  Swiss  painter, 
65. 

May  22. — Rev.  Minot  Judson  Savage,  D.D.,  a 
noted   Unitarian  minister,  77. 

May  23.— Brig.-Gen.  John  B.  Castleman,  U.  S. 
v.,  retired,  Confederate  and  Spanish  War  V^et- 
eran   and  prominent  Kentucky  breeder  of  horses, 

77. 

May  24. — Evan  Williams,  a  noted  oratorio 
tenor,   50. 

May  25. — Dr.  Johannes  Kaempf,  president  of 
the  German  Reichstag,  76. 

May  31. — James  Sullivan  Clarkson,  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  under  President  Har- 
rison, later  for  many  years  Surveyor  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  prominent  in  Republican  national 
politics,    76. 

June  2. — Benjamin  Chester  Chapin,  famous  for 
his  portrayal  of  the  character  of  Lincoln  on  the 
stage,  43. 

June  3. — Ramon   \'aldez,   President  of   Panama. 

June  4. — Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  1905-'09,  and 
earlier    United    States   Senator   from    Indiana,    66. 

[une  6. — Brig.-(7en.  Robert  E.  Michie,  U.  S.  .A., 

54! 

June  12. — Dr.  Arthur  W.  de  Roalds.  the  dis- 
tinguished   Louisiana    surgeon,    79. 

June  16. — Frank  Miles  Da\',  a  prominent  Phil- 
adelphia   architect,    57. 

June  19. — Dr.  Valentine  Mutt,  of  New  York, 
noted  for  his  introduction  of  the  Pasteur  treat- 
ment of  rabies.  65.  .  .  .  Willi.jtn  KonnedN,  for- 
merly R('|>resentati\  e  in  Cui>^rf'>  from  Connecti- 
cut.  t>^. 
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ITALY  READY  TO  PROTECT  SMALL.  OPPRESSED  NATIONS 

From    //    .',20    (Florence) 

THE   Austrian    drive   of   June    15    again       defense,  which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Simonds' 
focused  the  interest  of  the  Allies  on  the       comment  on  page  36,  is  reflected  in  the  car- 
Italian  front.     The  magnificent  spirit  of  the      toons  on  this  page,  all  from  Italian  sources. 


ITALY    DEFENDS    THE    RIGHTS    OF    NATIONALITY 

AGAINST  THE  DUAL   MONARCHY 

From  L'Asino    (Rome) 
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AFTER  THE    COMPACT   OF   ROME 

The  Austrian  eagle's  surprise  I 

From   L'Asino    (Rome) 
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PRUSSIA  S    PARTNERS 
WiLHELM   THE  Pious:    "For  what   I   am   about   to   re- 
ceive, may  you  be  truly  thankful.     Amen." 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


GIDDY   HEIGHTS 
"Yes,  Germania!     After  the  Spanish  government  noth- 
ing is  so  exalted  as  you." 

From   Esquella   (Barcelona) 


C 


itl-sV^ 


WINDOW-DRESSING 

"Your  1918  creation  is  ruininj?  us!     We  must  put  bad 
the   1917   peace  model  in   the  window  at  once!" 
"Bah!     Fool!     It's  shop-soiled  and  out-of-date!" 
"Well,  we  must   fake  it  up  a  bit." 

rrn;r,     tbr     Piissliu/    SJimv     (London) 


REAL    STRATEGY  :    THE    CROWN    PRINCE    TO    HIS 

HROTHER   EITEL 
"Listen.  Kllill     If  the   Allic?  lo<;c.  T  win.    Tf  the  Allies 
win,    \'<>n    liindonlmig    loses!" 

From  the  Herald   (.Ww  York) 
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GENTLE    PERSUASION  ! 
"Don't  alarm   yourself,   my   dear — I   haf   come  to   safe 
you   from   that  robber,  John   Bull." 

"But,  sir,  John   Bull   isn't  robbing  me.'" 
"Ach!      You   do   not   know!      You   shoost    gif    me   your 
jewel-case   for  safe,  custody!" 

From  the  Passing  Sliozv   (London) 


Germany's  ruthless  methods  in  her  deal- 
ings with  neutral  states,  particularly  Hol- 
land and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  are 
pictured  on  this  page.  Some  of  the  neutrals 
can  make  a  jest  of  their  own  plight  (see  the 
Swiss  cartoonist's  joke  about  backbone).  Be- 
low is  a  clever  drawing  by  a  Spanish  artist 
which  indicates  that  the  psychologists  of  Bar- 
celona have  pierced  the  subtleties  of  the 
Prussian  conception  of  triune  patriotism. 


IN   THE  YEAR  7000 

"A  skeleton  without  a  backbone.  Ah,  that  must  have 
been  one  of  the  high  officials  of  a  neutral  state  in  the 
war  of   1914-1918." 

From    Ncbelsfalter    (Zurich) 


AGAIN    HE   MUST   DEFEND    HIMSELF ! 

From  the    Worfd  (New  York) 


God 


Country 
SPANISH  GERMANOPHILE  PROPAGANDA 

From   Camf^ana  de  Gracia   (Barcelona) 


King 
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"we  must  tighten  the  bonds 

From  the  American   (Baltimore) 


*'now,  boys,  we'll  sing  'deutschland  ueber 

ALLES'  !" 
From  the  Post-Dispatch   (St.  Louis) 


CLOSER   RELATIONS 
(The  Austrian  eagle  is   represented   in   the   position   of 
the   fabled   canary) 

From   tlie   Ha(/le    (Brooklyn) 


Here  we  have  a  group  of  American  car- 
toons depicting  the  sheer  brutality  that  char- 
acterizes the  German  War  Lord's  mastery 
of  his  vassal  state,  Austria-Hungary.  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey-  are  also  included  in  this 
noble  order  of  serfdom. 


DAMON    SIGNS   UP  rVTlIIAS 
From   the   S^rus   (Detroit) 
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TUTTING  A  LITTLE   HARVARD- YALE-MICHIGAN-OHIO- 
WISCONSIN   PEP  IN   THE  WESTERN   FRONT 
From    the    Ohio    State   Journal    (Colitmbus) 


CONGRATULATIONS  FROM  AN  EXPERT 
From  the   World  (New  York) 


A  STUDENT  WHO  PASSED  THE  PRELIMINARY  TESTS 

WITH    HONORS 

From  the  Nezvs-Press   (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


CLASS  OF  1918 

From   Central  Press  Association    (Cleveland) 


THE   WAR    HAS    MOVED  OVER    HERE 
From    the    Tribune    (Chicago) 


GOOD  FISHING  IN  TROUBLED  WATERS 

From  the  Times  (New  York) 
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ANOTHER    HUSKY   RESERVE  ! 
From   the    Commercial   Appeal    (Memphis) 


"'^  ''"•^::^„^"-C>>^^.. 


—  -1  ^ 


WOMAN-POWER 

Ceres:    "Speed  the  Plough!" 

Ploughman:  "I  don't  know  who  you  are,  ma'am,  but 
it's  no  good  speeding  the  plough  unless  we  can  get  the 
women  to  do  the  harvesting." 

From  Punch    (London) 

Without  undue  boasting,  the  cartoonists 
"back  home"  were  quick  to  catch  the  signifi- 
cance of  America's  ''baptism  of  fire"  on  the 
French  front.  They  took  it  to  mean  that 
our  boys  were  fit  and  resohite  and  that  when- 
ever they  had  a  chance  at  the  enemy  they 
made  good.  The  drawings  reproduced  on 
this  page  also  enforce  the  lesson  of  food- 
production  and  saving. 


THE  BOY   SCOUTS    HAVE  BEEN    ASKED   TO    HELP  ANI> 

ARE  NOBLY  RESI'ONniNG 

From  Scoutiurj 


PATRIOTIC  SAlRllTCK 
From    the    Cnitral   /'r.-.f.c   .-is.uu-iatii'u    (Clrvdan.l) 


THE  SUPREME  CRISIS— THE 
BATTLE  FOR  PARIS 

BY   FRANK  H.    SIMONDS 

I.      The     End     of     the     Fourth  can  crush  France  and  Britain  before  Amer- 

YeAR  '^^  arrives.     The  issues  are  the  issues  of  the 

Marne ;  the  circumstances  in  the  larger  view 

WITH  the  month  for  which  this  article  are  the  same.  What  we  can  believe  but  can- 
is  written,  July,  we  shall  come  to  the  not  know  is  that  the  French,  this  time  pow- 
end  of  the  fourth  year  in  the  world  struggle,  erfully  aided  by  the  British,  will  repeat  the 
and  after  a  period  of  conflict  equal  to  that  "Miracle  of  the  Marne." 
of  our  own  Civil  War  and  a  cost  in  life,  in  We  shall  do  well,  all  of  us,  in  the  next 
wealth,  in  sacrifice  far  beyond  anything  critical  weeks  to  keep  our  eyes  fastened  upon 
known  in  human  history,  there  is  no  man  the  larger  rather  than  the  relatively  minor 
who  can  with  conviction  point  to  any  other  circumstances  of  the  struggle.  The  main 
sign  of  peace  than  that  exhaustion  which  in-  factors  are  unknown  to  us  and  will  remain 
evitably  follows  so  long  and  so  intense  a  unknown  exactly  as  they  did  four  years  ago 
period  of  suffering.  until  the  decisive  moment  has  come  and  gone. 

So  far   from  any   real   approach   to  peace  The  Germans  will  succeed  or  fail   as   they 

we  are  coming,  with  the  close  of  the  fourth  succeed  or  fail  in  compelling  Foch  to  use  up 

year,  to  a  supreme  crisis.     Once  more,  as  in  his  reserves  more  rapidly  than  they  consume 

August,   1914,  German  armies  are  thunder-  their  own  and  as  their  local  advances  avail 

ing  on  toward  Paris  and  the  hills  and  val-  to  break  the  will  and  destroy  the  morale  of 

leys  of  the  Ile-de-France,  which  have  been  the  troops  in  front  of  them, 

free    from   destruction    and   carnage   for   all  In  this  struggle  many  of  the  details  recall 

the   time   since    the   German    armies    retired  Verdun.    The  objective,  the  geographical  ob- 

from  the  Marne,  are  again  the  scenes  of  ter-  jective,  of  the  German,  so  far  as  one  may 

rific  battles,  while  again,  as  four  years  ago,  judge   from    recent   events,    is    Paris.      The 

the   tragic   columns   of    refugees   are   fleeing  German  is  striking  at  Paris  as  more  than  two 

southward  out  of  the  pathway  of  the  storm.  years  ago  he  struck  at  Verdun,  not  mainly 

In  many  respects  the  situation  recalls  that  because  of  the  value  of  the  city,  although  it 
of  the  first  month  of  the  war.  Once  more  is  enormous,  but  because  he  calculates  that 
Germany,  with  time  running  against  her  and  the  Allies,  although  outnumbered  and  other- 
American  armies  playing  the  part  that  Rus-  wise  handicapped,  owing  to  the  collapse  of 
siah  played  before  the  Marne,  is  seeking  to  Russia,  must  accept  battle,  as  they  did  accept 
win  a  decision  before  she  loses  the  advantage  it  at  Verdun,  and  that,  accepting  battle  with 
of  superior  numbers  and  successful  concen-  inferior  numbers  and  with  a  limited  area  in 
tration.  She  is  staking  all  upon  the  single  which  to  maneuver,  they  may  be  defeated. 
blow,  as  Napoleon  did  at  Waterloo.  She  is  The  offensive  of  the  German  has  become  a 
sacrificing  men  and  material  relentlessly  and  battle  for  Paris.  It  has  become  a  battle  for 
without  stint  in  the  determination  to  take  Paris  because  the  German  believes  that  some- 
Paris  and  break  the  will  and  power  of  where  between  his  present  front  and  the 
France  before  the  rapidly  mounting  armies  French  capital,  less  than  fifty  miles  away,  he 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe  can  restore  can  destroy  the  remaining  masses  of  the 
the  balance  and  compel  the  German  to  accept  French  army,  while  holding  the  British  to 
the  defensive,  which  spells  ruin.  the  north,   and  do   it  before  the  Americans 

We  can  see,   too,   that  the  supreme  crisis  can   bring   up   that    reserve   which,    like    the 

of   the   war   cannot   long   be    delayed.     The  Prussians   at   Waterloo,  will   turn   the   tide. 

German  cannot  for  many  weeks  more  stand  And.   so   far   as  we   may   guess   from   Allied 

the  cost  of  his  present  effort.     August,  at  the  utterances  and  the  course  of  Foch's  defense, 

latest,  should  see  the  solution  of  the  present  the  Allies  have  accepted   the  challenge  and 

problem,  the  problem  of  w^hether  Germany  are    prepared    to    defend    Paris,    not   at   the 
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walls,  but  beyond  the  walls,  until  the  Ger- 
man flood  is  dammed  or  their  own  strength 
broken. 

In  the  narrow  angle  between  the  Oise  and 
the  Marne,  and  in  the  next  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  it  would  seem,  then,  the  greatest  con- 
test in  all  human  history  is  to  be  fought 
out  between  armies  whose  numbers  must 
reach  three  millions  and  may  exceed  four. 
What  is  left  of  the  manhood  of  France  and 
Britain,  as  well  as  Germany,  is  to  fight  to 
settle  the  question  of  whether  the  future  of 
the  world  will  be  dictated  by  German  or 
democratic  ideals,  and  the  ultimate  safety 
of  democracy  plainly  depends  upon  the  con- 
tribution America  can  make. 

11,     Since    March    21 

The  events  of  the  past  four  weeks  compel 
a  brief  review  of  the  earlier  circumstances 
in  the  present  campaign,  which  opened  with 
the  Picardy  drive  on  March  21,  and  a  cer- 
tain modification  of  our  ideas  concerning 
German  strateg}^  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign. The  French  view  of  German  pur- 
pose from  the  outset  has  crystallized  recently 
into  the  declaration  that  when  Ludendorff 
launched  his  first  blow  he  sought  beyond  all 
else  to  open  the  road  to  Paris  down  the  Oise 
Valley,  that  the  push  to  Amiens  to  separate 
the  British  and  French  armies  was  a  subor- 
dinate plan,  a  secondary  conception  to  be 
adopted  only  if  and  when  the  main  thrust 
was  checked. 

The  main  thrust  was  checked  about  Noyon 
after  the  first  five  days  by  the  prompt  arrival 
of  French  reserves.  Henceforth  the  valley 
of  the  Oise  was  blocked ;  the  direct  road  to 
Paris  down  which  Kluck  had  come  in  1914 
was  at  least  temporarily  barred.  Finding 
this  barrier  to  be  fixed,  the  German  turned 
his  efforts  westward  and  thrust  almost  to 
Amiens,  not  alone  threatening  to  separate 
the  French  and  British  armies,  but  thus  also 
laying  hands  upon  the  main  roads  coming 
down  from  the  north  and  leading  to  Paris 
by  Compiegne  and  Creil. 

The  secondary  thrust  of  April  9,  far  to 
the  north,  is  now  accepted  as  the  extreme  ex- 
ploitation by  the  German  of  what  had  been 
intended  merely  as  a  local  diversion.  Unex- 
pectedly, while  seeking  by  a  moderately  se- 
rious feint  in  the  north  to  hold  British  troops 
in  line,  the  Germans  broke  through  the  line 
and  uncovered  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Yprcs 
salient  and  threatened  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Allied  force  in  Belgium.     While  the  troops 


to  the  south  were  reorganizing,  here  was  the 
chance  to  achieve  a  considerable  success,  pos- 
sibly a  grandiose  Sedan,  conceivably  a  seizure 
of  the  Channel  ports. 

Accordingly  the  German  used  many  divi- 
sions of  reserves  and  pushed  his  advantage 
until  the  arrival  of  French  reserves  barred 
the  road  to  the  sea  and  the  line  stabilized 
itself  west  of  Kemmel  and  north  and  east  of 
Bethune.  Here  was  won  a  considerable  suc- 
cess, which  at  one  moment  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  great  Allied  disaster,  but  the  last  at- 
tempts to  exploit  it,  notably  on  April  29, 
were  exceedingly  costly  and  the  German  had, 
at  last,  to  abandon  further  attack  in  the 
North,  lest  he  should  consume  reserves  es- 
sential to  the  Paris  venture,  still  his  main 
objective. 

We  had,  then,  from  April  29  to  May  27 
a  period  of  complete  rest,  of  which  I  wrote 
last  month — a  long  and  oppressive  pause,  dur- 
ing which  the  German  reorganized  his  shat- 
tered divisions,  created  new  lines  of  com- 
munication across  the  conquered  ground,  pre- 
pared for  a  resumption  of  the  main  offensive. 
In  his  first  five  weeks  he  claimed  some  125.- 
000  prisoners,  mainly  British,  a  huge  booty 
of  guns  and  supplies,  and  he  had  visibly  con- 
quered some  1500  square  miles  of  French  ter- 
ritory, three-quarters  of  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered by  him  after  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme  and  was  a  desert. 

In  the  period  of  pause  there  were  two 
obvious  lines  of  reasoning  as  to  German  pur- 
pose. The  majority  of  observers  believed 
that  the  successes  against  the  British  at  th'* 
Somme  and  at  the  Lys,  the  extent  to  which 
the  British  had  been  crowded  back  toward 
the  Channel,  the  lure  of  Calais,  surviving 
from  1914,  would  lead  Ludendorff  to  make 
the  British  Army  his  ultimate  objective,  and 
when  he  again  attacked  that  he  would  strike 
somewhere  between  Montdidier  and  Ypres, 
seeking  to  procure  the  complete  separation  of 
the  British  from  the  French. 

On  these  calculations,  evidently  shared  by 
the  British  and  French  High  Commands,  the 
Allies  made  their  main  concentration  of  re- 
serves about  Amiens,  covering  the  point  of 
junction  between  British  and  French  armie-^. 
This  concentration  also  covered  the  roads  to 
Paris  by  the  west  bank  of  the  Oise,  since  tin- 
distance  from  there  to  Amiens  is  inconsid- 
erable. But,  by  contrast,  it  uncovered  the 
eastern  roads  to  Paris.  Between  Soisson^ 
and  Rheims.  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
Aisne,  across  which  come  the  roads  taken  hv 
Billow    in   the   Marne   campaign,    the   Allied 
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Generalissimo  posted  only  a  few  British  and 
French  divisions,  which  had  suffered  severely 
in  the  earlier  fighting  and  needed  rest. 

This  disposition  of  forces  just  reversed  the 
situation  of  March,  when  the  French,  ex- 
pecting a  thrust  between  Rheims  and  Sois- 
sons  and  down  the  eastern  roads  to  Paris, 
had  stationed  their  reserves  back  of  the  Aisne 
front.  When  the  attack  came  in  Picardy  the 
French  reserves  were  hurried  westward  and 
arrived  in  time  to  save  Amiens,  after  having 
barred  the  Oise  Valley,  but  as  there  had  been 
an  absence  of  reserves  in  Picardy  in  March, 
there  was  now  an  even  more  complete  ab- 
sence of  reserves  in  Champagne  and  Ile-de- 
F ranee  in  May. 

III.    The  Third  Battle  of  the 
Aisne 

As  a  consequence  of  the  new  disposition 
of  Allied  reserves,  the  German  saw  his 
chance  and  took  it.  In  resuming  the  drive 
upon  Paris  he  had  two  obvious  lines  of  ap- 
proach. He  might  seek  to  advance  down 
the  west  bank  of  the  Oise,  along  the  roads 
followed  by  Kluck,  which  crossed  the  exist- 
ing front  between  Noyon  and  Montdidier, 
or  he  might  seek  to  open  the  roads  between 
Rheims  and  Soissons,  the  roads  used  by 
Billow  in  the  Marne  campaign.  Between 
these  two  series  of  roads  interposed  the  high 
and  rough  country  in  the  angle  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Oise,  which  at  the  north  rose 
to  the  St.  Gobain  Plateau,  the  site  of  the 
"super-gun"  bombarding  Paris,  and  to  the 
south  contained  the  forests  and  strong  de- 
fensive positions  of  the  Forests  of  Ourscamps, 
Laigue  and  Compiegne. 

In  a  word,  since  the  Aisne-Oise  angle  was 
impracticable  for  any  large  operation,  the 
Germans  had  to  advance  either  by  the  right 
flank  down  the  Oise  or  by  the  left,  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  the  Ourcq,  but  they  could  calculate 
that  when  the  flanks  had  made  sufficient 
progress  the  French  in  the  center  would  have 
to  retire  out  of  the  forests  and  high  ground 
to  far  less  advantageous  fighting  territory, 
which  was  also  materially  nearer  Paris. 

For  an  attack  west  of  the  Oise  or  north 
of  the  Aisne  German  preparation  in  both 
cases  was  complete.  Before  they  struck  in 
Picardy  in  March,  the  Germans  had  so  com- 
pletely prepared  for  an  offensive  above  the 
Aisne  that  the  French  had  been  convinced 
that  the  main  blow  would  fall  there.  West 
of  the  Oise  the  Germans  had  now  had  two 


months  to  build  communications  and  concen- 
trate munitions.  The  real  attraction  of  the 
Aisne  route  lay  in  the  fact  that  on  this  front 
the  Allies  had  only  weak  divisions  and  few, 
if  any,  local  reserves. 

Accordingly  on  May  27  the  Germans, 
some  tw^enty  divisions  strong,  struck  the  Al- 
lied line  all  the  way  from  the  point  where 
the  Laon-Soissons  railway  crosses  the  tiny 
Ailette  River  to  the  point  where  the  Allied 
line  crossed  the  Aisne  near  Berry-au-Bac, 
due  north  of  Rheims.  This  was  a  front  of 
some  thirty  miles.  All  things  considered, 
no  thirty  miles  along  the  front  from  the  Ar- 
gonne  to  the  sea  offered  more  difficulties  to 
the  assailant  or  gave  the  defenders  better 
natural  protection.  Not  was  there  any  sec- 
tion along  the  front  which  had  seen  more 
desperate  fighting. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  was  the  ground 
on  which  Kluck  had  halted  in  September, 
1916,  and  checked  the  Allied  pursuit  after 
the  Marne.  On  the  same  ground  had  been 
fought  the  battle  in  which  Nivelle  last  year 
sought  to  reach  Laon  and  had  been  beaten 
in  a  sanguinary  engagement.  At  the  mo- 
ment the  French  lines  ran  over  the  ground 
taken  by  Petain  in  the  brilliant  local  victory 
to  Malmaison,  last  autumn.  Eastward  the 
French  and  British  held  the  famous  Chemin- 
des-Dames  position,  won  in  the  offensive  last 
year  and  held  in  the  desperate  fighting  of 
last  summer. 

In  general,  the  Allied  position  had  before 
it  for  its  entire  length,  save  a  few  miles  be- 
tween Craonne  and  Berry-au-Bac,  the  little 
Ailette  River.  It  occupied  dominating 
ground  and  its  flanks  w^ere  secured  by  the 
high  ground  south  of  St.  Gobain  on  the  west 
and  by  the  Aisne  on  the  east.  Behind  this 
position,  if  it  were  forced,  was  the  deep 
Aisne,  a  serious  military  obstacle,  as  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  had  found  in  the  pursuit 
from  the  Marne.  Behind  that  again  lay  the 
Vesle,  a  much  less  considerable  stream,  but 
still  an  obstacle  to  any  foe  seeking  a  swift  ad- 
vance. Allied  High  Command  might  and 
did  calculate  that  a  German  offensive,  even 
if  it  carried  the  hills  north  of  the  Aisne, 
would  be  checked  at  the  river,  or,  at  worst, 
if  the  Aisne  were  passed  it  would  be  brought 
up  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Vesle,  and  in 
such  a  case  no  grave  danger  would  result 
from  local  losses  of  ground. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  world,  however, 
the  first  German  attack  was  immediately  suc- 
cessful. The  French  were  literally  swept 
off    the    Aisne    heights,    harried    across    the 
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river,  prevented  from  making  a  stand  there, 
pushed  across  the  Vesle  and  practically  anni- 
hilated. The  four  French  divisions  cer- 
tainly ceased  to  exist  by  the  second  day  of 
the  offensive,  while  the  British,  holding  on 
better,  had  their  flank  uncovered  and  were 
compelled  to  retire  directly  on  Rheims.  The 
new  attack  disclosed  no  new  detail;  it  was 
the  familiar  German  method,  employed  in 
Picardy  and  Flanders,  a  brief  bombardment, 
of  great  intensity,  reaching  the  back  com- 
munications, a  mad  rush  of  overwhelming 
numbers  and  the  complete  submerging  of  the 
defense.  In  a  few  hours  the  line  was  bro- 
ken on  a  front  of  over  thirty  miles  and  there- 
after for  days  it  remained  broken. 

IV.    By  the  Left   Flank 

The  German  victory  uncovered  the  east- 
ern roads  to  Paris,  which  from  Soissons  and 
from  Rheims  approach  the  French  capital 
on  either  side  of  the  little  Ourcq  River. 
Advancing,  the  Germans  moved  south  for 
only  a  relatively  few  miles  and  then  began 
to  turn  toward  the  southwest,  that  is,  di- 
rectly toward  Paris.  Only  relatively  small 
forces  were  hurried  due  south  and  these  had 
for  their  mission  seizing  and  holding  the 
north  bank  of  the  Marne  River,  to  cover 
the  flank  of  the  main  masses  which  were  now 
headed  for  Paris. 

The  problem  of  Foch  was  serious.  He 
had  first  to  bar  the  roads  to  the  capital  as 
soon  as  possible.  Until  he  did  this  there 
was  no  value  in  seeking  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  reaching  the  Marne.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  to  save  Rheims,  if  possible, 
and  prevent  the  Germans  from  taking  this 
city  and  the  high  ground  behind  it  and  thus 
extending  the  dislocation  of  the  French  front 
all  the  way  to  the  Argonne.  Immediately, 
he  could  do  nothing  but  rely  upon  the  wreck 
of  the  four  beaten  divisions  and  a  few  local 
reserves  to  slow  down  the  German  advance 
toward  Paris,  while  the  main  reserves  were 
getting  up. 

The  task  occupied  a  week.  During  this 
time  the  Germans  took  Soissons,  pushed  west 
on  a  line  on  the  Paris  side  of  the  Soissons- 
Chateau  Thierry  highway,  and  occupied 
Chateau  Thierry  and  the  north  bank  of  the 
Marne  for  a  dozen  miles  above  this  town, 
to  a  point  opposite  Dormans,  thus  cutting  the 
Paris-Chfdons-Nancy  railroad,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  lines  of  communication 
in  the  French  possession.  The  depth  of  the 
Cjerman  advance  was  thus  some  thirtx'  miles. 


The  area  of  the  territory  occupied  was  barely 
a  quarter  of  that  taken  in  Picardy,  but  it  was 
territory  which  had  been  securely  French 
since  September,  1914,  and  had  suffered  rela- 
tively little  in  the  Marne  campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  week  in  June 
the  situation  in  this  region  began  to  clear. 
French  reserves,  aided  by  American  Marines, 
strongly  reestablished  the  front  east  of  the 
forest  of  Villers-Cotterets  and  just  west  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  The  Ourcq  route  to  Paris 
was  temporarily  barred,  while  American  and 
French  troops  checked  and  threw  back  small 
German  contingents,  which  had  passed  to  the 
south  bank  of.  the  Marne  east  of  Chateau 
Thierry. 

As  for  the  Germans,  they  made  little  ef- 
fort to  exploit  their  success  once  French  re- 
serves were  up.  They  had  outrun  their  ar- 
tillery ;  the  communications  behind  them  were 
bad ;  their  troops  were  weary.  All  told,  they 
had  used  something  less  than  forty  divisions, 
and  as  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  checked 
they  began  to  draw  out  their  shock  divisions 
for  rest  and  reorganization.  Their  losses 
could  not  have  been  excessive,  since  their  suc- 
cess had  been  so  immediate  and  they  claimed 
the  capture  of  some  35,000  troops,  mainly 
French,  together  with  an  enormous  booty  in 
supplies  and  guns.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  claim  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

All  told,  this  third  German  blow  was  in 
many  ways  the  most  successful  from  the 
technical  military  side.  The  German  method 
of  attack,  which  had  won  the  victories  in 
Picardy  and  Flanders  at  heavy  costs,  here 
achieved  a  victory  at  far  more  moderate  ex- 
pense. The  failure  of  the  Allied  system  of 
defense  was  complete  and  indisputable.  The 
few  troops  holding  the  line,  although  their 
position  was  strong  and  their  resources  con- 
siderable, were  simply  swept  out  of  the  way. 
The  old  idea  of  trench  defense  and  the  war 
of  positions  seemed  finally  exploded. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  reserves  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  element  of  surprise 
was  again  present  and  that  the  Allies  had  to- 
tally failed  to  suspect  the  direction  of  the 
blow.  Finally,  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ger- 
man's interior  position,  which  enabled  him  to 
thrust  on  either  side  of  the  angle  between 
Lille  and  Verdun  with  ec^ual  ease,  celerity, 
and  success,  was  once  more  proven.  In  every 
way  the  Third  Rattle  of  the  Aisne  was  for 
the  Germans  a  shining  success.  It  uiuiues- 
tionably  brought  them  greater  results  than 
they  had  expected,  and  it  placed  them  square- 
Iv  on   the   northeastern    roads   to    Paris,   now 
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some  forty-odd  miles  away,  with  their  flank 
securely  protected  by  the  deep  waters  of  the 
River  Marne. 

For  Americans  the  latter  phase  of  this 
battle  has  a  peculiar  interest  because  our  Ma- 
rines played  an  honorable  and  conspicuous 
part  in  halting  and  even  throwing  back  the 
extreme  German  advance  about  Chateau 
Thierry  and  to  the  north.  A  lesser  success 
by  other  American  troops  about  Cantigny 
in  Picardy  won  equal  fame  and  together  these 
incidents  showed  America  was  arriving.  But 
even  these  local  achievements  were  small  con- 
solation for  a  grave  defeat,  with  continuing 
evil  consequences  for  the  Allies,  flowing  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  lost. 


V.    By   the   Right   Flank 

Between  the  third  and  the  fourth  German 
blows  there  was  little  or  no  delay.  While 
the  fighting  between  Soissons  and  Chateau 
Thierry  was  still  smoldering  the  Germans, 
on  Sunday  last,  June  9,  just  two  weeks  after 
their  attack  upon  the  Aisne,  struck  on  the 
front  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon.  And 
with  this  blow  the  German  strateg}'  began  to 
become  apparent,  for  as  the  stroke  on  their 
left  flank  had  opened  the  northeastern  roads 
to  Paris,  the  new  blow  on  the  right,  aimed 
at  opening  the  northwestern. 

The  immediate  objective  of  the  new  Ger- 
man offensive  was  the  roads  descending  from 
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THE  WESTERN  FRONT.  SHOWING  THE  TERRITORY  GAINED  BY  THE  GERMANS  SINCE  THE  2 1ST  OF  MARCH 

^The  first  phase  of  the  great  offensive,  which  began  on  March  21,  was  westward  towards  Amiens,  spreading 
southward  to  Montdidier.  The  second  phase  began  on  April  9,  south  of  Ypres.  The  third  phase  began  on  May  21, 
southward  along  the  front  from  Soissons  to  Rheims,  reaching  the  Marne.  The  fourth  phase  was  westward  of 
the  Oise   River,  toward  Compiegne,  beginning  on  June  9) 
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the  north  upon  Paris,  many  of  them  cross- 
ing the  Oise  about  Compiegne,  which  was 
the  limit  marked  by  the  Germans  for  their 
thrust,  and  this  town  lay  little  more  than  a 
dozen  miles  from  their  line  when  they 
opened.  By  taking  Compiegne  and  clearing 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oise  as  far  down  as 
Creil,  the  Germans  would  compel  the  French 
to  retire  out  of  all  the  high  ground  in  the 
angle  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne  and 
the  German  center  could  also  become  active, 
while  the  advance  would  join  up  the  front 
between  Chateau  Thierry  and  Soissons  with 
that  west  of  the  Oise. 

By  a  successful  advance  by  the  right  flank 
following  their  great  advance  by  the  left, 
the  Germans  would  turn  the  French  out  of 
the  best  natural  obstacles  covering  Paris,  the 
high  ground  and  woods  in  the  angle  between 
the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  would  transfer  the 
struggle  to  the  relatively  level  country  im- 
mediately north  of  the  French  capital,  and 
would  greatly  reduce  the  area  of  maneuver 
left  to  the  French  in  front  of  their  city. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  element 
of  surprise,  which  was  so  important  in  the 
three  earlier  blows,  was  lacking  in  the  fourth 
enterprise.  The  French  between  Noyon  and 
Montdidier  were  ready  for  the  attack  and 
reserves  were  immediately  available,  which 
prevented  any  rupture  of  the  front.  In  the 
first  days  the  Germans  did  get  forward  some 
six  or  seven  miles  at  the  extreme  point  of 
advance,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  enormous 
casualties,  and  by  the  second  day  the  French 
were  able  by  a  successful  counter-offensive  to 
narrow  the  front  of   the   German   progress. 

In  the  face  of  concentrated  artillery  and 
reserves  the  German  advance  was  slow,  yet 
for  several  days  it  was  not  interrupted  and 
the  French  policy  seemed  to  follow  the  Ver- 
dun precedent,  when  territory  not  vital  was 
sold  for  a  price  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Meuse  all  through  the  terrible  days  of  March 
and  April,  1916,  when  Dead  Man's  Hill  was 
the  prize  of  battle.  Whatever  exaggeration 
there  may  have  been  in  the  accounts  of  Ger- 
man losses  in  Picardy  and  Flanders,  it  was 
plain  at  once  that  the  costs  in  Ile-de-France 
were  to  be  enormous,  if  not  prohibitive. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite  their  losses 
the  Germans  pushed  on.  They  cK-ared  the 
Lassigny  hills  in  the  first  days,  they  drove 
the  French  down  the  Valley  of  the  Oise  from 
the  environs  of  Noyon  to  the  woods  south 
of  Rivecourt,  beyond  the  old  front  of  the 
trench  warfare  between  September,  1914, 
and  March,  1917.  In  the  center  they  drove 
July-3 


to  and  beyond  the  little  Matz  River,  and  by 
Thursday  were  well  across  it.  On  their 
right,  however,  the  Germans  were  promptly 
checked  and  even  thrown  back,  after  the 
first  immaterial  gains.  Thus  their  advance 
was,  so  to  speak,  canalized  between  the 
French  front  and  the  Oise,  in  an  ever-nar- 
rowing acute  angle. 

Still  the  advance,  limited  as  it  was  in  the 
first  days,  soon  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
French  positions  in  the  angle  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Aisne.  Already  the  attack  on 
the  Aisne  had  made  of  the  French  center  a 
narrow  salient  and  the  German  advance 
down  the  west  bank  of  the  Oise  made  the 
tip  of  the  salient  untenable.  Accordingly,  by 
June  13  the  French  had  admitted  a  retreat 
out  of  the  Forest  of  Ourscamps  as  far  as 
their  old  front  of  1914-1917,  and  they  now 
stood  only  some  six  or  seven  miles  north  of 
the  Aisne,  with  the  Forest  of  Laigue  behind 
them  and  behind  that  the  river.  German 
advance  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oise  was, 
moreover,  already  beginning  to  make  of  this 
new  position  another  salient,  which  might 
also  have  to  be  evacuated,  if  the  German 
thrust  for  Compiegne  made  further  progress. 

By  Thursday,  June  13,  the  French  were 
obviously  in  their  last  position  north  of  the 
Aisne.  •  The  German  thrust  was  still  mak- 
ing slow  progress  at  enormous  costs,  and  the 
Germans  were  still  manifestly  seeking  to  get 
Compiegne  and  open  the  valley  of  the  Aisne 
as  a  means  of  lateral  communication  between 
their  right  and  left  flanks.  So  far  they  had 
used  .upwards  of  forty  divisions  west  of  the 
Oise  and  between  seventy-five  and  eighty  for 
the  two  offensives,  that  of  May  27  and  of 
June  9,  as  compared  with  eighty-two  used 
in  the  same  time  in  the  Battle  of  Picardy. 
The  total  number  used  in  the  Picardy  fight- 
ing was  one  hundred,  while  in  the  subsequent 
conflict  in  Flanders  around  forty  were  em- 
ployed. Measured  as  a  single  blow,  the  Ger- 
man offensive  of  IVIay  27  had  by  June  13 
become  comparable  with  the  great  drive  of 
March,  although  it  had  not  }et  consumed  as 
many  divisions  as  were  iirst  and  last  used  in 
that  colossal  offensive. 

VI.  Another  Pause  . 

In  mid-June  there  came  another  pause  in 
the  German  effort.  On  the  west  bank  of 
the  Oise  the  Battle  of  Compiegne  seemed  to 
be  flickering  out  u  ith  the  Germans  not  more 
than  half  way  on  the  road  to  their  objective. 
South  of  the  Aisne  and  east  of  Villers  Cot- 
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terets  there  went  fonyard  an  inconsiderable 
but  interesting  drive  at  French  positions 
along  the  fringes  of  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets.  But  actually  the  fourth  German 
thrust  seemed  to  be  about  at  a  dead  halt  on 
the  sixth  day. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  discuss  this  operation 
as  if  it  were  completed,  but  it  is  plain  that 
at  a  cost  beyond  any  previous  sacrifice  this 
year,  the  Germans  have  gained  hardly  more 
than  a  quarter  as  much  distance  toward  their 
objective  as  in  their  Aisne  and  Somme  drives. 
They  have  been  met  promptly,  checked  early, 
and  thrown  back  unmistakably  at  certain 
points,  after  their  initial  gain.  Compared 
with  the  first  six  days  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Aisne  last  month,  the  Battle  of  Compiegne 
has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  us  and  ex- 
pensive to  our  foes.  He  has  gained  ground, 
valuable  ground,  but  only  a  little  at  a  great 
cost  and  he  has  still  much  to  gain  before 
he  reaches  his  decisive  battle. 

It  remains  probable,  but  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, that  the  Germans  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign  will  concentrate  their  efforts 
upon  Paris.  This  is  the  view  of  French  ob- 
servers. On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  well-de- 
fined British  view  that  at  least  one  more  blow 
will  fall  upon  the  line  held  by  Haig  and  that 
not  until  the  result  of  this  blow  is  established 
will  the  German  finally  decide  whether  he 
will  make  the  Channel  Ports  or  the  French 
capital  the  goal  of  his  1918  campaign. 

In  any  event  the  German,  having  used 
upwards  of  seventy  divisions  in  his  two  opera- 
tions of  May  27  and  June  9  cannot  have 
more  than  an  equal  number  available  for 
use  during  the  present  month,  whether  put 
in  against  the  British  or  the  French.  In  a 
sense  we  may  view  the  March  and  April 
thrusts  as  part  of  a  single  blow  and  the  May 
and  June  attacks  as  the  second  phase,  the 
French  phase  as  contrasted  with  the  British 
in   the  earlier  period. 

Another  British  phase  there  may  be  in  the 
next  few  weeks  and  it  may  bring  new  hours 
of  anxiety  and  of  strain,  but  if  the  Germans 
do  put  in  their  reserves  against  Britain,  the 
danger  to  Paris  will  be  lessened  and  the 
day  of  German  exhaustion  will  be  hastened. 
For  half  the  German  divisions  available  for 
striking  purposes  on  May  27,  a  period  of 
rest  and  reorganization  of  at  least  a  month 
and  probably  in  most  cases  of  two  months,  is 
now  necessary.  When  the  other  half  have 
been  used,  we  may  expect  another  pause  like 
that  of  May.  After  that  pause  the  crisis 
should  come  quickly. 


In  late  May  and  early  June  the  German 
was  seeking  to  clear  the  way  before  Paris, 
so  that  he  may  make  a  final  attack  beyond 
and  inside  the  natural  defenses  of  the  French 
capital,  of  which  the  high  ground  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  and  the  Forests  of 
Compiegne,  and  Villers  Cotterets  are  the 
most  considerable.  He  has  only  partially 
succeeded  and  will  have  to  use  new  divisions 
and  make  fresh  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
clearing  task,  which  is  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  real  struggle. 

Meantime  America  is  coming.-  Secretary 
Baker  tells  us  700,000  of  our  troops  have 
gone  and  of  these  we  may  estimate  that 
500,000  are  fighting  forces.  If  the  crisis 
of  the  campaign  is  delayed  until  August,  that 
is,  if  the  Germans  are  unable  to  make  their 
final  bid  for  victory  until  after  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  world 
war,  substantially  all  of  our  half-million  will 
be  available  for  service  in  the  line  and  we 
should  have,  by  the  end  of  August,  an- 
other quarter  of  a  million  on  their  way  and 
soon  to  become  available.  This  is  a  contribu- 
tion which  may  turn  the  scales. 

In  this  anxious  period  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  panic  or 
for  undue  pessimism.  We  have  lived  through 
three  months  of  the  campaign  of  1918  with 
only  local  defeats.  Four  months  remain, 
but  the  situation  as  to  numbers  has  begun 
to  improve  and  will  hereafter  rapidly  im- 
prove, thanks  to  the  answer  the  United 
States  has  made  to  Allied  appeals  for  men 
since  the  March  disaster.  The  appearance 
of  German  submarines  in  our  own  waters  is 
the  best  proof  that  the  German  High  Com- 
mand-at  last  recognizes  that  it  must  make 
some  semblance  of  an  answer  to  a  potent 
menace.  It  knows  it  cannot  now  cope  with 
this  American  armada,  but  it  must,  because 
of  its  public  at  home,  seek  to  paralyze  the 
fatal  flow  of  American  divisions  to  France. 

If  there  is  any  pause  in  this  shipment  of 
American  troops  to  France  the  campaign  of 
1918  will  be  lost,  if  there  is  no  interruption 
we  shall,  by  the  end  of  the  campaign,  restore 
the  balance  between  the  contending  forces 
and  the  German  will  lose  both  the  campaign 
and  the  opportunity  of  striking  again  with 
superior  numbers.  He  is  now  exploiting  the 
temporary  advantage  Russian  collapse  has 
given  him.  What  we  are  suffering  is  the 
logical  and  ineluctable  consequence  of  Rus- 
sian failure  and  it  should  have  been  apparent 
ever  after  that  collapse  that  just  what  has 
occurred  would  happen. 
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But  the  German  has  no  other  front  from 
which,  following  an  enemy  collapse,  he  can 
draw  other  divisions.  He  is  putting  in  his 
last  reserves,  while  for  our  hard-pressed  Al- 
lies we  are  just  beginning  to  furnish  reserves 
from  a  supply  that  is  well-nigh  inexhaustible. 
The  enemy  must  win  in  the  next  four  months. 
If  he  does  not  win  in  the  next  three  his 
chances  of  supreme  victory  are  probably 
small.  In  that  period  we  have  only  to  live. 
Foch  has  to  hold  Paris  as  Petain  held  Ver- 
dun. In  1916  France  waited  for  Britain. 
In  1918  France  and  Britain  are  waiting  for 
America.  The  race  is  desperately  close  and 
the  hazards  enormous,  but  after  three 
months  Allied  prospects  have  not  worsened. 

That  the  German  can  win  this  campaign 
and  thus  the  war,  seems  to  me  unthinkable 
to-day.  He  has  not  the  overwhelming  ad- 
vantages of  August  and  September,  1914. 
He  has  not  even  the  local  advantages  that 
were  his  in  the  Verdun  episode.  He  is  rap- 
idly consuming  the  best  of  his  storm  troops 
and  his  material  will  deteriorate.  This 
would  be  true  equally  of  the  Allies  were 
not  America  coming  with  the  flower  of  her 
youth.  We  Americans  shall  not  in  this  war 
have  troops  as  well  trained  as  the  Germans, 
nor  officers  of  professional  ability  comparable 
to  the  Kaiser's.     But  we  have  now  the  best 


material  left  in  Europe,  the  best  morale,  and 
at  a  certain  point  these  two  factors  begin  to 
count  decisively. 

Barring  disaster,  always  possible  in  war, 
the  fourth  German  thrust,  and  the  second 
phase  of  the  great  German  offensive,  seems 
about  at  an  end.  There  will  be  a  fifth  and 
sixth  blow.  There  will  be  a  third  and  per- 
haps a  fourth  phase.  We  have  grave  days 
before  us,  but  we  have  every  reason  still  to 
preserve  our  confidence  and  our  faith.  We 
are  at  the  supreme  crisis  of  five  years  of  world 
war,  another  ''Hundred  Days"  of  peril  are 
beginning,  but  Ludendorff  has  still  to  suc- 
ceed where  Napoleon  failed  and  he  has  no 
greater  chance. 

VII.    An    Austrian    Offensive 

Within  five  days  the  failure  of  the  latest 
German  drive  for  Paris  was  clearly  estab- 
lished and  the  Germans  broke  off  a  battle 
which  had  cost  them,  according  to  French 
estimates,  at  least  80,000  casualties.  While 
the  w^orld  w^as  looking  northward  to  see  if 
the  attack  would  be  resumed  between  the 
Somme  and  the  sea  by  Prince  Rupprecht's 
group  of  armies,  now  rested  and  reorgan- 
ized, Austria  at  last  took  the  field  and  opened 
her   long-promised  offensive,   w^hich  had   for 
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THE  SCENE  OF  AUSTRIA'S  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST  THE  ITALIAN  LINE.  BEGLfN  ON  JITME  13 

(The  black  area  on  the  map  shows  the  territory  lost  by  the   Italians  in  the  previous  .^u«itru  German  drive  during 
October  and  November  of  last  year) 
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its  immediate  objectives  Verona  and  Venice 
and  for  its  political  purpose  the  crushing  of 
Italy. 

The  larger  strategy  of  Austrian  effort  is 
simply  told:  It  was  but  a  repetition  of  that 
strategy  which  in  the  Battle  of  Caporetto 
last  autumn  led  to  Italian  defeat  and  dis- 
aster. Attacking  on  a  front  between  the 
Adige  and  the  sea,  the  Austrians  undertook 
to  break  through  the  Italian  line  on  the 
mountain  sector,  between  the  Adige  and  the 
Piave,  push  the  Italians  off  the  last  foothills 
of  the  Alps,  and  descending  into  the  plain  cut 
the  railroads  and  roads  behind  the  main 
Italian  masses  standing  behind  the  Piave. 

Exactly  the  same  thrust  in  the  Isonzo  re- 
gion last  year  had  produced  an  immediate 
collapse  of  the  Italian  front  in  the  moun- 
tains and  exposed  the  armies  fighting  east 
of  the  Isonzo  and  north  and  south  of  Gor- 
izia  to  deadly  peril.  The  geography  of  the 
campaign  was  repeated,  but  Italian  morale, 
which  had  failed  a  year  ago,  shone  forth  in 
the  first  days  of  the  new  attack  with  a  bril- 
liance which  supplied  the  brightest  page  in 
all  the  Allied  history  for  the  1918  campaign. 

With  the  fate  of  Venice  in  the  balance, 
with  the  loss  of  the  whole  province  of  Vene- 
tia  assured,  should  the  Austrians  push  out  of 
the  mountains  and  seize  Bassano,  near  which 
had  been  won  a  Napoleonic  victory,  Italy 
rose  to  the  height  of  her  task  and  during  the 
first  three  days  of  attack  flung  the  foe  back 
with  only  insignificant  gains  in  territory, 
gains  purchased  at  a  loss  which  was  beyond 
calculation  in  the  early  hours.  Fighting  for 
their  own  soil,  the  Italians  revealed  the  spirit 
of  the  generation  which  had  made  United 
Italy  a  fact. 

As  I  close  this  brief  comment  on  Wednes- 
day, June  19,  the  Italian  resistance  seems  to 
have  pinned  down  the  Austrian  advance  de- 
finitively. But  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  a 
permanent  check  for  a  foe  who  is  using  more 
divisions  than  the  Germans  employed  in  the 
Battle  of  Picardy  and  had  plainly  put  all  that 
remains  of  strength  in  the  final  gamble.  His 
chances  of  great  success  now,  when  his  at- 
tack has  opened  and  the  element  of  surprise 
has  been  eliminated,  are  much  smaller  than 
at  the  outset.  His  gains  have  been  pitifully 
small,  but  there  is  justice  in  the  words  of 
caution  coming  from  Rome.  The  effect  is 
too  great,  the  attack  of  more  than  a  million 
soldiers  backed  by  7500  guns  is  too  formid- 


able an  affair  to  warrant  extreme  enthusi 
asm  over  palpable  checks  in  the  opening  phase. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  check,  if  it  con- 
tinues, must  have  a  very  real  political  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  common  belief  of  all  ob- 
servers that  Austria  entered  this  offensive  un- 
willingly, that  she  obeyed  the  command  of 
Germany  only  after  delay  and  protest.  Do- 
mestic disorder  is  growing  throughout  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  Such  disorder  mi^zht  be 
temporarily  abolished  by  a  successful  mili- 
tary campaign,  but  defeat  In  the  field  will 
emphatically  not  contribute  to  improving  con- 
ditions at  home.  There  Is  much  in  the 
Austrian  situation  whi'ch  recalls  the  Russian 
conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  We 
have  been  so  often  deceived  by  reports  of 
Austrian  dissolution  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  be  cautious  now,  but  no  one  can  mistake 
the  growing  weakness  of  the  Hapsburg  state. 

The  next  few  days  must  tell  the  story  of 
the  present  offensive.  If  the  check  contin- 
ues, the  attack  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
as  was  the  recent  German  attack  between 
Montdidier  and  Noyon.  Such  an  abandon- 
ment would  practically  eliminate  Austria 
from  the  campaign  of  1918,  and  should  re- 
lease Italian  soldiers  for  service  In  France. 
The  non-appearance  of  German  troops,  who 
supplied  the  spearhead  for  the  1917  attack, 
suggests  that  the  demands  made  on  German 
manpower  in  France  are  such  as  to  preclude 
German  participation  In  any  "sideshow."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tardy  but  colossal  Aus 
trian  effort  in  Venetia  points  toward  the  con- 
clusion that  no  Austrian  troops  are  to  be  exs 
pected  upon  the  West  Front.  Few  seriously 
expected  Austrian  aid  to  Germany  on  the 
West  Front,  but  until  the  situation  was 
cleared  up  It  remained  a  real  if  remote  peril. 

In  the  next  few  days  of  the  operations  m 
Venetia,  the  real  problem  must  be  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Italians,  aided  by  a  few 
British  and  French  brigades.  In  holding  the 
mountain  barrier  north  of  VIcenza,  Treviso, 
and  Bassano.  If  they  hold  this,  the  Aus- 
trian thrust  will  almost  certainly  fail  In  the 
lowlands  and  Venice  be  saved.  By  contrast, 
an  advance  of  four  or  five  miles  by  the  Aus- 
trians southward  down  the  Astico,  Brenta, 
or  Adige  valleys  out  of  the  highlands  would 
compel  a  retirement  which  would  probably 
not  be  ended  until  Italy  stood  behind  the 
Adige  and  Venetia,  with  Its  capital,  was 
again  Austrian. 


EASIER  TO  RAISE  MONEY  THAN 

TO  SPEND  IT 

A    PARADOX   THAT   CONFRONTS   THE    UNITED     STATES     GOVERNMENT — SE- 
CURING PRODUCTION  A  FAR  GREATER  TASK  THAN  THAT  OF  PAYING  FOR 
IT — SOME  OF  THE  PRODUCTIVE  TASKS  ALREADY  ACCOMPLISHED — 
THE  PROBLEM   OF  LEVYING  HEAVY  TAXES  AND  NOT  CURTAIL- 
ING OUTPUT — ENGLAND'S  WISE  EXAMPLE 
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THE  United  States  Government  will 
find  it  much  more  difficult  to  spend  its 
money  during  the  next  twelvemonth  than 
it  will  to  raise  it.  That  statement  sounds 
paradoxical,  but  it  will  bear  analysis.  For 
the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  raise 
money,  in  one  form  or  another,  is — for  the 
present  at  any  rate — practically  without 
limit.  The  capacity  of  the  Government  to 
expend  that  money,  however,  is  greatly 
limited.  Such  capacity  depends  entirely  upon 
our  power  of  production.  Production  in 
turn  clearly  has  its  limits  in  labor  and  ma- 
terial. And  we  are  already  beginning  to 
experience  a  scarcity  in  those  two  commo- 
dities, both  so  vital  to  production.  We  are 
therefore  both  reasonable  and  accurate  when 
we  say  that  during  the  coming  year  it  will 
be  a  far  less  difficult  task  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  twenty  billion  dollars,  if  that 
should  happen  to  be  the  sum  it  requires,  than 
to  expend  that  sum. 

The  Government's  experience  in  the  last 
year  is  practical  proof  of  my  statement,  for 
about  a  year  ago,  when  the  Government  was 
framing  its  estimates  of  expenditures  for  its 
first  war  year,  they  aggregated  $21,000,000,- 
000.  With  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
gone,  it  is  apparent  that  the  expenditures 
in  this  first  war  year  will  total  not  more 
than  $13,000,000,000.  This  is  $8,000,000,- 
000  less  than  was  expected.  When  the  es- 
timates of  $21,000,000,000  were  first  an- 
nounced, there  were  many  who  thought  that 
the  Government  would  find  it  difficult  to 
spend  that  much  money  within  a  year.  They 
were  quite  right.  England,  in  ahuost  three 
years  of  war,  had  spent  only  slightly  more 
than  that.  England  found  it  an  arduous 
task  to  change  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis. 
America,  too,  has  found  it  an  arduous  task, 
but  we  are  making  rapid  progress. 


Suppose,  then,  we  glance  back  and  note 
some  of  the  things  that  America  has  already 
accomplished  in  the  Avay  of  production.  We 
are  somewhat  prone  to  be  critical,  and  to  feel 
that  up  to  date  our  achievements  have  not 
been  great.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  re- 
sults and  see  whether  on  the  whole  they 
are  not  highly  encouraging;  ascertain 
whether  the  American  people,  who  have  been 
pouring  out  their  treasure  to  help  win  the 
war,  have  not  in  general  been  receiving 
pretty  good  value  for  their  money. 

Answering  the  Call  to  the  Colors 

First,  in  the  last  two  months  almost  900,- 
000  men  have  been  called  or  ordered  to 
camp  under  the  selective  draft,  and  the  esti- 
mates indicate  that  at  least  1,500,000  men 
will  be  called  this  year.  This  is  nearly 
double  the  number  planned  six  months  ago. 
In  all  we  shall  soon  have  about  2,000,000 
men  called  under  the  selective  draft.  A  part 
of  these  men,  with  the  regular  army  and 
volunteers,  make  up  an  army  of  about  1,500,- 
000  that  is  being  hurried  to  France.  Their 
departure  waits  only  on  ships. 

Reviving    the   Shit^huilding    Industry 

Second,  in  shipbuilding,  we  are  hanging  up 
new  records  every  day.  AVhere  we  turned 
out  88,000  tons  in  January  last  we  turned 
out  263,000  tons  in  ]\Lay.  We  used  to  count 
the  time  of  launching  a  ship  in  weeks  and 
even  months;  now  we  count  it  in  da\s.  We 
turned  out  more  tonnage  In  May  than  Eng- 
land turned  out  in  an  average  month  \\\  the 
best  shipbuilding  year  she  ever  had  before 
the  war.  Production  with  us  will  increase 
right  along,  and  the  output  this  year  will 
probably  show  better  than  3.0()0.()()()  t.)ns. 
This  is  more  tlian  seven  times  the  output  in 
the   best   pre-war   \ear.      'Lhnt   w  ;is   bavk    in 
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1901,  when  we  built  402,000  tons.  Thus 
in  a  few  months  we  have  re-created  an  in- 
dustry which  in  this  country  had  lapsed  into 
a  state  of  decay  a  long  time  ago. 

Airplanes,  Guns,  and  Equipnient 

Third,  when  we  tackled  airplanes  we 
struck  a  most  difficult  situation.  It  was  a 
brand  new  one  for  Americans.  Building 
airplanes  had  been  with  us  a  "sporting 
proposition."  Building  them  by  the  thou- 
sand for  battle  use  was  a  horse  of  a  different 
color.  Perhaps  we  may  have  to  write  off  a 
tidy  sum  on  ''mistake  account,"  just  as  we 
have  to  do  many  a  time  in  starting  a  big  new 
business.  But  here,  too,  the  country  is  com- 
ing strong.  It  is  said  that  by  August  the 
capacity  of  plants  making  Liberty  airplane 
motors  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  in  two 
inonths'  time  the  22,500  motors  that  have 
been  ordered. 

Fourth,  we  have  probably  heard  more 
about  ships  and  airplanes  than  any  other  war 
activity.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
big  jobs.  War  buildings,  for  example,  are  a 
matter  involving  no  less  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars, distributed  in  several  hundred  units  all 
over  the  country.  No  less  than  sixteen  train- 
ing camps  have  had  to  be  constructed  to  take 
care  of  the  men  selected  from  the  10,000,000 
registrants  for  service.  Warehouses  for 
storing  immense  quantities  of  supplies  have 
had  to  be  put  up,  speedily  yet  soundly.  These 
things  have  been  done  in  record  time. 

Fifth,  equipping  all  our  men  is  another 
stupendous  task  that  we  are  accomplishing 
well.  The  men  must  have  uniforms  and 
underwear  and  shoes,  beds  and  blankets. 
Literally  tens  of  thousands  of  articles  are  on 
the  quartermaster's  lists.  And  then  comes 
the  ordnance  department  with  its  100,000 
items,  ranging  from  the  striking  pin  of  a 
rifle  to  a  motor  truck.  In  the  production 
of  thousands  of  these  things  quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance. 

The  Gain   in  AI omentum 

The  task,  then,  has  been  and  is  immense — 
not  so  much  to  raise  the  soldiers,  for  that 
has  not  been  difficult,  but  to  manufacture, 
transport,  and  distribute  the  great  quantities 
of  supplies  and  munitions  that  they  must 
have,  and  to  get  men  and  equipment  across 
the  water.  We  see  the  necessity,  pressing 
ever  more  and  more  urgently,  of  getting  our 
men  and  our  munitions  landed  in  France ; 
and  we  are  prone  to  grow  impatient,  to  for- 
get the  proportions  of  the  task,  and  to  mis- 


judge the  strength  that  we  are  accumulating 
day  by  day. 

Vast  Expetiditures 

We  may  not  have  accomplished  in  our  first 
war  year  as  much  as  we  thought  we  should, 
when  measured  by  the  money  that  has  been 
spent.  But  we  have  made  gigantic  strides 
in  mobilizing  our  industrial  resources  for 
war  purposes,  and  we  are  gaining  momentum 
every  day.  That  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
rapidly  mounting  expenditures.  In  April, 
1917 — our  first  month  in  the  war — the  Gov- 
ernment spent  less  than  $82,000,000.  Three 
months  later  it  was  spending  $208,000,000. 
In  October  expenditures  went  to  $482,000,- 
000;  in  December  to  $611,000,000;  in 
March,  1918,  to  $820,000,000.  And  now 
the  monthly  outlay  is  over  a  billion  dollars. 
These  figures  do  not  include  loans  to  the 
Allies,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  spent  in 
this  country.  Loans  in  the  last  year  amounted 
to  almost  as  much  as  the  direct  expenditures 
of  our  Government. 

These  outlays  will  continue  to  mount  as 
the  conversion  of  men  and  machinery  from 
peace  uses  to  war  uses  goes  on.  Our  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  in  the  second  war  year 
are  estimated  all  the  way  from  $20,000,000,- 
000  to  $33,000,000,000,  including  loans  to 
the  Allies.  The  more  liberal  estimates  in- 
clude in  detail  something  like  $15,000,000,- 

000  for  the  Army,  $1,500,000,000  for  the 
Navy,  $2,250,000,000  for  merchant  ship- 
building  and   $1,000,000,000   for   airplanes, 

Production  the  Vital  Problem 

We  know  full  well  that  the  demands  of 
(jur  army  and  navy  are  limited  only  by  our 
capacity — not  to  pay  for,  but  to  produce. 
Thus  the  problem  of  production  is  the  one 
that  is  vital  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  And 
to  the  solution  of  that  problem  we  must 
bend  all  the  nation's  energies.  To  help  in 
solving  it  we  must  arrange  our  whole  scheme 
of  Government  finance,  of  borrowing  and  of 
taxation — all  these  plans  being  designed,  as 

1  have  pointed  out,  not  merely  to  raise 
money,  but  to  raise  it  in  such  a  way  as  will 
best  contribute  to  the  stimulation  of  that 
production  which  our  army  and  navy,  and 
those  of  our  Allies,  so  sorely  need. 

The  Danger  of   Over-Taxation 

Unquestionably  the  Government  will  have 
to  raise,  and  can  raise,  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  the  coming  twelvemonth.  That 
will  not  be  in  itself  an  easy  task.    But  I  still 
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maintain  that  the  greater  difficulty  will  lie 
in  spending  the  money ;  and  while  it  may 
seern  paradoxical,  the  difficulties  that  the 
Government  encounters  in  spending  the 
money  may  depend  in  large  part  on  the  way 
in  w^hich  it  raises  the  money.  It  is  well 
understood  that  the  money  must  be  raised 
from  bond  issues  and  taxation.  But  that 
money,  when  raised,  cannot  be  spent  unless 
the  country  produces  the  things  that  the 
Government  needs  in  sufficient  volume  to 
meet  the  Government's  requirements.  Pro- 
duction, I  repeat,  is  the  vital  element.  It  is 
the  channel  of  expenditure  as  well  as  the 
source  of  income.  The  danger  to  be  avoided 
is  in  levying  too  heavy  taxes  on  production 
and  enterprise.  Excessive  taxation  may 
easily  dry  up  sources  of  income  and  block 
channels  of  expenditures. 

Britain's  Moderate   Taxation  Policy 

In  England,  the  Government  from  the 
beginning  realized  that  the  demands  of  the 
fighting  forces  are  limited  only  by  the  sources 
of  possible  supply.  In  framing  their  finan- 
cial program  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 
that  factor.  They  have  levied  what  they 
have  considered  as  Jieavy  taxation  as  the  na- 
tion could  bear,  without  crippling  its  indus- 
tries and  making  it  impossible  to  obtain  what 
had  to  be  borrowed.  They  have  increased 
the  tax  levies  each  year,  but  they  have  been 
careful  to  make  the  increases  of  such  propor- 
tion that  the  country  could  adjust  itself  to 
the  increased  burden  without,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  said,  shaking  to 
the  foundations  the  whole  structure  of  their 
financial  strength. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
increased  taxes  only  slightly.  The  main 
factor  was  to  keep  business  going  at  full 
speed.  In  the  second  j'^ear  about  9  per  cent, 
of  Britain's  war  expenditures  was  raised 
from  taxation.  In  the  third  year  17  per 
cent,  came  from  taxes,  and  about  18  per 
cent,  in  the  fourth  year.  In  presenting  its 
budget  for  this,  the  fifth  year,  the  British 
Treasury  proposes  to  raise  about  21  per  cent, 
of  the  war  expenditures  from  taxes.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Government 
in  England  has  recognized  the  necessity  of 
keeping  enterprise  and  industry  going  at  full 
speed,  and  has  applied  the  pressure  of  war 
taxation  gradually,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  budget  speecli  a  few  weeks 
ago  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  had  to  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  winding  up  of  businesses  that, 


owing  to  the  pressure  of  taxes,  had  been 
forced  to  haul  in  their  horns.  And  there 
is  little  business  being  done  in  England  to- 
day that  isn't  ''essential"  business. 

America's  Relatively   Heavy    Taxes 

Here  in  America,  when  we  were  framing 
our  financial  program  for  the  first  war-year, 
we  talked  about  a  50-50  plan ;  that  is,  we 
talked  about  spending  $21,000,000,000  m 
that  first  year  and  about  raising  50  per  cent, 
of  the  money  by  taxation  and  the  other  50 
per  cent,  by  issuing  bonds.  As  already  noted, 
our  actual  expenditures  will  apparently  not 
go  over  $13,000,000,000.  When  we  deduct 
from  that  sum  our  loans  to  Allies,  we  find 
that,  in  the  first  year  we  are  raising  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  our  actual  war  expenditures 
from  taxation,  whereas  England  raised  only 
18  per  cent,  in  her  fourth  year  and  proposes 
only  21  per  cent,  in  her  fifth  year.  No  other 
country  in  this  w^ar,  or  in  any  previous  war, 
has  gone  so  far  as  the  United  States  has 
gone  in  the  way  of  taxation.  It  can  be  said 
to  the  country's  credit  that  it  has  withstood 
the  shock,  dented  but  not  broken! 

Britain's  financial  policy  is  built  on  the 
principle  that,  if  supplies  are  not  to  fall  short 
of  the  demands  of  the  fighting  forces,  indus- 
try must  prosper,  not  languish ;  production 
must  be  increased  not  diminished.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty 
to  levy  as  much  taxation  as  the  people  can 
bear  without  weakening  the  nation's  pro- 
ducing and  fighting  strength. 

Englatid's  Revenues  from  Incomes  and  If  ar 
Profits 

The  bulk  of  England's  increased  taxation 
has  been  put  upon  incomes  and  the  so-called 
war  profits.  In  America,  the  income  tax 
is  still  something  of  a  no\elty,  while  in  Eng- 
land it  is  over  a  hundred  years  old.  There 
it  has  been  through  the  process  of  long  de- 
velopment, and  the  country  has  become  well 
adjusted  to  that  form  of  levy.  During  the 
war  the  rates  have  been  gradually  increased 
and  the  exemption  has  been  lowered.  The 
budget  for  the  coming  year  indicates  revenue 
from  income  tax  almost  seven  times  the  reve- 
nue received  from  this  source  in  the  last 
pre-war  year. 

And  in  the  coming  ^ear  the  British  budget 
estimates  $1,500,000,000  revenue  from  the 
excess  profits  dut\ .  Here  again  the  treat- 
ment of  business  is  on  liberal  grounds.  Pre- 
war profits,  which  were  fixed  as  a  standard 
or  base  on  which   to  determinr  cxces"^  prot- 
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its,  were  defined  as  the  average  of  any  two 
of  the  three  pre-war  years,  and  in  England 
this  period  was  one  of  good  general  business. 
Only  the  profits  in  excess  of  the  standard  so 
determined  are  taxed,  without  regard  to  the 
rate  of  return  on  capital.  There  are  no 
graduated  taxes  such  as  were  enacted  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  year  a  flat  rate 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  excess  amount  was 
imposed.  In  the  second  year  this  was  raised 
to  60  per  cent.,  and  in  the  third  year  to  80 
per  cent.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  in  his  recent  budget  speech  that  he  had 
refused  to  increase  the  rate  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

There  has  been  no  disposition  in  England 
to  tax  business  out  of  existence,  or  to  cripple 
business  or  individuals  by  taxing  incomes 
away  unreasonably  and  excessively ;  thus  to 
discourage  enterprise  and  industry.  Tax 
rates  have  increased  year  by  year,  and  so 
have  taxable  incomes.  Thus  where  the  gross 
incomes  coming  under  review  by  the  Income 
Tax  Assessor  for  the  year  1913-14  amounted 
to  $5,800,000,000,  in  the  year  1916-17  they 
amounted  to  $8,300,000,000. 

Besides  some  increases  in  income-tax  rates 
scheduled  for  the  coming  year,  important  in- 
creases are  made  in  England  in  the  duties  on 
consumption  of  certain  articles — notably 
spirits,  tobacco,  matches,  and  luxuries.  In 
America,  indirect  taxation  has  not  been  given 
the  attention  it  requires.  Possible  sources 
of  revenue  such  as  this  should  receive  more- 
consideration  in  any  new  revenue  bill  that 
may  be  framed  ;  for  the  principle  involved 
in  indirect  taxation  is  that  of  securing  large 
additional  revenues,  and  yet  of  distributing 
the  tax  burden  equitably  and  with  least 
hardship. 

I  have  described  England's  record  in  mat- 
ters of  revenue  and  taxation,  because,  as  all 


students  are  agreed,  she  has  handled  her 
financial  problems  throughout  the  war  with 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  skill.  With  re- 
sources and  available  wealth  far  less  than 
our  own,  she  has  each  year  raised  revenues 
actually  in  excess  of  her  requirements.  And 
what  is  more  notable,  she  has  accomplished 
this  task  in  a  way  to  encourage  industry  and 
to  obtain  constantly  and  heavily  increasing 
production  of  the  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  nation  and  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Importance    of    Prosperity    and    Confidence 

Now  we  in  our  turn  must  realize  that,  if 
our  output  is  to  be  at  all  sufficient  to  supply 
the  great,  urgent  demands  of  our  fighting 
forces  and  those  of  our  Allies,  then  we  must 
see  to  it  that  business  prospers,  that  confi- 
dence m  our  credit  structure  be  not  shaken. 
The  momentum  we  have  now  gained  must 
be  accelerated,  not  checked ;  sources  of  rev- 
enue must  flow  abundantly,  not  dry  up  ; 
channels  of  expenditures  must  be  enlarged, 
not  blocked.  In  that  way,  and  in  that  way 
alone,  our  Government  will  be  able  to  spend 
all  the  money  it  can  raise,  and  to  raise  all 
the  money  that  it  can  speqd. 

Any  other  way  spells  disaster ;  for  in  war- 
time no  fighting  nation  can  hope  to  win  if  it 
adopts  any  scale  of  taxation  that  threatens 
to  wipe  out  profits  and  incomes,  to  destroy 
credit,  to  curtail  and  slow  down  production. 
American  business  men  in  turn,  and  all  the 
American  people,  are  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  bear  all  the  taxation  that  our  ur- 
gent necessities  require.  Again  and  again 
they  have  shown  this  spirit ;  and  they  are  pre- 
pared to  go  to  any  length,  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices that  will  help  to  gain  the  victory  that 
must  be  had  if  the  world  is  to  be  kept  a  place 
of  freedom  for  free  peoples. 


THE  FRENCH   "73"— MOST    FAMOUS  OF   ALL   FIELD   GUNS 

(The    secret    of    success   lies    in    the   mechanism    for   checking    the     recoil,     the    gun     proper     moving    backward     a 
distance   of  about  four  feet  on  its  carriage.      The  75  milimeter  projectile — approximately  3  inches — weighs  12  pounds) 


CANNON  TO  FIGHT 
HINDENBURG 

BY  COLONEL  O.  B.  MITCHAM.  U.  S.  A. 


NOTHING  has  been  shown  more  plain- 
\y  in  this  great  war  than  the  over- 
whelming importance,  on  fields  of  battle,  of 
modern  artillery  of  all  calibers.  Although 
cannon  had  previously  been  in  use  for  centu- 
ries, it  required  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon  to 
first  recognize  this  value  and  to  use  it  in 
masses  of  guns  as  later  experiences  in  war  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  for  full  success.  The 
bloody  fields  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
Eylau,  and  Wagram  were  the  results  of  an 
artillery  officer's  training  and  of  a  clear  per- 
spective of  the  proper  operation  and  employ- 
ment of  artillery  on  the  battlefield.  1  he 
victories  that  he  gained  were  largely  due  to 
the  effects  of  guns  in  groups  or  masses ;  even 
then  in  a  way  the  great  Emperor  partially 
recognized,  with  the  inferior  ordnance  of  his 
time,  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  to-day  has 
become  a  watchword:  "The  gun  conquers, 
the  infantry  takes  possession." 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  battles 
fought  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  gave 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  use  of  large 
numbers  of  guns  until  our  own  Civil  War 
brought  to  the  front  the  value  of  Napoleon's 
employment  of  field  guns.  The  best  illus- 
tration during  that  war  was  the  artillery 
duel    on    the    third    day    of    the    struggle    at 


Gettysburg  between  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns  of  Lee  on  Seminary  Ridge  and 
the  eighty  guns  of  Meade  on  Cemetery  Hill; 
this  duel  formed  an  intensive  two  hours' 
cannonade  such  as  had  never  been  heard  be- 
fore on  our  continent.  While  the  value  of 
the  massing  of  guns  on  the  battlefield  in  fol- 
lowing wars  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  was  rec- 
ognized, it  remained  for  the  present  world 
struggle  to  witnecs  the  climax  of  artillery 
employment  by  the  use  of  numbers  of  guns 
on  the  fields  of  northern  France,  of  western 
Russia,  and  of  the  Italian  struggles  on  the 
Isonzo,  the  Piave,  and  the  Brenta  rivers. 

In  Flanders  and  northern  France  the 
simultaneous  use  of  thousands  of  guns  of  all 
calibers  in  battles  has  been  a  coninion,  almost 
a  daily  occurrence.  On  a  twenty-mile  front 
in  the  assaults  around  Verdun  in  1^16,  the 
Germans  are  said  to  have  massed  at  one  time 
3000  guns ;  these  were  arranged  in  echelon 
according  to  caliber  and  range  and  expended 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rounds  each  da\ . 
In  the  battles  of  the  Somme  in  1^^17  the 
British  are  reported  to  have  expended  1  "^.- 
000,000  rounds  in  two  weeks'  fighting.  ;^nd 
in  the  drive  in  March  last  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Anu'ens  sector  on  a  front  of  fifty  nu'les 
it    is    claimed    that     10,000    guns,    assembled 
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from  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
opened  the  fight  and  continued  in  action  for 
hours;  the  amount  of  ammunition  fired  dur- 
ing that  time  can  only  be  conjectured.  The 
recent  drive  against  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
on  the  Aisne  front  was  preceded  by  a  two- 
hours'  creeping  barrage  from  3000  guns. 

The  term  "barrage,"  or  ''curtain  of  fire," 
is  one  that  has  originated  during  the  present 
war;  it  is  applied  to  the  simultaneous  fire  of 
a  number  of  guns  over  any  designated  area — 
as  for  instance  of  a  front  line  of  trenches — 
which  area  is  to  be  covered  for  a  given  time 
with  a  rain  of  projectiles.  Before  an  in- 
tended assault  is  made,  the  guns  are  all  given 
the  necessary  direction  and  elevation  and,  at 
a  signal,  begin  firing  together.  After  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  by  signalling,  the  elevation  and 
direction  of  the  guns  are  changed  to  an- 
other more  distant  area  or  line  of  trench  in 
order  to  throw  a  shower  of  projectiles  over 
it,  and  thus  to  prevent  reinforcements  coming 
forward  to  strengthen  any  assaulted  line. 

The  method  of  regulating  the  artillery  fire 
can  be  best  likened  to  the  action  of  a  hose 
when  a  stream  of  water  is  thrown  to  a 
greater  and  greater  distance  by  elevating  the 
hose  nozzle. 

These  facts  call  attention  to  the  now  very 
apparent  need  in  our  country  of  suitable 
mobile  artillery  of  all  kinds  and  calibers  and 
to  the  practically  total  lack  of  efficient  arma- 
ment of  this  kind  when  war  upon  Germany 
was  declared  in  1917.  Although  our  War 
Department,  through  its  most  prominent  offi- 
cers, had  for  years  requested  of  Congress 
ample  appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
guns  that  would  take  time,  skill,  and  money 
to  build,  no  funds  of  any  large  amount  were 
granted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  entry 
into    the   war    brought    at    once    before   our 


people  what  was  already  known  to 
our  military  authorities,  i.e.,  that  our 
army  was  lacking  in  all  the  necessities 
for  carrying  on  active  hostilities  on 
any  large  scale.  What  money  had 
ahead}'  been  granted  for  ordnance 
construction  had  been  wisely  ex- 
pended— as  far  as  it  would  go — in 
procuring  a  certain  number  of  field, 
siege,  and  seacoast  cannon ;  but  the 
supply  was  totally  inadequate,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  designs  were  already 
almost  obsolete. 

Our  single  gun  factory  at  Water- 
vliet  Arsenal  could  not  begin  to  turn 
out  ordnance  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  imme- 
diately following  our  entry  into  war,  and 
it  became  at  once  necessary  to  call  on  pri- 
vate gun  factories,  such  as  Bethlehem 
and  Midvale,  to  put  their  facilities  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  These  estab- 
lishments had  already  been  turning  out  ord- 
nance for  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
were  prepared  to  start  at  once  upon  the  stand- 
ard types  of  field  and  siege  guns  used  by 
those  nations.  Our  own  long  recoil  3-inch 
field  gun  had  been  improved  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  gun  carriage  made  but  not  tested. 
This  was  to  constitute  our  new  model  of 
1916  which,  reduced  in  caliber  to  75  mm,  or 
2.95  inches,  is  now  under  manufacture  and 
test.  But,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  number  of 
batteries  of  the  famous  French  75  mm.  or 
"soixante  qijinze"  had  been  obtained  from 
the  French  Government  for  the  use  of  our 
troops  in  the  field  in  France.  No  gun  ever 
before  used  in  war  has  excited  more  interest 
nor  exerted  more  influence  than  this  famous 
field  gun.  To  the  layman  it  is  probably  a 
new  type;  but  in  reality  it  was  one  of  the 
first   long-recoil   guns  ever   invented. 

It  was  the  combined  design  of  Colonel 
Deport  and  other  officers  of  the  French  artil- 
lery; the  excellence  of  its  construction  can- 
not be  denied,   although   its  invention  dates 
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back  to  1897.  Even  to-day  it  is  far  ahead  of 
any  field  gun,  not  only  of  its  own  time  but 
of  those  of  later  design.  It  stands  for  the 
first  real  attempt  to  produce  a  field  gun  that 
could  be  called  a  quick  firer ;  it  was  also  the 
earliest  in  which  independent  recoil  was 
combined  with  independent  sighting  ar- 
rangements, with  a  quick-action  breech  mech- 
anism, and  with  fixed  ammunition.  By  the 
last-mentioned  term  is  meant  the  uniting  to- 
gether in  a  single  cartridge  of  the  projectile 
and  powder  charge  as  in  the  case  of  small- 
arm  ammunition. 

The  method  of  thecking  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  on  the  carriage  has  been  the  secret  of 
its  great  success  in  the  field.  The  details 
have  never  been  published,  but  its  form  is 
one  now  fairly  well  known  to  ordnance  de- 
signers— namely,  there  are  two  cylinders,  one 
filled  with  glycerine  and  water  and  the  other 
with  air  at  a  certain  pressure.  When  the 
gun  recoils,  one  cylinder  goes  back  with  it, 
the  glycerine  and  water  contained  in  it  be- 
ing forced  into  the  compressed-air  cylinders, 
still  further  compressing  the  air.  When  the 
recoil  is  checked,  the  gun  has  moved  to  the 
rear  a  distance  of  about  four  feet ;  the  com- 
pressed air  expands  again,  driving  back  the 
glycerine  and  water,  and  the  gun  is  forced 
forward  into  the  firing  position.  As  a  pre- 
cautionary  measure,    onlv   certain   speciah'sts 
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A    WW,    J5RITISII     IIOWITZKR,    MOUNTKl)  ON    A    Sl.MION- 

ARY     PLATFORM 

(This  howitzer,  or  short  gun,  has  been  afTcctionately 
termed  "CIranny"  by  the  British  soldier.  It  is  ''.J  inches 
in  caliber.  Above  and  below  the  gun  are  cylinders  for 
"taking   up"   the   recoil) 


A    MONSTER  FRENCH   GUN    MOUNTED  ON   A   RAILROAD 
TRUCK 

(This  particular  gun  fires  a  40  cm.  projectile— 16 
inches.  The  French  have  also  in  successful  operation 
one  of  52  cm.,  or  20  inches,  on  a  railway  mount) 


are  permitted  to  disassemble  and  to  assemble 
the  recoil  cylinder  so  that  many  of  the  most 
important  and  essential  details  of  construc- 
tion are  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 
With  the  above  arrangements,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  aimed  shots  per  minute  can  be 
fired  with  a  maximum  range  of  nearly  four 
miles.  The  projectile  weighs  approximately 
twelve  pounds. 

One  disadvantage  in  the  construction  of 
its  field  carriage — an  objection  that  applies 
to  similar  guns  of  other  nations — is  that  an 
elevation  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees 
and  a  traverse  in  azimuth  of  only  six  degrees 
can  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  design  of 
trail.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  new  style 
of  carriage,  also  the  invention  of  Colonel 
Deport,  has  been  adopted — known  as  the 
"split  trail"  as  shown  on  the  next  page. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  design  are  evident; 
an  elevation  of  forty  degrees  or  more  and  a 
traverse  of  an  equal  amount  give  greater  fa- 
cility of  handling  and  far  w  ider  and  extended 
fields  of  fire.  Our  new  field  caniaires  will 
no  doubt  be  of  this  form ;  but  nfither  the 
new  gun  nor  its  carriage  have  yet  been  issued 
to  the  ser\'ice.  so  that  no  specific  details  can 
be   published. 

The  LTiins   must   used   b\-   the  Gernians  for 
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(The  illustration  shows  the  advantages  of  the  so-called  "split  trail,"  the 
new-style  carriage,  which  permits  greater  elevation  and  wider  range  with- 
out   change    of    position) 


offensive  or  defensive  purposes  in  the  field  are 
the  77  mm.  (3.03")  gun,  and  the  105  mm. 
(4.13")  gun  and  howitzer.  Their  remain- 
ing guns  for  other  purposes  follow  in  general 
the  approximate  calibers  of  those  employed 
by  other  nations. 

As  the  type  of  British  field  gun  and  car- 
riage was  being  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, a  number  have  been  acquired  for  our 
own  service  with  a  caliber  reduced  from  3.3 
inches  to  2.95  inches  or  75  mm.  With  a 
few  minor  changes  the  gun  and  carriage  of 
this  model  are  exactly  as  used  in  the  British 
service ;  no  doubt  the  gun  has  been  and  will 
be  found  excellent  in  actual  warfare. 

For  siege  purposes  both  guns  for  direct 
fire  and  howitzers  for  indirect  and  high-angle 
fire  are  employed.  Such  designs  of  cannon 
of  various  calibers  are  found 
in  all  services,  the  uses  to 
M  hich  they  are  to  be  put  gen- 
erally determining  the  caliber 
and  weight  of  the  projectile, 
while  the  facility  of  mobility, 
combined  with  strength  to  re- 
sist the  shock  of  recoil  at  the 
time  of  firing,  are  the  govern-^ 
ing  features  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  carriages.  Our 
own  service  has  heretofore 
used  a  4.7"  gun  as  well  as  a 
4.7"  howitzer,  and  a  six- 
inch  howitzer  has  also  been 
issued,  though  in  very  limited 
numbers.  As  no  type  of  six- 
inch  gun  had  been  designed 
and  manufactured,  there  will 


be  used  during  the  present 
war  in  our  service  a  gun 
of  a  caliber  of  155  mm. 
(6.10"),  of  French  design, 
that  has  been  largely  used  by 
the  French  artillery  in  the 
war  in  combination  with  the 
howitzer  or  short  gun  of  the 
same  caliber  and  firing  a 
projectile  of  approximately 
the  same  weight.  A  British 
howitzer  of  eight  inches  in 
caliber  had  already  been 
manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  one  of  9.2 
inches  caliber  for  the  same 
government ;  these  were  also 
ordered  by  our  Ordnance 
Department  from  private 
manufacturers,  as  they  could 
be  readily  furnished  in  quick 
time.  A  standard  9.5-inch 
or  240-mm.  cannon  has  been  designed  and 
adopted  as  our  heaviest  type  of  field  or  siege 
ordnance. 

All  of  the  above-named  guns  will  consti- 
tute our  mobile  artillery,  or  those  guns  and 
howitzers  that  will  be  transported  on 
wheeled  vehicles  and  will  be  drawn  by  horses 
or  by  armored  artillery  tractors.  While  the 
horse  will  not  be  displaced  at  present  as  a 
motive  power  for  field  artillery,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  equip  all  American  batteries  with 
tractors. 

In  the  British,  French,  and  German  ar- 
mies only  guns  above  six  inches  in  caliber 
have  heretofore  been  supplied  with  motor 
traction ;  it  has  not  been  found  practicable 
to  put  motor  tractors  on  the  guns  of  smaller 
caliber   since  they   have   to   leave   the   roads 
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and  to  cross  ground  of  every  description, 
such  as  plowed  fields,  ditches,  mud  holes, 
fallen  trees,  etc.  But  recent  tests  in  our 
country  of  a  specially  designed  tractor  on 
ground  of  every  description  has  shown  that 
motor  transport  can  be  used  for  field  guns 
and  light  howitzers,  so  that  everything  now 
points  to  the  fact  that  all  our  own  batteries 
of  mobile  artillery  of  every  caliber  will  soon 
be  motorized.  The  tractor  recently  tested 
is  described  as  an  easily  handled  machine, 
with  the  usual  caterpillar  creepers  and  with 
an  engine  that  will  work  on  a  slope  as  great 
as  seventy  degrees.  It  can  thus  climb  into 
and  out  of  shell  holes  and  has  a  special  device 
of  a  soft-ground  grip  that  can  be  readily 
removed  for  operation  on  a  road. 

The  present  war  has  brought  forward  a 
type  of  ordnance,  at  least  new  on  the  battle- 
field ;  i.e.,  seacoast  cannon  mounted  on  field 
carriages  or  on  railway  mounts  for  firing  at 
long  ranges  to  reach  behind  the  regular  battle 
lines  the  enemy's  communications,  perma- 
nent or  temporary  camps,  roads  or  command- 
ing positions.  Usually  guns  of  five,  six  or 
even  eight  inches  caliber  have  been  mounted 
on  wheeled  mounts  and  have  been  employed 
for  these  purposes.  Probably  next  to  the 
French  "soixante  quinze,"  no  gun  excited  so 
much  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as 
the  reported  42-cm.  or  16.8-inch  howitzer 
on  a  field  mount.  There  has  always  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  employment  of  a  gun 
of  this  caliber  at  that  time  on  such  a  mount. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  guns  used 
against  the  fortifications  of  Liege,  Namur, 
and  Antwerp  in  1914  were  the  Krupp  28  cm. 
or  11.2-inch  howitzers  and  the  Austrian 
(Skoda)  30.5  cm.  or  12-inch  howitzer,  both 
with  M-lieeled  mounts.     It  is  presumed   that 
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THE    FRENCH    240    MM.     (9.4-INCH  >     iiuWllZEU, 
WITH     STATIONARY     MOUNT 

similar  types  of  ordnance  for  use  in  Ger- 
many when  the  Germans  are  driven  to  their 
borders  have  been  designed  here  and  will  be 
employed  by  our  troops. 

During  our  Civil  War  guns  mounted  on 
railway  carriages  and  moving  on  standard- 
gauge  tracks  were  employed  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. In  the  present  great  struggle  heavy 
seacoast  guns  on  regularly  designed  railway 
mounts  are  everywhere  used  for  long-range 
firing.  These  mounts  differ  in  design,  recoil 
being  checked  at  times  by  properly  con- 
structed hydraulic  or  hydro-pneumatic  com- 
binations of  cylinders  on  the  cars;  in  other 
cases  the  guns  are  run  over  regularly  con- 
structed emplacements  and  are  lowered  into 
position,  being  afterwards  raised  with  their 
mounts   and   the  cars   run   back   as   required. 

The  largest  gun  so  far  known  to  have 
been  thus  mounted  is  the  French  52-cm.  or 
20.5-inch  gun,  of  which  a  few  only  have 
been  built.  It  has  a  range  of  twenty-seven 
miles,  while  Krupp  claims  to  have  a  some- 
what similar  gun  with  a  range  of  thirt\- 
eight  miles.  It  is  exident  that,  in  general, 
guns  of  this  size  can  lune  but  little  effect  ex- 
cept upon  well-defined  targets,  such  as  a  fort. 
a  town  or  a  forest,  or  an  extent  of  count r\ 
where  it  is  known  that  troops  are  moving  oi- 
are  encamped.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
all  fire  from  such  guns  nuist  he  directed  from 
aeroplanes  or  ohsers  ation  halloous,  as  the  tar- 
get is  eiuirt'l\-  in\  isible  to  tin-  otlicers  and  men 
carrying   out    tlu*    bonibariiineiit    with    tliciu 
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From   .Scientific  American 

PROJECTILE  FIRED  BY  GERMAN  LONG-RANGE  GUN 

("As  reconstructed  by  French  experts,  from  fragments 
l»icke(l    up  in   Paris) 

The  moral  effect  upon  the  soldiers  of  the 
front  line  in  having  the  support  of  large  guns 
must  have  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
construction  of  such  huge  and  expensive 
ordnance. 

The  projectiles  for  field,  siege  and  sea- 
coast  guns  are  either  shrapnel  or  high  explo- 
sive shell.  The  former  consist  of  a  steel  case 
or  body  filled  with  small  balls,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  bursting  charge,  generall}^  of  black 
powder,  and  with  a  fuse  for  exploding  the 
shrapnel  after  a  certain  time,  or  at  any  given 
point  in  its  flight.  Shrapnel  are  employed 
only  against  animate  objects,  such  as  men, 
horses,  teams  of  supply  trains,  etc. 

A  high  explosive  shell  is  a  projectile  simi- 
lar in  form  to  a  shrapnel,  but  filled  with  a 
bursting  charge  of  a  high  explosive  that  is 
detonated  by  a  specially  constructed  fuse  on 
striking  the  ground.  The  high  explosive 
bursting  charge  is  generally  tri-nitro-toluol — 
usually  designated  as  TNT ;  but  other  high 
explosives  such  as  picric  acid  can  also  be 
employed.  While  such  a  shell  is  hred  against 
the  personnel  ox  a  hostile  army,  it  is  also  used 
to  destroy  trenches,  blow  up  houses,  destroy 
roads,  etc. ;  it  is  now  the  principal  form  of 
projectile  used  on  the  battle  field. 


The  gas  bomb  or  shell  is  an  invention  of 
the  present  war  and  is  used  in  large  numbers 
to  cover  a  stretch  of  country  or  trench  with 
a  cloud  of  noxious  gases  or  vapors.  These 
shells  are  thrown  bj^  guns  or  trench  mor- 
tars, and  are  employed  to  precede  an  attack 
in  force.  The  gases  are  of  many  different 
kinds ;  they  most  generally  affect  the  throat 
and  lungs  in  breathing;  others,  such  as  tear 
shell,  irritate  the  e^'es  and  interfere  with 
vision ;  others,  styled  mustard  shell,  irritate 
and  blister  the  skin  producing  sores  of  va- 
rious kinds. 

New  kinds  of  gases  are  being  constantly 
discovered  and  used  on  the  battle  field.  If 
newspaper  reports  can  be  believed  our  own 
newest  gases  are  more  effective  than  any 
heretofore  employed  by  any  combatant. 

On  March  23  last  the  people  of  Paris  were 
surprised  by  the  fall  in  parts  of  the  city  of 
projectiles  or  bombs,  supposed  at  first  to  have 
come  from  aeroplanes  that  had  escaped  de- 
tection. It  was  finally  discovered,  however, 
that  they  were  artillery  projectiles  fired  from 
a  gun  or  guns  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Laon, 
at  least  seventy-five  miles  away.  This  bom- 
bardment from  these  or  other  similar  guns 
has  continued  intermittently  ever  since,  al- 
though it  is  believed  that  the  original  guns 
were  destroyed  by  French  artillery  fire  or 
were  removed  by  the  Germans  themselves 
for  repairs.  Except  on  Good  Friday,  when 
one  of  the  projectiles  fell  upon  a  church 
while  the  congregation  was  assembled,  thus 
killing  seventy-six  and  wounding  ninety,  al- 
most all  women  and  children,  the  damage 
done  by  the  gun  has  been  relatively  slight 
and  the  casualties  few. 

The  origin  and  nature  of  the  new  gun 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but 
the  mystery  as  regards  the  gun  itself  and  its 
projectile  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  It 
has  been  generally  known  that  the  Germans 
had  a  number  of  sixteen-inch  naval  guns  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war;  but  the  number 
that  have  been  thrown  aside  since  that  time 
must  be  very  small.  The  ordinary  heavy  gun 
is  too  short  to  allow  all  of  the  powder 
charge  to  burn  up  in  the  bore,  and  conse- 
quently, at  the  time  of  discharge,  a  large 
amount  of  unconsumed  powder  is  blown 
from  the  muzzle.  Since  work  is  equal  to 
pressure  over  a  prescribed  path,  if  the  bore 
of  the  gun  can  be  lengthened,  then  the  pres- 
sure of  the  powder  gases  can  act  upon  the 
projectile  for  a  longer  time  and  over  a  longer 
path,  thus  giving  it  a  higher  velocity  and 
consequently  greater  energy.  The  range  of 
the  projectiles  will  therefore  be  greater  the 
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longer  the  bore.  The  Germans,  as  far  as 
can  be  learned,  lined  their  old  sixteen-inch 
guns  with  specially  constructed  steel  tubes 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length  and  210  mm. 
(8.27")  inside  diameter;  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  heavy  guns  made  them  amply 
strong  to  withstand  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  powder  gases  and  to  add  to  the  ability  of 
the  relatively  thin  lining  tube  to  resist  burst- 
ing or  fracture. 

The  fragments  of  the  projectiles  that  have 
been  picked  up  in  Paris  have  permitted  in  a 
way  a  reconstruction  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  two  copper  bands  have  their  ordinary 
function  on  a  breech-loading  projectile, 
namely,  to  give  to  it  its  rotation  when  forced 
through  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  But  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  projectiles  are  also  rifled 
on  the  exterior  just  above  each  band.  These 
riflings  must  fit  accurately  those  of  the  bore 
without  any  forcing;  their  functions  are 
threefold :  first,  to  increase  the  velocity  of  ro- 
tation and  therefore  the  regularity  of  the 
trajectory;  second,  to  divide  up  the  rotating 
pressure  which  under  the  conditions  of  firing 
would  strip  or  tear  the  copper  bands  if  they 


alone  had  to  sustain  this  pressure;  third,  to 
prevent  escape  of  gas  in  case  of  an  excessive 
deformation  of  the  copper  band.  This  ri- 
fling of  the  projectiles  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  novelty,  as  it  has  been  used  in  many 
guns  of  early  design. 

Due  to  the  length  of  the  modified  210  mm. 
gun,  a  high  velocity  of  probably  4000  or 
5000  feet  per  second  has  been  obtained ;  when 
fired  at  an  elevation  of  45  degrees,  or  even 
50  degrees,  the  projectile  would  quickly  reach 
a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  where 
it  is  calculated  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  is  one-tenth  of  the  normal  and 
consequently  where  the  air  resistance  would 
be  almost  nil.  Thus  a  range  of  seventy-five 
or  eighty  miles  can  be  easily  obtained,  but 
with  greatly  diminished  accuracy  as  regards 
any  particular  object  aimed  at.  The  orig- 
inal long-range  guns  used  seem  to  have  been 
worn  out  or  destroyed ;  the  ones  now  used 
are  approximately  9.5-inch  caliber. 

The  long-range  gun  has  no  great  military 
value;  its  cost  must  have  been  huge,  and  the 
damage  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  expense  involved. 


^  Harris  &  Kuii\K 

A  NEW  UNITED  STATES  IVIOTGR  TRACTOR  SUCCESSF-ULLY  HAULING  A  4.7-lNC  H  GUN  OVER  DUFICULT  CRd  ND 
(Artillery  tractors  have  been  used  in  Kuroi.e  for  large  khms.  I.iit  not  for  those  ..f  small  caliber  which  frc<|Ucntly 
have  to  leave  roads  and  cross  fields,  ditches,  shell  holes,  and  other  difljcult  ground.  This  new  Anu-ncin  artillery 
tractor    demonstrated    its  ability,    when    under    test    in    Washington    last    month,    to   overcome    such    ol)staclcs) 


AS  THE  ALLIES  SEE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Impressions  of  a  Recent  Visit 
BY  GEORGE  E.  VINCENT 

(President  of  the   Rockefeller  Foundation) 


WHEN  at  a  dinner  given  last  April  in 
an  Italian  cit>^  to  the  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  an  eloquent  speaker 
ended  a  fervid  oration  in  praise  of  the 
United  States  with  the  cry,  "Viva  il  presi- 
dente  Giorgio  Wilson!"  he  not  only  quaintly 
epitomized  American  history,  but  he  conveyed 
a  hint  of  haziness  in  the  faith  of  the  Italian 
people  in  our  purpose  to  come  to  their  aid. 
The  almost  pathetic  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mr.  Davison  and  his  party  were  greeted  in 
the  chief  Italian  cities  deepened  the  impres- 
sion that  Italy  has  been  looking  to  the 
United  States  with  eager,  although  slightly 
incredulous,  hope. 

It  must  be  owned  that  until  recently  our 
aid  so  far  as  the  Italian  public  saw  it  was 
largely  verbal.  It  is  true  that  our  Gov- 
ernment made  large  loans  to  Italy,  but  these 
did  not  strike  the  popular  imagination.  A 
group  of  American  aviators  in  training,  it 
was  said,  for  the  French  front;  a  thin  stream 
of  commodities  oozing  in  through  Genoa 
and  Naples;  a  Red  Cross  Commission  of 
inquiry ;  a  few  boxes  of  Red  Cross  hospital 
supplies;  a  fleet  of  American  ambulances;  an 
irritatingly  belated  declaration  of  war 
against  Italy's  arch-enemy — these  were  the 
principal  American  contributions  up  to  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  1918.  For  this  situa- 
tion we  know  there  were  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  but  one  can  readily  understand  how 
hard  it  must  have  been  for  Italy  not  to  re- 
gard us  as  indifferent  and  dilatory. 

The  people  of  the  Peninsula  are  sensitive 
about  what  seems  to  them  American  parti- 
ality for  France.  They  feel  that  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  with  respect  to 
both  goods  and  sympathy.  They  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  historic  ties  and  the  recent 
events  which  have  drawn  France  and  the 
United  States  so  closely  together.  Of  this 
Italian  sensitiveness  the  agents  of  the  Central 
Powers  have  taken  full  advantage.  "The 
Americans  care  nothing  for  Italy  except  to 
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use  her  for  their  own  purposes.  Her  inter- 
ests will  be  sacrificed  by  France,  Britain  and 
America,  who  are  looking  out  only  for 
themselves.  America  will  send  no  troops  to 
Italy.  She  cannot  send  many  anywhere. 
She  is  merely  bluffing.  Her  capitalists  will 
attempt  to  exploit  the  Italians."  Such  are 
the  amiable  suggestions  which  the  Teutonic 
agents  industriously  seek  to  fix  in  Italian 
minds. 

In  spite  of  this  propaganda,  the  effect  of 
which  is  not  weakened  by  the  socialist  pacif- 
ism of  certain  Lombardy  cities,  or  by  the  re- 
grettable lack  of  sympathy  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Vatican,  the  Italian  people 
as  a  whole  seem  to  have  clung  to  the  belief 
that  America  is  sincere  and  may  be  relied 
upon.  Happily  of  late  the  proofs  of  this 
have  been  accumulating.  A  more  adequate 
supply  of  tonnage;  the  possibility  that  Amer- 
ican troops  will  be  sent  to  the  Italian  front; 
the  timely  service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  the  Italian  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
ilies; to  refugees  and  other  civilians;  its  pro- 
posed anti-tuberculosis  campaign ;  the  arrival 
of  Red  Cross  supplies;  the  administration  by 
the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  recreation 
huts  for  Italian  soldiers;  the  visits  of  the 
American  Secretary  of  War,  and  of  the 
head  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  the  nota- 
ble address  of  President  Wilson  at  the  Red 
Cross  meeting  in  New  York — all  have 
served  to  encourage  the  Italians  and  to  per- 
suade them  of  America's  sincerity  and  de- 
termination. 

Of  France's  warmth  of  feeling  for  the 
United  States  there  can  be  no  question. 
Pershing's  "Lafayette,  we  are  here,"  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  nation.  The  decision  to 
brigade  our  troops  with  the  French  and  the 
British  was  hailed  not  only  as  sound  policy, 
but  as  a  stirring  example  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  American  Government  and  those 
of  our  officers  and  men  in  France  represent 
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a  vast  economic  contribution  which  has 
brought  prosperity  to  many  provinces,  towns 
and  villages.  While  France  was  not  bled 
white,  the  transfusion  of  material  and  vital 
force  from  the  American  republic  came  at 
an  opportune  moment  and  has  given  new 
strength  and  courage.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
German  assertions  that  the  United  States 
aims  at  the  commercial  and  industrial  control 
of  France  have  been  met  with  ridicule  and 
scorn. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  convince  the 
French  people  that  America  is  not  actuated 
by  wholly  self-regarding  motives,  the  proof 
is  found  in  the  agencies  of  cooperation  and 
relief  which  are  at  work  in  all  parts  'of 
France.  Thousands  of  French  hospitals 
speak  gratefully  of  the  supplies  provided  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Fund  for  the 
French  Wounded  and  other  associations. 
The  task  of  caring  for  refugees  from  the  dev- 
astated areas  has  been  loyally  furthered  by 
these  same  groups.  The  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  conducted  jointly  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
Red  Cross  has  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  French  Government,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, voluntary  committees  and  the  public 
generally.  The  Child  Welfare  Work  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  met  with  eager  response.  The 
recreation  huts  administered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Army  Command  for  the  French  poilus,  are 
crowded  with  animated,  friendly  men.  No 
wonder  the  German  propagandists  cannot 
get  the  French  to  take  seriously  the  bogie  of 
the  American  menace. 

To  be  sure  there  have  been  misunderstand- 
ings. Americans  are  not  always  tactful, 
and  their  inherent  modesty  sometimes  in- 
heres. But  the  French  are  an  ironic,  witty 
people,  and  have  probably  been  more  diverted 
than  offended  by  our  occasional  bumptious- 
ness. For  example,  they  have  been  a  little 
bewildered  by  our  numerous  proposals  per- 
manently to  reconstruct  their  villages,  towns 
and  cities.  They  are  confused  by  the  num- 
ber of  benevolent  American  groups,  each 
working,  of  course,  in  complete  ignorance 
of  what  the  others  arc  planning  or  doing. 
They  wonder  whether  we  quite  understand 
the  situation ;  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
give  billions  of  dollars;  whether  we  intend 
to  impose  our  architecture  upon  them,  and 
just  what  we  mean  by  "adopting"  a  French 
town.  They  know  that  only  their  Govern- 
ment can  undertake  so  colossal  a  task,  and 
that  our  help  will  count  most  in  subscribing 
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for  the  loan  which  the  French  Republic  will 
need  to  float  in  order  to  rebuild  the  devas- 
tated area.  Meantime  they  are  grateful  for 
our  good  will,  even  if  it  seems  to  have  out- 
run our  knowledge. 

The  British  are  not  effusive,  but  in  talking 
with  them  one  gets  the  impression  of  a  genu- 
ine regard  for  the  United  States,  and  an  ill- 
concealed  desire  to  win  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  this  country.  Our  feeling 
about  Ireland  matters  to  them  a  good  deal. 
Almost  everyone  asks  what  the  American 
attitude  is,  whether  the  bafl^ing  complexity 
of  the  dilemma  is  understood,  what  our 
Government  would  be  likely  to  say  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  if  he  were  to  go  to 
America,  etc.  There  is  a  general  anxiety 
to  have  the  people  of  the  United  States  real- 
ize that  every  effort  short  of  civil  war  will 
be  made  to  find  a  solution  for  the  Irish  ques- 
tion. At  the  same  time  there  is  widespread 
criticism  of  the  British  Government's  Irish 
policy,  which  is  described  as  weak,  vacil- 
lating, provocative,  or  autocratic  according 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  critic.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  it  may  be  added 
that  one  is  impressed  with  the  degree  of 
freedom  of  speech  permitted  in  Parliament, 
on  the  platform,  and  in  the  press,  to  those 
who  comment  upon  war  policies  and  Gov- 
ernment activities. 

Of  America's  determination  to  see  the 
war  through,  the  average  Briton  has  no 
doubt.  He  reads  into  us  the  dogged  spirit 
which  at  the  end  of  four  years  of  war  keeps 
him  ''carrying  on."  He  is  confident  that 
we  will  do  our  share  and  more.  Even  our 
anti-air  craft  achievements  do  not  discour- 
age him.  He  merely  points  to  British  in- 
eptitude at  various  stages  of  the  war,  and 
cheerfully  reasserts  our  kinship.  With  a 
calm  confidence  that  we  shall,  together  with 
our  allies,  "muddle  through"  and  win  the 
war,  the  British  are  beginning  to  look  ahead 
to  conditions  after  the  war.  "This  turning 
out  of  standard  ships  in  America  is  a  great 
thing  for  all  of  us  now."  said  the  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  shipbuilding  firms  on  the 
Tyne,  "but  we  realize  what  it  means  for 
the  future." 

The  most  striking  fact  of  all  is  the  pres- 
tige of  President  Wilson  in  the  Allied  coun- 
tries. The  Italians  hail  him  ferventh-  as  ;i 
champion  of  idealistic  aims.  The  French 
admire  him  warmh'.  but.  perhaps  like  Clem- 
enceau,  many  of  them  are  a  trifle  skeptical 
about  abstract  leagues  in  comparison  \\'\xh 
concrete  entities    like    Alsace    and    Lorraine. 
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It  is  in  Britain  that  men  are  wondering  most 
earnestly  what  Woodrow  Wilson  will  advo- 
cate in  a  Peace  Conference.  "Will  he  sup- 
port our  program  of  short  shrift  for  Ger- 
many, strategic  protection  against  further  at- 
tack, and  a  commercial  war  after  the  war?" 
ask  the  Jingo  Imperialists.  "Will  he  insist 
upon  the  return  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the 
restoration  of  Belgium,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Balkan  States  and  of  the 
Russian  provinces,  without  punitive  indem- 
nities or  economic  boycotts?"  inquire  the  Lib- 


erals. "Will  he  advocate  before  a  military 
victory  is  achieved  a  peace  by  negotiation?" 
ask  the  Socialist  Pacifists.  "Will  he  try  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  secret  treaties,  dis- 
armament, and  a  League  of  nations  as  a 
part  of  the  peace  treaty?"  is  a  frequent  in- 
quiry from  men  of  all  parties.  These  ques- 
tions are  important  in  themselves,  but  the 
fact  that  they  are  asked  is  even  more  signi- 
cant  in  revealing  a  sense  of  the  influence 
which  the  United  States  will  WMcld  in  the 
final  settlement. 


AN  AMERICAN  CANTONMENT 

The  Impressions  of  a  British  Military  Correspondent 
BY  H.  CHARLES  WOODS,  F.R.G.S. 

(Formerly  of   the  Grenadier   Guards) 


FOR  reasons  that  need  not  be  stated  here, 
the  voluntary  service  system  seemed  the 
only  possible  alternative  for  Great  Britain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  was  committed  to 
the  compulsory,  or  conscription  method  at 
the  outset.  The  British  student  of  war 
who  visits  an  American  cantonment  is  im- 
pressed by  the  contrasting  sets  of  conditions 
resulting  from  the  two  principles  in  appli- 
cation. 

The  voluntary  system  meant  for  us  on  the 
one  side  an  inrush  of  the  very  best  material 
existing  in  the  country,  and  on  the  other 
the  enlistment  of  the  old  soldier,  whose  pres- 
ence is  hardly  ever  desirable  in  a  young 
army,  and  of  the  men  destined  actually  to 
profit  fmancially  by  joining  the  Imperial 
Forces.  This  state  of  things  resulted  in  our 
new  armies  being  composed  of  men  of  widely 
dif-ferent  quality  and  age,  for  in  addition  to 
volunteers  within  the  prescribed  age  limit, 
there  were  many  who  came  to  the  colors 
though  they  were  above  or  below  it.  The 
consequence  was  that  units  were  not  only 
composed  of  men  of  greatly  varying  intel- 
ligence, but  of  a  few  who,  for  purely  physical 
reasons,  were  not  able  to  undergo  the  same 
amount  of  bodily  strain  or  to  imbibe  knowl- 
edge with  the  same  rapidity. 

Standing  out  as  markedly  apparent  to  the 
visitor  to  an  American  cantonment  are  there- 
fore the  homogeneous  appearance,  the 
almost    even    age    and    the    uniformly    high 


physical  quality  of  its  inmates.  The  first 
of  these  conditions  comes  as  an  astonishment 
to  the  stranger,  for,  when  taken  together 
with  the  inquiries  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  from  different  sources  on  the  spot,  it 
proves  that  the  average  foreigner,  coming  to 
live  in  America,  does  so  with  the  object  of 
taking  up  his  abode  in  and  adopting  the  cus- 
toms of  this  country  and  that  the  military 
authorities  are  not  beset,  as  one  would  have 
anticipated  they  would  be  beset,  by  any  seri- 
ous difficulties  due  to  the  composite  elements 
of  which  the  population  of  America  is  com- 
posed. 

The  even  age  and  the  extraordinary 
healthy  and  contented-looking  faces  of  the 
men  result  from  the  operation  of  the  draft, 
from  an  effective  medical  examination  and 
service,  and  from  the  excellent  conditions  of 
life.  It  would  therefore  seem  highly  de- 
sirable to  call  up  every  available  physically 
fit  man  liable  under  the  present  draft  (only 
taking  into  consideration  exemptions  w^hich 
are  vital),  rather  than  to  raise  the  age  limit 
before  this  has  been  done.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  former  alternative  may,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  cause  extra  expense  to  the  state 
and  it  would  certainly  result  in  individual 
hardship,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  until  it 
be  necessary,  the  inclusion  of  men  who,  with 
only  few  exceptions,  have  passed  the  age 
rendering  them  the  most  fitted  to  overcome 
hardship,  must  automatically  decrease  the 
fighting    value    of    the    army — a    value    the 
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maintenance  of  which  is  absolutely  vital   if  a    serious    complaint.      That    these    are    the 

the  enemy  is  to  be  defeated  at  the  earliest  conditions    prevailing    is   markedly    apparent 

possible  moment.  to    the   visitor   who   has   the  opportunity   of 

Almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  effect  visiting    the    magnificent    hospital    which    I 

of  the  draft  in  securing  the  men  of  the  best  saw,    of    hearing    of    the    scientific    research 

physique    for    the    army,    is    the    manner    in  work  done  in  it,  and  of  seeing  the  great  care 

which  they  are  medically  examined   and  so  which  is  taken — such  as  the  airing  of  rooms 

to    speak,    practically    tested    by    the    Depot  and   bedding  and   the   thorough  cleaning  of 

Brigade   system.     When    England    first   en-  all  wash-houses — to  avoid  the  possible  spread 

tered  the  war,  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  of  infection  and  the  propagation  of  disease, 

everything    had    to    be    done,    some    of    the  The   outstanding   difference    between    the 

recruits,  who  had  passed  the  original  medical  ordinary     American     cantonment     and     the 

tests,  had  subsequently  to  be  discharged  from  original  English  war  quarters  is  that  whilst 

the  service  or  transferred  to  special  kind  of  we    at    home    have    now    constructed    many 

work,   owing  to   some   disability   which   had  camps  upon  what  was  militarily  virgin  soil 

escaped  notice  or  to  their  not  being  suffici-  at   the  beginning  of   the  war,   most  of  our 

ently  robust  to  stand  the  hardships  of  their  earlier  cantonments,  although  themselves  en- 

new  military  life.  tirely  new,  more  or  less  constituted  enlarge- 

The  existence  of  the  Depot  Brigade,  on  ments  of  and  depended  upon  already  existing 
the  other  hand,  greatly  minimizes  the  danger  military  centers.  The  arrangement  of  quar- 
of  this,  for  it  constitutes  a  sort  of  clearing-  ters  is  also  somewhat  different.  For  instance, 
house,  which  not  only  transforms  the  civil-  whereas  our  huts  were  all  on  one  floor  only; 
ian  into  a  soldier,  but  also  puts  him  through  the  ones  which  I  saw  here  had  two  stories. 
a  fresh  medical  examination,  by  those  who  The  fact  that  the  American  rooms  are  larger 
are  cognizant  of  military  conditions,  and  and  accommodate  more  men,  and  that  meals 
subjects  him  to  a  practical  test  destined  to  are  cooked  in  the  same  room  as  that  in  which 
prove  whether  or  not  he  is  fit  for  his  new  they  are  served,  instead  of  in  a  separate 
military  life.  This  does  not,  of  course,  cook-house,  are  also  responsible  for  interest- 
avoid  the  intense  personal  hardship  suffered  ing  contrasts  in  the  two  systems, 
by  an  ''invalided  out"  man,  who  has  closed  The  rations,  which  struck  me  as  being 
up  his  personal  business  and  made  all  the  ample  and  excellent  in  every  way,  are  issued 
arrangements  necessary  when  he  is  originally  in  a  manner  entirely  different,  and  I  think 
called  up,  but  it  does  prevent  the  disadvan-  greatly  preferable  to  that  prevailing  m  most 
tageous  mixing  up  of  the  fit  with  the  un-  armies.  Thus  the  recognition  of  the  pur- 
fit  in  units  actually  destined  for  the  chasing  power  of  what  is  really  a  financial 
front.  ration,   instead   of   the   allowance  of   a   fixed 

The  Depot  Brigade  principle  together  amount  of  each  commodity  per  man  per  day, 
with  the  first-class  medical  and  sanitary  avoids  waste  and  enables  the  men  to  be  pro- 
services  prevailing  in  camp  are  largely  re-  vided  with  luxuries  to  which  they  are  ac- 
sponsible  for  the  magnificent  health  of  the  customed  at  home.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
men.  The  excellence  of  these  services  is  due  see  that  the  military  supper  in  this  country 
to  the  facts  that  America  realized  the  desir-  is  more  of  a  meal  than  the  so-called  "tea" 
ability  of  organizing  this  branch  of  her  serv-  at  home.  This  has  the  dual  advantage  of 
ice  out  of  formerly  civilian  doctors,  without  giving  the  men  a  third  meat  meal  in  the  day 
allowing  herself  to  be  hampered  by  her  and  of  preventing  them  from  wishing  to 
existing  military  organization,  and  that,  as  patronize  other  establishments  where  they 
everything  had  to  be  created  new,  she  was  may  get  less  desirable  forms  of  food  and 
able  to  lay  out  her  hospitals  and  military  drink  than  those  available  in  camp, 
drainage  upon  the  most  up-to-date  plan.  The  various  branches  of  the  service  arc, 
Thus  her  medical  officers  in  supreme  au-  of  course,  trained  in  their  particular  duties, 
thority  are  drawn  from  men  who  had  a  But  what  struck  me  as  of  great  importance 
wide  'reputation  and  experience  as  civilians  is  that  this  training  is  not  confined  to  the 
—an  experience  which  enables  them  not  onlv  methods  of  trench  warfare,  but  that  the  sol- 
to  effect  wonderful  recoveries  for  the  sick,  dier  is  also  taught  the  art  of  maneuver  ami 
but  also  to  give  the  advice  necessarv  to  of  military  operations  in  tlie  open  Ihe 
prevent  the  general  increase  of  ill-health  adoption  of  this  policy  is  most  valuable,  tor 
and  to  bring  about  initial  cures  and  there-  considering  the  dash  and  initiative  for  winch 
fore  to  avoid  the  development  of  a  minor  Into  the  American  is  world  wide  known,  and  also 
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the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  victory 
can  be  obtained  merely  inch  by  inch,  it  will 
prepare  the  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
war  under  whatever  conditions  may  arise. 
This,  when  coupled  with  the  number  of 
specialist  schools  established  for  the  teaching; 
of  those  themselves  intended  to  become  in- 
structors, constitutes  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  magnitude  of  idea  and  concep- 
tion possessed  by  the  military  authorities  and 
of  the  fact  that  America  and  the  Americans 
do  not  do  things  by  halves. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  for  me  to  ex- 
press any  comprehensive  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  discipline  prevailing  in  the  National 
Army,  or  as  to  the  extent  to  which  esprit  de 
corps  exists.  While  obviously  and  rightly 
no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  rigid  Prus- 
sian spirit,  there  is  that  respectful  relation- 
ship between  the  different  ranks — a  relation- 
ship which  one  knows  to  exist  in  our  mag- 
nificent overseas  contingents.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  ordinary  sergeant  mixes  more 
freely  with  his  subordinates  than  he  does  at 
home,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  any  det- 
rimental effect,  and  all  ranks  seem  to  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  acting  with  that 
tact  and  wisdom  without  which  inferiors 
would  certainly  resent  the  control  of  those 
who  are  themselves  still  learning  their  mili- 
tary duties. 

The  recognition  of  the  company  as  a  dis- 
tinct unit,  the  company  organization  and  the 
company  competitions  are,  too,  the  exact 
means  necessary  to  encourage  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  development  of  that  bind- 
ing power  of  tradition  which  is  so  essential 
in  every  military  force.  That  this  is  the 
case  is  most  important  for  it  proves  that  the 
Americans  have  shown  their  far-seeing 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  utilizing  the 
company,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  re- 
quire a  uniting  power  and  yet  sufficiently 
small  to  enable  that  uniting  power  rapidly  to 
grow  up,  and  in  thus  bring  about  that  state 
of  mind  which  forms  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary factors  in  collective  success. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  and  last  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor  to  an 
American  cantonment  is  that  made  by  its 
dimensions,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  overcome  by  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  training  of  the  National  Army.  Thus 
as  one  motors  from  place  to  place  it  is 
scarcely  believable  that  a  now  military  area, 
more  than  one-third  the  size  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  consisted  of  nothing  but  wood- 


covered  hills  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  instead 
of  those  dimensions  necessitating  great  loss 
of  time  in  getting  from  place  to  place,  the 
camp  is  so  laid  out  as  to  make  superfluous 
transit  unnecessary. 

Again,  if  America  has  had  certain  advan- 
tages over  England  in  regard  to  her  facili- 
ties in  preparation  for  war,  such  as  those  due 
to  the  return  to  this  country  of  officers  who 
have  acted  as  observers  with  all  the  European 
armies  at  war,  including  enemy  armies,  and 
to  the  arrival  of  the  various  Allied  Missions 
who  are  here,  this  country  had  other  difficul- 
ties the  nature  of  which  are  brought  to  one's 
mind  in  camp. 

The  task  of  transportation  alone,  which 
is  being  successfully  accomplished,  is  suffici- 
ent to  prove  to  the  man  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  distance  by  experience,  that 
America  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  win 
the  war.  And  by  transportation  I  do  not 
mean  only  or  so  much  the  actual  question 
of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic — that  is 
an  independent  problem — but  the  transporta- 
tion of  men  from  their  often  distant  homes 
to  camp  and  from  camp  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. The  magnitude  of  this  task  is 
probably  not  recognized  even  by  the  average 
American  who  has  never  been  abroad.  For, 
whereas  troops  can  be  brought  from  end  to 
end  of  France  in  say  thirty  hours,  or  from 
the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  say  twenty-four  hours,  here  it  may 
take  many  days  to  transfer  the  recruit  from 
his  home  to  camp  or  to  convey  the  regiment 
from  its  place  of  training  to  the  port  of 
departure.  Moreover,  taken  only  from  the 
strictly  military  standpoint,  the  distance  and 
the  lengthy  journey  which  separate  the  semi- 
trained  or  trained  American  recruit  from 
the  Western  Front  may  have  their  direct 
effect  upon  his  education.  This  is  the  case 
because  it  may  well  be  either  that  ships  are 
available  for  the  passage  before  the  requisite 
stage  in  training  has  been  reached  here  and 
that  therefore  the  military  passenger  loses 
more  than  he  would  later  do  by  a  period  of 
practical  idleness,  or  more  likely  that  vessels 
cannot  be  provided  at  the  moment  when  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  on  this  side  has 
actually  been  completed.  In  short,  it  is 
only  by  a  trip  to  camp  that  the  Englishman 
can  realize  the  difficulties  due  to  distance, 
to  weather  conditions,  and  to  numerous  other 
problems — difficulties  which  are  now  being 
overcome  by  the  Administration  of  the 
United  States. 
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WORKMEN  AT  THE  GREAT   SHIPBUILDING    PLANT    AT   HOG   ISLAND.    PHILADELPHIA.  LISTENING  TO  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  REV.  DR.  EATON,  HEAD  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SERVICE   SECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD 


DELAWARE  RIVER  SHIPYARDS 
—A  MODERN  MIRACLE 

BY  CHARLES  AUBREY  EATON 


IN  a  recent  address,  Mr.  E.  N.  Hurley, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  outlined  the  vast  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram to  which  the  Government  of  our  coun- 
try is  committed.  The  figures  are  almost 
bewildering.  According  to  Mr.  Hurley,  we 
are  planning  for  a  merchant  marine  of  25,- 
000,000  dead-weight  tons,  costing  more  than 
$5,000,000,000. 

On  the  first  of  June,  1918,  American-built 
tonnage  had  been  increased  to  over  3,500,000 
dead-weight  tons.  On  this  date  we  had  a 
total  of  more  than  1400  ships,  with  an  ap- 
proximate "total  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
7,000,000.  All  this  vast  fleet  is  under  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Our  present  program  calls  for  the  build- 
ing of  1856  passenger,  cargo,  refrigerator 
ships,  and  tankers  ranging  from  5000  to 
12,000  tons  each,  with  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight of  13,000,000  tons. 

There  are  at  present  employed  in  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Delaware  District  nearly  80,000 
men.  With  the  twelve  new  ways  author- 
ized, there  are  158  construction  ways.  On 
the  conservative  basis  of  an  output  of  three 
ships  per  way  per  year,  the  yards  of  the  Dela- 


ware River  have  capacity  for  producing  no 
less  than  474  ships  per  year,  which  is  at  the 
amazing  rate  of  approximately  1.3  ships  per 
day.  That  is  to  say,  if  all  conditions  are 
favorable  it  is  possible  for  the  Delaware 
River  yards  alone  to  produce  two  and  a  third 
million  dead-weight  tons  of  shipping  a  year, 
which  at  the  present  value  per  ton  would 
mean  the  astonishing  money  total  of  over 
four  billions  of  dollars. 

Statistics  are  not  often  inspiring,  but  what 
American  citizen  could  ponder  these  tremen- 
dous totals  without  realizing  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  his  country. 

In  the  past  year,  the'  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  through  the  Emergency  Eleet 
Corporation,  has  performed  a  miracle  which 
will  stand  forever  among  the  glories  of  our 
national  history.  We  were  not  a  maritime 
people.  Our  flag  had  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  seas.  We  hail  a  few  great 
shipvards,  but  these  were  crammed  be>()nd 
their  capacit\  with  contracts  for  our  own  and 
other  governments.  There  were  not  men 
experienced  in  the  nKUiagenient  ot  shipbuild- 
ing, nor  in  the  construction  of  ships,  who 
could   be  spared   tor  the  new   program. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  SHIPBUILDING  YARDS  ALONG  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER 


We  had  to  have  the  ships;  for  w^ithout  the 
ships  it  was  impossible  to  win  the  war.  We 
had  to  build  the  ships  more  rapidly  than 
ships  were  ever  built  before.  This  terrible 
necessity  for  haste  constituted  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  motives.  But  we  faced  the  worst 
weather  conditions  in  a  hundred  years.  Our 
industrial  organization  was  breaking  down 
under  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  Our  rail- 
road transportation  proved  unequal  to  its 
task.  There  came  a  shortage  of  fuel.  La- 
bor troubles  due  to  unnatural  new  conditions 
menaced  the  enterprise.  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  did  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  face  a  more  difficult  task  than 
this.  All  honor  to  the  heroes  of  the  ship- 
yards, who  in  spite  of  every  natural  and 
artificial  difficulty  have  in  one  year  carried 
the  greatest  shipbuilding  program  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  so  far  toward  a  glorious 
success. 

Today  in  nearly  150  shipyards  through- 
out the  country,  management  and  men  are 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  producing  ships. 
Like  true  soldiers  standing  in  the  defense  of 
their  country,  they  work  not  simply  for 
monev.  but  as  a  sacrament — as  a  service  to 


mankind.  They  will  not  fail  our  splendid 
fighting  men,  nor  the  country  for  which  we 
all  are  fighting. 

The  bridge  of  ships  is  being  built  and 
over  it  will  flow  the  full  force  of  our  Amer- 
ican manhood  and  nationhood  until  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  world's  liberties  is  crushed, 
never  to  rise  again. 

Against  this  splendid  background  of  na- 
tional achievement  stand  the  Delaware  ship- 
yards. It  is  not  surprising  that  this  district 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  campaign 
has  held  a  foremost  place.  Great  are  the 
achievements  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shipyards, 
of  the  Lakes,  the  Gulf  and  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Atlantic;  but  nowhere  has  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  manifested  itself  in 
this  vast  endeavor  more  heroically  and  with 
more  substantial  results  than  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Delaware. 

Shipbuilding  is  an  ancient  art  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  1686,  three  years  after  the  arrival 
of  William  Penn,  six  sea-going  ships  and 
many  boats  had  already  been  built  in  Phila- 
delphia. Fifteen  years  later,  there  were  four 
shipyards  all  building  seagoing  vessels.  These 
vards  were  on  the  river  shore  between  Mar- 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  HOG   ISLAND   PLANT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 

SHIPBUILDING  CORPORATION 

(The  entire  plant,  of  which  a  section  only  \s  shown  above,  covers  900  acres  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In 
September  of  last  year  it  was  pasture  and  farm  land.  The  plant  affords  working  accommodations  for  30,000  men  and 
women  in  the  offices  and  shops  and  on  the  ships  under  construction,  besides  living  quarters  for  6,000.  It  has  also 
complete  systems  of  water  supply,  fire  and  police  protection,  telephone  and  electric  light  service,  passen-ger  and 
freight  transportation,  and  food  supply) 


ket  and  \^ine  streets.  By  1750  they  had 
all  been  moved  either  northward  or  south- 
ward. 

During  the  Colonial  period,  it  is  estimated 
that  180  square-rigged  ships  and  700  brigs 
and  schooners  were  built  on  the  Delaware, 
which  at  that  time  led  the  American  Colo- 
nies in  the  size  and  total  tonnage  of  ships 
constructed.  During  the  Revolution  many 
naval  vessels  and  privateers  were  built,  and 
from  that  time  until  1812  the  Delaware  ship- 
yards hummed  with  continuous  activity.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  were  raging ;  and  conditions 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  present  time 
called  for  increased  output  of  tonnage.  In 
1801,  there  were  no  less  than  fourteen  ship- 
yards on  the  Delaware  River,  all  building 
ships  of  the  largest  type.  The  Delaware 
district  was  foremost  in  the  construction  of 
the  earlier  steel  navy  of  the  United  States. 
The  yards  of  John  Roach,  at  Chester,  Pa., 
now  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company ; 
Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  at  Wilmington, 
now  the  Harlan  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation  ;  Neafie  &  Levy  at 
Philadelphia,  now  gone  out  of  existence,  and 
William   Cramp  &   Sons,   now  the  William 


Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company,  were  the  principal  centers  of  this 
new  construction. 

The  vicissitudes  which  for  generations 
slowed  down  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
United  States  were  acutely  felt  on  the  Dela- 
ware. There  were  moments  Avhen  it  seemed 
that  the  ancient  glory  of  this  district  had 
gone  forever.  But  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war  the  dormant  energies  of  the  past 
seemed  to  leap  into  sudden  efficiency  and  the 
Delaware  came  back  to  its  old-time  place  of 
leadership. 

Sevent>-tW()  miles  from  the  Capes  the 
Christiania  River,  into  which  empties  Bran- 
d\  wine  Creek,  so  fraught  with  historical  asso- 
ciations, finds  its  way  into  the  Delaware. 
Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  City  of 
Wilmington,  stands  the  oldest  iron  ship- 
building yard  in  the  United  States.  The 
lirm  of  Betts  ^  Puse\ ,  from  which  the  Har- 
lan Plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Company  traces  its  beginning,  was  established 
in  1836.  Within  five  years,  the  firm  name 
had  become  Betts,  Harlan  and  Hollings- 
worth. In  October,  184.^,  this  firm  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  first  seagoing 
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FOUR  OF  THE  FIFTY  WAYS  AT  HOG  ISLAND.  EACH  WITH  A  SHIP  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

(This  shipbuilding  project  involves  the  simultaneous  construction  of  fifty  standardized  steel  ships  of  7,500  and 
8,000  tons  capacity.  400  and  450  feet  long,  to  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  each.  Tt  ij?  expected  that  a  completed  ship 
will  be  launched  every  second  day.  The  foreground  of  the  i)icture  well  illustrates  how  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  beginning  work  last  winter  on  low-lying  farm  land,  have  successfully  built  ships  and  ship- 
yard at  the  same  time) 


iron  vessel  Bangor.  Her  hull  was  formed 
by  bar-iron  frames  secured  by  wrought-iron 
clamps,  and  her  plating  was  put  on  in  the 
lapped  style  instead  of  the  modern  inside 
and  outside  method  of  arranging  the  strakes 
or  rows  of  plates. 

In  1858  this  firm  became  Harlan,  Hol- 
lingsworth  &  Co.,  and  in  1917  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Bethlehem  interests  and  named 
the  Harlan  Plant  of  the  Bethlehern  Ship- 
building Corporation.  This  company,  in  1860, 
undertook  the  first  housing  opc^ration  for  ship- 
workers  by  building  a  group  of  tenant-houses 
as  an  experiment  in  providing  homes  for 
their  employees  in  close  proximity  to  the 
shops.  One  of  the  two  private  graving  docks 
of  the  Delaware  is  owned  by  this  company, 
but  to-day  is  being  utilized  for  ship  con- 
struction. There  are  four  ways  now  in  use, 
with  4500  employees ;  and  the  company  is 
turning  out  ships  of  large  tonnage  with  ex- 
traordinary swiftness. 

The  officers  are:  J.  B,  Weaver,  general 
manager,  and  S.  K.  Smith,  assistant  general 
manager,  the  latter  a  son  of  a  former  treas- 
urer of  the  concern,  so  that  his  family  have 


been  continuously  connected  with  it  since 
1852.  W.  G.  Coxe,  appointed  by  Mr. 
Schwab  as  his  representative  in  charge  of  the 
Delaware  River  yards,  is  a  former  president 
of  this  company. 

A  little  further  down  the  Christiania  is 
located  the  yard  of  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Com- 
pany. Founded  in  1848,  it,  too,  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career.  In  1916  it  was 
acquired  by  Norwegian  interests,  represented 
by  Christopher  Hannevig,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  New  York  City.  These  interests 
also  control  yards  at  Gloucester  City,  N.  J. 
The  semi-centennial  of  the  company  was 
commemorated  in  1898,  and  as  indicative 
of  the  fine  relations  between  the  manage- 
ment and  men,  the  employees  of  the  company 
gave  a  great  dinner  for  the  officials.  There 
are  in  this  plant  four  ways,  with  2500 
workers.  Mr.  G.  Stewart  Lee  is  managing 
director. 

Passing  up  the  Delaware  we  come  to  one, 
of  the  most  famous  shipyards  in  America — 
that  of  the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company, 
established  by  the  late  John  Roach,  long  a 
picturesque  figure  in  shipping  circles. 
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THE  KEEL  AND  BILGE  PIECES  FORMING  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A  STEEL  SHIP 
(All  the  cross-pieces  are  alike,   excepting  toward  the    bow  and  stern,  yet  every  piece  is  numbered,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  numbered  place  for  every  piece.    In  the  modern  steel  merchant  ship  there  is  really  no  keel,  the  bottom 
being  perfectly  flat.    The  bottom  plates  aVe  partly  shown    in  this  illustration.     On  the  top  of  the  cross-pieces  a  steel 
"floor"  is  laid;  and  in  the  space  between,  oil  for  fuel  or  water  for  ballast  is  carried) 

During  President  Cleveland's  first  admin-  wonderful  spirit  of  patriotism  and  idealism, 
istration,  Mr.  Roach  constructed  for  the  A  short  distance  above  Chester  stands  the 
Navy  Department  under  Secretary  William      Sun  Shipbuilding  Yard,  practically  new  and 


C.  Whitney  the  Dolphin.  Into  the  building 
of  this  ship  he  put  his  entire  resources;  and 
when,  on  its  completion,  the  ship  was  re- 
jected by  the  Navy  Department,  Mr.  Roach 
was  ruined,  and  the  shipyard  closed  its  gates. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Chesrer  Shipyard 
lay  idle.  It  was  then  acquired  by  financial 
interests  headed  by  Mr.  Jack,  who  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  fabricating  materials  for 
ships  in  distant  steel  mills  and  bridge  com- 
panies, bringing  them  to  Chester  and  assem- 
bling them  on  the  ways  there.  IVIr.  Jack; 
also  produced  a  new  type  of  tanker  with  cyl- 
indrical tanks.  Later  this  yard  was  acquired 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Harriman,  and  under  his 
management  it  is  being  largely  rebuilt.  There 
are  seven  ways  and  the  workers  number 
about  3500.  Mr.  Lewis  Kniskern  is  gen- 
eral manager. 

Our  present  shipbuilding  program  is  much 
more  than  an  industrial  and  financial  under- 
taking.    Everywhere   it   is   lighted   up  by   a 


complete  in  every  detail,  and  representing  the 
patriotic  desire  of  the  Pew  Brothers  to  serve 
their  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  There  are 
five  ways  here,  with  5000  workers;  and  Di- 
rector-General Schwab  has  recently  author- 
ized the  construction  of  five  additional  wa>s. 

The  officers  are  J.  N.  Pew,  Jr.,  president; 
Robert  Haig,  machinery  department ;  J.  K. 
Graham,  hull  department.  Hon.  William 
Sproul,  who  will  probably  be  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  director  of  the 
company. 

Just  above  where  the  Schuylkill  empties 
into  the  Delaware  stands  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  United  States,  with  a  splendid  record  of 
achievement.  This  yard  has  the  onl\  size- 
able drydock  on  the  river,  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  such  facilities  it  has  been  used 
considerably  by  private  slu'pbuihliiig  in- 
terests. 

Across  the  ri\er,  a  litth'  furrhei   up  on  the 
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Jersey  side,  there  once  stood  a  famous  race- 
track owned  by  the  late  William  J.  Thomp- 
son, who  in  his  prime  was  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  To-day  this  site  is 
occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey yards  of  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company. 
These  two  yards  are  new,  having  been  built 
since  1916.  The  first  keels  were  laid  on 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1918.  Here  the  ships 
are  launched  sideways  following  the  practise 
of  the  Great  Lakes  shipyards.  There  are 
thirteen  ways  with  4700  workers. 

The  officers  are  Captain  Frolic  Hanssen, 
managing  director;  Mr.  Hugh  V.  Ramsay, 
Pennsylvania  Yard,  and  Mr,  Davis,  New 
Jersey  Yard;  Mr.  Henry  Lysholm,  general 
manager.  There  is  an  interesting  organi- 
zation of  the  workers  here  called  '^The  Pusey 
&  Jones  Club,"  with  an  elective  Board  of 
Control,  which  manages  the  service  work, 
with  J.  H.  Millar  in  charge. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  not  far  from 
these  two  yards,  stands  the  great  plant  of 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
which  was  established  in  1899.  This  corpo- 
ration also  is  credited  with  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing as  much  as  possible  of  the  plate  work 
done  outside,  transported  and  fabricated  in 
the  shipyards.  One  of  the  unique  features 
of  this  vast  plant  is  the  fact  that  the  ship 
ways  are  roofed  over,  making  it  possible  for 
men  to  work  in  all  weathers.  Some  of  our 
largest  battleships  have  been  built  for  the 
Navy  in  this  yard.  Recently  Director- 
General  Schwab  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  an  additional  $10,000,000  in  enlarging  the 
plant.  In  1916  this  organization  was  ac- 
quired by  the  American  International  Cor- 
poration of  New  York,  and  is  now  under 
the  same  management  as  the  Hog  Island 
Shipyard — in  fact  many  of  the  Hog  Island 
ships  were  designed  here,  and  the  templates 
made  in  its  mold  loft.  As  indicative  of  the 
efficiency  and  spirit  of  this  great  corpora- 
tion, a  few  weeks  ago  it  launched  a  5000- 
ton  ship,  the  Tuckahoe,  in  twenty-seven  days 
from  the  laying  of  the  keel ;  and  in  thirty- 
seven  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  the 
ship  was  in  actual  commission,  ready  for  sea. 
This  record  is  unsurpassed  by  any  shipyard 
in  the  world. 

There  are  twenty-four  ways,  with  seven 
more  to  be  built,,  and  the  workers  number 
10,600.  The  officers  are  M.  Neeland,  presi- 
dent; H.  A.  Magoun,  vice-president;  Mr. 
Andrews,  general  manager;  Mr.  Towle,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Mason,  superintendent  of  hull  construction. 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  shipyard  on  the 
Delaware  is  that  connected  with  the  honored 
name  of  Cramp.  Founded  in  1830,  as  a 
wooden  shipyard  near  its  present  location  by 
William  Cramp,  it  is  the  oldest  yard  on  the 
Delaware  that  is  still  building  ships.  Two 
years  before  Mr.  Cramp's  neighbor,  Isaac 
Morris,  founded  a  plant  for  building  special 
machinery.  Little  did  they  dream  that  their 
respective  enterprises  would  at  a  later  date 
constitute  the  hull  and  machinery  depart- 
ment of  a  great  modern  shipyard.  In  1872 
the  business  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  William  Cramp  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company.  The  founder  of  the 
company  was  succeeded  in  1879  as  president 
by  his  son,  Charles  H.  Cramp.  In  1891  the 
Morris  Company  was  acquired  by  the 
Cramps,  and  in  1900  the  property  of  the 
Charles  Hillman  Ship  and  Engine  Building 
Company  was  taken  over.  In  1865  the  first 
iron  vessel,  known  as  the  W.  H.  Aspinwall, 
was  constructed  here.  Since  1830,  the  total 
number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  built 
and  building  here  is  five  hundred ;  and  the 
total  number  of  marine  engines  produced  is 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one.  This  yard 
has  constructed  eight  transatlantic  liners — 
the  only  craft  of  this  kind  ever  built  in  the 
United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  company  has  done 
much  work  for  the  Navy,  and  is  to-day  occu- 
pied in  building  a  great  number  of  destroyers. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  this 
company  was  the  recent  election  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mull  as  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Harry  W. 
Hand,  who  has  served  the  company  thirty- 
nine  years.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Mull 
entered  the  employ  of  this  shipyard  as  a  lad 
engaged  in  the  humblest  form  of  service.  He 
has  worked  his  way  from  this  simple  begin- 
ning to  the  supreme  place  of  leadership.  His 
career  illustrates  the  finest  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life,  and  constitutes  one  of  our  most  im- 
pressive arguments  for  making  the  world 
safe  for  the  principles  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Francis  Cramp  and  Mr.  Courtland 
Cramp  are  the  only  members  of  the  com- 
pany to-day  bearing  the  name  of  its  original 
founder.  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  is  a  great-grandson  of  the 
original  William  Cramp. 

The  spirit  of  the  Cramp  Shipyard  is  typi- 
fied by  a  parade  held  a  few  weeks  ago.  Over 
10,000  of  the  employees  were  in  line,  led  by 
twenty-f«ur  bands — the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany heading  the  procession  in  automobiles. 
There  were  many  floats — all  constructed  by 
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the  men  on  theii*  own  time — showing  the 
various  steps  in  the  building  of  a  ship  from 
the  laying  of  the  keel  to  its  completion.  On 
one  float  actual  riveting  was  going  on.  On 
another  a  launching  from  a  miniature  ship- 
way  occurred  every  few  minutes,  indicating 
the  speed  we  hope  to  attain  in  our  National 
shipbuilding.  It  is  interesting  to  record  that 
on  the  porch  of  the  Union  League  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Cramp,  descendant  of  the  original 
William  Cramp,  reviewed  the  parade ;  and 
many  an  old  shipworker  in  the  ranks  waved 
a  kindly  recognition  to  one  who  had  so  long 
been  his  friend.  This  company  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  thirteen  ways  and  employ's  ten 
thousand  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Delaware 
once  more  resounds  to  the  sound  of  adze  and 
liammer  in  the  construction  of  w^ooden  ships. 


TOWARD   THE    STKRX    OF   A    SIIII* 

(Showing  one  of  the  bulkheads  which  separate  the 
hold  into  water-tight  coinpartmcnts  and  keep  many  tor- 
pedoed  shi])S  afloat) 

At  Cornwclls,  just  north  of  the  cit}-,  the 
Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in  May, 
1917,  commenced  the  organization  of  a 
wooden  shipjard.  Mr.  S.  W.  IVaylor,  head 
of  this  corporation,  looks  upon  his  enterprise 
as  a  patriotic  national  service.  When  our 
transportation  system  broke  down  and  he 
could  not  get  lumber,  Mr.  Traylor  himself 
went  South  and  literally  stood  over  the  lum- 
ber men  imtil  he  got  the  timber  he  recpiired. 
On  June  1st,  he  launched  his  first  ship,  the 
Alvada.     From  now  on  he  will  be  satisfied 


ONE  OF  FIFTY   WAYS   AT  HOG  ISLAND  SHIPYARD 

(The  picture  shows  the  simple  lines  of  the  stand- 
ardized steel  ship.  It  also  shows  the  numerous  derricks 
and  cranes.  On  both  sides-  of  every  vessel  are  railroad 
tracks,  which  permit  freight  cars  to  unload  at  the  ship) 

with    nothing    less    than    a    launching    every 
three  weeks. 

At  Cornwells,  the  company  has  built  a 
small  motion  picture  theatre  and  a  base- 
ball field  for  its  workers ;  and  a  group  of 
concrete  houses,  which  are  as  artistic  as  they 
are  sensible.  There  are  ten  ways  and  2200 
workers  in  this  vard. 


now   TIIK   SIDK  OF  A    STKFI.  SUIT    JOINS   THE  BOTTOM 
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The  officers  are  S.  W.  Traylor,  president ; 
S.  W.  Traylor,  Jr.,  general  manager,  and 
G.  H.  Hervey,  manager  of  industrial  re- 
lations. 

At  Bristol,  a  few  miles  farther  up  the 
river,  the  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion is  carrying  forward  a  great  fabricating 
construction  program.  This  shipyard  is  one 
of  the  three  created  under  the  authority  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  building  fabricated  ships.  The 
other  t^^•o  are  **Hog  Island"  and  the  Sub- 
marine Boat  Corporation  in  Newark  Bay, 
New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  Bristol  has  been  trebled 
by  the  advent  of  the  shipyard.  This  creates 
an  acute  situation  in  the  matter  of  housing. 
The  housing  department  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  has  handled  the  problem 
with  efficiency  and  courage.  As  a  result  there 
now  stands  near  the  shipyard  a  model  vil- 
lage of  beautiful  houses  artistically  designed 
and  solidly  constructed  which  are  a  credit 
to  all  concerned. 

The  ]VIerchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
acts  as  agent  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. It  has  tw^elve  ways  and  eight 
thousand  workers.  The  same  interests  con- 
trolling the  Chester  Shipbuilding  Company, 
headed  by  W.  A.  Harriman,  are  in  charge 
here.  The  officers  are  R.  H.  M.  Robinson, 
president,  and  D.  D.  Smith,  general  manager. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  Delaware  ship- 
yards, I  have  left  until  the  last  the  greatest 
of  all.  Hog  Island.  Having  had  through  my 
official  duties  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  shipyards  of  the  entire  country,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  whole  program  of  the 
Shipping  Board  constitutes  a  chapter  in  na- 
tional heroism  without  parallel ;  and  no- 
where, since  the  war  began,  has  there  been  a 
task  more  difficult  or  more  nobly  faced  than 
that  of  the  construction  of  the  great  Hog  Is- 
land Shipyard. 

On  September  22,  1917,  the  American 
International  Shipbuilding  Corporation  start- 
ed work  at  Hog  Island.  The  place  at  that 
time  w^as  a  vast  swamp  of  bottomless  mud. 
To-day  the  morass  has  become  a  city  of  some 
30,000  popuhition  containing  the  largest  ship- 
yard the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  a  solid 
mile  along  the  Delaware  fifty  shipways 
stretch  like  a  line  of  gigantic  fortifications. 
Hack  of  this  vast  array  of  ways,  street  upon 
street  in  ordered  series,  is  built  the  city — 
for  Hog  Island  is  nothing  less  than  a  popu- 
lous new  city.  At  one  of  the  principal  street 
intersections,  officers  stand  throughout  every 


hour  of  the  twenty-four  fegulating  the  end- 
less stream  of  heavy  traffic.  A  magnificent 
guard  of  some  six  hundred  trained  soldiers 
under  the  leadership  of  Major  Sinclair,  a 
veteran  of  the  present  war,  keeps  order  and 
polices  the  works.  A  fine  band,  worthy  to 
rank  w^ith  many  a  famous  musical  aggrega- 
tion, furnishes  music  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
for  there  is  always  something  going  on  at 
Hog  Island,  where  music  is  an  appropriate 
adjunct. 

You  will  hnd  in  this  magic  city  hospital 
accommodations  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  community,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Reiley, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  his  profes- 
sion. Here  also,  almost  complete,  is  a  great 
industrial  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  an  auditorium 
capable  of  seating  2000  persons  and  equipped 
with  games  room,  gymnasium,  class  and  study 
rooms. 

A  filtration  plant  of  the  most  modern  con- 
struction furnishes  the  city  with  pure  water. 
A  complete  system  of  sewerage  insures  proper 
sanitary  conditions.  There  are  warehouses 
miles  in  length,  crammed  with  material  as- 
sembled for  the  fabrication  of  ships.  Half  a 
dozen  compressed-air  plants  send  their  power 
to  all  parts  w^here  construction  is  in  progress. 
A  first-class  hotel,  a  railroad  station,  a  fire 
department  worthy  of  any  city,  post-offices, 
electric  lighting,  and  all  the  physical  con- 
veniences which  make  city  life  attractive  are 
here.  More  than  seventy-five  miles  of  rail- 
road penetrate  to  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  to  each  one  of  the  fifty  shipways. 

In  the  construction  of  this  city  and  ship- 
\'ard,  there  have  been  used  more  than  80,000 
wood  and  5000  concrete  piles.  Nearly 
12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  lumber  and  12,000 
of  concrete  have  gone  into  the  shipways. 
There  are  seven  1000-foot  outfitting  piers  in 
process  of  completion — more  1000-foot  piers 
than  exist  to-day  in  the  port  of  New  York 
after  250  years  of  development. 

Everything  that  could  be  done  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  workmen  is  here. 
I  have  visited  the  great  cafes  and  eaten  in 
them.  Cleanliness  is  everywhere;  and  the 
men  obtain  food,  wholesome  and  nourishing, 
at  prices  far  below  those  charged  in  other 
cities  of  the  East. 

General  Swinton,  of  the  British  Army 
(the  inventor  of  the  **tank"),  visited  Hog 
Island  recently,  and  summed  up  his  impres- 
sion in  one  sentence,  "It  is  a  modern  Ara- 
bian Nights."  Lord  Reading,  escorted  by 
Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Hurley,  visited  the 
Island  and  gave  expression  to  his  wonder  at 
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the  achievement.  Lieutenant 
Wiezbicki,  of  the  French 
Army,  speaking  at  a  flag- 
raising  on  June  2,  said : 
"This  is  one  of  the  two  most 
important  places  in  the  world 
to-day  —  the  other  is  the 
River  Marne." 

In  the  middle  of  the  w^in- 
ter  just  passed,  there  broke  a 
storm  of  criticism  directed  to- 
ward the  Hog  Island  under- 
taking. For  some  occult  rea- 
son, the  responsible  officers  of 
the  company  did  not  see  their 
way  clear  to  present  the 
real  facts  to  the  public. 
On  Washington's  Birthday  I 
made  my  first  visit  to  the 
Island.  It  was  a  day  of 
gloom    and    storm.      Heavy  shoring  for  the  hull 

onn.ixT  TiToc    •fnllinrr  WFVtpn    T  (The  bow  rests  out  of  the  water,  the  stern  being  partly  submerged.     This 

snow  was   lailin^.  VV  iicu    x  ^j^^^.  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  launching— after  the  hull  of  the  vessel 

arrived    a    great    concourse    of  is  completed,   ways  are  greased,   and   checks   are   released.      Every  calculation 

^c  1  1  involved    in    erecting   a    ship,    every    vertical    or    horizontal    line,    must    make 

hrteen     thousand     men     were  allowance   for  this  angle   of  inclination) 

massed  about  a  central  plat- 
form flanking  a  lofty  flagstafi.  Admiral  triumph,  Admiral  Bowles  broke  out  our 
Bowles,  who  has  done  such  valiant  service  for  beautiful  flag.  There  was  a  moment  of  si- 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  was  to  un-  lence  to  match  the  silence  of  the  snow-filled 
furl  the  American  flag.  We  approached  the  sky — then  from  the  throats  of  that  vast  army 
platform  through  double  lines  of  magnificent  of  working-men  there  burst  a  cheer  that  must 
guardsmen  drawn  up  at  attention.  There  have  sounded  far  across  to  the  Jersey  shore, 
was  a  flare  of  patriotic  music  from  the  great  and  whose  echo — if  it  could  be  carried  over- 
Hog  Island  Band.  Then,  sheeted  by  the  seas — would  bring»to  the  proud  Kaiser  a  bit- 
driving  snow,   solemnly,  but  with  an  air  of      ter  sense  of  defeat. 

On  that  day  we  saw  something  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Hog  Island  men.  For  weeks 
they  had  worked  in  mud  and  water  with  the 
thermometer  day  after  day  below  zero. 
Many  a  day  it  took  five  men  to  do  one  man's 
work.  As  fast  as  one  would  succumb  to  the 
cold  he  would  be  lifted  out  of  the  ditches  or 
taken  from  the  pile-driving  machines  to  a 
drying-house,  and  another  soldier  of  the  ship- 
yards would  take  his  place. 

On  Sunda> ,  the  7th  of  April,  we  gathered 
for  another  flag-raising.  On  this  (occasion 
the  house  flag  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
was  to  take  its  place  beside  Oh!  CiIoin.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day  of  almost  summer's 
warmth.  Quiet  rested  upon  the  vast  enginer\ 
of  the  shipyard.  Ten  tliousand  workmen 
were  there  in  holiday  attire  with  their  sweet- 
hearts, wives,  and  children.  The  first  func- 
THE  SECRET  OF  RAPID  sHiFHUu.DiNG  tiori    was   thc    raising  ()f   our   American   flag 

(It  has  been  estimated  that  90  per  cent,   of  thc   work  and    the    flags    of    OUr    AHlCS,    OVer    one    ot    the 

on    a    "fal)ricated"     steel    vess-el     can.     under    the     new  ,.,nvs        The    fla*''    wa^    hoi^^tCil    to    its    p()siti(Ml 

method,  be  done  away  from  the  yards.     The  steel  plates  y^*^}^-        -^  '"■     "    h           .     ,          ^                .     ', 

at  a  shipyard  on  the  Atlantic  coast  may  come  from  west  by   the   Wife  or   one  ot    the  otnCCrs  Ot   tMe   COU- 

of    the    Mississipi)i    or    from    Canada.      Ail    dimensions,  „«.... .^♦.;,,„    ,„.,>„^.,fi,           Ac   chn   nut    her   hind    t(» 

even   thc    spaces    between   rivet   holes,    arc    standardized)  SttUCtlon    company.       .Vs   she   put    IK  r    M.UKl    to 
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president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Charles  A.  Stone 
is  now  president  of  the 
American  International  Cor- 
poration, and  Mr.  George 
J.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  P.  O.  Knighr 
is  vice-president  and  general 
counsel ;  Walter  G  o  o  d- 
enough,  general  manager ; 
D.  R.  Kennedy  is  manager 
of  industrial  relations;  Dr. 
J.  J.  Reill}^  is  in  charge  of 
medical  and  sanitary'  work ; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Green  heads  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  W.  W.  Dow 
is  treasurer  and  C.  A.  Bige- 
low   works    accountant. 

Standing  back  of  these  are 
manj^  others  who,  because  of 
their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
under  conditions  of  appalling 

BUILDING    SHIPS    UNDER  A  ROOF.  AT  THE   NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING     difficulty,  are  entitled  to  the 
COMPANY'S  PLANT.  CAMDEN.  N.  J.  gratitude   and   honor  of   the 

(The  workmen  are  gathered  to  hear  a  i)atriotic  speech  by  Dr.   Eaton)  nation 

Philadelphia  has  become 
the  halyards,  half  a  dozen  workmen  laid  hold  the  shipbuilding  capital  of  America.  There 
of  the  rope  with  her;  and  as  their  hard,  toil-  is  something  especially  appropriate  in  the 
stained  fingers  clutched  the  rope  which  was  removal  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Emerg- 
to  elevate  their  flag  to  its  place  of  triumph  ency  Fleet  Corporation  from  Washington  to 
they  touched  also  the  delicate  hands  of  the 
American  woman.  I  thought  the  scene  was 
typical  of  American  manhood.  Like  their 
fellows  in  a  thousand  cities,  hard-handed  and 
true,  these  men  were  building  a  fortress  of 
industry  for  the  defense  of  the  women  of 
the  world,  and  to  save  democracy  from  the 
tyrant. 

Of  the  twenty-odd  thousand  men  of  high 
and  low  degree  who  have  given  heroic  service 
in  the  building  of  this  greatest  of  all  ship- 
yards, we  can  record  the  names  of  but  a  few. 
Though  the  others  must  remain  nameless 
here,  they,  too,  have  built  for  themselves  and 
for  their  posterity  a  deathless  memory. 

Mr.  Frederick  Holbrook  is  the  present 
managing  director.  Mr.  R.  M.  Henderson 
was  in  charge  at  the  beginning,  with  Mr. 
T.  A.  Carr  as  superintendent  of  construction, 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent. W.  L.  Locke  is  in  charge  of  gra- 
ding and  pile-driving;  J.  W.  McConnell  and 
G.  O.  Muhlfeld  are  engineers;  J.  P.  Martin, 
Sr.,  is  general  superintendent  of  ship  con- 
struction; A  E.  Van  Bibber  is  production  ^^^  "tuckahoe,"  BmLT  in  record  time 
manager,  and  P.  D.  Richards  assistant  pro-         (^his  photograph  was  taken  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 

duCtion  manager.      Through  the  difficult  days        after    work    was    begun,    and    on    the    following    day    the 
r   ^u  •    .  Ti/r        T-k     -n     Ti    l-  ^l  vessel  was  launched — a  product  of  the  New  York  Ship- 

Oi   the  winter,    Mr.    D.    P.    Robmson   was   the       building  Company's   plant   at   Camden,    N.   J.) 
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Philadelphia.  The  War  Shipping  Commit- 
tee of  the  Phliadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, backed  by  the  whole  membership  of 
that  fine  organization,  has  performed  most 
valuable  service  to  the  country  at  local  ship- 
yards, and  to  the  national  government. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Howard  B.  French,  an  eminent  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  Edgar 
S.  McKaig,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer,  have 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
interests  of  shipbuilding  as  a  patriotic  service. 

At  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Cherry  streets, 
there  towers  an  immense  building,  thronged 
with  an  army  of  3000  busy  men  and  women. 
This  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board. 

Through  the  long  and  difficult  days  of 
the  winter,  Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Charles  Piez,  general 
manager  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, bore  the  ever-increasing  burden  of  their 
position  with  a  fortitude  and  an  efficiency 
difficult  to  parallel.  They  and  their  col- 
leagues have  a  right  to  the  honor  and  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States. 

When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  became  neces- 
sarv   to    introduce   a   new   element   into   the 


leadership  of  this  enterprise,  Mr.  Hurley  and 
Mr.  Piez,  as  representing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  called  to  the  colors  the 
one  man  in  America  best  fitted  for  the  task. 
I  look  upon  this  appointment  as  the  most 
important  event  of  a  personal  nature  since 
we  entered  the  war. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  the  largest  ship- 
builder in  the  world.  His  life  has  been 
spent  in  association  with  the  steel  industry; 
and  his  great  plants  in  Pennsylvania  are 
turning  out  more  munitions  of  war  than  the 
Krupps  of  Essen.  In  addition  to  his  vast 
and  varied  practical  experience,  Mr.  Schwab 
possesses  a  personality  of  extraordinary  force, 
brilliance  and  attractiveness.  His  spirit  per- 
vades every  organization  and  company  of 
which  he  forms  a  part. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  know 
that  under  his  leadership  as  Director-General 
of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  sup- 
ported by  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Hurley,  Mr.  Piez,  and  every  other  officer, 
Mr.  Schwab  is  leading  this  great  organiza- 
tion forward  to  an  achievement  which  will 
reflect  undying  glory  upon  the  American 
Government  and  people. 

The  American  people  may  accept  without 
reservation  the  leadership  which  has  been 
furnished  them  by  these  great  men  in  the 
production  of  ships. 
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THE  LONG  ARM  OF  LEARNING 

How   THE    "LAXD-GRANT    COLLEGES"    ArE    BACKIXG    UXCLE    SaM 

BY  B.  E.  POWELL 

(Information  Office,  University  of  Illinois) 


A  NATION  at  war,  w^ithout  an  ade- 
quate army  of  scientists  to  back  it  up, 
is  between  the  deep  sea  and  that  best  friend 
of  William  the  Mistaken.  A  soldier  can  be 
made  in  two  years ;  it  takes  twenty  to  make  a 
scientist. 

Fortunately  for  us  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  been  producing,  for  a  reason  that  will 
appear  later,  scientists  upon  rather  a  large 
scale  for  the  past  half-century.  True,  our 
comfortable  egotism  has  kept  us  from  utiliz- 
ing them  as  fully  as  we  might;  it -has  been 
among  our  traditions  that  "made  in  Ger- 
many" plainly  stamped  upon  the  occiput  w^as 
the  hallmark  of  your  genuine  scientist. 

Then  came  April  6,  1917.  The  United 
States  had  her  choice  between  producing  her 
own  scientists  and  having  her  head  blown  off 
by  the  nation  that  had  been  doing  it  for  her. 
To  give  a  single  instance — in  the  business 
of  being  at  war,  dimethyl-gloxine,  a  rare  and 
unusual  chemical,  an  indispensable  reagent 
for  analytical  work  with  nickel-steels,  is  a 
vital  necessity.  The  United  States  always 
had  depended  upon  Germany  for  her  sup- 
ply. It  would  come  from  there  no  more. 
Quietly  university  scientists  busied  them- 
selves with  the  problem  and  now  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
alone  produces  a  sufficient  supply  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  entire  country. 

This  is  but  one  example.  The  arm  of 
learning  has  reached  out  of  the  academy  into 
the  trench,  over  the  waters  which  it  will 
free  from  the  cobra-hooded  periscope  of  the 
most  hateful  sea-devil  ever  conceived ;  into 
the  air.  That  this  could  be  true  is  the  result 
of  a  significant  movement  that  swept  this 
country  more  than  a  half-century  ago.  Jon- 
athan Baldwin  Turner,  of  Illinois,  was  the 
mighty  power  behind  the  movement.  It  was 
his  plan  that  portions  of  the  public  domain 
be  set  aside  for  higher  education  for  indus- 
trial leadership.  In  1862  another  Illinois 
man  in  the  President's  chair — one  Abraham 
Lincoln,  if  you  please — signed  the  act  that 
led  to  the  setting  aside  of  public  lands,  30,- 
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000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  for  the  support,  in  the 
various  States,  of  colleges  where  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught, 
"without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies."  The  influence  of  the  Civil 
War  is  seen  in  that  instruction  in  military 
tactics  w^as  also  made  a  condition  of  the 
continuance  of  the  grant. 

This  noble  statute,  known  as  the  Morrill 
Act,  permitted  the  various  States  wide  flexi- 
bility in  the  manner  of  accepting  its  bene- 
fits. In  some  instances,  as  in  Wisconsin,  an 
already  existing,  sadly  struggling  State  uni- 
versity combined  with  the  new  land-grant 
institution  and  was  galvanized  into  success. 
Again,  as  in  Illinois,  the  original  land-grant 
institution  has  expanded  inta  a  great  State 
university.  In  other  cases,  like  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  the  land-grant  institution  has  re- 
mained separate  from  the  State  university. 
Yet  in  whatever  way  these  institutions,which 
now  number  sixty-nine,  have  developed,  they 
have  lived  themselves  vitally  into  the  day's 
w^ork  of  the  people  they  serve.  More  than 
ever  is  this  true  now^  that  the  day's  work 
is  war. 

In  the  years  since  the  giving  of  the  grant 
these  colleges  have  w-on  the  belief  of  the 
people  and  now  the  contribution  made  by  the 
federal  government  is  small  compared  to 
that  made  by  the  States  in  which  they  are 
located,  especially  in  the  case  of  great  insti- 
tutions like  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illi- 
nois. But  it  was  the  original  land  grant  that 
started  them  in  the  way  of  vital  service. 

TECHNICAL     PROGRESS 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  highly  significant 
group  of  services  along  physical,  chemical, 
and   engineering  lines: 

Professor  Max  Mason,  of  the  department 
of  physics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
is  the  inventor  of  a  submarine  detector.  It 
was  tried  out  on  peaceful  Lake  Mendota. 
Experts  witnessed  the  trial  and  carried  Ma- 
son and  his  co-workers  off  to  Washington. 
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Word  now  comes  from  those  in  authority 
that  the  device  is  being  installed  on  vessels 
and   that  high   hopes  of   it  are  entertained. 

At  Illinois  recent  air-propeller  experiments 
by  Professor  Morgan  Brooks,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering,  indicate 
that  serious  errors  exist  in  the  screw  theory 
of  air  propellers.  A  new  type  of  steel  air 
propeller  shows  a  greatly  increased  thrust 
for  the  same  operating  conditions. 

Professor  Richard  C.  Tolmaji,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, is  chemical-expert-at-large  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  work  is  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  which  is  a  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense.  Under  his  direc- 
tion tests  are  in  progress  on  the  small-arms 
amrnunition.  These  consist  in  the  testing 
of  primers  for  small-arms  cartridges  both  by 
physical  and  chemical  methods,  and  in  the 
testing  and  inspection  of  primer  action  in 
the  completed  ammunition.  Tests  on  pri- 
mers from  all  the  different  cartridge  manu- 
facturers have  been  carried  out.  A  number 
of  new  methods  of  testing,  both  for  individ- 
ual primers  and  for  the  completed  ammuni- 
tion, have  been  developed  at  the  university. 
It  is  expected  that  one,  at  least,  of  these  new 
methods  will  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  ammunition  inspection. 

From  Wisconsin  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
J.  H.  Mathews,  was  chosen  to  investigate 
poison  gases.  He  served  four  months  abroad 
as  chemical  liaison  officer  with  the  British 
armies,  securing  information  on  the  German 
poison  gases.  His  laboratory  was  the  front- 
line trench  and  storm-shelled  "No  Man's 
Land."  He  returned  to  the  States  with  the 
data  he  had  accumulated  to  work  with  other 
chemists  on  the  poison-gas  problem. 

Consider  the  graphite  crucible ;  for  the 
business  of  war  demands  heavily  of  metals. 
Graphite  crucibles  are  a  necessity  in  all  met- 
allurgy from  steels  to  gold.  The  clay  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  crucibles  must  be 
of  high  grade  and  possessed  of  special  proper- 
ties. Before  the  war  this  clay  came  from 
a  particular  locality  in  (jermany,  where  it 
seemed  to  have  been  planted  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  hold  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  best  friend  upon  the  world. 
When  the  clay  was  no  longer  available, 
therefore,  must  America  do  without  graphite 
crucibles?  There  was  a  period  of  conster- 
nation, then  university-trained  scientists  set 
to  work  with  American  clays  and  produced 
graphite  crucibles  not  merely  equal  but  ac- 
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tually  superior  to  those  made   in  Germany. 

You  remember  how  we  despaired  over  the 
dye  situation  ?  The  ladies  were  all  going 
to  have  to  wear  white  and  give  the  boys 
white  neckties  for  Christmas  gifts.  A  walk 
through  any  large  department  store  at  pres- 
ent will  make  you  wonder  if  the  rainbow 
has  offered  us  its  services  to  help  win  the 
war,  so  varied  and  gorgeous  are  the  colors. 

The  truth  is  our  unpreparedness  in  the 
dye  situation  was,  four  years  ago,  rather  ap- 
palling. At  that  time  the  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  dyes  numbered  about  six, 
and  these  largely  in  connection  with  impor- 
tation houses.  Annually  more  than  $10,000,- 
000  went  over  seas  for  dyes.  Now  we  have 
not  twice  six  nor  ten  times  six,  corporations 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  but  one 
hundred  and  thirty!  In  the  first  ten  months 
of  1917  our  exportation  of  dyes  brought  us 
in  $13,500,000,  Great  Britain  being  our 
largest  customer. 

An  interesting  dye  that  has  been  worked 
out  is  the  one  with  which  the  khaki  uniforms 
are  colored.  It  was  developed  from  the 
osage  orange  in  the  Wisconsin  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  by  F.  W.  Kressman,  a 
graduate  of  Illinois.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  osage  was  brought  to  the  corn- 
belt  after  years  of  patient  search  for  a  soil- 
produced  fencing  that  should  be  "horse-high, 
bull-strong,  and  pig-tight,"  by  Jonathan 
Turner.  The  osage  has  served  its  day — 
fences  can  be  bought  now — but  a  shade  of 
its  usefulness  goes  wherever  our  boys  in 
khaki  march, 

AIDING    THE     FOOD    ADMINISTRATION 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  a  few  services  that 
will  help  Uncle  Sam  to  keep  the  larder 
stocked : 

A  first  necessity  in  crop-raising  is  a  well- 
nourished  soil.  Green  manures  are  excellent 
for  soil  nourishment  and  among  them  none 
excel  the  legumes  in  value,  especially  sweet 
clover.  That  sweet  clover  is  a  biennial  in- 
stead of  an  annual  always  has  been  accepted 
as  a  necessary  though  incotn  enient  decree  of 
Providence.  In  1016  upon  the  plots  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Ames, 
Iowa,  an  annual  white  sweet  clover  was  dis- 
covered!  This  clover  made  a  growth  of 
from  four  feet  to  four  and  one-h:df  feet  in 
three  to  three  and  one-half  months.  It  is  of 
irreat  \nlue  for  soil  improvement  as  well  as 
an  annual  pasture  and  hay  crop.  Through 
the  county-agents,  who  co<Jperate  with  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
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it  has  been  possible  to  bring  the  clover  to  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  quickly 
and  already  it  is  being  planted  to  a  surpris- 
ingly large  extent. 

Another  important  service  from  Ames  is 
in  the  working  out  of  war  breads.  So  ac- 
ceptably did  the  breads  meet  the  demands, 
both  of  the  palate  and  of  wheat  economy, 
that  Dr.  J.  A.  La  Clerc,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  noted  as  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  upon  flours  in  America,  hastened 
to  Ames  to  witness  the  bread-making  process 
and  learn  its  secrets  at  first  hand.  The 
breads  were  demonstrated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Bakers'  Short  Course  and  later  the  en- 
tire equipment  used  was  loaded  upon  motor 
trucks  and  taken  to  Camp  Dodge,  at  Des 
Moines,  where  the  one  hundred  camp  bakers 
were  instructed  in  the  art  of  making  the 
bread  do  its  war  bit. 

From  Wisconsin  came  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing piggeries  in  connection  with  canton- 
ments. It  was  ascertained  that  the  gar- 
bage from  fifteen  men  for  five  months  equals 
two  hundred  pounds  of  fat  on  one  hog. 
Thus  it  was  possible  to  estimate  how  many 
war  pigs  could  be  fed  at  any  camp. 

"War  kitchens"  have  been  established  .un- 
der the  direction  of  the  household  science 
extension  departments  of  the  colleges.  Illi- 
nois has  three,  two  in  Chicago,  one  in  Peoria. 
The  kitchens  have  filled  a  real  need,  for  the 
mothers  of  many  among  the  city  poor  are 
pitifully  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  stretch- 
ing a  small  income  over  the  needs  of  a  large 
family  when  war  prices  prevail.  In  these 
war  kitchens  the  mother  who  stays  at  home 
is  instructed  in  economical  cooking,  while 
the  working  mother  can  buy  cooked  food 
at  reasonable  prices. 

Men  that  the  times  demand  are  being 
taken  out  of  these  land-grant  institutions 
every  day  for  Government  purposes.  When 
an  inspector  of  aeroplane  materials  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  was  wanted  he  was 
found  in  Pennsylvania  State  College.  His 
name  is  George  R.  Green  and  he  was  wood 
technologist  and  associate  professor  of  for- 
estry. He  and  his  associates  have  final  judg- 
ment as  to  what  pieces  of  lumber  shall  go 
into  the  construction  of  all  planes  made  at 
the  League  Island  plant.  His  assistants  are 
trained  foresters  who  know  how  to  find 
defects  in  lumber  which  might  be  overlooked 
b\   men  with  less  exact  knowledge. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  of  Wiscon- 


sin, at  the  request  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, undertook  the  work  of  presenting  the 
food-administration  program  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions.  He  has  published 
two  series  of  lectures  which  are  being  used 
in  800  schools  that  are  cooperating  and  has 
made  many  lecture  trips. 

Often  a  university  is  able  to  perform  a 
peculiar  service  for  the  Government.  For 
instance,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  gave 
its  entire  digitalis  crop  from  the  drug-plant 
gardens  for  use  in  the  medical  departments 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  About  150  pounds 
of  the  powdered  drug,  which  is  used  as  a 
heart  stimulant,  was  perfect;  and  almost 
as  much  more  not  so  perfect  was  available 
for  making  the  tincture. 

Through  the  withdrawal  of  men  to  enter 
military  service,  university  women,  trained 
along  practical  lines,  are  finding  new  fields 
of  endeavor  open  to  them.  From  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  a  woman  cow-tester 
employed  by  the  Avoca  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation. She  is  the  first  woman  to  act  as  an 
official  tester  in  a  regularly  organized  asso- 
ciation. Women  trained  in  the  sciences  and 
mathematics  are  being  sought  by  factories. 
Several  institutions  are  urging  women  to  en- 
ter the  schools  of  pharmacy.  To  meet  the 
demand  for  skilled  draftsmen  brought  about 
by  war  work,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
organized  young  women  into  classes  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  State.  They  made  re- 
sponsible workers,  excelling  in  neatness  and 
technic. 

In  man  power  the  Land-Grant  institu- 
tions, like  all  the  centers  of  education  in  the 
country,  have  offered  their  best.  Illinois 
University,  from  faculty,  student  body,  and 
alumni  has  3500  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  service — among  them  one  general,  34 
majors,  136  captains,  11  Navy  officers,  312 
first-lieutenants,   and  438  second-lieutenants. 

Please  remember  that  this  account  of  the 
services  of  the  Land-Grant  institutions  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  Rather  it  is  only 
indicative ;  much  more  is  being  done  than 
can  be  recounted  in  a  single  article.  Also 
much  is  being  done  and  much  attempted  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  that  cannot 
be  told  now.  But  surely  this  record  proves 
that  \ye  have  our  scientists  at  hand,  not  only 
willing,  but  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
theory  of  their  science,  that  they  can  work 
to  advantage.  We  do  not  have  to  wait 
twenty  years  to  produce  the  chemists,  the 
physicists,  the  agronomists,  that  we  need  to 
win  this  war! 
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military    service) 


THE  WAR  WORK  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  R.  VAN  HISE 


OUR  country  is  now  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate that  there  must  be  cooperation 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  formid- 
able task  before  it  of  winning  the  war.  In 
the  performance  of  this  task,  the  educational 
forces  of  the  nation  have  done  their  full  part 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  great 
contest. 

In  responding  to  jour  request  to  outline 
the  war  work  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, I  do  this,  not  as  anything  exceptional, 
hut  as  typical  of  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
there  was  not  a  day's  delay  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  broad  policies  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  should  pursue. 

THE    STUDENTS    AXU   THE    WAR 

For  many  years  military  instruction  has 
been  offered  by  this  institution.  However, 
this  was  not  enough,  Four  days  before  a 
state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist,  the  fac- 
ulty passed  a  resolution  authorizing  tlie  presi- 
dent of  the  University  to  inaugurate  at  once 
an  intensive  course  in  military  instruction 
for  the  training  of  officers.  This  action  was 
in  accord  with  the  policy  adopted  from  our 


entering  the  war,  that  students  should  enter 
the  Army  and  Navy  when  prepared  and  not 
before.  The  University  took  the  position 
that  the  students  should  continue  their  edu- 
cational work  imtil  they  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  ready  for  training  for  offi- 
cers or  for  some  special  service,  such  as  ord- 
nance, aviation,  engineering  corps,  medical 
corps,  etc.  The  men  have  been  urged  to 
continue  their  studies  until  thus  qualified  ;  as 
soon  as  qualified  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  assist  them  to  enter  the  appropriate  service. 

Under  this  policy  a  steady  stream  of  stu- 
dents has  entered  the  Arm>  and  Navy.  Tt) 
Jime  10,  1018,  of  the  students  who  were  reg- 
istered in  the  Universit\-  during  the  vears 
1016-17  and  101 7- IS,  'lcS04  have  entered 
military  service;  in  the  Army  1316.  in  tlu* 
Xa\y  378.  In  addition,  10.>  studefUs  ha\e 
withdrawn  tor  war  work  in  the  Red  Cross,  in 
(jovernment  occupations  in  munition  plants, 
in  State  service,  and  in  the  Allied  armies, 
British,  Canadian,  and  Itali.ui.  Of  these, 
already  four  ha\e  been  killed  in  action,  one 
(lied  of  wounds  receiNcd  in  I-'rance.  one  \\";is 
killed  on  the  aviation  field  in  rcxa^,  .uid 
three  ha\  e  died  of   ilisea^e. 

In   consequence  of   the   jiolicy    pursucil.    by 
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far  the  greater  number  of  men  are  officers 
or  are  in  special  branches. 

As  yet  the  records  of  the  alumni  who 
have  entered  the  Army  or  Navy  are  incom- 
plete, but  it  is  known  that  the  number  is 
large. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  re- 
gard to  students  entering  the  service  has  now 
become  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Com- 
paratively early,  men  were  encouraged  to  en- 
list in  the  Reserve  Corps  for  medicine  and 
engineering,  and  later  for  other  special 
branches.  It  has  now  been  announced  that 
beginning  next  autumn  all  men  eighteen 
years  of  age  or  more  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  urged  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  and  continue 
their  education  until  they  are  twenty-one 
years  of  age  or  until  they  graduate. 

THE    FACULTY   AND   THE    WAR 

The  faculty  asked  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  give  leave  of  absence  without  preju- 
dice to  rank  and  seniority  to  members  of  the 
faculty  performing  public  service  for  national 
defense.  While  recognizing  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  continuance  of  educational 
work,  the  regents  responded  that,  so  far  as 
members  of  the  faculty  were  exceptionally 
fitted  for  special  service,  they  would  be 
granted  leave  of  absence. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  faculty  has  taken 
part  in  war  work  of  some  kind.  Of  this 
the  greater  number  have  done  such  work 
while  continuing  their  teaching  and  in  the 
vacation  time,  but  many  are  giving  their  full 
time  to  war  work.  To  June  10,  1918,  of  the 
men  who  were  in  the  faculty  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  1 87  were  on  leave  of  absence,  de- 
voting their  full  energy  to  war  work.  Of 
these  126  are  in  the  Army,  11  in  the  Navy, 
10  in  the  Red  Cross  and  ambulance  service, 
and  40  in  civilian  service. 

In  describing  the  work  of  the  faculty,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  separate  the  war 
work  of  those  on  leave  of  absence  from  that 
within  the  university,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
often  of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  in  some  cases  a  cooperative  re- 
search problem  is  being  carried  on  by  a  group 
of  men,  some  of  whom  are  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, while  the  others  are  at  the  University. 

The  war  work  of  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty may  be  broadly  classified  under  teaching 
within  the  university,  extension,  public  ser- 
vice administration,  and  research. 

Within  the  University  new  courses  have 
been    introduced    to    fit  students    for   special 


services.  Such  courses  include  aeronautics, 
bacteriology,  French,  geology,  history,  home 
economics,  horticulture,  military  science  and 
tactics,  navigation,  political  economy,  polit- 
ical science,  wireless  telegraphy  and  practical 
telegraphy. 

The  university  has  also  cooperated  with 
the  War  Department  by  giving  vocational 
training  for  woodworkers,  gunsmiths,  ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths,  gas-engine  men,  elec- 
tricians, and  sheet-metal  workers.  Already 
one  group  of  400  enlisted  men  has  completed 
vocational  courses  and  a  second  group  of 
more  than  500  men  began  work  June  15. 

Outside  of  the  university,  regular  instruc- 
tional work  has  been  given  by  the  men  on 
leave  of  absence  in  a  number  of  subjects, 
illustrated  by  French,  military  aeronautics, 
topographical  mapping,  gas  defense,  training 
reconstruction  aides,  etc. 

EXTENSION 

The  extension  work  is  done  mainly  within 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  A  campaign  for 
increased  food  production,  through  the 
county  agents,  county  councils  of  defense, 
and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

As  illustrating  the  efficiency  of  this  work, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  acreage  of  wheat  in 
Wisconsin  in  1918  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  in  1916. 

The  campaign  for  food  conservation  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  department  of 
home  economics.  This  work  first  consisted 
of  lectures  given  throughout  the  State,  with 
the  purpose  of  arousing  the  women  to  the 
necessity  for  eliminating  waste  and  reducing 
the  consumption  of  food  essential  for  the 
Allies.  The  second  stage  of  work,  now 
going  on,  is  conducting  institutes,  at  which 
there  are  demonstrated  processes  of  using  the 
substitute  foods  and  of  saving  foods. 

The  training  of  civilian  relief  workers  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  done  by  the  extension 
division. 

The  university  has  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  disseminating  throughout  the  State  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  the  wat  and  carrying  on 
a  campaign  of  patriotism.  In  this  work 
twenty  3000-word  bulletins  have  been  pre- 
pared, all  but  one  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
These  have  been  published  in  editions  of 
20,000  and  widely  distributed.  Shorter  ab- 
stracts of  these  articles  have  been  plated  by 
the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  furnished 
the  county  papers.  The  twenty  full  articles 
have   been   also   published   in   an   edition   of 
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4000  under  the  title  of  the  War  Book  of  the 
University. 

A  patriotic  speaking  campaign  has  been  or- 
ganized, in  carrying  out  which,  members  of 
the  faculty  have  gone  into  every  part  of  Wis- 
consin. Scores  of  the  faculty  have  partici- 
pated and  the  aggregate  number  of  speeches 
runs  to  many  hundreds.  These  addresses  have 
been  important  factors  in  solidifying  the  sen- 
timent of  the  State  in  support  of  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Under  public  service  administration  the 
men  are  distributed  among  many  lines  of 
work,  both  national  and  State.  In  the  na- 
tional service  a  number  of  men  are  at  work 
with  the  Food  Administration,  with  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  with  the 
Tariff  Board,  with  the  Aeronautical  Board, 
with  the  Shipping  Board,  with  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Special  Training, 
with  the  Sanitary  Corps,  etc. 

Within  the  space  allotted,  it  is  not  possible 
to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  this 
work.  Several  lines  are  headed  by  men 
from  this  University. 

RESEARCH 

The  research  work  of  the  university  re- 
lating to  the  war  has  included  many  fields, 
psychology,  economics,  history,  industry, 
medicine,  engineering,  foods,  gas,  aerial  work, 
and  the  submarine.  Space  does  not  permit  a 
summary  of  it.  As  illustrations,  there  may 
be  mentioned   the  gas  and  submarine  work. 

Gas  Defense.  The  gas  defense  work  in- 
volves investigations  of  gas  warfare  abroad, 
the  methods  of  manufacture  of  gases  in 
quantity  to  be  used  in  attack,  the  physio- 
logical effects  of  the  gases,  and  the  remedies 


for  them,  and  gas  mask  protection.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  faculty  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  different  aspects  of  these  problems. 
Important  results  have  been  obtained. 

Submarines.  One  of  the  earliest  problems 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  University  was  that  of 
submarine  detection.  This  problem  was  at- 
tacked because  of  the  availability  of  a  large 
lake  beside  the  university  campus.  It  would 
be  improper  at  this  time  to  enter  into  de- 
tails, but  a  general  announcement  has  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  which  war- 
rants the  statement  that  a  group  of  men 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  worked 
out  an  accepted  submarine  device.  This  de- 
vice is  being  manufactured  on  a  large  scale 
and  being  installed  upon  the  boats  of  the 
Navy  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  device  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  essential  elements  in  de- 
tecting the  submarine  and  in  following  it  un- 
til it  is  destroyed.  While  this  work  was  first 
carried  on  at  the  University,  it  was  later 
made  a  Navy  enterprise,  the  same  men,  how- 
ever, continuing  the  work,  some  at  a  naval 
station  and  some  at  Madison.  In  the  work 
eight  men  have  participated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
University  has  oversubscribed  all  allotments 
of  every  nature,  whether  Liberty  Loans, 
Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  have  not  only  been  willing 
but  eager  to  participate  in  war  work.  Prob- 
ably never  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War 
has  there  been  so  united  a  spirit.  The  early 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  world  contest  has  made  each 
one  feel  the  imperative  necessity  of  making 
some  contribution,  however  small,  toward 
overthrowing  the  evil  plans  of  Germany  and 
thus  making  possible  the  continuance  in  the 
world  of  a  moral  civilization. 
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QUEBEC'S  DISAFFECTION 

BY  SIR  P.  T.  McGRATH,  K.B.E. 

(President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Newfoundland) 


CANADA'S  general  election  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  last,  resulted,  as  my  article  in 
the  December  Review  of  Reviews  fore- 
shadowed, in  the  return  of  the  "Union" 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Borden  by  a  de- 
cisive majority,  one  which  rose  from  forty 
to  seventy  when  the  votes  of  the  soldiers 
overseas  had  all  been  counted.  It  showed 
the  entire  West  solid  for  union  (only  two 
Laurierites  out  of  fifty-six  members  being 
elected),  Ontario  with  a  somewhat  similar 
proportion,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
scarcely  less  marked  in  their  support  of  the 
Union  party.  Que- 
bec, however,  was  an 
equally  solid  unit  on 
the  other  side,  sixty- 
two  out  of  sixty-five 
members  being  re- 
turned for  Laurier. 
The  only  three  Union 
supporters  in  that 
Province  who  escaped 
the  convulsion — Hon. 
Charles  D  o  h  e  r  t  y. 
Minister  of  Justice; 
Hon.  C.  C.  Balla- 
tyne,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, and  Sir  Herbert 
Ames — hold  English- 
speaking  constituen- 
cies in  the  city  of 
Montreal.  The  two 
French-Canadian  rep- 
resentatives in  the 
Borden  Cabinet  (Sev- 
igny  and  Blond  in). 
were  overthrown,  and 
from  a  sectarian 
standpoint  the  Cath- 
olics of  Canada,  num- 
bering nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire 
population,  were  left 
but  with  a  solitary 
Minister  in  the  Cabi- 
net, Hon.  Charles 
D  0  h  e  r  t  y,  above- 
named. 
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HON.  SIR  PATRICK  THOMAS   M  GRATH,  K.B.K. 

(King  George  recently  named  for  membershii)  in  the 
Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Emjiire,  for  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  war,  the  Hon.  Patrick 
Thomas  M'CJrath.  President  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  Newfoundland  since  1915,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Food  Control,  and  Chairman  of  the  War  Pensions 
and  Disabilities  Board.  To  the  readers  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  .Sir  Patrick  M'Grath  is  known  not  merely 
for  his  official  connections,  but  as  the  contributor  of 
numerous  articles  dealing  with  the  politics  of  his  own 
country  and  of  Canada.  He  has  also  served  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  and,  in  fact,  is  the 
most  eminent  publicist  of  Newfoundland.  His  long 
experience  as  editor  of  the  St.  John's  Evening  Herald 
has  given  him  exceptional  facilities  for  interpreting 
political    developments   in   the   British    Empire.) 


It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  result,  exhi- 
biting cleavage  along  the  line  of  race,  religion, 
and  nationalities,  should  create  very  bitter 
feeling;  and  this  has  grown  as  the  days -have 
passed.  Quebec  sees  herself  condemned  to 
isolation  and  misunderstanding  for  many  a 
year.  The  rest  of  Canada  resents  a  factor 
in  the  Federation  alien  to  the  spirit  and  sen- 
timent of  the  majority  and  playing  an  incom- 
prehensible part  in  a  struggle  like  the  pres- 
ent, refusing  to  lift  a  hand  to  support  the 
France  from  which  the  Quebeckers  have 
sprung,  the  Motherland  so  sorely  tried,  and 

which,  on  the  ana- 
logy of  Britain's  col- 
onies so  manfully, 
supporting  her, 
should  be  evoking  the 
most  sympathetic  as- 
sistance from  her 
children  overseas. 
The  tendency  will 
necessarily  be,  on  the 
one  side,  for  Quebec 
to  become  more  and 
more  em'bittered,  and 
her  people  to  combine 
more  closely  against 
the  injustice  to  which 
they  consider  them- 
selves  subjected, 
while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English- 
speaking  provinces, 
seeing  thousands  of 
their  sons  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  will 
not  soon  forget  the 
pitiful  attitude  of  the 
district  which  has  dis- 
regarded the  call  of 
duty. 

Thos€  who  sup- 
posed that  the  return 
of  the  Borden  Cab- 
inet, especially  with  a 
large  majority, 
would  immediately 
solve  all  the  problems 
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awaiting  the  new  Administration  in  Canada, 
now  realize  their  mistake.  The  election  was 
held  to  endorse  or  vindicate  the  decision -of 
the  Ministry  to  enact  and  enforce  the  Mili- 
tary Service  or  Selective  Conscription  bill  of 
last  August,  designed  to  furnish  100,000 
suitable  men  to  reinforce  the  Canadian  Army 
overseas.  To-day,  eight  months  later,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  these  men  have  been 
obtained  and  the  prospects  of  securing  the 
remainder  are  certainly  not  bright. 

Robust  advocates  of  vigorous  action  chaf^ 
at  the  delay,  criticize  the  government,  and 
suggest  undue  consideration  to  Quebec,  or 
fear  of  applying  the  measure  to  that  area ; 
but  the  figures  show  that  while  Quebec  has 
done  little  or  nothing,  the  record  of  the  other 
Provinces  is  not  what  it  might  be.  Analysis 
of  the  results  of  the  measure  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  Military  Service  Council,  and 
given  to  the  Canadian  newspapers  early  in 
March,  showed  that  in  Ontario  120,000  per- 
sons had  asked  for  exemption,  or  about  the 
same  number  as  in  Quebec,  with  claims  pro- 
portionately as  high  as  in  the  other  Prov- 
mces;  and  that  in  Toronto  13.76  per  cent, 
of  eligibles  had  defaulted,  while  in  Winni- 
peg, Vancouver,  and  Regina  the  percentage 
of  defaulters  was  even  higher  than  in  the 
military  district  of  Quebec,  which  was  15^^. 

To  be  sure,  Quebec  is  the  prime  offender 
and  is  execrated  by  the  other  eight  Provinces. 
In  Quebec  City  there  are  anti-draft  riots  as 
in  New  York  fifty  5'ears  ago,  and  all  over 
Quebec  Province  the  Review  Tribunals  are 
exempting  men  by  wholesale,  thus  rendering 
the  measure  a  fiasco. 

WHERE    QUEBEC    IS    JUSTIFIED 

It  must  in  all  fairness  be  conceded 
that  the  logic  of  the  position  is  with  Quebec 
and  that  people  who  opposed  the  act  may 
not  unreasonably  use  its  loopholes  to  escape 
from  the  effects  of  a  principle  to  which  they 
are  hostile,  while  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  consistency  of  those  in  the  other  prov- 
inces who  voted  for  conscription  and  now 
seek  to  evade  its  obligations.  But  in  the 
angry  and  unreasoning  temper  of  both  sides 
neither  is  prepared  to  see  reason  in  tlie  other's 
position.  The  Quebeckers  claim  that  the 
spirit  prompting  the  enforcement  of  the 
measure  is  that  of  ''driving  all  Quebec  intf) 
the  Army  and  leaving  the  other  Prox  inces 
kindly  alone,"  charging  that  "the  Tory  poli- 
ticians preached  this  delightedly  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign  last  fall."  The  eight  Prov- 
inces arrayed  against  her  charge  that  she  is 


"planning  "to  destroy  this  young  nation  and 
blacken  its  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  withdrawing  from  the  war  at  its  most 
critical  period." 

Laurier  is  denounced  by  his  opponents  for 
his  advocacy  of  a  Referendum  policy  which 
clearly  would  have  meant  a  stoppage  of  all 
Canadian  effort  for  many  months,  if  not  an 
abandonment  of  the  war  by  her  entirely,  and 
it  is  alleged  of  him  "that  he  means  to  get 
back  to  power,  if  it  costs  the  lives  of  all  the 
Canadians  at  the  front";  while  his  support- 
ers, not  to  be  outdone,  declare  of  Borden 
"that  he  is  prepared  to  pour  out  like  water 
the  blood  of  the  French-Canadians  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  capitalistic  and  other  influences 
by  which  he  is  controlled."  Hence  the  world 
saw  recently  the  Quebec  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture gravely  debating  a  resolution  for  the 
withdrawal  of  that  Province  from  the  Fed- 
eration— a  proposal  going  closer  to  the  hearts 
of  many  of  the  habitant  "Deputies"  than 
would  appear  from  the  stage-managed  debate 
which  killed  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
see  the  Ontario  Legislature  proclaiming  that, 
"The  devotion  of  our  people  to  the  cause 
for  which  the  Mother  Country  and  her  Al- 
lies are  at  war  was  never  more  evident  than 
it  is  to-day.  Never  were  we  so  determined 
to  consecrate  all  the  resources  we  possess  to 
the  task  of  carrying  the  conflict  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  With  the  war  aims  clearly  set 
forth  recently  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment we  are  in  full  accord." 

THE    DANGER    FROM    DISSENSION 

Behind  all  this,  the  fear  is  overshadowing 
the  country  that  the  working  of  the  act  may 
only  produce  the  men  when  it  is  too  late  to 
employ  them  efiectively.  Pressure  from  the 
Eight  Provinces  will  require  more  drastic 
action  towards  the  Ninth,  resistance  may  not 
improbably  be  made,  and  as  an  outcome  ma\' 
follow  a  convulsion  whereby  half  the  men 
who  could  other^^•ise  be  sent  overseas  will 
have  to  be  kept  at  liome  to  cope  with  inter- 
nal dissension. 

In  tlie  realm  of  finance,  too,  the  small 
Mack  cloud  of  discontent  is  rapidK*  spread- 
ing. Karl\-  in  this  year  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, standing  on  its  constitutional  rights, 
repudiated  the  claim  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  to  regulate  the  raising  of 
loans  b\'  ProN  incial  authorit\'.  a  \ariant  of 
the  now  obsolete  American  contention  of 
State  versus  National  rights.  The  dillicultv 
has  been  overcome  for  the  nioiiu-nt.  hut  may 
crop   up   again. 
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Again,  the  problem  of  nationalizing  the 
railways,  impending  because  of  the  monetary 
difficulties  of  some  of  them,  is  being  made  a 
grievance  in  Quebec,  which  argues  that  its 
homestaying  and  frugal  people  are  being 
mulcted  for  the  kite-flying  propensities  of 
the  West,  now  gridironed  with  rival  lines  to 
an  extent  certain  to  prove  a  serious  burden 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  Dominion 
for  years  to  come. 

Similarly,  relations  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario  are  strained  over  the  bi-lingual  as- 
pect of  the  education  question.  The  Que- 
beckers  are  importuned  to  contribute  money 
for  the  teaching  in  their  mother  tongue  of 
their  compatriots  over  the  Ontario  border, 
described  as  being  as  badly  used  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  Ontarians  as  the  Alsace-Lorrain- 
ers  are  by  the  Germans. 

Then,  too,  the  problems  which  war  neces- 
sarily brings  in  its  trail — high  prices,  indus- 
trial unrest,  trade  dislocation,  w^idespread 
profiteering — all  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  government  and  increase  the  area  of 
popular  discontent.  The  suspension  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  curtailment  of  industrial  ac- 
tivities, the  stoppage  of  large  enterprises,  the 
abandonment  of  construction  in  cities,  and 
the  shutdown  of  all  unessential  under- 
takings, contribute  their  quota  to  the  gen- 
eral discontent,  and  in  such  cases  the  gov- 
ernment is  always  blamed  whether  justly 
or  not. 

PREMIER     BORDEN's     PROGRAM 

The  government's  program,  as  outlined  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  declared  for  an 
unflinching  resolve  to  sustain  the  country's 
cause  in  the  midst  of  the  world-wide  struggle 
which  threatened  her  liberties,  and  fore- 
cast legislation  to  provide  that  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  service  should  be  made 
upon  the  sole  standard  of  merit;  to  encour- 
age a  strong  and  progressive  increased  agri- 
cultural production ;  to  arrange  for  the  care 
and  vocational  training  of  returned  soldiers; 
to  extend  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to 
women ;  to  consolidate  the  acts  relating  to 
the  railways  of  the  Dominion ;  to  introduce 
da\  light  saving ;  and  to  provide  for  further 
taxation  of  war  profits  and  incomes. 

This  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
program  respecting  which  there  could  be 
little  ground  for  contentious  disputation,  but 
the  debate  in  both  houses  exhibited  a  tone  of 
acerbity  on  the  part  of  the  Quebec  members 


which  was  anything  but  a  hopeful  augury  as 
to  the  future,  while  friction  has  already  de- 
veloped in  the  government  ranks  between 
the  Protectionists  and  the  Free  Traders.  As 
most  people  are  aware,  the  government,  as 
now  constituted,  is  made  up  of  the  original 
Conservatives  led  by  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and 
what  are  known  as  the  "win-the-war"  Lib- 
erals who  left  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  joined 
Sir  Robert  Borden  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing a  united  front  by  Canada  in  the  present 
great  crisis.  Many  of  these  Liberals  are 
avowed  free  traders,  notably  some  from  the 
Western  Provinces,  and  the  West  is  strong 
for  free  trade  and  especially  for  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  agricultural  implements  made 
in  the  United  States  and  at  present  subject 
to  a  high  tariff  rate  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  home  industry  of  implement-making. 
Already  there  is  talk  of  the  prospect  of  the 
existing  government  ultimately  breaking 
apart  and  constituting  two  new  political  ag- 
gregations, broadly  defined  as  Protectionists 
and  Free-Traders ;  and  while  it  is  early  yet 
to  prophesy  what  may  occur  in  this  respect,  it 
is  easy  to  see  on  the  other  hand  where  a 
sundering  wedge  may  be  introduced  by  the 
Laurierite  Liberals  into  a  party  so  organized, 
the  moment  the  great  pressure  of  war  neces- 
sities now  keeping  them  together  is  even 
partially  removed. 

THE   QUEBEC   PROBLEM   WILL   REMAIN 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  task  of  the  Bor- 
den Ministry  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  improve  in  the  near  future. 
While  the  war  lasts  the  disposition  of  Que- 
bec arid  its  representatives,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, can  hardly  be  other  than  that 
of  hampering  or  obstructing  the  authorities 
in  their  measures  for  Canada's  more  effective 
participation  in  the  struggle.  Resentment  at 
the  inevitable  increase  of  debt  and  conse- 
quent additions  to  the  annual  tax  burden 
will  grow ;  discontent  over  the  economies 
that  will  have  to  be  practised  must  neces- 
sarily become  more  widespread,  and  the  need 
for  dealing  cautiously  with  questions  that 
may  involve  outbreaks  extending  over  a 
whole  Province  will  make  for  timidity  in 
the  handling  of  large  problems. 

After  the  war  ends  and  party  politics  be- 
come rife  again,  the  tendency  of  leaders  will 
be  to  angle  for  the  support  of  a  Province 
which  can  yield  so  united  a  representation  in 
the  Federal  Parliament. 
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THE  future  of  the  world  depends  on 
good  relations  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  family  of  peoples 
included  within  what  is  none  too  accurately 
called  the  British  Empire.  Hitherto  those 
relations  have  been  disturbed  by  certain  mem- 
ories of  the  past;  but  sentiment  appears  now 
to  be  improving,  and  if  we  have  trouble  in 
the  future  it  will  be  due  not  to  our  history 
but  to  ourselves.  On  the  misunderstandings 
of  the  last  150  years,  I  will  only  say  a  few 
words.  No  effective  franchise  came  into 
force  in  Britain  until  1834.  Errors  commit- 
ted before  that  date  were  therefore  due,  not 
to  the  people's  folly  but  to  the  folly  of  their 
rulers.  That  franchise  was  extended  in  1868 
and  again  in  1884,  and  in  this  present  year 
the  electorate  will  be  doubled  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  six  millions  of  women.  With  free- 
dom thus  slowly  broadening  down,  Britain 
has  drawn  nearer  to  America.  During  your 
Civil  War,  her  governing  classes  took  the 
side  of  the  South,  but  the  newspaper  which 
I  here  represent,  the  Daily  News,  founded 
by  Charles  Dickens,  consistently  supported 
Lincoln.  It  was  only  during  the  seventies 
that  national  education  even  began  in  Brit- 
ain. When  schools  and  universities  de- 
veloped, so  did  honor  and  reverence  for 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  American  ideal. 

Until  the  year  1900,  the  British  Court 
had  been  in  close  alliance  with  Germany. 
That  association  covered  two  whole  cen- 
turies and  it  was  responsible  for  the  diplo- 
macy which,  inflamed  by  Burke,  threw  us 
helter-skelter  against  the  French  Revolution. 
For  that  profound  blunder,  which  provoked 
the  caesarism  of  Napoleon,  Britain  is  n()\\ 
undergoing  expiation.  But  what  was  it  that 
in  1900,  broke  the  spell?  It  was  the  discov- 
ery that  Germany,  having  once  wrecked  our 
sympathies  with  Lafayette  and  Mirabeau, 
wished  to  embroil  us  with  ]\IcKinle\  and 
Cleveland  and  Roosevelt,  and  thus  destroy 
the    Monroe    Doctrine.      The    incidents    ot 


Venezuela  and  the  Spanish  War  convinced 
us  that  we  had  to  choose  between  Berlin  and 
Washington.  We  did  not  hesitate,  and 
from  that  moment  the  German  navy  began 
to  grow  into  rivalry  with  ours. 

The  decision  to  stand  by  France  has  cost 
Britain  dearly.  Germany  has  struck  us  very 
hard  indeed.  If  the  war  continues  till  next 
March,  then  it  would  appear  that  we  shall 
have  mortgaged  by  accumulated  debt  one- 
half  of  what  your  bankers  estimate  to  have 
been  our  total  resources  in  times  of  peace. 
Our  money  market  will  have,  and  indeed  has 
already  lost  its  preeminence.  Our  carrying 
trade  will  be  surpassed,  very  likely,  by  yours. 
So  also  will  our  shipbuilding.  Germany  is 
therefore  destroying  much  of  which  she  has 
been  jealous.  But  instead  of  winning  the 
legacy  for  herself,  she  finds  that  destiny  has 
apportioned  it  to  the  new  world.  She  has 
but  accelerated  a  movement  of  the  balance 
of  trade  and  finance  westwards  which,  in 
any  event,  was  bound  to  come.  The  center 
of  gravity  has  crossed  the  ocean,  with  the 
American  securities  which  we  have  returned 
to  the  vaults  of  your  banks. 

In  diplomacy,  also,  there  has  been  a  some- 
what similar  transference.  Before  the  war, 
we  had  a  British  Empire,  with  America  in 
what  theologians  call  "schism."  Today,  the 
British  Empire  continues  s()lel\  on  a  basis  of 
consent,  and  an\onc  can  lea\  e  us  who  wants. 
At  a  critical  juncture,  India,  ^ith  250.000,- 
000  nati\es,  was  garrisoned  by  only  15,000 
white  troops.  The  English-speaking  regions 
of  control  are  thus  in  the  melting-pot  ami 
from  the  confusion  there  emerges  as  the  ke\- 
>Umc  of  the  whole  structure  the  American 
Republic.  When  President  AVilson  speaks. 
he  speaks  for  us  all.  His  views  of  Ireland, 
of  Japan,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  nulitarv 
unification,  nuist  prevail,  insofar  as  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  press  tlicin.  That  establishes  a 
monientous  prccccicfit.  It  goes  far  deeper 
than  tlie  tecluuiiue  ot  so\  creignty.  Aiul, 
()b\i()usl\.    it    puts    American    statesmansln'p. 
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the  American  political  system,  American 
tact,  to  a  severe  test.  If  America  is  to  retain 
her  now  natural  primacy  among  free  peoples, 
she  must  forego  little  amusements  like  twist- 
ing the  lion's  tail,  and  great  international 
problems  must  be  handled  greatly  by  her 
public  men.  The  press  must  realize  the  dig- 
nity of  so  noble  an  opportunity  of  influencing 
history.  And,  above  all,  there  must  be  sym- 
pathy and  understanding. 

Great  Britain  has  never  forgotten  the  les- 
son taught  her  in  1776.  She  realizes  that 
she  can  only  lead  high-spirited  countries  like 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  by  effacing  her  authority.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  lead  the  English-speaking  world, 
she  must  be  not  less  careful  to  veil  her  priv- 
ilege with  regard  for  others'  feelings.  Every 
country  has  Imperialists.  The  Imperialists 
of  Great  Britain  have  some  material  for 
boasting.  Make  it  easy  for  them  to  assimi- 
late their  pride  with  a  broader  vision  of 
the  future.  Do  not  challenge  the  jingo 
within  the  British  bosom.  Remember  that 
we  turn  the  page,  blotted  with  blood  and 
tears,  and  so  close  a  not  inglorious  chapter. 
For  us,  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  is  grey  and 
chill.  We  cannot  quite  forget  all  that  must 
now  be  shared  with  others  who  have  been 
in  the  past  not  slow  to  criticize  us. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  our  experience 
of  affairs  has  a  value.  You  want  a  League 
of  Nations,  and  so  do  we.  Are  you  entirely 
certain  that  a  League  of  Nations  will  best  be 
maintained  by  a  rigid  written  constitution  ? 
You  are  aware  that  an  unwritten  constitu- 
tion, in  the  main,  directs  the  British  Empire, 
which  after  all  is  the  greatest  league  of  na- 
tions actually  in  being.  Is  not  a  league  of 
nations  evolving  itself  out  of  the  alliance 
against  German)?  Surely,  that  is  so.  Look 
then  for  growth,  adaptation,  development, 
rather  than  for  rules  and  formulas.  Let  the 
formulas  confirm  the  facts  instead  of  anti- 
cipating them. 

Moreover,  do  not  suppose  that  every  coun- 
try wants  exactly  your  way  of  being  gov- 
erned. You  are  a  land  of  Presidents.  Eng- 
land happens  to  be  a  land  of  Cabinets  and 
Committees.  Do^ibtless  your  method  is  the 
best.  But  ours  has  not  been  without  sub- 
stantial results.  Don't  think  that  everything 
has  to  be  run  by  a  generalissimo,  by  unified 
control  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Sometimes 
diversified  control  is  an  advantage,  and  in 
any  case  the  best  control  is  that  which  people 
concerned  believe  to  be  best.  The  cleverest 
general  in   the  world  is  powerless  unless  he 


inspires  confidence.  Don't  force  methods  un- 
less you  are  sure  that  you  have  really  cap- 
tured the  solid  approval  of  those  whose  hap- 
piness and  safety  are  affected.  The  leader- 
ship of  civilization  is  a  high  privilege.  Be 
content  sometimes  with  a  second  best.  Toler- 
ate anomalies.  Good  feeling  means  so  much 
more  than  a  mechanism,  gritted  with  sand. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the 
man-power  of  Britain  and  her  loyalty  has 
been  drawn  upon  very  heavily  during  this 
year  and  a  half  of  her  defense  of  France. 
American  diplomacy,  supported  by  American 
sympathies,  is  playing  the  part  of  France's 
special  friend.  That  invaluable  service  sup- 
ports French  prestige  during  a  terrible  period 
of  regeneration,  out  of  which  France  will 
arise  a  nobler,  deeper,  greater  people  than 
before,  capable  of  rebuilding  Rheims  with  a 
reverence  worthy  of  the  age  of  St.  Louis. 
A  romantic  affection  for  France  on  the  part 
of  America  helps  Britain  by  promoting  a 
more  even  cooperation  among  the  Allies. 
But,  even  it  be  wise  to  defer  recognizing 
British  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause — 
and  it  is  wise — there  are  many  ways  where- 
by America  can  help  us  through  a  crisis  of 
severe  nervous  strain.  And,  in  particular, 
she  can  restrain  any  tendency  to  invidious 
comparisons.  We,  on  our  side,  do  not  con- 
trast our  casualties  with  those  of  others.  You, 
on  your  side,  should  realize  how  loyal  we  are 
to  our  tried  and  tested  generals. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  sake  of  America, 
nor  of  Britain,  that  some  of  us  hope  for  this 
English-speaking  alliance.  We  wish  the 
League  of  Peace  to  be  a  reality.  The  pillars 
of  that  League  must  be  America  and  Brit- 
ain. Without  them,  no  league  is  even  con- 
ceivable. The  object  of  the  league  is  not 
romance,  not  sentiment,  but  hard,  dull  serv- 
ice of  mankind. 

Take  the  problem  of  Africa.  Clearly  Ger- 
many cannot  be  there  reinstated  in  her  for- 
mer possessions.  There  must  now  be  the 
United  States  of  Africa  under  international 
sanction  and  guarantee.  Good  government 
of  the  natives  is  a  problem  of  guardianship 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  concerned.  And 
it  must  be  educative  government,  not  ex- 
ploitation. It  must  aim  at  final  manhood. 
Similarly  with  the  South  Sea  Islands.  These 
concern  America  and  Australia  more  than 
Britain,  and  obviously  they  must  never  be 
used  for  submarine  bases  or  naval  stations  for 
German  or  other  aggression.  The  Middle 
East  is  another  responsibility.  For  the  mo- 
ment, Britain  is  there  acting  as  trustee,  both 
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at  Bagdad  and  at  Jerusalem.  The  only  im- 
possible solution  is  the  restoration  of  Ger- 
mano-Turkish   rule   by  massacre. 

Few  of  us  would  wish  to  stimulate  Im- 
perialism whether  here  or  in  Britain.  These 
subjects  that  I  mention  are  in  the  range 
of  duty  not  glory.  But,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
America  must  either  acknowledge  her  re- 
sponsibility for  guiding  weaker  peoples 
through  their  difficult  upward  evolution,  or 
if  she  stands  aside  she  must  not  cavil  at 
others  who  accept  an  unavoidable  obligation. 
Empire  is  not  a  circus.  It  is  a  wearisome 
routine.  There  are  no  big  headlines  in 
Sierra  Leone.  My  uncle,  who  married 
David  Livingstone's  daughter,  died  there  of 
fever.  Empire  is  largely  a  sacrifice  of  lives. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

"Empire"  is  not  the  word  that  we  want. 
The  true  aim  is  brotherhood.  It  is  in  the 
missionary,  not  the  commercial  spirit,  that 
we  should  approach  great  communities  like 
the  Chinese.  They  need  our  doctors,  our 
literature,  our  art — whatever  of  gospel  or 
good  news  we  have  to  tell — and  the  telling 
should  be  its  own  reward.  All  that  we  do 
should  be  in  international  terms.  But  that 
country  within  an  international  league  will 
exercise  the  most  direct  influence  which  can 
produce  the  best  men  to  execute  the  inter- 
national law.  In  the  end,  it  will  be  the 
capacity  for  sacrifice  which  will  tell  most. 
In  the  end,  the  meek  will  inherit  the  earth. 
For  this  reason.  Great  Britain  has  taken  the 
lead  in  placing  her  armies,  as  at  Salonica, 
and  her  fleets,  as  in  the  Aegean,  ,  under 
foreign  command.  Her  troops  have  accepted 
orders  from  Italians  and  Serbians.  Her  ships 
think  it  an  honor,  on  occasion,  to  obey 
American  instructions. 

International  justice  must  be  enforced  b}' 
international  power.  But  many  of  us  are 
of  opinion  that  this  mutual  abnegation  must 
be  subject  to  essential  efficiency.  Nations 
like  men  must  qualify  themselves  for  effi- 
ciency. They  must  lay  aside  vanity,  jealousy, 
the  petty  emotions.  The  forces  which  they 
promise,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  must  be 
there,  as'  promised.  And  no  scheme,  no 
diplomacy,  will  change  cause  and  effect 
whereby  the  nation  which  can  be  trusted  will 
be  trusted. 

The  Anglo-American-French  sphere  of  in- 
fluence is  world-wide.  It  comprises  the  whole 
of    America,    Africa    and    Australasi^i.    with 


nearly  all  Asia  and  that  part  of  Europe 
which  was  included  in  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. But  I  agree  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions should  aim  at  being  universal.  We 
want  no  enlarged  balance  of  power,  en- 
tangling the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old. 
Economic  exclusion  of  the  Central  Powers 
should  be,  therefore,  a  weapon,  not  a  sys- 
tem. Some  day,  Germany's  madness  will 
abate.  That  day  has  not  yet  come.  Many 
believe  it  to  be  far  distant.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  But  of  this  I  am  certain :  Ger- 
many will  suffer  full  measure  of  retribution 
for  her  crimes,  and  it  will  only  be  as  a  re- 
pentent  and  chastened  people  that  she  can 
hope  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  countries  which  she  has  so  deeply 
wronged.  In  the  meantime,  the  League 
should  proceed  with  its  appointed  task. 

Clearly  there  must  be  international  fi- 
nance, a  general  consolidation  of  loans  and 
bonds  and  debts.  Then,  reconstruction  will 
be  an  international  duty.  There  also  the 
strong  must  help  the  weak.  American  ma- 
chinery must  make  good  the  gaps  in  Euro- 
pean muscle.  Demobilization  may  involve 
large  transfers  of  population.  And  dis- 
armament can  only  be  organized  on  an  inter- 
national basis.  The .  future  of  China  offers 
problems  for  special  examination,  and  in  all 
such  adolescent  countries  the  concessionaire 
must  be  sternly  put  in  his  proper  place.  The 
mere  mention  of  Russia  and  Japan  is  enough 
to  reveal  vistas  of  invaluable  Anglo-Ameri- 
can effort,  calling  for  the  utmost  resources 
of  sympathy  and  tact.  It  is  by  these  quali- 
ties that  we  shall  defeat  most  surely  what- 
ever remains  formidable  in  German  "pene- 
tration." 

It  is  not  the  press,  alone  or  mainly,  that 
will  bind  our  peoples  together.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  soldiers  are  meet- 
ing French,  British,  and  Italian  soldiers*  for 
the  first  time  in  actual  comradeship.  AVhat 
these  men  say  and  think  of  each  other  will 
largely  determine  the  Brotherhood  of  Man- 
kind. Your  crusaders  go  forth  on  a  double 
mission — to  concjuer  (K"rmaFi  cnmit>'  and  to 
win  Kuroiieaii  friendship.  I  ilo  not  know 
what  impression  Britain  is  inakin«:  on  their 
minds.  Time  will  show.  Enough,  tor  the 
moment,  that  America  is  seniiing  forth  a 
(jrand  jury  of  >oung,  high-spirited  arbiters 
of  the  world's  destinies,  who  will  return  in 
(lur  course  to  tell  what  the\-  have  seen. 


SHOULD  PUBLIC  BEQUESTS 
PAY  WAR  TAXES  ? 

BY   NICHOLAS    MURRAY    BUTLER 

(President  of  Columbia   University) 


THE  way  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  neces- 
sarily hard,  but  wealth  is  no  slacker  in 
this  war.  It  is  cheerfully  bearing  the  heavy 
burdens  that  recent  revenue  legislation  has 
placed  upon  it.  It  is  the  part  of  political 
wisdom,  however,  to  consider  well  the  impli- 
cations of  every  tax,  the  far-reaching  and 
indirect  effects  of  a  tax  upon  the  social 
structure  of  the  body  politic.  From  that 
point  of  view  the  new  Federal  Estate  tax, 
a  graduated  transfer  tax,  imposed  by  the  act 
of  September  8,  1916,  upon  the  entire  net 
estate  in  excess  of  $50,000  of  decedents  dying 
after  that  date,  and  the  rates  of  which  were 
doubled  by  two  subsequent  amendatory  acts 
of  March  3,  1917,  and  October  3,  1917,  is 
unwise,  onerous  and  highly  disadvantageous 
in  its  effect  upon  legacies  and  bequests  to 
charitable,  educational  and  religious  insti- 
tutions. 

It  contradicts  the  wiser  policy  enunciated 
in  the  income  tax  provisions  of  the  great  war 
revenue  act  of  October  3,  1917,  in  which 
gifts  and  contributions  for  such  purposes 
were  made  deductible  and  therefore  tax  free 
up  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  individual's 
otherwise  taxable  income.  It  is  un-American 
and  contradicts  the  previous  tax  policy  of  the 
Federal  government  and  that  of  thirty-four 
state  governments  which  levy  inheritance 
taxes  from  which  such  bequests  and  legacies 
are  exempt.  It  should  be  amended  at  once 
by  Congress  at  this  session,  so  as  to  exempt 
all  such  bequests  and  legacies  from  anj-  tax 
burden  whatsoever.  Several  bills  are  pend- 
ing in  the  House  and  Senate,  notably  the 
Hollis-Rainey  bill  introduced  in  both 
branches  of  Congress,  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

The  estate  tax  is  not  a  direct  tax  upon 
bequests  and  legacies,  but  it  operates  to  dis- 
courage leaving  private  wealth  for  public 
purposes  more  effectively  than  a  direct  tax 
upon  such  gifts  would  do.  Although  the 
college,  hospital  or  institution  receiving  such 
a  bequest  may  not  have  to  pay  the  tax,  the 
estate  must  pay  the  tax  upon  the  amount  of 
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such  gift  and  the  amount  of  wealth  the 
testator  has  to  give  to  his  family  or  for  pub- 
lic purposes  is  therefore  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  If,  however,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  bequest  for  education, 
philanthropy  or  religion  is  made  as  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  residuary  estate  after 
the  testator  has  made  provision  for  his  fa- 
mily and  dependents,  then  the  tax  not  only 
reduces  the  gift  for  a  public  purpose  by  the 
amount  of  the  rate  of  the  tax  applied  to  the 
principal  of  the  gift,  but  by  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  increased  rate  which  the 
entire  estate  must  bear  applied  to  the  bequests 
for  private  purposes  in  addition  to  those  for 
public  purposes.  With  as  heavy  a  tax  as  is 
now  imposed  by  the  rates  of  the  Federal  law, 
plus  the  added  State  inheritance  and  trans- 
fer taxes  in  some  jurisdictions,  many  gifts 
to  hospitals,  colleges  and  other  public  pur- 
poses, more  needed  now  than  ever,  may  well 
be  wiped  out  altogether. 

It  would  be  much  more  in  the  public  in- 
terest if  a  direct  exemption  of  all  bequests 
and  legacies  for  public  purposes,  whether 
made  directly  or  as  a  part  of  a  residue  of  an 
estate,  should  serve  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late such  gifts  at  a  time  when  our  colleges, 
hospitals,  charitable  and  religious  institutions 
are  called  upon  to  meet  new  burdens  occa- 
sioned by  the  war.  There  is  not  a  college 
in  the  land  that  has  not  poured  out  its  all 
in  men  and  treasure  in  the  service  of  the 
country  and  that  is  not  striving  with  dimin- 
ished resources  to  meet  the  new  demands  for 
men  trained  to  fight  the  nation's  battles  at 
the  front  and  at  home  and  for  trained  leader- 
ship in  the  social  reconstruction  that  must 
soon  come  after  the  military  victories  are 
won.  Some  are  carrying  deficits  as  heavy 
war  debts,  some  are  paying  them  from  un- 
restricted endowments,  intended  for  use  in 
perpetuity,  and  all  are  hoping  to  increase 
their  service  and  recoup  their  present  losses 
largely  through  bequests  and  legacies  to  come 
from  that  true  American  generosity  which 
has  been  so  characteristic  of  the  transfer  of 
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American  fortunes  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  folly  indeed  if 
we  allowed  a  new  taxation  policy  to  discour- 
age, hinder  or  destroy  this  fine  American 
tradition.  Hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions generally  are  if  anything  worse  off 
than  the  colleges.  They  must  meet  new  and 
heavy  additional  demands  in  caring  for 
broken  and  disrupted  homes,  and  in  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  Government  in 
caring  for  those  invalided  by  the  fortunes  of 
war,  as  well  as  those  injured  by  disease  or 
bullets  on  the  battlefield. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  the  prompt 
correction  by  Congress  through  amendment 
of  the  War  Revenue  acts  of  what  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  an  oversight  in 
the  first  place?  The  Act  to  Provide  Ways 
and  Means  to  meet  War  Expenditures,  ap- 
proved June  30,  1898  (The  Spanish  War 
Revenue  Act),  as  originally  enacted,  con- 
tained no  exemption  of  gifts  to  charities,  but 


this  defect  was  remedied  by  the  amending 
Act  of  March  2,  1901.  Later,  by  the  Act  of 
June  27,  1902,  the  Congress  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  refund 
all  taxes  which  had  been  paid  upon  bequests 
or  legacies  of  this  character  under  the  terms 
of  the  original  Act  of  1898.  In  this  way  all 
taxes  levied  under  the  act  mentioned,  upon 
property  passing  for  religious,  literary,  chari- 
table, educational,  and  other  similar  uses 
were  repealed. 

The  strongest  possible  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Congress  to  take 
similar  action  now  and  to  exempt,  without 
delay,  from  the  operation  of  the  Federal  es- 
tate tax  law,  legacies  and  bequests  to  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  religious  institu- 
tions. To  urge  this  is  not  to  ask  a  favor,  but 
rather  to  assure  the  continuance  of  a  charac- 
teristic American  public  policy,  the  results 
of  which  have  been  beneficent  in  the  extreme 
and  greatly  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of 
the  American  people. 


IMPERISHABLE  POTATOES 


BY  LOU  D.  SWEET 


THERE  is  an  analogy  between  the  sub- 
marine and  the  potato.  America  in- 
vented the  under-sea  boat  and  American  soil 
grew  the  first  spuds.  Germany  welcomed 
both  of  them  with  open  arms  as  instruments 
peculiarly  fitted  to  help  her  win  world  dom- 
ination. She  will  not  succeed,  but,  never- 
theless, there  is  much  that  we  can  learn  from 
the  ruthless  nation  about  what  the  starchy 
potato  has  done  to  stiffen  her  backbone,  and 
of  what  she  has  done  to  make  the  potato  a 
food  of  the  first  rank  with  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  one  and  three-quarter  billion  bush- 
els, or  five  times  our  own  yearly  crop. 

The  potato's  principal  drawbacks  are  its 
bulk,  which  increases  the  transportation 
costs,  and  its  perishability,  which  causes 
losses  from  the  field  to  the  table  unless  par- 
ticular care  is  given.  To  lessen  these  losses 
and  to  cut  the  costs  Germany  has  resorted 
to  drj'ing  and  the  manufacture  of  potato 
flour.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  this 
business  now,  but  we  know  that  before  the 
war  more  than  800,000,000  bushels  of  the 
Fatherland's  potato  crop  were  dried  each 
year — and  that  is  in  excess  of  two  years*  pro- 
duction in  this  country.      Part  of  this  enor- 


mous amount  of  dried  food  was  fed  to  live- 
stock, but  much  of  it  was  ground  into  a  nu- 
tritious flour  for  human  consumption. 

Previous  to  1914  Germany  shipped  us 
$300,000  worth  of  potato  flour  a  year,  part 
of  which  was  bought  by  bakeries  for  making 
bread  and  some  by  high-class  hotels  and  res- 
taurants for  thickening  soups  and  making 
fancy  pastries.  During  the  last  few  months 
Japan,  with  an  annual  production  of  onlv 
35,000,000  bushels,  shipped  us  400.000 
pounds  of  potato  starch  which  had  been 
ground  into  flour.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
product  should  not  be  caUcd  flour,  as  it  is 
pure  starch,  the  process  of  manufacture  hav- 
ing eliminated  the  valuable  mineral  salts, 
the  albuminoids  and  the  protein.  In  spite  of 
this  the  imported  potato  starch  has  recently 
sold  for  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  even  more. 

Holland  has  one  of  the  largest  plants  now 
making  flour  from  potatoes.  J.  ^^^  Robert- 
son-Scott, in  his  book  "Wartime  and  Peace 
in  Holland,"  says  this  factory  dries  33.000 
bushels  e\er\  twenty-four  hours.  \  special 
variety  of  potato  is  grown  b\  the  farmers 
who  are  the  cooperative  owners  of  this  and 
other     mills.      This     variety     is     particularl\ 
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high  in  starch  and  other  solids  and  yields 
remarkable  crops.  The  average  in  1917  on 
79,000  acres  was  500  bushels  to  the  acre, 
making  a  total  of  39,500,000  bushels.  The 
general  run  of  market  potatoes  in  Holland 
yield  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much 
to  the  acre. 

In  these  Dutch  mills  137  pounds  of  pota- 
toes will  make  20  pounds  of  first-class  flour, 
4^  pounds  of  second-class  and  one  pound 
of  third-class,  the  difference  probably  being 
in  the  amount  of  crude  fibre  contained  and 
in  the  color.  The  cost  of  making  the  flour 
is  about  3^  cents  a  pound.  From  the  spe- 
cial variety  of  potato  Holland  made  346,- 
000,000  pounds  of  flour  of  the  first  grade 
last  year  at  a  cost  of  $73  on  a  long  ton. 

Much  of  this  product  goes,  or  did  go  in 
the  past,  to  South  America  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  most  of  it  was  used  with  Dur- 
ham wheat  flour  in  the  manufacture  of 
macaroni.     Some  of  it  is  used  in  bread. 

In  this  country  we  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  flour-making  except  from  wheat. 
But  when  the  Food  Administration  began  to 
tell  us  that  wheat  saving  was  essential  if  we 
wished  to  save  ourselves,  we  started  looking 
for  substitutes — and  we  have  found  them. 
Most  housewives  knew  a  little  about  corn 
meal,  graham,  barley,  rye  and  rice  flour,  but 
few  people  except  the  bakers  knew  anything 
at  all  about  potato  flour.  This  year  they  are 
learning  about  the  new  breadstuffs  and  the 
growing  demand  is  pushing  the  manufactur- 
ers to  greater  efforts. 

We  now  have  six  plants  in  the  United 
States  making  natural  potato  flour.  About 
6,000,000  bushels  of  the  1917  crop  were 
made  into  dehydrated  potatoes,  natural  flour, 
and  potato  starch.  "Natural"  potato  flour — 
made  from  the  whole  cooked  potato,  minus 
the  skin — is  the  only  kind  that  should  be 
made.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  highly 
digestible  starch,  protein,  mineral  salts,  albu- 
minoids and  the  vitamines  so  necessary  for 
growth.  Flour  made  from  starch  is  a  valu- 
able food,  but  in  great  need  of  just  those 
things  that  have  been  taken  from  it  in  the 
washing  process.  Then,  too,  a  ton  of  pota- 
toes will  make  425  pounds  of  potato  flour 
and  only  225  pounds  of  starch. 

In  the  making  of  potato  flour  the  tubers 
are  washed,  cut,  cooked,  dried,  ground, 
rolled  and  bolted,  the  bolting  taking  out  the 
skin.  Starch  is  made  by  grinding  the  washed 
potatoes,  pumping  the  pulp  over  screens  to 
take  out  the  coarse  material  and  letting  the 
starch    settle    out    in    vats.      Running   water 


then  removes  everything  but  the  starch,  which 
stays  on  the  bottom. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  natu- 
ral potato  flour  will  become  a  regular  part  of 
our  diet.  It  can  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
price  once  the  industry  is  established,  and  it 
can  compete  with  wheat  flour  up  to  16  2/3 
per  cent,  of  the  loaf.  Used  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion it  makes  the  bread  wet  and  soggy. 
Dr.  Le  Clerc,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  potato  flour  at  eight  cents 
a  pound  is  equal  to  wheat  flour  at  six  cents. 
The  one-third  greater  value  is  due  to  the 
large  content  of  mineral  salts.  Dr.  Le  Clerc 
gives  the  following  anal3^ses  as  representing 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  flour: 

Mois-  Pro-  Carbo- 

ture  Ash  Fat  tein  hydrates 

Wheat..    12%  .5%  1%  11%  75.57^ 

Potato..     7%  3.5%  .4%  9%  80.1% 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  there 
was  something  about  the  potato  that  im- 
proved the  flavor,  consistency,  and  keeping 
qualities  of  bread.  That  is  why  "potato  wa- 
ter" was  considered  essential  by  every  bread- 
maker.  Now  we  know  there  are  even  better 
reasons — economy  and  better  nutrition. 

American  potato-growers  need  to  give  their 
best  attention  to  the  problems  of  growing  the 
right  varieties  for  flour  and  developing  dry- 
ing plants  and  flour  mills.  There  should  be 
as  good  an  opportunity  for  a  cooperative  po- 
tato-flour mill  in  a  potato-growing  section  as 
there  is  for  a  cooperative  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  in  a  dairy  section. 

This  newly  imported  method  of  handling 
the  potato  crop  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
putting  one  of  the  most  unstable  industries 
on  a  solid  foundation.  It  will  make  the 
spud  one  of  the  non-perishables  along  with 
wheat,  beans,  and  canned  foods. 

Sweet  potatoes  offer  interesting  possibili- 
ties to  the  manufacturer  of  potato  flour. 
This  product  makes  excellent  cakes  and  other 
pastries  with  the  addition  of  smaller  amounts 
of  sugar  than  are  ordinarily  used.  Dr.  Car- 
ver, of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  has  done  con- 
siderable experimenting  with  this  product, 
and  has  had  most  excellent  results.  He  has 
made  bread  containing  as  high  as  33  1/3 
per  cent,  of  sweet  potato  flour.  The  town 
of  Tuskegee  and  a  small  neighboring  town 
have  used  nothing  but  this  sort  of  bread 
for  fourteen  months,  saving  200  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  a  day.  There  is  a  plant  at 
Greenville,  S.  C,  that  has  been  making 
sweet-potato    flour    and    several    by-products. 


WILL  THE  UNITED  STATES  BE 

"DRY"  IN  1920? 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 


THE  United  States  may  be  dry  less  than 
two  years  hence.  Sometime  during  the 
winter  of  1920,  either  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary of  that  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  to  the  Constitution  will 
go  into  effect.  It  may  be  difficult  for  the 
average  person,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  his  favorite  club,  or  slipping  into 
his  favorite  bar  and  drinking  his  favorite  al- 
coholic tipple,  to  realize  that  such  indul- 
gence will  so  soon  be  impossible. 

If  the  proponents  and  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  had  desired  to  be 
more  drastic,  the  drought  would  have  been 
made  effective  a  year  hence.  But  being  ap- 
parently merciful,  although  In  reality  mak- 
ing a  concession  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary votes  in  Congress,  the  prohibition  ad- 
vocates allowed  a  provision  to  be  inserted 
in  the  amendment  w^hlch  makes  it  effective 
one  year  after  ratification.  There  was  also 
another  unusual  provision,  inserted,  with  a 
view  of  defeating  the  amendment,  which 
declares  that  It  shall  be  Inoperative  unless 
ratified  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
submission.  That  provision  w^as  allowed  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  amendment  by  the  pro- 
hibitionists in  order  to  secure  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  in  Senate  and  House.  It  Is  quite 
possible — In  fact  it  was  so  charged  In  the 
Congressional  debates — that  both  the  one- 
year  extension  and  the  seven-years  proviso 
were  each  designed  to  make  the  amendment 
ineffective. 

It  Is  true  that  quite  a  number  of  men  in 
both  Sen::te  and  House  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment who  were  not  for  It,  but  felt  coinpclled 
to  support  it  on  account  of  the  prohibition 
sentiment  In  their  States  and  districts.  If 
the  vote  could  have  been  by  secret  ballot  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  would  have  been  a  ma- 
jority In  either  house  for  this  important 
change  in  the  federal  Constitution  which  is 
going  to  make  the  whole  country  dry  In  less 
than  t\v()  years. 

When  the  amendment  passed  the  Senate  it 
provided  a  limit  of  six  vears  for  ratification. 


There  was  a  belief  among  the  antl-prohibl- 
tionists  that  it  never  could  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  three-fourths  of  the  States  in  that 
time.  And  the  friends  of  the  amendment  in 
the  House,  In  order  to  give  more  time  for 
ratification,  added  another  year — a  very  un- 
necessary precaution,  for  instead  of  seven 
years  the  amendment  Is  likely  to  be  ratified  in 
about  two  years  from  the  date  of  submission. 

Naturally  the  people  who  will  be  startled 
when  they  are  told  that  the  nation  w^Ill  be 
dry  In  less  than  two  years  would  like  to 
know  how  that  statement  can  be  substanti- 
ated.    Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

There  are  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union, 
each  w^Ith  an  equal  voice  in  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  Constitutional  amendments.  It 
will  require  affirmative  action  by  thirty-six 
States  in  order  to  make  the  prohibition 
amendment  effective.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-seven bone-dry  States.  Six  of  these  have 
already  ratified  the  amendment,  and  it  Is 
believed  that  the  remaining  twent3^-one  bone- 
dry  States  will  take  like  action  as  soon  as 
the  legislatures  assemble.  These  legisla- 
tures wmII  be  elected  In  November,  1918,  and 
will  meet  in  January,  1919.  Judging  by 
what  took  place  In  States  whose  legislatures 
were  In  session  when  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment was  submitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  the  legislatures 
elected  In  1918  assemble.  Those  in  the 
bone-dry  States  will  ratify  the  prohibirloti 
amendment  without  delay.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration what  happened  during  the  sessions 
of  legislatures  in  States  \\  hich  \\ere  still  far 
from  being  bone-dry,  quite  a  number  of  ^^  et 
States  will  join  the  procession  and  ratify  the 
amendment. 

All  State  legislatures  save  seven  will  be 
elected  in  1918.  Of  the  seven,  four  have 
ratified  the  prohibition  amendment,  h;n  ing 
been  in  session  last  a\  inter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that.  e\en  in  wet  States,  a  special  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  elect  legislatures  which 
will  ratif>'  the  amendment  and  it  is  eas\  to 
surnu'se    that    a    sufficient    number    of    States 
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will  be  carried  to  insure  the  ratification  of 
the  prohibition  amendment. 

Twelve  States  have  ratified  the  prohibition 
iimendment;  seven  of  them  were  dry  at  the 
time.  They  are  Mississippi,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  South  Dakota.  Five  of  them  are 
wet — Kentucky,  Marjland,  Texas,  Dela- 
ware and  Massachusetts.  All  of  these  five, 
and  particularly  Maryland,  Delaw^are,  and 
Massachusetts,  w^ere  counted  upon  to  stand 
firm  and  prevent  ratification. 

To  get  down  to  concrete  facts  and  figures, 
here  is  a  tabulation  that  makes  plausible 
the  assertion  that  the  United  States  will  be 
bone-dry  within  two  years: 

Dry    States 27 

Wet  States  which  have  ratified  amendment.  .  5 
Wet  States  electing  legislatures  in   1918,  with 

a  majority  of  population  dry 3 

Total    35 

That  makes  a  total  of  thirty-five  States, 
one  less  than  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  States  to  secure  ratification.  But  look 
at  the  reserves  in  the  way  of  wet  States  from 
which  the  prohibition  amendment  can  draw : 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nevada, 
New^  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  In  those  ten  States  at  least  one 
can  be  found  which  will  join  in  ratification? 

Even  If  one  of  those  States  w^here  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  now^  dry  should 
refrain  from  ratification  there  will  be 
enough  In  the  ten  wet  States  just  men- 
tioned to  insure  ratification.  When  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware,  and  Marj^land,  wet 
States,  ratify  a  national  prohibition  amend- 
ment what  is  likely  to  happen  In  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  York?  The 
women  voters  In  New  York  are  expected  to 
aid  the  prohibition  element.  Are  California, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming  likely  to  stand 
against  the  prohibition  amendment  when  the 
legislatures  meet?  Not  at  all.  They  will 
hasten  to  ratify  it. 

The  dry  States  at  the  present  time  are: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah.  Virginia,  Washington, 
AVest  Virginia. 

The  three  wet  States  wnth  a  majority  of 
the  population  dry  are  Minnesota,  Missouri, 


and  Vermont.  Under  local-option  laws  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  those  States  have 
voted  dry.  Louisiana  is  not  included  in  the 
computation  because  the  next  legislature  of 
that  State  will  not  be  chosen  until  1920. 
And  )^et  ratification  of  the  amendment  was 
only  defeated  in  the  present  Louisiana  legis- 
lature by  a  tie  vote  In  the  State  Senate. 
There  is  one  vacancy  in  the  State  which  is 
to  be  filled  by  a  special  election.  Prohibi- 
tion leaders  are  confident  that  a  prohibition- 
ist will  be  elected  to  the  vacancy.  The 
Governor  has  issued  a  call  for  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  in  August  for  the  pur- 
pose of  again  considering  the  prohibition 
amendment,  and  the  prohibitionists  believe 
it  will  be  ratified  this  summer.  New  Jersey 
is  not  included  in  any  calculation  because  the 
next  legislature  is  not  chosen  until  Novem- 
ber,   1919. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  provisions 
attached  to  the  prohibition  amendment  to 
secure  the  necessar)^  votes  for  its  ratification 
and  also  designed  to  destroy  its  effectiveness. 
The  proposed  amendment  reads: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress Assembled  {tivo-thirds  of  each  House  con- 
earring  therein),  That  the  following  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  be,  and  hereby  is,  proposed 
to  the  States,  to  become  valid  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  provided  by  the  Constitution: 

Article  — . 

Section  1.  After  one  year  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  article  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the 
importation  thereof  into,  or  the  exportation  there- 
of from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for  beverage  pur- 
poses is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  and  the  several  States 
shall  have  concurrent  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative  unless 
it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  submission  hereof 
to  the  States  by  the  Congress. 

Strict  constructionists,  as  men  w^ho  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  without  elasticity  or 
latitude  are  called,  claim  that  there  can  be 
no  deviation  from  the  Constitution  in  the 
matter  of  making  amendments,  nor  in  any- 
thing else  pertaining  to  that  sacred  document. 
Digressing  far  enough  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution not  only  has  been  strained,  but 
cracked  and  twisted  to  meet  conditions,  it 
may  be   asserted   that  the   Constitution   and 
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its  meaning  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides it  to  be  under  given  conditions.  The 
strict  constructionists,  when  the  prohibition 
amendment  was  under  consideration,  held 
that  the  proposed  amendment  would  be  ren- 
dered void  because  it  provided  that  "after 
one  year  from  ratification"  it  should  go  into 
effect;  also  that  the  provision  that  it  should 
be  inoperative  unless  ratified  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  submission  would  in- 
validate it.  Their  idea  was  that  only  the 
straight  method  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  amending  that  immortal  document 
could  be  followed  and  that  any  deviation 
would  render  the  amendment  void. 

No  doubt  when  the  amendment  is  ratified 
and  there  is  yet  a  year  to  elapse  by  its  terms 
before  it  goes  into  effect  its  validity  will  be 
attacked  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  provide  either  when  an  amend- 
ment should  go  into  effect  or  to  fix  a  time 
when  it  should  be  ratified.  In  the  event  that 
such  an  issue  is  raised  the  final  determina- 
tion will  be  made  by  the   Supreme   Court. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  this  great  court 
would  sustain  a  technicality  in  regard  to  a 
prohibition  measure  which  had  received  a 
two-thirds  majority  in  each  house  of  Con- 
gress and  had  been  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  In  the  first  place,  the  issue 
as  to  ratification  w^ithin  seven  years  will  not 
be  in  controversy.  And  as  to  the  provision 
that  the  amendment  shall  not  be  effective 
until  one  year  after  ratification  the  question 
of  reason  can  be  raised.  The  court  once 
wrote  "reason"  in  a  law  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  decide  that  one  ytTiv  was  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  vast  interests  affected  by  the 
prohibition  amendment  should  be  allowed  to 
adjust  their  affairs. 

It  is  not  seriously  contended  by  the  liquor 
interests  that  the  views  of  the  strict  construc- 
tionists will  be  upheld  by  the  court ;  they 
do  not  really  expect  it.  They  did  believe 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  with- 
in seven  years.  That  view  was  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  only  twenty-seven 
States  were  bone-dry  when  the  amendment 
was  adopted.  It  was  not  expected  that  wet 
States  would  ratify  tlie  amendment.  When 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
States  which  in  a  remote  contingency  never 
had  been  considered  as  possibly  dry,  ratified 
the  amendment,  the  hopes  of  those  who 
wanted  to  defeat  nation-wide  prohibition 
K       vanished  into  thin  air. 

Now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
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that  time,  as  has  been  shown,  is  very  short, 
possibly  less  than  two  years. 

As  soon  as  thirty-six  States  ratify  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  the  distilleries,  the  brew- 
eries, and  owners  of  liquors  will  have  one 
year  in  which  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  and 
retire  from  business.  If  the  necessar}'  thirtj- 
six  States  shall  have  ratified  the  amendment 
by  March,  1919,  in  January  or  February, 
1920,  the  United  States  will  become  dry. 

The  reason  why  it  is  assumed  that  the 
ratification  will  take  place  in  the  first  two 
months  of  1919  is  the  haste  that  has  already 
been  displayed  by  State  legislatures  to  vote 
on  the  prohibition  amendment. 

One  interesting  phase  of  this  prohibition 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  becomes  an 
issue  in  every  State  that  has  not  ratified  the 
amendment  and  where  legislatures  are  to  be 
elected.  One  of  the  arguments  made  in 
Congress  against  submitting  the  amendment 
at  this  time  was  that  during  the  war  was  no 
time  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  people 
by  injecting  an  extraneous  issue.  This  was 
opposed  by  the  advocates  of  the  amend- 
ment w^ith  the  statement  that  prohibition  was 
a  war  necessity ;  that  it  had  been  made  so 
by  legislation  empowering  the  President  to 
stop  the  use  of  grains  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages ;  and  laws  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell  such  beverages  to  men  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  and 
Congress  had  adopted  the  Reed  "bone-dry" 
amendment  absolutely  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  into  dry  States  and  dry 
territory  in  wet  States. 

One  reason  why  prohibition  legislatures 
will  be  elected  this  year  is  because  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  movement  are  fanatical  to 
the  extent  that  they  will  sacrifice  all  other 
issues  for  this  single  idea.  In  communities 
where  there  is  a  strong  prohibition  senti- 
ment it  is  likely  that  candidates  will  hasten 
to  pledge  themselves  to  the  amendment. 

All  politicians  have  learned  that  prohi- 
bitionists do  not  forget.  They  keep  a  close 
tab  on  the  records  of  all  men  and  never  hesi- 
tate to  vigorously  oppose  the  man  who  votes 
wet  and  support  the  man  wlio  votes  dry. 
That  accounts  for  the  two-thirds  majority 
in  each  house  of  Congress  for  the  prohibition 
amendment.  And  after  the  campaign  this 
fall,  wherein  prohibition  will  be  a  live  issue 
in  every  legislative  district,  it  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  State  legislatures  will  be  elected  to  insure 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  next  win- 
ter and  a  (lr\   nation  earh    \u   P>2(). 
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"What  Every  One  Should  Know" 
BY  ROBERT  EUGENE  CUSHMAN 

(Instructor  in    Political   Science,    University   of  Illinois) 


What  Is  Our  War  Legislation? 

//  consists  of  special  burdens,  obligations,  and  restraints  imposed  upon  us  because  ive  are  at 
■liar.     It  is  emergency  legislation  necessary  to  our  national  defense. 

It  is  necessary:  first,  to  stamp  out  treason  and  disloyalty;  second,  to  mobilize  American 
patriotism  and  conserve  our  strength  and  resources.  The  loyal  citizen  ivishes  to  serve ;  the  ivar 
legislation  sho-ixs  him  v:hat  to  do  and  ivhat  not  to  do. 

It  is  your  legislation.  You  made  it.  You  elected  the  Congress  'which  framed  it  and  the 
President  who  approved  it.     It  is  the  crystallized  will  of  the  whole  people. 

Why  Understand  It? 

Because  even  the  loyal  citizen  may  easily  break  the  law  without  knovaing  it.  If  you  do 
break  it,  it  is  no  defense  that  you  were  ignorant  or  that  you  meant  well.  "Ignorance  of  the  law 
excuses  no  man." 

Because  public  opinion  must  help  enforce  the  laiv.  You  cannot  do  your  part  unless  you  know 
its  methods  and  its  purposes.     The  good  citizen  is  the  intelligent  citizen. 


I.— WHAT  THE   LAW  REQUIRES  US  TO  DO 


SOME     MUST     FIGHT CONSCRIPTION 

Why?  Because  the  nation  cannot  wait 
for  volunteers.  Because  the  nation  must  be 
free  to  choose  the  men  who  can  best  be 
spared  and  who  are  best  fitted. 

Who?  Alen  aged  21  to  30,  inclusive. 
These  men  numbered  9,569,382  on  June  5, 
1917.  About  800,000  more  come  of  age 
each  \ear  and  will  be  included.  Men  may 
be  exempted  for  reasons  stated  by  law;  e.  g., 
physical  defects,  dependent  relatives,  etc. 
No  one  can  buy  exemption  ;  no  one  can  send 
a  substitute. 

When?  As  fast  as  they  can  be  used.  In 
the  order  in  which  they  can  best  be  spared. 

How  Long?     Until  the  war  is  won. 

Penalty?  Imprisonment  for  the  man  who 
fails  to  respond. 

ALL    MUST    PAY TAXATION 

The  Reason:  War  takes  money  as  well 
as  men.  Our  Government  spent  about 
$13,000,000,000  during  the  f^rst  year  of  the 
war.  Of  this,  nearly  $4,000,000,000  was 
raised  by  taxation,  a  sum  larger  than  the 
entire  cost  of  our  Civil  War. 


^From  a  bulletin   issued  by  the  War  Committee  of  the 
University  of   Illinois. 
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Your  Share:  Depends  roughly  upon  your 
ability  to  pay.  The  rich  must  pay.  The 
poor  must  pay.  There  are  taxes  upon 
luxuries.  There  are  taxes  upon  necessities. 
As  the  war  continues  we  must  assume  ai, 
ever  increasing  burden  of  taxation. 

The  Taxes: 

1.  The  Inheritance  Tax.  An  inheritance  of 
$50,000  or  less  is  taxed  2  per  cent.  On  inherit- 
ances over  that  amount  additional  taxes  are 
levied,  running  up  to  25  per  cent,  on  sums  above 
$10,000,000. 

2.  The  Income  Taxes.  Two  income  tax  laws 
are  in  force,  that  of  September  8,  1916,  and  the 
war  income  tax  law  of  October  3,  1917.  Under 
the  new  law  $1000  net  incomes  of  single  persons 
and  $2000  net  incomes  of  married  persons  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  Above  those  points  the 
rates  range  from  2  per  cent,  up  finally  to  50  per 
cent,  on  the   amount  of  income   above  $1,000,000. 

3.  The  Corporation  Tax.  Taxes  are  now 
levied  upon  the  net  incomes  of  all  business  cor- 
porations (with  a  few  exceptions)  at  a  flat  rate 
of  6  per  cent. 

4.  Excess  Profits  Tax.  These  taxes  are  laid 
upon  the  profits  of  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  which,  after  certain  deductions  are 
made,  are  higher  than  certain  percentages  of  the 
capital  invested.  They  range  from  a  tax  of  20 
per  cent,  on  profifs  up  to  15  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,   on  profits  of   33    per  cent,  or  more.     When 
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trades,  businesses,  occupations,  or  professions  liave       manufacturer,  and  indirectly  by   the  consumer   in 
no  actual   invested  capital,  an  8   per  cent,   tax  is       higher  prices. 


laid  on  the  net  incomes  of  individuals  above  $6000 
and  of  corporations  above  $3000.         .  . 

5.  Taxes  on  Luxuries.  It  is  natural  that  heavy 
taxes  should  be  levied  upon  luxuries.  In  this 
class  are:  intoxicating  liquors,  soft  drinks,  auto- 
mobiles, jewelry,  sporting  goods,  cameras,  chew- 
ing   gum,    playing    cards,    yachts,    admissions    to 


6.  Taxes  on  Necessaries.  Luxuries  cannot  pay 
all  the  taxes.  Large  sums  must  be  raised  by  tax- 
ing the  common  necessities  of  life.  Taxes  are 
therefore  placed  upon  medicines,  toilet  articles, 
railroad  tickets,  long  distance  telephone  service, 
telegrams,  postal  service,  insurance  policies,  ex- 
press   and    parcel    post    packages,    and    numerous 


places   of   amusement,    dues   of   societies    and    or-       commercial  and  financial  documents  such  as  bonds, 
ganizations.     These  taxes  are  paid  directly  by  the       stocks,  promissory  notes,  deeds,  etc. 


II.— WHAT   THE    LAW  FORBIDS   US  TO  DO 


ACTS    OF    TREASON    AND    DISLOYALTY 

The  Government  deals  promptly  and 
severely  with  traitors,  and  disloyal  agitators. 
Treason  is  the  crime  of  "levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  It 
is  punishable  by  death.  Other  offences  (given 
below)  are  punished  by  heavy  penalties — 
fines  varying  from  $1000  upward  to  $10,- 
000,  imprisonment  from  two  years  to  thirty. 

1.  Acting  as  a  Spy.  Every  nation  punishes  the 
spy  with  death.  His  crime  is  that  of  giving  the 
enemy  information  about  our  national  defense. 
Every  one  is  forbidden  under  heavy  penalty  to 
secure  information  about  national  defense  with 
the  intention  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  the  enemy. 
In  regard  to  such  matters  the  loyal  citizen  should 
mind  his  own  business  and  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

2.  Destruction  of  War  Material,  War  Prem- 
ises, and  War  Utilities.  The  law  is  lying  in  wait 
for  the  man  who  wilfully  destroys  the  arms,  am- 
munition, food,  clothing,  or  other  supplies  needed 
for  war  purposes;  the  mines,  factories,  ware- 
houses, depots,  or  other  places  where  they  are 
made  or  stored;  or  any  railroad  ship,  telegraph 
line  or  other  means  of  transportation  or  com- 
munication used  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

3.  Hostile  Acts  Against  Friendly  Nations.  Our 
neutrality  laws  forbid  making  this  country  the 
base  of  any  hostile  operations  or  expeditions 
against  friendly  nations. 

4.  Circulation  of  False  Statements  to  Aid  the 
Enemy.  A  lie  may  be  a  deadly  weapon  against 
us.  Those  who  make  or  repeat  false  statements 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  our  military 
or  naval  success  are  liable  to  severe  punishment. 

5.  Inciting  Disloyalty  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  a  crime  to  incite  to  disloyalty,  insubordina- 
tion, mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  in  our  military  or 
naval  forces  by  any  method  whatsoever.  Men 
who  are  registered  for  the  draft  are  part  of  our 
military   forces    although   not   actually   in   service. 

6.  Ohstruction  of  Recruiting.  The  law  says 
that  there  must  be  no  wilful  interference  with  the 
man  who  wishes  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy. 

7.  Obstruction  of  Government  War  Loans. 
We  cannot  finance  the  war  without  borrowing.  It 
is  a  crime  to  hamper  the  (Government  In  its  ef- 
forts to  borrow,  or  to  interfere  with  or  discourage 
by  word  or  act  the  successful  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds 
or    Thrift   Stamps. 


8.  Treasonable  and  Seditious  Speeches  and 
Writings.  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  protect 
treason  and  sedition.  The  Government  deals 
sternly  with  those  who,  by  written  or  spoken 
words,  (a)  abuse  or  defame  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment, Constitution,  army  and  navy,  uniform,  or 
flag;  (b)  threaten  to  injure  bodily  or  to  kill  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  (c)  encourage  re- 
sistance to  the  United  States  or  opposition  to  its 
cause;  (d)  support  or  advocate  the  cause  of  our 
enemies;  (e)  urge  or  incite  the  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction of  war  materials. 

9.  Criminal  Conspiracies.  It  is  a  crime  against 
the  United  States  for  two  or  more  persons  to  plot 
or  conspire  to  overthrow  the  Government,  oppose 
its  authority,  obstruct  the  enforcement  of  its  laws, 
destroy  its   property,   or  violate   any   of   its   laws. 

10.  Misuse  of  the  Mails.  Every  person  is  for- 
bidden to  send  treasonable  communications 
through  the  mails,  or  to  use  the  mails  to  accom- 
plish any  of  the  foregoing  unlawful  acts.  A  se- 
vere penalty  is  attached. 

H.  Failure  to  Report  Violations  of  the  Law. 
Heavy  punishments  are  visited  upon  those  who 
harbor  violators  of  the  law  or  fail  to  make  known 
facts  in  their  possession  regarding  crimes  and 
conspiracies,  whether  carried  out  or  not,  against 
the  United  States. 

TRADING   WITH   THE    ENEMY 

A  loyal  citizen  might  easily  violate  this 
prohibition  without  knowing  it. 

You    should    know,    therefore,    that: 

The   Enemy    is   composed    of    the   following 
classes : 

\.  Every  person  who  lives  in  Germany,  .Aus- 
tria, or  the  territory  of  their  allies,  or  in  any 
territory  occupied  by  them;  e.  g.,  Belgium. 

2.  Every  person  living  outside  the  United 
States  who  does  business  in  such  enemy  territory. 

3.  Every  corporation  created  by  Germany  or 
her  allies. 

4.  Corporations  not  created  by  the  United 
States  or  the  States  thereof  and  doing  business  in 
enemy   territory. 

5.  The  government,  subdivisions,  cities,  offi- 
cers, and  agents  of  Germany  and  her  allies. 

6.  Enemy  aliens  interned  in  the  L'^nited  States 
for  the  period  of  the  war. 

7.  Such  other  classes  of  persons  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate 
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You  must  not  do  these  things: 

1.  You  must  not  have  business  intercourse  ivith 
the  enemy.  Every  kind  of  financial  and  commer- 
cial transaction  is  forbidden  except  under  such 
license  as  the  President  may  grant. 

2.  You  must  not  send  communications  out  of  the 
country  except  through  the  mails.  This  applies  to 
every  possible  communication  in  tangible  form 
and  forbids  its  transmission  directly  or  indirectly 
unless  under  special  license. 

3.  You  must  not  evade  the  censor.  Rigid 
censorship  has  been  placed  upon  all  foreign  mail, 
telegraph,  cable,  and  wireless  service.  You  are 
forbidden  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  avoid  sub- 
mitting any  outgoing  communication  to  this 
censorship  or  by  the  use  of  an\'  secret  code  to 
conceal  from  the  censor  the  true  meaning  of  the 
communication. 

TRADING   WITH   ANY   FOREIGN   COUNTRY 
WITHOUT   A    LICENSE 

We  are  3000  miles  from  the  seat  of  war. 
Shipping  has  become  a  vital  problem.  The 
Government  must  be  able  to  use  every  Amer- 
ican ship  for  the  purposes  which  are  most 
important  at  the  moment.  Therefore  no 
one  may  engage  in  the  import  or  export 
trade   without   a   license  w^hich   subjects   the 


holder   to   regulation   and   control    (Penalty: 
$5000  fine,  2  years'  imprisonment,  or  both). 

IGNORING  THE   WAR   RESTRICTIONS   LAID 
UPON  YOUR  BUSINESS 

1.  Businesses  IVhich  Are  Prohibited.  We  must 
save  food.  It  is  therefore  forbidden  to  use  any 
food  products  in  making  whisky  or  any  distilled 
spirits  to  be  used  as  a  beverage. 

2.  Businesses  Which  Must  Be  Licensed.  Those 
who  produce,  store,  o?  distribute  the  necessaries 
of  life,  except  farmers  and  retail  merchants,  may 
be  required  by  the  President  to  take  out  licenses 
and  conduct  their  business  under  government 
regulations.  Such  licenses  are  now  required  in 
the  case  of  foods,  fertilizers,  and  some  chemicals. 
No  person  whatsoever  may  make  or  sell  ex- 
plosives without  a   license. 

3.  No  Destruction  of  Necessaries  of  Life.  To 
destroy  food,  fuel,  or  other  necessary  products 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  or  reduc- 
ing the  supply  is  punishable  by  a  heavy  penalty. 

4.  No  Hoarding.  Any  person  who  wilfully 
hoards  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  imprisoned 
or  fined  and  the  hoarded  goods  may  be  sold. 

5.  Excessive  Prices  Forbidden.  The  law  deals 
sternly  with  the  profiteer.  Extortion  will  not  be 
tolerated. 

Violations  of  any  of  these  provisions  are  pun- 
ishable by  $5000  fine,  5  years  imprisonment,  or 
both. 


III.— WHAT   THE   NATION   ASKS  YOU   TO   DO 


Patriotism  is  not  content  with  obeying  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  loyal  citizen  will 
gladly  do  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  do. 
I'he  nation  is  relying  upon  this  voluntary  co- 
operation of  all  the  people. 

Our  Government  is  still  requesting  of  us 
many  things  which  European  nations  have 
been  obliged  to  command.  It  rests  with  us 
to  make  compulsion  unnecessary. 

America,  therefore,  makes  her  appeal  to 
your  loyalty  to  do  four  things: 

SAVE! 

Save  Food! 

"Food  will   win  the  war.     Do  not  waste   it." 
We  must  feed  ourselves  and  our  Allies. 
Raise  a  garden  and  eat  perishable  foods. 
Follow  the  rules  of  the  Food  Administrator. 

Save  Fuel! 

Do  not  bum  it  needlessly.  An  open  grate 
wastes  three-fourths  of  your  heat. 

Use  wood  instead  of  coal  if  you  can. 

In  winter  heat  your  house  to  68°  instead  of  75°, 
and  save  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  your  coal. 

Save  Money! 

Cut  down  money  spent  for  luxuries. 

Buy  and  use  only  necessary  articles. 

Economy   is   vital    to   the   nation;    help   make   it 

fashionable. 
Labor    which    produces    unnecessary    things    is 

wasted.     Do  not  encourage  it. 


LOAN! 

If  you  cannot  fight  you  can  help  by   lending  the 

government  the  money  which  it  must  have. 
A  Liberty  Bond  is  a  certificate  of  your  faith  in  the 

justice  of  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
The    United    States    is    the    best    creditor    in    the 

world.     The   interest   paid   makes   patriotism   a 

paying  investment. 
Loan   the  money  you   save — Save   the   money  you 

loan  ! 

Buy   Thrift  Stamps! 
Buy    Liberty    Bonds! 

GIVE! 

The  government  encourages  you  to  give  gener- 
ously to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  add  to  the 
comforts  and  happiness  of  the  victims  of  war. 

Give  to  the  Red  Cross.  Your  money  is  needed 
to  help  care  for  the  wounded  soldier. 

Give  to  the  Army  Y  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  Your  money  is  needed  to 
provide  recreation,  clean  amusement,  a  touch  of 
home,  for  the  boys  in  camp  and  trench. 

Give  to  the  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  and 
Similar  Needs.  Your  money  is  needed  to  save 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
actually  starving. 

WORK! 

There  is  something  you  can  do  to  help  win  this 
war. 

Acquaint  yourself  with  the  countless  opportuni- 
ties for  service. 

Find  out  which  is  yours. 

Do  it  now. 
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THE  war  predominates  in  the  contents 
of  the  July  periodicals,  as  it  has  for 
many  months  past.  The  opening  feature  of 
the  Yale  Review  (quarterly)  is  a  poem  by 
John  Finley,  entitled,  ''The  Valleys  of  the 
Blue  Shrouds"  (referring  to  the  places  where 
the  valiant  poilus  were  buried  in  their  blue 
uniforms).  The  poem  closes  with  the  fol- 
low^ing  lines : 

For  o'er  thy  stricken  vales,  O  valiant  France, 
Our  love  for  thee  shall  prophesy  anew. 
And  Heav'n's  Four  Winds  of  Liberty,  allied, 
Shall  breathe  unpoisoned  in  thy  streets  till  they 
Shall  pulse  again  with  life  that  laughs  and  sings, 
And  yet  remembers,  singing  through  its  tears 
The  music  of  an  everlasting  song — 
The  hero  dust  that  lies  in  shrouds  of  blue 
But  rises  as  thy  soul,  immortal  France ! 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  arti- 
cles in  this  number  is  that  contributed  by 
Arthur  Henderson,  spokesman  of  British  la- 
bor, on  ''A  New^  International  Order,"  pro- 
posing a  program  that  will  unite  the  work- 
ing-class movement  of  the  Allied  nations 
with  those  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  com- 
mon interest  of  democratic  freedom. 

In  the  course  of  an  article,  "Illusions  of 
the  Belligerents,"  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  declares 
that  "Germany  and  America  would  seem  to 
be  as  yet  the  only  two  States  that  believe  in 
thoroughness  and  reconstruction  and  have 
pla.is  that  comprehend  all  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

General  f  rancis  V.  Greene,  writing  on  the 
project  of  a  Channel  tunnel  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  makes  the  suggestion  that 
the  tunnel  might  well  be  built  by  Americans 
at  once.  There  are  in  America  manj^  engi- 
neers and  contractors  who  are  not  employed 
in  war  activities,  who  are  not  of  conscription 
age,   and   who  are  available   for  such   work. 

Other  important  articles  in  this  number 
of  the  Ydle  Review  are  "The  Airplane,"  by 
Edwin  B.  Wilson;  "The  True  Story  of  the 
Flag,"  by  Rear-Admiral  Chester;  "Personal 
Problems    of    the    Soldier,"    by    AVilliam    E. 


Hocking;  "Holland's  War  Policy,"  by  Hen- 
drik  Willem  Van  Loon;  and  "The  Mobili- 
zation of  American  Women,"  by  Caroline 
Ruutz-Rees. 

In  the  July  Harper's,  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill's  continuation  of  his  articles  on  the 
Kaiser  deals  with  that  monarch's  fondness 
for  histrionic  display.  Dr.  Hill  relates  the 
inside  facts  about  the  famous  Kruger  tele- 
gram, the  Kaiser's  attitude  during  the  Mo- 
rocco dispute,  and  his  efforts  at  the  time  of 
The  Hague  tribunals  to  pose  at  the  same 
time  as  war  lord  and  peacemaker. 

In  this  number  of  Harper  s  Robert  Bruere 
explains  the  causes  and  growth  of  the  I.  W. 
W.,  shows  how  the  American  people  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  expansion,  and  tells  why  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  our  na- 
tional  life. 

The  intensive  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  English  language,  as  employed  at  the 
cantonments  where  thousands  of  young  men 
of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  are  being  drilled 
in  our  National  Army,  are  described  in  an 
illustrated   article  by  Fred   H.   Rindge. 

"American  Railroad  Men  in  France"  is 
the  title  of  an  article  in  the  July  Scribner's 
which  tells  how  an  efficient  system  of  trans- 
portation, adequate  for  a  great  army,  was 
built  up  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  by 
skilled  engineers. 

Carol  Howe  Foster,  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  describes  "War  Activities 
at  the  Greatest  Naval  Academy  in  the 
World,"  where  plans  are  authorized  for 
over  3000  students. 

E.  H.  Sothern,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
anuisement  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
fighting  front,  gi\es  an  entertaining  account 
of  his  recent  visit  to  France,  where  recita- 
tions were  given  in  a  dugout  during  a  bom- 
bardment. 

In  the  July  Cetititry,  Clayton  S.  Cooper 
describes  the  commercial  and  social  activities 
of  the  CK'rmans  in  South  America,  and  also 
their  permcioiis  iiolitiral  propaganda. 
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SHALL  ENGLAND  FINANCE  GERMANY? 


AN  unsigned  article  poses  this  startling 
question  in  the  April  Quarterly  (Lon- 
don). A  short  time  ago,  says  the  writer,  an 
experienced  English  statesman  in  his  pres- 
ence asked  a  Russian  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  government  finance:  "What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  success  of  German  plans  for 
the  economic  exploitation  of  Russia?"  The 
answer  was:  "That  depends  wholly  on 
whether  or  no  Great  Britain  decides  to 
finance  Germany  in  accomplishing  her  ob- 
jectives in  Russia." 

The  seeming  paradox  is  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  banking  customs  which 
obtain  in  England.  Prior  to  the  war  Lon- 
don was  the  money  center  of  the  world. 
She  was  the  one  great  reservoir  of  accumu- 
lated capital  upon  which  all  nations  might 
draw  upon  certain  conditions  concerned 
only  with  security  and  return.  In  the  old 
daj's  if  Germany  purchased  wheat  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  cotton  in  America,  or  jute  in  India, 
or  any  nation  purchased  anything  anywhere 
in  the  world,  the  commercial  transaction  was, 
almost  without  exception,  financed  by  bills  on 
London.  Under  such  a  system  of  interna- 
tional banking  any  nation  could,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  banking  acceptance  of  drafts,  negoti- 
ate in  London  bills  to  a  colossal  amount,  but 
the  greatest  use  of  this  international  reser- 
voir of  banking  credit  was  made  by  Germany 


through  her  own  great  trading  banks,  such 
as  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Dresden 
Bank.  The  writer  shows  how  the  plan 
worked  in  practise : 

Russian  credits  are  very  long;  the  shortest 
period  during  which  it  is  reasonably  possible  to 
secure  an  agreement  to  pay  is  one  of  nine  months. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  English  merchant  cannot 
give  such  long  credits  out  of  his  own  capital ; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  to  anyone  who  knows  Eng- 
lish banking  methods  that  aid  from  English  banks 
in  giving  such  credit  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Consequently  the  German  merchant  got  the  busi- 
ness. He  arranged  with  the  Russian  bankers  to 
guarantee  the  ultimate  credit,  and,  being  thus 
armed  with  the  necessary  credentials,  was  able 
to  obtain  a  discount  from  his  German  bank  as 
against  his  sales.  Then  the  German  bank, 
through  the  medium  of  accepted  bills,  promptly 
obtained  the  necessary  money  in  London,  renew- 
ing so  long  as  was  necessary.  Thus  indirectly 
the  English  bank  loaned  to  Germany  the  money 
to  enable  the  German  trader  to  destroy  the  busi- 
ness of  the  English,  whom  it  refused  to  finance  in 
like  manner. 

The  writer's  point  is  that  if  after  the 
war  Russia  is  to  be  the  field  for  British  com- 
mercial energy,  and  not  the  economic  satellite 
of  German,  England's  banking  methods 
must  be  radically  altered.  The  banking 
world  must  not  in  any  form  or  under  any 
pretense  lend  English  capital  to  Germany 
when  English  trade  must  depend  for  its  very 
existence  on  the  money  so  lent. 


DOES  SPAIN  WANT  PEACE? 


THE  Spanish  review  La  Revista  Quin- 
cenal  contains  an  article  entitled  "The 
Dangers  of  Peace."  It  is  not  a  glorification 
of  militarism,  but  a  dissertation  on  the  pres- 
ent and  future  economic  conditions  in  Spain. 
The  increased  value  of  Spanish  money  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  discussion 
in  the  newspapers  of  late,  and  readers  will 
have  noted  that  the  peseta,  of  which  prior  to 
the  war  about  28  could  have  been  purchased 
for  a  sovereign,  has  been  quoted  at  the  rate 
of  less  than  16  per  £1  and  may  be  only 
about  20  when  these  lines  are  in  print.  That 
means  that  if  you  purchased  goods  in  Spain 
of  the  value  of  28  pesetas,  paying  in  Eng- 
lish currency,  you  would  pay  only  £1,  where- 
as to-day  you  would  have  to  pay  something 
like  30  shillings  and  a  short  time  ago  35 
shillings. 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  peseta  in 


1898  was  at  its  lowest,  as  250  were  equal 
only  to  about  100  francs  ($20).  It  was 
the  result  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States.  In  1905  the  value  had  risen  so 
that  133  were  equal  to  100  francs.  Now  the 
peseta  is  worth  more  than  the  franc. 
Briefly  stated,  the  reason  for  the  rise  is  the 
demand  by  foreign  countries  for  such  prod- 
ucts as  Spain  can  export ;  prices  are  higher 
and  exportation  is  pushed  as  far  as  possible, 
so  that  money  is  coming  into  Spain.  What 
is  and  will  be  the  outcome?  Wages  are 
rising  and  everything  is  growing  dearer, 
while  food  is  growing  scarce  and  people 
are  becoming  discontented. 

When  the  war  is  over,  Spanish  exports 
will  drop ;  the  belligerent  countries  will  not 
want  Spanish  products  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent,  as  they  will  be  producing  some 
of  the  same  things  themselves  and  will   en- 
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deavor  to  assist  Allied  countries  by  inter- 
purchases.  Moreover,  the  belligerent  na- 
tions will  be  doing  their  utmost  to  extend 
their  own  foreign  trade ;  to  begin  with,  they 
will  have  to  pick  up  what  they  have  lost, 
and  then  they  will  wish  to  increase,  so  as 
to  defray  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war. 
Where  will  Spain  stand  then?     Her  wage- 


earners  will  not  expect  to  go  back  to  the 
pre-war  rate  of  pay,  yet  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  present  rate  if  prices 
and  quantities  decline.  The  merchant,  in 
any  country,  seeks  to  increase  his  sales  when 
prices  go  down,  so  as  to  maintain  his  net 
profit,  but  then  he  must  prepare  for  that 
contingency. 


A  DUTCH  VIEW  OF  NEUTRALITY 


A  WRITER  in  Vragen  des  Tijds  deals 
with  the  subject  of  neutrality  and  in- 
ternational law.  What  value  resides  in  in- 
ternational law?  Those  who  have  studied 
the  question  in  the  past  have  realized  the 
worth  of  it,  but  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  civilized  world  have  awakened  to 
the  true  value  of  it  only  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  gigantic  struggle. 

International  law  is  valueless  unless  there 
is  power  enough  behind  it  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees ;  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a 
moral  force  only,  something  that  could  be 
upset  quite  easily  by  a  strong  power.  With 
respect  to  neutrality,  where  does  Holland 
stand?  She  has  remained  neutral  under 
very  difficult  conditions  and  her  neutrality 
has  been  infringed  to  a  small  extent  on  more 
than  one  occasion ;  according  to  international 
law,  she  should  be  able  to  go  about  her  own 
business  in  peace,  but  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  she  has  been  obliged  to  main-" 
tain  her  army  mobilized  and  ready  to  defend 


her  soil  against  possible  German  invasion. 
The  writer  parenthetically  laments  the 
decline  of  Holland  as  a  great  power  and  her 
contentment  at  playing  the  part  of  a  second- 
rate  state.  Holland  has  colonies,  and  it  is 
essential  that  she  should  be  able  to  send  her 
ships  to  and  from  those  colonies,  as  well^  as 
to  and  from  foreign  countries ;  yet  she  is 
most  decidedly  hampered  in  so  doing.  Be- 
fore the  war  there  was,  he  says,  freedom  of 
the  seas  for  everyone.  He  quotes  a  German 
writer  who  makes  the  same  avowal  and  fol- 
lows it  with  an  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Herr  Haase,  the  German  Socialist,  to  the 
same  effect.  In  view  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  Neth- 
erlands to  be  hostile  to  Britain,  such  remarks 
as  these  in  an  important  Dutch  review  are 
valuable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Brit- 
ish propaganda  in  neutral  countries  will  be 
pushed  with  great  vigor,  for  the  Germans 
have  done  much  in  Holland  to  sow  discord 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 


IRISH   OPPOSITION   TO  CONSCRIPTION 


IN  the  May  number  of  the  Contemporary 
.Review  (London)  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  Mac- 
Neill  deals  very  severely  with  the  govern- 
ment's conscription  policy  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land. He  says  that  the  forcing  of  conscrip- 
tion on  Ireland  without  previous  commu- 
nication with  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  people 
and  in  spite  of  the  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  is  equivalent  to  the 
signing  of  the  death  warrant  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty  on  the 
basis  of  reconciliation  and  good-will: 

The  Irish  Convention  has,  in  the  words  of  its 
Chairman,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  written  with 
just  pride,  "laid  a  foundation  of  Irish  agree- 
ment unprecedented  in  history."  Its  majority  re- 
port favors  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 


ment and  Executive,  with  full  powers  over  in- 
ternal legislation  and  administration,  and  over 
direct  taxation,  while  representation  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  is  to  be  retained  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  contribution  to  Imperial  service,  and  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
to  be  accepted.  As  the  Convention  has  failed  to 
secure  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  difficulty  by 
consent,  the  government  will  themselves  intro- 
duce a  home  rule  bill,  which  is,  it  is  stated,  being 
drafted    with    all    expedition. 

The  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  unanimous  report  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Convention  depreciating 
conscription  in  Ireland  without  the  consent  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  had  been  accepted  by  the  vote 
of  the  Convention,  in  fact  that  he  had  not  read 
that  report  when  he  moved  the  first  reading  of 
the  Man  Power  bill  on  April  9,  is  proof  con- 
clusive that  the  idea  of  a  coercive  policy  for 
Ireland  was  a  much  more  potent  consideration 
with   him   than    a    policy   of  conciliation,    and    that 
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while  the  Military  Service  bill  has  been  forced 
through  Parliament  with  all  the  expedition 
which  the  full  influence  of  the  government,  with 
the  use  of  the  closure  and  the  guillotine  could 
secure,  the  Government  Home  Rule  bill,  with  the 
report  of  the  Convention,  which  one  of  its  mem- 
bers said  in  the  House  of  Commons  was,  having 
regard  to  conscription  in  Ireland,  "only  so  much 
waste  paper,"  will  be  subject  to  the  treacher- 
ous and  dilatory  tactics  by  which  hitherto  meas- 
ures of  appeasement  and  conciliation  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  hindered 
and   eventually   destroyed. 


The  outburst  of  indignation  which  the  impo 
sition  of  conscription  in  Ireland  has  awakenec. 
in  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  and 
especially  amongst  those  who  have  most  pow- 
erfully aided,  in  many  cases  by  their  services  in 
the  field,  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in  this  war.  and 
the  advocacy  of  resistance,  passive  or  otherwise, 
to  conscription  which  is  openly  advocated,  bring 
to  mind  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  to 
restrictions  on  Irish  trade  by  English  legisla- 
tion. ''England,"  said  an  Irish  orator  at  that 
time,  "has  sown  her  laws  as  dragon's  teeth,  they 
have   sprung  up   as   armed   men." 


A  MYSTIC  IN  THE  COUNCILS  OF  STATE 


"A.  E.,  Poet,  Painter  and  Economist,"  is 
the  title  of  an  illuminating  article  by  Padraic 
Colum  in  the  New  Republic  (New  York), 
for    Tune    8th.      Almost    everyone   who   has 


gp:orge   RUSSELL    (''a.    e.") 

Cltish   poet,  painter,   and   economist) 

followed  the  discussion  of  Irish  questions  in 
the  British  press,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  initials  A.  E.  represent  George  Rus- 
sell, who  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  offered  an  Irish  constitution  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government.     Says  Mr.  Colum: 

He  did  not  stay  in  it  to  the  end.  But  he  brought 
to  the  convention,  not  only  his  vision  and  his  good 
counsel,  but  a  remarkable  volume  of  practical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience.  He  is  a 
poet,  a  painter  and  a  mystical  teacher;  he  is  also 
an  editor,  an  organizer  of  national  cooperation 
and  an  economist  of  remarkable  vision.  A.  E. 
indeed  presents  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  two- 
armed    worker.       Most    of    the    world's    workers 


are  one-armed;  they  grasp  the  sword  or  the 
portfolio,  the  pen,  the  brush  or  the  chisel  with 
one  hand,  and  the  other,  because  it  has  been 
trained  to  no  service,  hangs  lame  and  limp.  But 
A.  E.  is  two-armed;  with  one  hand  he  paints, 
writes  poems  and  sketches  the  outlines  of  a  phil- 
osophy, vast,  cosmic  and  inclusive,  and  with  the 
other  he  leads  or  pushes  a  farmer  or  an  artisan 
towards  the  cooperative  commonwealth. 

His  Socratic  sense  of  citizenship  forced  him  to 
train  his  second  arm.  "My  temperament,"  he 
says  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  "would  only 
allow  me  to  be  happy  when  I  was  working  at  art. 
My  conscience  would  not  let  me  have  peace  unless 
I  worked  with  other  Irishmen  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Irish  life."  It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  Ire- 
land that  this  remarkable  son  of  hers  should  have 
had  such  sense  of  citizensh;p  rs  led  him  to  train 
both  his  hands. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  concerning  A. 
E.'s  ideals  as  painter  and  poet,  but  at  the 
present  moment  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
American  public  is  more  interested  in  Mr. 
Russell's  activities  as  aide  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  in  the  Irish  agricultural  coopera- 
tive movement.  For  some  years  A.  E.  has 
been  editor  of  the  organ  of  this  movement, 
the  Irish  Homestead.  In  his  forecast  of  so- 
cial reconstruction  based  upon  the  coopera- 
tive idea  A.  E.  assumes  that  "production  must 
not  be  egotistic  and  competitive,  making  for 
enmity,  but  harmonious,  making  for  brother- 
hood. Further,  democracy  and  aristocracy 
must  be  combined  for  production — an  aristoc- 
racy of  will  and  intellect  furnishing  the  lead- 
ership in  economic  production.  All  classes 
in  the  community  must  have  a  chance  of  shar- 
ing in  the  culture  and  intelligence  of  the 
day." 

The  way  to  these  conditions,  A.  E.  tells  us,  is 
through  cooperation  and  the  creation  of  the  co- 
operative commonwealth.  And  Ireland,  because 
the  mould  of  civilization  is  not  yet  set,  because  a 
national  organization  has  yet  to  be  formed,  may 
well  be  the  first  state  to  emerge  with  a  complete 
cooperative  organization.  The  idea  that  Ireland 
has  to  manifest  is  the  idea  of  brotherhood. 
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A   FRENCH   VIEW   OF   THE   AMERICAN 
TROOPS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


©  Committee  on  Public 
FRENCH  MILITARY 


A  FRENCH  army  of- 
ficer —  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  D. — contributes  an 
interesting  and  detailed  ar- 
ticle to  the  May  issue  of  Le 
Correspondant  (  Paris  ), 
treating  of  the  American  sol- 
dier§  on  the  Western  Front. 
He  envisages  the  subject 
from  many  points  of  view, 
finds  little  to  criticize,  much 
to  admire  and  commend. 

He  says  in  part: 

Doubt  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
prompt  and  effective  interven- 
tion by  the  American  Army. 
Assuredly,  the  problem  of  trans- 
porting that  army  was  a  most 
serious  one,  but  it  has  been 
solved  and  applied  on  a  great 
scale  with  less  difficulty  than  one. might  suppose. 
It  would  be  an  error,  then,  to  regard  the  interven- 
tion of  the  American  army  as  a  remote  contin- 
gency, and  a  still  greater  one  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  an  eleventh-hour  preparation  in  the 
way  of  instruction,  discipline,  marksmanship. 

I  would  not  give  the  exact  circumstances  of  the 
arrival  of  the  American  troops  and  of  the  capacity 
of  service  of  the  transports,  but  I  may  say  that  the 
present  figures  will  soon  be  greatly  exceeded, 
thanks  to  the  new  organization  of  the  ports  of 
entry  and  of  the  railways  connected  with  them, 
and  the  impressment  of  the  Dutch  merchant  ves- 
sels, until  recently  immobilized  in  the  United 
States,  will  accelerate  the  movement. 

The  Americans  have  sought  to  form  a 
homogeneous  army,  and  Colonel  D.  believes 
they  will  be  successful.  They  have,  as  we 
know,  three  great  organizations :  the  regular 
army,  the  militia,  and  the  national  army, 
formed  by  conscription.  The  practical 
American  spirit  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  al- 
ready those  three  organizations  are  inter- 
mingled— a  unity  absolutely  essential  to  the 
interchange  of  regiments  demanded  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Here,  then,  is  an  American  regiment.  It  comes 
from  a  training  camp  to  take  its  place  in  a  brief 
time  in  a  sector  beside  our  troops.  A  great  stir 
in  the  little  town  so  trantjuil  before  the  war! 
After  three  years  it  has  resumed  its  provincial 
habits.  Traversed  continually  by  passing  armies, 
its  interest  was  aroused  only  liy  old  acquaintances 
previously  quartered  there.  Hut  to-day  how  resist 
the  attraction  of  novelty?  These  soldiers  are  not 
like  the  others.  For  the  most  part  they  are  tall, 
sometimes  immense;   all   of   them   robust,   and   our 
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soldiers  seem  small  alongside  of  them.  Equipped 
in  their  well-fitting  khaki  uniforms,  the  Amer- 
icans, with  their  ruddy  cheeks,  carefully  shaved, 
their  clear  glance,  their  frank,  sometimes  awk- 
ward, mien,  give  the  impression  of  big  children. 

The  number  of  effectives  in  battalions  and  com- 
panies is  greater  than  with  us.  The  American 
military  heads  have  thus  wished  to  enable  the 
regiments  to  replenish  their  ranks  by  re-enforce- 
ments already  assimilated  by  their  life  in  the 
sector.  For  a  like  reason  a  company  has  a  larger 
number  of  officers,  and  many  of  them,  invested 
with  a  temporary  title  on  leaving  the  schools,  are 
put  on  trial. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  this  war  is  that  the 
value  of  the  rank  and  file,  in  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive  warfare,  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
company  and  battalion  commanders.  The  Amer- 
icans, always  anxious  to  "realize"  things,  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  changes  in  order  to  put  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

Frankness  characterizes  the  American  officer; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  personal  valor.  A 
clear  perception  of  duty  is  ever  present  to  these 
calm  and  sturdy  men;  but  above  all  they  are  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  emulation.  It  is  not  military 
ambition,  but  a  matter  of  conscience  which  urges 
them  to  "outdo  themselves,"  as  they  say,  on  every 
occasion. 

The  fusion  of  the  two  armies  is  perfect. 
During  the  first  days  the  soldiers  gazed  at 
each  other  without  speaking,  like  children 
afraid  to  accost  each  other.  May  one  blurt 
out  the  truth  ?  The  American  soldiers  had 
a  holy  horror  of  certain  parasites  which  are  a 
feature  of  army  life  in  the  field.  They  re- 
fused positively  to  use  the  straw  to  lie  on, 
but  were.   ne\ crtbeless.   soon   infested   bv  the 
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dreaded  little  pests.  There  was  no  longer 
any  reason  to  keep  apart.  The  Americans 
had  such  pretty  corncob  pipes;  the  French 
made  such  skilfully  fashioned  canes!  The 
ice  was  broken,  and  it  was  a  real  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  French  were  astonished  to 
learn  that  Tipperary  is  not  an  American 
tune,  and  that  the  name  Sanunies  is  rather 
ridiculous,  being  a  diminutive  applied  to 
young  children.  But  all  agreed  the  first  day 
to  sing  Madelon.  The  French  heard  the 
story  of  the  American  conscript  belonging 
to  a  sect  which  refused  to  do  military  service 
on  the  plea  of  being  vegetarian.  *'You  are 
only  asked  to  kill  the  boches,"  observed  the 
head  of  the  exemption  board,  ''not  to  eat 
them."  A  cheerful  spirit  is  the  strongest 
link  between  the  two  armies,  so  w^ell  adapted 
to  understand  each  other,  and  their  gaiety 
overflowed  on  St.  Patrick's  Dav. 


A  cheerful  spirit  is  not  their  only  point  in  com- 
mon. The  discipline  in  the  American  army  is  the 
same  as  ours.  Officers  and  soldiers  live  in  close 
touch,  always  in  cordial  relation  with  each  other. 
Like  our  men,  the  American  soldier  is  ever  ready 
to  engage  in  conversation  upon  his  superior's  in- 
vitation without  familiarity  or  serv^ility,  but 
without  the  least  constraint.  His  superior  is  not 
even  addressed  by  his  title,  and  we  are  surprised 
to  hear  Yes,  sir;  no,  sir,  said  by  men  who  none 
the  less  maintain  the  most  correct  attitude.  And, 
as  among  our  troops,  the  Americans  feel  the  need 
of  that  kindly  sympathy  which  dispels  the  clouds 
of  trying  days.  Much  is  done  in  America  to  en- 
courage the  fighters  so  far  away.  It  is  not-  only 
that  organizations  follow  them  in  order  to  pro- 
vide them,  along  with  good  counsel,  with  all  the 
resources  at  reasonable  rates  of  our  cooperative 
regimental  arrangements.  Feminine  handwriting 
is  often  found  on  the  envelopes.  Godmothers? 
Not  yet.  Better  than  that!  Fiancees  in  incalcula- 
ble numbers,  and  among  these  fighters  there  are 
many  young  husbands  whose  marriage  was  solem- 
nized on  the  eve  of  their  departure. 


THE  DISABLED  BRITISH  SOLDIER 


A    MAIMKD   "tommy      PRKPARING   TO   WORK   ON    SUB- 
MARINE   FITTINGS 

THE  history  of  the  previous  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  its  disabled  soldiers  does 
not  make  good  reading,  as  Sir  John  Collie 
points  out  in  the  April  number  of  the  Edin- 
hurgh  Review.  He  discusses  the  various 
measures  which  are  being,  and  must  be, 
taken  first  to  cure  and  then  to  place  in  civil 
life  the  wreckage  of  this  war,  and  inci- 
dentally pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  material 


with   which    the    Ministry   of    Pensions    and 
its  medical  staff  have  to  deal: 

The  spirit  and  qualities  which  enabled  our 
men  to  leave  their  workshops,  their  counters, 
and  their  office  stools  and  oppose  themselves  in 
mortal  conflict  with  the  most  highly  trained  and 
remorseless  foe  that  has  ever  taken  the  field — 
and  beat  him — are  also  brought  to  bear  to  over- 
come the  misfortunes  sustained  and  the  disabili- 
ties incurred. 

The  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  displayed  by 
them  act  as  a  constant  spur  to  further  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  It  might  be  supposed  that  to  be  in 
close  and  continuous  contact  with  the  suffering 
which  must  inevitably  exist  where  large  numbers 
of  maimed  and  disabled  men  are  being  treated  is 
very  depressing;  but  the  heartache  which  the 
sight  of  so  much  splendid  manhood  reduced  to 
invalidism  induces  is  obliterated  by  the  pride 
one  feels  in  knowing  that  these  men  are  our 
kin,  and  that  their  spirit  is  indicative  of  that 
which  permeates  the  nation   as  a  whole. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  as  a  rule,  their 
great  desire  is  to  regain  as  much  of  their  nor- 
mal power  as  possible,  and,  if  only  the  means  are 
forthcoming  by  which  they  may  attain  their  object, 
failure  will  not  be  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  their 
part.  Not  only  do  they  aim  at  fitting  themselves 
for  useful  occupations,  but  also  for  participating 
in  most  of  the  amenities  of  life.  It  is  indeed  a 
heartening  spectacle  to  see  a  man  who  has  lost 
his  right  forearm  as  well  as  his  left  leg  playing 
golf-croquet  with  no  mean  opponent,  even  back- 
ing himself  for  a  shilling  a  game  and  winning 
on  balance;  and  when  you  hear  him  declare  that 
as  soon  as  he  and  his  artificial  limbs  are  jjetter 
acquainted  he  intends  to  take  up  golf — without 
the  croquet — it  makes  you  thank  God  for  the  in- 
domitable pluck  of  the  men  of  our  race  and  feel 
that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright.     • 
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OUR  NATIVE  WHITE  PINE  IN  DANGER 


ALONG  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
throughout  all  the  primeval  forests  of 
Eastern  North  America,  from  Georgia  to 
Newfoundland,  our  native  American  white 
pine  has  flourished  for  hundreds  of  years  in 
a  healthy  state.  Now  this  most  beautiful  of 
conifers  is  threatened  with  speedy  destruc- 
tion. Unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
where  white  pine  grows  will  undertake  to 
assist  the  Conservation  Commissions  in  their 
task  of  exterminating  the  disease  that  now 
infects  the  trees,  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  our  pine  forests  will  soon  be  but  a 
memory.  The  traveler  in  the  regions  of 
New  England,  New  York  State,  and  the 
Middle  West  wnll  notice  acres  of  young  pine 
that  has  turned  brown,  that  seems  struck 
with  a  blight.  The  observer  walking  over 
one  of  these  infected  districts  w^ill  note  here 
and  there  the  gleam  through  the  dry  branches 
of  the  terrible  and  beautiful  orange-yellow 
fungus  of  the  blister  rust,  the  parasite  that 
threatens  the  life  of  the  white  pine,  techni- 
cally,  Cronartiufn  ribicola  Fischer. 

This  disease  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Germany  by  means  of 
nursery-grown  seedlings.  The  plague  was 
first  reported  in  Western  Russia  in  1856, 
but  was  later  found  to  be  distributed  over 
all  Europe  on  five-needle  white  pine.  The 
first  serious  outbreak  of  the  rust  in  this 
country  occurred  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1906. 
By  1915-16,  it  had  spread  throughout  most 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  While  the  disease  is  not  always 
apparent   until    two  or  three  years  after  in- 


DESTRUCTION   WROUGHT   BY  THE   BLISTER  RUSI 
(Pliotographed  by  Conservation  Conunibsioncr  George  D,  Pratt,  of  New  York) 


FUNGUS  OF  THE  BLISTER  RUST  ON  THE  WHITE  PINE 

fection,  once  having  gotten  headway  the 
young  pine  are  killed  in  a  single  season  and 
trees  of  older  growth  seriously  damaged. 
Its  peculiar  characteristics  are  described  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  Paul  Forester,  in  Bulletin  15,  of 
the  Conservation  Commission  of  New  York, 
issued  by  Mr.  Clifford  R.  Pettis,  Superinten- 
dent of  State  Forests. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  disease  is  its 

method     of     dissemination     and 

spread.  The  life  history  of  the 
white  pine  blister  rust  consti- 
tutes a  cycle  covering  often  a 
period  of  several  years. 

In  the  springtime  spores  are 
ejected  from  yellow  blisters  pro- 
duced on  the  bark  of  white 
pines.  It  is  difficult  for  most 
persons  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
ease does  not  spread  directl\ 
from  one  white  pine  tree  to  an- 
other, but  must  be  transmitted  to 
the  leaves  of  currant  and  goose- 
berry plants  by  means  of  micro- 
scopic plant  bodies  called  spores. 
On  the  leaves  of  the  currant  and 
p;ooseberry  bushes  the  disease 
again  produces  other  spores 
which  will  infect  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  in  the  vicinity 
and  finally  a  second  crop  of 
spores     is     produced     which     is 
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capable  of  carrying  the  disease  back  again  to 
nhite  pine  trees.  The  above  facts  have  been 
Hrmly  established  by  experiments.  Such  alternate 
hosts  are  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  plant 
diseases  belonging  to  the  family  of  rusts. 

The  most  practical  means  of  control,  which  is 
known  at  the  present  time,  is  the  removal  of  all 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  from  the  vicinity 
of  white  pine  trees.  No  definite  distances  for  the 
eradication  of  these  plants  around  white  pine 
forests  for  protection  from  this  disease  have  been 
determined,  but  it  is  thought  by  many  persons 
who  have  studied  white  pine  blister  rust  that  a 
distance  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  mile 
\\\\\  prove  sufficient  under  average  conditions. 

IVIuch  praise  is  due  Conservation  Com- 
missioner George  D.  Pratt,  for  his  prompt 
combing  of  the  infected  areas  in  New  York, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  wild  currants 
and  gooseberries  which  act  as  the  host 
of  the  fungus.  Squads  of  men  were  set 
working,  ten  feet  apart,  through  the  pine 
woods  and  up  the  mountain  sides  covered 
with  the  conifer.  The  currant  and  goose- 
berry  bushes  were    pulled   out    and    burned. 

Sample  areas  which  were  worked  three 
times  in  succession  show  that  the  first  time 
over  the  men  succeeded  in  destroying  95  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  wild  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes.  The  success  of  the  control 
work  depends  upon  a  fact,  not  known  at 
present,  as  to  how  soon  these  bushes  will  re- 
produce themselves,  or  be  seeded  by  birds  or 
other  agencies.  The  cost  of  the  work  is,  of 
course,  a  limiting  factor  to  the  control.  Aver- 
age cost  per  acre  in  New  York  State  locali- 
ties varied  from  25  cents  to  $1,50  per  acre. 
This  is  a  small  expense  as  compared  to  the 


value  of  our  pine  timber.     The  New  York 
Bulletin  farther  states: 


White  pine  lumber  has  always  been,  and  is  at 
the  present  time,  the  leading  commercial  lumber 
in  this  State.  The  annual  consumption  of  white 
pine  by  forty-six  wood-using  industries  amounts 
to  a  total  of  422,000,000  board  feet.  This  is 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  (1,754,000,- 
000  board  feet)  of  wood  used  in  the  State,  and 
represents  a  value  of  $1,166,830,000  for  raw  lum- 
ber. Much  of  this  white  pine  lumber  comes  from 
without  the  State.  Nevertheless,  for  the  year 
19,15,  the  amount  cut  within  the  State  was  63,000,- 
000  board  feet,  with  a  stumpage  value  of  $630,- 
000,  and  a  market  value  of  $1,565,000. 

It  is  thus  clearly  evident  that  the  stumpage 
value  alone  of  white  pine  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  economy  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  market  value  and  then 
the  value  of  the  lumber  in  all  of  the  woodworking 
industries  where  it  is  employed,  it  is  evident  that 
it  will  be  a  severe  commercial  and  economic  loss 
to  the  State  if  this  timber  can  no  longer  be  pro- 
duced. 


It  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  heroic  ef- 
fort if  we  are  to  save  the  white  pine  from 
destruction.  Every  lover  of  forest  aisles 
carpeted  with  odoriferous  brown  needles, 
where  the  Lady's  Slipper  thrusts  up  its 
green  spathe,  should  help,  and  every  writer 
and  poet  who  has  written  or  sung  of  the 
'Svind  in  the  pines,"  Information  should  be 
sent  broadcast  through  every  region  where 
white  pine  grows.  Educational  films  show- 
ing the  disease  and  methods  of  prevention 
can  be  shown  in  schools  and  every  nature- 
lover  mobilized  to  save  these  trees,  which  are 
both  an  esthetic  and  an  economic  asset. 


HIGHWAYS  FOR  WAR  AND  PEACE 


THAT  the  United  States  needs  more  and 
better  roads  is  an  old  story,  but  that  they 
are  needed  for  military  as  w^ell  as  peaceable 
reasons  is,  to  the  public  at  large,  a  rather 
unfamiliar  notion.  Writing  on  "Military 
Highways,"  in  the  jounuil  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  (Philadelphia),  Mr,  Logan  Waller 
Page,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public 
Roads  and  Rural  Engineering,  tells  us  how 
lessons  learned  in  the  European  war  zones 
may  be  applied  in  this  country,  where  condi- 
tions differ  in  many  respects  from  those  pre- 
vailing abroad.  To  a  great  extent  military 
and  civil  requirements  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
their  fulfillment  meets  with  the  same  formid- 
able obstacles,  one  of  which  is  the  vast  ex- 
tent   of    the    country    and     the    other    the 


lack  of  centralized  control  of  public  works. 
Road-building  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
by  the  Federal  Post  Road  Act  of  July  11, 
1916,  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
grants  funds  in  aid  of  State  and  other  local 
projects  through  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, but  has  no  authority  to  force  construc- 
tion  at  any  point. 

There  are  small  groups  of  roads  in  specially 
created  road  districts,  built  with  the  proceeds  of 
l:»ond  issues  for  which  the  district  is  liable.  These 
roads  are  frequently  under  the  sole  charge  of 
bond  trustees.  In  the  same  county  or  township 
there  may  be  other  roads  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  county  commissioners.  Still 
other  roads  in  the  same  county  may  be  jointly 
under  the  State  and  county,  the  latter  being  di- 
rectly responsible  for  maintenance  and  the  former 
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having  none  but  a  supervisory  authority  so  long 
as  the  county  maintains  properly.  Then  there 
may  be  a  State  road  across  the  county  over  which 
the  State  has  full  control  to  build  and  maintain. 
Finally,  there  may  be  a  Federal  Aid  road,  and 
this  road  may  be  a  section  of  any  one  in  these 
previous  categories.  Over  the  Federal  Aid  road 
once  constructed  the  Government  has  no  control 
except  that  if  the  road  be  not  properly  main- 
tained the  Government  may  refuse  further  aid,  at 
the  end  of  four  months,  to  the  particular  local 
unit  responsible  for  the  maintenance. 

Under  stich  a  dispersion  of  authority  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  doubtless  will  continue  in 
the  future  to  be,  almost  impossible  to  secure  the 
systematic  continuous  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  important  roads  where  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  control  of  funds  are  lodged  in  so  many 
differenit  bodies.  It  is  quite  apparent,  from  the 
information  that  comes  to  us  from  Europe,  that 
some  centralized  control  of  the  roads  over  a  con- 
siderable area  will  become  imperative  with  the 
occurrence  of  special  military  needs.  Roads  will 
have  to  be  built  and  maintained  regardless  of 
the  local  political  boundaries,  and  it  appears  that 
any  administrative  unit  less  than  the  State  would 
fail  to  serve  adequately  the  demands  that  will 
arise.  Such  condition,  however,  is  no  more  per- 
tinent to  the  possible  military  uses  of  highways 
than  to  the  present  economic  demand,  and  the 
same  degree  of  centralized  control  Is  essential  in 
peace  as  would  lie  required  in  time  of  war. 

A  point  that  ^Tr.  Pao;e  especially  cmpha- 
sizes  is  the  utter  fnipossihih'ty  of  providin*^  a 
permanent  system  of  highways  which  wouhl 
satisfy  all  demands  h'kely  to  arise  in  time  of 


war.  Even  France,  w^hich  has  always  been 
famous  for  her  highways,  had  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  road-building  after  the  present 
war  began. 

The  density  of  traffic  under  peace  conditions 
never  can  equal  that  flowing  from  the  demands  of 
war,  and  any  attempt  to  meet  the  possible  mili- 
tary demands  on  all  roads  would  result  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  highway  policy  when  considered 
from  no  other  than  an  economical  standpoint.  For 
example,  the  Bar-le-Duc-Verdun  road  in  France, 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  was  forced  to  carry, 
during  the  months  of  the  attack  on  Verdun,  a 
continuous  line  of  5000  motor  trucks  throughout 
the  day  and  night.  Traffic  moved  in  four  lines 
along  the  highway,  the  speed  of  the  vehicles  vary- 
ing with  the  line  in  which  they  traveled.  Slow- 
moving  horse-drawn  vehicles  moved  along  the 
shoulders,  and  the  trucks  moved  at  about  a  rate 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  spaced  fifty  feet  apart, 
with  breaks  of  100  to  200  feet  now  and  then  to 
allow  for  high-speed  vehicles  to  shunt  into  line 
on  passing  the  usual  trains  of  trucks. 

On  the  maintenance  of  roads  under  war 
conditions  the  author  presents  much  infor- 
mation drawn  from  the  present  conflict. 
Dust  must  be  suppressed  as  much  as  possible, 
by  the  use  of  light  oils  or  other  metliods, 
since,  although  roads  are  not  gratuitously 
and  promiscuously  shelled,  they  are  watched, 
and  if  a  cloud  of  rising  dust  indicates  the 
passage  of  a  support  train  or  ambulance,  that 
cloud  at  once  becomes  a  tariret. 
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The  question  of  shell  holes  is  interesting,  but 
the  destruction  from  this  cause  is,  according  to 
the  best  information,  much  less  in  general  than 
the  layman  supposes.  Shells  that  burv  themselves 
in  loose  earth  before  exploding  burst  almost  at 
contact  \vith  a  hard  road  surface  and  expend 
much  of  their  force  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance. Consecjuently,  shell  holes  on  the  roads 
are  much  shallower  and  smaller  than  in  the 
fields.  Moreover,  it  is  costly  business  wasting 
ammunition  in  indiscriminate  shelling  of  roads. 
Such  destruction  as  occurs  is  usually  the  result 
of  attempts  to  destroy  motor  trains  or  other  trans- 
ports passing  over  the  roads,  and  is  concentrated 
over  a  very  limited  length.  Attempts  to  cut  a 
road  by  shell  fire  are  usually  directed  at  points 
■where  aeroplane  photograplis  indicate  cuts  or 
fills.  The  shelling  aims  to  blow  in  the  cut  or 
blow  out  the  fill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  shelling  of  roads  merely  as 
such. 

For  these  reasons  the  large  bulk  of  repair  work 
is  the  replacing  of  worn  or  scattered  road  metal. 
There  appears  to  be  nothing  unusual  in  the  meth- 
ods   used    to    make    these    replacements.      A    roller 


cannot  commonly  be  used  until  the  congestion  of 
traffic  is  reduced  so  that  it  can  be  thrown  on 
one-half  of  the  road  surface.  Then  the  rollers 
are  put  on  and  the  surface  thoroughly  repaired. 
Roads  that  have  been  gradually  brought  out  of 
the  battle  zone  by  advancing  forces  are  at  the 
earliest  moment  practically  rebuilt,  being  put  into 
a  condition  as  good  as  new,  according  to  the  re- 
ports at  hand.  If  the  same  series  of  events  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  it  appears  probable 
that,  with  the  persistence  of  heavy  traffic  even 
after  the  road  has  passed  beyond  shell  fire,  its 
reconstruction  would  have  to  be  rapid  and  so 
conducted  as  to  cause  a  minimum  interference 
with  traffic.  For  this  reason  it  appears  most 
probable  that,  regardless  of  original  type,  such 
reconstruction  would  quite  generally  be  of  gravel 
or  macadam,  at  least  until  the  fighting  passed 
entirely  out  of  the  region  tributary  to  the 
road. 

We  have  no  data  that  will  lead  to  a  choice  of 
materials  with  respect  to  an  effort  to  produce  the 
effect  of  "camouflage."  The  French  engineers 
have  generally  given  up  attempts  to  disguise  a 
highway. 


AMERICAN  MAP-MAKERS  AT  THE 

FRONT 


AN  article  by  Robert  K.  Tomlin,  Jr.,  in 
the  Engineering  News-Record,  gives 
detailed  information  gathered  by  the  author 
in  France  concerning  the  creditable  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  large  topograph- 
ical division  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  in  producing  maps  of  various  kinds 
and  in  great  numbers  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  The  significance  of  this  work,  says 
the  author, 

can  be  appreciated  only  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  present  war  has  revolutionized  methods  of 
map-making,  that  a  new  art  has  been  created,  and 
that  men,  even  though  topographical  specialists  in 
civil  life,  must  be  put  through  an  extended  course 
of  training  before  they  can  become  useful  in  the 
new  work  at  the  front,  which  involves  the  taking 
and,  of  equal  importance,  the  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs.  It  has  been  this  task,  this 
rounding  up  of  the  technically  qualified  men, 
molding  them  into  an  engineer  organization  and 
training  them  in  the  various  details  of  the  serv- 
ice, that  has  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 
topographical  division.  But  now  the  results  of 
this  preliminary  work  have  begun  to  bear  fruit, 
and  week  by  week  the  scope  of  operations  is 
being  extended. 

Of  course  the  ground  over  which  Ameri- 
can troops  are  fighting  had  been  mapped  in 
much  detail,  both  before  the  war  and  during 
the  war,  by  the  armies  of  our  Allies,  before 
our  forces  entered  the  field ;  but  changes  are 
continually   occurring  on   both   sides   of    the 


battle-line,  and  the  task  of  keeping  the  maps 
up  to  date  is  an  endless  one. 

Early  in  the  war,  when  the  fighting  in  France 
ceased  to  be  in  the  open  and  developed  into  trench 
warfare,  the  conditions  became,  practically,  those 
of  a  siege,  and  large-scale  maps  were  in  demand 
in  numbers  greater  than  had  ever  before  been 
considered  necessary.  This  state  of  affairs  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  widespread  production  of  the  1 
to  20,000-scale  map,  this  scale  being  now  prac- 
tically a  standard  on  the  French,  British  and 
American  fronts.  These  1  to  20,000-scale  maps 
are  known  under  different  names,  plans  directeurs 
in  the  French  armies,  "trench  maps"  in  the  Brit- 
ish, and  "battle  maps"  in  the  American,  but  they 
are  of  practically  the  same  type  for  all  the  armies. 
The  contour  interval  is  5  m.  Each  map  covers 
an  area  20  x  16  km.,  and  is  divided  into  squares 
1  km.  on  a  side.  These  main  grid  lines  are  num- 
bered for  general  reference,  and  a  secondary  sys- 
tem of  coordinate  numbers  is  applied  to  the  1-km. 
squares  for  the  closer  location  work  required  by 
the   artillery. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  source  of  information 
for  making  maps  of  forward  areas  is  the  aerial 
photograph.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  on  which 
few  details  can  be  given.  The  work  divides  it- 
self into  three  phases,  the  taking  of  the  picture, 
its  interpretation  after  development  and  recon- 
struction of  the  data  in  map  form.  Our  topo- 
graphical division  has  developed  a  force  of  spe- 
cially trained  men  for  the  last  two  steps  of  this 
work,  which  calls  for  the  highest  type  of  tech- 
nical skill,  long  experience  and  thorough  fa- 
miliarity with  almost  everything  connected  with 
modern  warfare.  To  the  uninitiated  some  of 
these    pictures   would    be    absolutely   meaningless. 
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Often  the  exposures  are  made 
at  great  heights,  wheH  machines 
are  forced  upward  by  anti-air- 
craft fire;  conditions  of  light 
may  be  poor;  the  machine  not 
be  flying  horizontally  when  the 
exposure  is  made,  causing  dis- 
tortion in  distances.  In  fact, 
scores  of  variable  factors  enter 
into  the  work,  and  the  interpre- 
ter of  photographs  taken  in  the 
air  must  be  a  man  of  seasoned 
judgment,  able  to  evaluate  each 
streak  or  spot  and  discover  its 
true  meaning.  His  work  is  made 
doubly  difficult  by  attempts  to 
camouflage  the  positions  of 
enemy  guns.  The  photograph 
reader,  therefore,  must  be  a 
student  of  camouflage  in  all  of 
its  many  variations.  After  a 
picture  is  made,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  enlarge  or  reduce  it  to 
some  uniform  scale.  It  is  put 
under  lenses  of  high  power,  as 
well  as  stereoscopes,  which  bring  the  details  out 
in  relief,  and  the  man  who  reads  its  message 
must  be  able  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for 
the  height  at  which  the  exposure  was  made.  The 
usual  height  for  taking  a  picture  from  an  air- 
plane for  map-making  purposes,  I  was  told,  is 
2500  meters. 

In  addition  to  its  standard  maps,  the  topo- 
graphical division  is  called  upon  for  many  special 
maps,  which  must  be  prepared  and  issued  quickly 
to  staffs.  Speed  and  accuracy  are  both  essential. 
If  an  attack  is  being  planned,  for  example,  orders 
from  headquarters  must  be  illustrated  by  dia- 
gram maps.  The  topographical  division,  there- 
fore, must  be  well  supplied  with  all  the  map 
data  which  could  be  demanded,  and  must  be 
ready  to  send  it  out  at  almost  a  moment's  notice. 

Having  begun  with  the  use  of  French  maps,  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  have  adopted  the 
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AN  AERIAL    CAMERA    MAN    EQUIPPED    FOR  TAKING    TOPOGRAPHICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 


metric  system  for  all  of  our  topographical  work. 
To  change  to  miles,  instead  of  kilometers,  at  this 
date,  would,  it  is  believed,  result  in  considerable 
confusion,  especially  as  there  are  many  situations 
demanding  the  interchange  of  maps  between  our 
own  armies  and  those  of  our  allies.  Nevertheless, 
on  our  maps,  in  addition  to  the  standard  metric 
scale,  is  surprinted  in  red  a  scale  in  miles,  and 
also  a  conversion  table  for  metric  and  English 
linear  measurements.  French  terminology  also 
will  be  retained  on  new  maps,  although  a  glos- 
sar}^  of  terms  is  issued  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
pretation. 

A  tour  of  the  "plant"  of  the  topographical  di- 
vision at  headquarters  disclosed  the  work  of  map- 
making  in  many  of  its  phases.  Leaving  the 
offices  of  the  chief  of  this  service  we  went  first 
to  the  filing  room,  in  which  is  classified  and 
stored  a  large  stock  of  maps  ready  for  imme- 
diate issue.  An  entire  room  was  devoted  to  map 
storage,  and  piles  of  prints  were  arranged  in 
rows  on  wooden  shelves  extending  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Then  we  inspected  the  photo-lithography 
equipment,  the  printing  presses,  the  gelatine  proc- 
ess (used  only  when  a  limited  number  of  copies 
is  needed),  the  blueprinting  machines,  the  draft- 
ing-room, the  photographic  copying  apparatus 
and  the  various  other  features  which  the  produc- 
tion of  maps  for  use  in  war  demands.  By  the 
gelatine  process,  which  is  patented,  an  impression 
is  secured  directly  from  a  blueprint  and  trans- 
ferred by  inking  the  gelatine  film  and  applying 
blank  sheets  over  which  a  roller  is  passed.  The 
gelatine  process  is  employed  extensively  for  color 
work,  and  especially  for  making  over-prints — 
that  is,  adding  new  information  to  an  existing 
map. 

This  establishment  also  produces  relief 
maps,  which  are  used  in  staft  work,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  map-makers  has  been  sent  to  a 
shop  in  Paris  to  learn  this  specialty. 

It  is  no  secret  that  some  of  our  most  skil- 
ful American  photop:raphers  are  now  engaged 
in   mapping  the  battlefields  of   France. 
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CABLE    AND    WIRELESS    COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 


IT  is  everyu'here  admitted  that  in  the  re- 
construction after  the  war  the  nations 
having  the  best  systems  of  communication 
\vith  foreitrn  markets  will  have  a  very  great 
advantage  in  their  trade  development. 

Plans  recently  made  for  the  extension  of 
cable  and  wireless  systems  already  in  opera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Central 


pra^-  do  Sof" 
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Connections 


CABLE     COXXFXTIOXS     WITH     CENTRAL     AXD     SOUTH 
AMERICA 

and  South  American  countries  indicate  that 
American  commercial  interests  are  fully  alive 
to  the  value  of  prompt  action  in  this  matter. 
The  companies  now  operating  jointly  "The 
All  America  Cables,'*  with  an  overland  line 
from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Aires,  now  pro- 
pose to  lay  two  additional  lines  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  respec- 
tively. The  Central  American  lines  now 
leave   the    L^nited    States   at   Galveston    and 


reach  the  Pacific  ports  of  Guatemala,  Salva- 
dor, Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  after  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  main 
South  American  lines  extend  from,  New 
York  direct  to  Colon,  with  a  relay  on  the 
United  States  reservation  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba.  From  Panama  the  lines  run  south  to 
Valparaiso  with  three  relays  at  Santa  Elena, 
Ecuador,  Chorillos,  Peru,  and  Iqulque,  Chile. 

As  explained  In  the  South  American  (New 
York)  for  June,  the  pioneer  in  the  establish- 
ment of  cable  communication  between  this 
country  and  Latin  America  was  the  late 
James  A.  Scrymser.  The  company  that  he 
founded  now  operates  duplex  cables  of  the 
very  latest  type  equipped  with  all  the  most 
modern  electrical  appliances  for  automatic 
transmission.  Messages  may  be  sent  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  by  purely  auto- 
matic methods  without  the  Intervention  of  a 
single  operator  between  the  office  In  New 
York  and  the  office  In  Buenos  Aires  (7452 
miles)  In  less  than  ten  minutes. 

In  1882,  when  the  lines  were  opened,  the 
rate  between  the  United  States  and  Buenos 
Aires  was  $7.50  per  word.  The  present  rate 
between  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  Peru 
and  the  United  States  is  50  cents  per  word. 

The  South  American  further  states  that 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
which  since  1875  has  controlled  and  oper- 
ated cables  between  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies,  Is  now  planning  to  enter  the  South 
American  submarine  cable  fields  and  has  re- 
cently obtained  concessions  permitting  the 
laying  of  cables  along  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  English  Western  Telegraph  Company 
has  for  many  years  had  a  monopoly  In  Brazil 
and  preferential  rights  In  Argentina.  It 
owns  and  operates  cables  between  the  Azores, 
Europe  and  Brazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 
The  Pan-American  Wireless  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Company,  recently  organized  In 
New  York,  announces  as  its  main  purpose  the 
connection  of  the  United  States  with  all  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands  by  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. It  will  begin  with  Argentina,  where 
the  arrangements  with  the  government  have 
been  concluded  and  Its  technical  experts  are 
arranging  for  suitable  sites,  so  that  the  high- 
power  stations  and  their  necessary  equipment 
can  be  completed  and  ready  for  actual  work- 
ing service  within  the  next  twelve  months. 
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THE  GERMAN  LONG-RANGE  GUNS 


No  single  engine  of  destruction  devel- 
oped by  the  great  war  has  aroused 
more  interest  among  artillerists,  physicists, 
and  engineers  than  the  one  or  more  big  guns 
that  have  been  used  during  the  spring  in  the 
long-range  bombardment  of  Paris. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  construc- 
tor of  this  new  type  of  giant  gun  was  the 
Artillery  Director  of  Krupp's,  Professor  Dr. 
Fritz  Bausenberger,  born  in  Frankfort-on 
Main,  who  had  previously  designed  the  42 
cm.  (16.5")  mortar  used  by  the  Germans. 
Director  Bausenberger,  who  was  present 
when  the  first  shot  on  Paris  was  fired,  was 
assisted  in  the  calculation  of  the  trajectory 
of  the  new  gun  by  Otto  von  Eberhard,  his 
former  pupil,  and  latterly  his  assistant. 

The  new  German  gun  is  noteworthy  not 
so  much  for  its  effects  and  efficiency  as  for 
being  the  first  weapon  to  realize  the  extreme 
ranges  and  high  muzzle  velocities  that  had 
figured  in  calculations  of  both  European 
and  American  authorities  on  exterior  bal- 
listics, as  of  theoretical  and  academic  inter- 
est rather  than  of  practical  Importance.  In 
fact,  experimental  guns  of  high  velocity  had 
been  built,  but  they  had  never  been  elevated 
In  an  attempt  to  secure  maximum  range. 

As  M.  Nicolas  Flamel  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Le  Genie  Civil  (April  30)  stated,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  German  gun  that  displayed 
marked  inventive  talent,  and  Its  development 
was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  a  large  ene- 
my city,  well  inhabited,  supplied  a  target 
large  enough  to  fire  at,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man Ideas  of  humanity  were  far  different 
from  those  entertained  by  other  nations. 
According  to  an  abstract  of  this  paper  In 
The  Engineer  (London),  M.  Flamel  pointed 
out  that  a  projectile  fired  by  a  gun  was  sub- 
ject to  three  principal  forces ;  the  first  is  im- 
parted by  the  propellant  and  gives  the  for- 
ward motion,  the  second  its  weight  (grav- 
ity), and  the  third  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
Whilst  the  measure  of  the  two  first  Is  well 
known,  that  of  the  third  Is  but  partly  known. 

Thus,  whilst  the  problems  of  exterior  bal- 
listics in  a  vacuum  are  extremely  simple,  they 
become  very  complex  when  the  resistance  of 
the  air  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  air  resistance  imparts  to  the  projectile 
a  negative  acceleration,  which  checks  its 
progress.  The  projectile  is  the  more  re- 
tarded the  higher  its  speed,  the  lighter  it  is, 
or  the  greater  its  size  for  its  weight,  and 
the  denser  the  air.     The   resistance  of  the 
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From  the  Scientific  American 

FRAGMENTS   OF    SHELL 

(At  A  and  E,  the  shell  has-  been  turned  down  to  a 
diameter  slightly  less  than  the  base  of  the  rifling  in 
order  to  allow  the  grooves  and  bands'  on  the  shell  to 
engage  freely  those  in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  At  B  is  the 
forward  rifling,  and  below  it  is  shown,  at  D,  the  face  of 
the  groove,  and  at  C  a  portion  of  the  rifling  band.  At 
D  will  be  noticed  a  series  of  interrupted  raised  ribs, 
whose  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  band  from  slipping, 
either  circumferentially  or  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  shell.  At  F  is  a  section  of  rifling,  somewhat 
longer  than  the  forward  portion;  below  this  is  the  sec- 
ond rifling  band  G,  and  below  that,  the  base  of  the  shell 
H   and  J.) 

air  may  be  defined  by  a  general  formula, 
which,  while  useful  at  ordinary  angles  of 
elevation  and  muzzle  velocities.  Is  of  little 
use  with  initial  velocities  of  1500  meters 
(4900  feet)  per  second,  and  angles  of  eleva- 
tion In  the  neighborhood  of  45  degrees.  A 
region  of  attenuated  air  Is  rapidly  reached, 
and  this  thin  air  offers  but  little  resistance 
to  the  highly-heated  projectile. 

It  Is  essential,  in  order  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum range,  to  reach  high  altitudes  as  rap- 
Idly  as  possible,  and  M.  Flamel  holds  that 
the  German  gun  is  elevated  at  a  greater 
angle  than  45  degrees,  probably  to  51  de- 
grees. The  maximum  height  attained  is 
then  between  38  and  40  kilometers  (23  to 
25  miles)  with  a  range  of  110  to  130  kilo- 
meters (68  to  80  miles),  and  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile  at  the  summit  of   its  tra- 
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jectory  is  about  500  meters  (1640  feet)  per 
second.  This  speed  remains  almost  constant, 
the  friction  of  the  rarefied  air  being  almost 
neghgible,  and  the  value  of  gravity  being 
reduced   by  more  than  seven-thousandths. 

The  author  concludes  that,  since  nine- 
tenths  of  the  flight  takes  place  in  very  at- 
tenuated atmosphere,  the  deviation  of  the 
projectile  is  very  small.  Finally,  the  devia- 
tion due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  has  to 
be  considered ;  it  involves  a  correction  of 
the  order  of  not  more  than  100  meters  (328 
feet).  This  effect,  however,  is  thought  by 
other  engineers  to  be  much  greater,  and  a 
well-known  British  engineer  has  stated  it 
as  much  as  1  kilometer  (3280  feet)  in  a 
range  to  say  120  kilometers  (74.5  miles). 

The  shell  fired  from  this  gun,  which  has 
been  reconstructed  from  the  fragments  fall- 
ing in  Paris,  of  chrome-nickel  steel  (see 
Scientific  American,  May  25),  Is  about  210 
mm.  (8.2  inches)  in  diameter,  and  its  real 
length  not  more  than  half  a  meter  (20 
inches),  but  it  is  lengthened  by  a  false  nose 
of  sheet  metal,  which  increases  the  length 
to  about  900  mm.  (35.4  inches).  It  has 
a  fuse  at  the  base  and  possibly  one  also  at 
the  nose,  to  double  the  chances  of  a  burst. 
It  has  two  copper  driving  bands  between 
which  are  two  bands  in  the  steel,  cut  with 
rifling  grooves.  Its  weight  is  between  100 
and  120  kilos.  (220  and  264  lbs.).  The 
thickness    of    the    walls    being    between    30 


and  40  mm.  (1.18  and  1.57  inches),  the 
internal  capacity  is  no  more  than  6  liters, 
sufl[icient  for  only  10  to  11  kilos.  (22  to  24 
lbs.)  of  high  explosive,  probably  T.  N.  T. 
or  trinitro-amisol.  From  this  fact,  it  re- 
sults that  the  shell  is  broken  into  a  few 
large  pieces,  and  the  fatalities  caused  by  it 
are  relatively  small. 

The  initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  must 
be  between  1200  and  1400  meters  (3900  and 
4600  feet)  per  second.  The  modern  prob- 
lem of  a  high-power  gun  is  said  to  turn 
largely  upon  the  selection  of  a  very  slow- 
burning  powder,  so  that  a  high  pressure  may 
be  carried  right  up  to  the  muzzle.  The 
wear  of  the  gun,  even  though  the  maximum 
pressure  does  not  exceed  that  usually  em- 
ployed, is  likely  to  be  very  rapid.  The  gun 
used  against  Paris  is  assumed  to  be  about 
110  calibers  long,  the  charge  183.6  kilos. 
(40  lbs.),  and  the  maximum  pressure  2500 
kilos,  per  square  centimeter,  say  fifteen  tons 
per  square  inch. 

There  is  no  question  that  any  of  the  al- 
lied nations  could  construct  such  long-range 
guns  or  even  guns  more  powerful,  and  it 
is  rumored  that  such  pieces  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  but  it  must  be  recalled  that  they 
are  difficult  to  transport,  require  permanent 
mounting,  and  their  efifects  outside  of  the 
German  conceptions  of  their  frightfulness, 
do  not  warrant  the  time  or  effort  that  could 
be  more  profitably  spent  on  other  ordnance. 


AIR  RAIDS  UPON  UNFORTIFIED  TOWNS 


THAT  the  Allied  nations  should  resort 
to  air  raids  upon  German  towns,  fac- 
tories, military  depots,  etc.,  on  a  vast  scale, 
not  as  a  matter  of  reprisals,  but  in  order  to 
achieve  victory  and  hasten  peace,  is  the  urg- 
ent plea  of  Colonel  Mazeau,  as  expressed  in 
his  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris). 

This  method  of  warfare,  he  writes,  was 
Inaugurated  by  the  Kaiser  at  the  outset  of 
the  conflict.  He  had  to  retract  his  lying 
statement  that  the  French  had  first  bom- 
barded Nuremberg  and  thus  provoked  the 
war.  And  shielded  by  those  phantom  air- 
planes, the  Kaiser's  staff  has  not  ceased,  from 
the  first,  to  bombard  unfortified  towns,  kill- 
ing women,  children,  and  other  peaceful  In- 
habitants. 

M.  Pichon's  recent  revelations  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  July,  1914,  the  Kaiser 
dared  to  demand  of  France,  as  a  guarantee 


of  her  neutrality,  the  abandonment  of  Ver- 
dun and  Toul  to  Germany  dispelled  any 
remaining  illusions  of  humanitarians  and 
pacifists  as  to  Teuton  probity. 

Ever  since  August  30,  1914,  German  air- 
planes have  not  ceased  to  attack  Paris;  nor 
must  we  forget  the  air  raids  in  provinces 
beyond   the  military  zones. 

And  what  can  be  said  of  the  savage  raids 
upon  London  and  the  rest  of  England? 

It  took  almost  two  years  of  war  for  the 
Allies  to  retaliate  these  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sions, whose  sole  motive  -was  to  terrify  the 
people  and  thus  induce  their  submission  to 
the  German  will. 

The  effect  of  the  German  crimes  has  be- 
yond doubt  been  the  opposite  of  their  aim. 
The  Zeppelins  sent  to  England  helped  to 
arouse  Anglo-Saxon  energy  more  effectively 
than  the  most  ardent  speeches  of  clear-sighted 
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men.      Germany   has    thus    rendered    us   an 
incontestable  service. 

We  must  not  only  persist  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  as  M.  Clemenceau  strongly  put  it, 
but  above  all,  aim  at  victory. 

People  no  longer  cherish  any  great  illusions 
as  to  the  possibility  of  piercing  the  German 
front,  of  a  victorious  march  to  Berlin  to  sign 
a  just  and  lasting  peace;  while  the  plan  of  sub- 
duing Germany  by  famine  is  almost  equally 
unrealizable. 

Aerial  warfare  demands  ever  increasing  at- 
tention. Since  the  Allies,  it  is  asserted,  are  pro- 
ducing a  far  greater  number  of  airplanes  than 
the  Germans,  we  have  an  additional  effective 
weapon.  Germany  feels  that,  and  the  large 
towns  are  already  petitioning  for  a  formal  re- 
nunciation  of   bombarding   unfortified   cities. 

In  face  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  form 
of  warfare,  imposed  by  Germany  herself,  we  must 
hasten  to  realize  it  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

True,  it  is  said  that  Germany,  owing  to  the 
invaded  provinces,  is  much  nearer  our  great 
centers  than  we  are  to  theirs.  The  progress  in 
aviation  has,  however,  annulled  that  German 
advantage.  The  exploit  of  Marshal,  who  just 
escaped  from  Germany,  seems  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion; he  traversed  1300  kilometers  in  a  continu- 
ous flight.  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Cologne 
is  only  400  kilometers;  to  Mainz  about  450.     And 


as  the  aviators  can  start  from  the  terminal  points, 
the  distance  to  Cologne  or  Essen  would  be  only 
about  300  kilometers,  and  less  than  700  to  Berlin. 
And  German  aircraft  have  shown  us  what  these 
modern  engines  are  capable  of:  thus  the  Gotha 
can  carry  500  kilos  of  bombs,  the  Friedrichshafen 
about  1000  kilos,  while  flying  at  the  rate  of  120 
to   140   kilometers   an   hour. 

The  writer  notes  the  fact  that  England 
surpasses  Germany  in  the  sphere  of  aviation. 
The  exploits  of  her  aviators  inspire  the 
brightest  hopes,  which  will  be  turned  into 
real  victory  when  France,  •  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  shall  have  added  their  utmost 
efforts. 

When  thousands  of  airplanes  shall  bombard 
the  great  human  and  industrial  centers  of  Ger- 
many she  will  at  last  realize  the  horror  of  the 
war,  provoked  and  maintained  by  her  leaders. 
She  will  demand  peace,  an  end  to  the  interna- 
tional butchery  which  must,  when  she  finds  her- 
self directly  menaced,  cause  her  naught  but  ir- 
reparable misery. 

It  is,  then,  with  a  view  to  victory  and  a  speedy 
peace  that  we  must  resort  to  air  raids.  It  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  France  to  wish  simply  to 
imitate  Germany's  savage  work  of  destruction. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  other  grave  aims,  and 
supreme  measures  to  end  the  war,  are  at  issue. 


WHAT  THE  WAR  IS  DOING  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURE IN  EUROPE 


I 


IT  is  a  trite  observation  that  the  war  is  ef- 
fecting revolutionary  changes  of  a  per- 
manent character  in  human  affairs.  It  is  a 
comforting  observation  that  these  changes  are 
quite  generally  in  the  direction  of  social 
progress  and  the  enhancement  of  human  wel- 
fare. An  important  corollary  under  this 
head  forms  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Record.  The  events  of 
the  past  three  years,  says  the  author,  have 
given  to  agriculture  **a  new  place  in  the 
life  of  nations  and  have  brought  a  new 
realization  of  its  relationship  to  national  wel- 
fare and  security." 

Furthermore,  the  unusual  steps  which  have 
been  taken  toward  production  as  a  war  measure 
have  prepared  the  way  for  future  changes  of  a 
radical  character.  The  precedents  of  hundreds 
of  years  have  been  swept  aside  almost  over  night. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  efi^ects  of  past  neglect,  and 
the  idea  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  in  the 
use  made  of  the  land  as  a  national  asset  has  de- 
veloped out  of  stern  experience  and  found  speedy 
recognition. 

British  statesmen  have  declared  that  no  gov- 
ernment   would    again    neglect    agriculture    as    it 


had  been  neglected  in  the  past;  and  the  change  of 
attitude  has  been  well  put  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  who  said:  "In 
short,  a  new  outlook  has  been  compelled  by  the 
war.  The  essential  value  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  to  the  country  is  at  last  realized.  The 
national  danger  involved  in  their  neglect  is  at 
last  appreciated;  their  complementary  character 
is  at  last  understood." 

One  of  the  eighty-seven  committees  and 
commissions  which  have  been  working  on 
after-the-war  problems  under  the  British 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  is  concerned  with 
agricultural  policy.  This  body  has  made  a 
first  report  embodying  a  ne\v  conception  of 
agriculture  as  primarily  an  asset  of  the  na- 
tion rather  than  the  concern  of  individual 
interests.  The  committee  makes  a  number 
of  definite  recommendations. 

"The  conditions  of  agriculture  must  be  made 
so  stable  that  out  of  its  profits  the  agricultural 
laborers  can  be  assured  a  fair  wage,  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  a  fair  return  for  his  capital, 
energy,  and  brains,  and  the  landowner  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  capital  invested  in  the  land."  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
state  should  fix  minimum  wages  for  the  ordinary 
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agricultural  labor,  determined  by  wage  boards, 
and  guarantee  to  the  farmer  a  minimum  price  for 
wheat  and  oats.  Furthermore,  if  it  should  be 
found  advisable  to  adopt  a  tariif  on  manufac- 
tured goods,  it  is  urged  that  one  should  be  im- 
posed on  imported  foodstuffs,  such  as  dairy  prod- 
uce, meat,  and  "corn,"  and  special  consideration 
shown  to  products  of  the  more  intensive  forms 
of  agricuhure  involving  large  invested  capital 
and  unusual  expense  for  labor  and  cultivation. 
Unless  the  farmer  is  assured  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  prices  of  1894-95,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  process  of  seeding  down  arable  land  to 
grass  will  recommence  immediately  after  the  war, 
notwithstanding  high  prices. 

As  to  the  method  of  securing  efficient  produc- 
tion, the  report  recommends  a  general  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  conducted  by  the  boards  and 
departments  of  agriculture,  with  provisions  for 
eventually  bringing  about  the  proper  use  of  land 
which  is  found  not  to  be  utilized  to  its  full  extent 
for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  or  timber.  This 
provision  might  even  involve  the  temporary  tak- 
ing over  of  an  estate  or  parts  of  it  where  neces- 
sary, to  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
until  the  desired  improvement  had  been  accom- 
plished. "It  must  be  clearly  understood,"  the 
report  states,  "that  henceforth  bad  farming  is  a 
danger  to  the  state,  and  that  the  waste  of  good 
land  on  game  or  games  is  inconsistent  with 
patriotism.  .  .  .  Estates  must  be  managed 
with  a  single  eye  to  maximum  production,"   and 


capital  must  be  attracted  to  the  industrial  equip- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  land  and  to  the 
operations   of   intensive   farming. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental requirements  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme 
for  enlarged  production  that  it  is  considered  es- 
sential that  the  country  "be  permeated  with  a 
complete   system   of    agricultural    education." 

More  or  less  similar   movements   are  on 
foot  in  France. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  devastated 
parts  of  France  has  been  proceeding  acti^^ly  for 
over  a  year  under  the  leadership  of  the  head  of 
the  Office  of  Agricultural  Reconstruction,  The 
industry  has  been  aided  by  provision  for  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  or  allotment  of  seed,  fertilizers, 
nursery  stock,  cattle,  etc.,  by  the  introduction  of 
farm  motors  for  plowing  and  cultivating,  and  in 
many  other  effective  ways.  Through  the  French 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  co- 
operative societies,  unusual  credit  facilities  have 
been  provided  farmers  for  rebuilding,  restocking, 
and  restoring  their  farms  to  productive  condition. 
Much  interest  attaches  to  the  published  articles  in 
the  press  and  scientific  journals  from  leaders  in 
agricultural  thought  ?ti  that  country,  in  relation 
to  the  measures  for  rehabilitating  agriculture 
after  the  war.  Among  the  plans  to  that  end,  in- 
creased facilities  for  agricultural  research  have 
figured   prominently. 


THE  DIET  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 


THE  new  soldiers  of  America  have 
gained  in  weight,  on  an  average,  about 
nine  pounds  since  entering  the  training 
camps,  while  some  organizations  show  an 
average  gain  of  as  much  as  twenty  pounds. 
These  figures  speak  well  for  the  commissary 
arrangements  of  our  army,  the  best-fed  fight- 
ing force  in  the  world,  but  the  Government 
is  by  no  means  satisfied  to  rest  on  its  laurels 
in  the  solution  of  food  problems,  and  one  in- 
dication of  its  determination  to  make  fur- 
ther improvements  is  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  the  Food  Division  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office.  "The  object  of  this  di- 
vision," says  one  of  its  officers,  Major  John 
R.  Murlin,  in  Science,  ''might  be  expressed 
briefly  in  this  way — to  apply  the  science  of 
nutrition  to  the  problems  of*  feeding  the 
army.  We  wish  to  secure  for  the  soldier 
perfect  nutrition  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  food." 

The  work  of  the  Food  Division  is  largely  of  an 
advisory  or  inspectorial  nature.  We  have  been 
authorized  now  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do 
three  things:  First,  to  inspect  all  the  food  of  a 
camp  with  reference  especially  to  its  nutritive 
value;   second,  to  seek  to  improve  the  mess  con- 


ditions (cooking  and  serving  of  the  food)  to  the 
end  that  a  properly  balanced  menu  will  be  em- 
ployed and  the  food  served  in  palatable  form; 
third,  to  determine  the  actual  consumption  of  the 
food  and  the  amount  of  waste  and  report  these 
facts  to  the  division  commander.  The  division 
contains  now  sixty-five  officers  and  some  fifty 
enlisted  men.  A  nutritional  survey  party,  as  it 
is  called,  consists  of  four  officers  and  several  en- 
listed men.  This  party  visits  a  camp  and  spends 
from  two  to  four  weeks  studying  food  conditions 
and  making  recommendations  through  the  chief 
surgeon  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  camp. 
We  have  nine  such  parties  operating  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  Each  party  makes  a  tour  of  from 
four  to  six  camps  and  then  goes  back  over  the 
same  ground  to  observe  especially  what  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  A  first  contingent  of  six 
officers  under  the  leadership  of  Major  Philip  A. 
Shaffer,  dean  of  the  medical  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  has  gone  abroad  to  report  to 
General  Pershing  for  similar  service  in  France. 
Already  the  Food  Division  has  been  able  to 
improve  food  conditions  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  camps.  Our  officers  have  caught  at  the 
subsistence  stores  spoiled  meats  and  spoiled 
canned  goods  and  have  condemned  them.  They 
have  suggested  improvements  in  mess  arrange- 
ments, in  menus,  and  have  given  systematic  in- 
struction to  the  mess  officers  and  mess  sergeants 
in  food  values  and  the  proper  uses  of  foods.  In 
many  instances  their  recommendations,  having  the 
full  force  of  recommendations  from  the  Surgeon- 
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General  himself,  have  been  adopted  without 
question.  In  addition,  we  have  already  gathered 
a  considerable  body  of  informatfon  regarding  the 
actual  consumption  of  food  and  the  amount  of 
waste. 

Major  Murlin,  who  has  himself  inspected 
twenty-two  camps,  denies  the  reports  that 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  there  is  excessive  waste  of  food  in. 
the  army.  Such  reports  appear  to  have  been 
based  upon  observations  made  during  the 
construction  period,  when  contractors  and 
not  the  military  authorities  were  in  charge 
of  the  food  supply.  At  present  examination 
of  garbage  does  not  reveal  a  higher  percent- 
age of  waste,  proportionately,  than  is  found 
in  the  average  household.  One  interesting 
measure  of  economy  is  the  inspection  of 
plates  at  the  end  of  a  meal.  Soldiers  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  taking  more  food  on 
their  plates  than  they  can  eat,  and  company 
commanders  at  their  discretion  can  compel 
a  man  to  eat  at  the  next  meal  anything  he 
has  left  on  his  plate. 

The  author  deals  at  length  with  several 
important  dietary  problems  now  in  course  of 
solution ;  such  as  the  question  whether  the 
large  proportion  of  meat  in  the  present  ra- 
tion could  advantageously  be  reduced,  and 
whether  the  soldier's  marked  craving  for 
sweets,  now  satisfied  (in  the  case  of  one 
camp)  to  the  extent  of  500  calories  a  day  per 
man  by  private  purchase  outside  of  the  mess, 
might  not  be  duly  provided  for  in  the  official 
ration. 

Of  great  interest  to  the  nation  at  large,  as 
well  as  the  army,  is  the  progress  recently 
made  in  the  preparation  and  consumption  of 
dehydrated  or  dried  vegetables  and  other 
foods.  By  means  of  improved  appliances, 
this  measure  may  now  be  extended  to  classes 
of  foodstuffs  not  ordinarily  preserved  by  dry- 
ing. Potatoes,  cabbage,  spinach,  strawber- 
ries and  many  other  articles  usually  preserved 
by  other  means  may  now  be  dehydrated  much 
more  effectively  than  by  ordinary  means  of 
drying,  and  may  be  preserved  in  this  dehy- 
drated condition  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  if  not  indefinitely.  The  importance 
of  this  measure  for  the  army  lies  in  the 
saving  of  tonnage  or  cargo  space  in  transpor- 
tation of  food  materials  across  the  country 
and  across  the  water. 

As  yet  the  tonnage  contracted  for  is  not  large, 
but  in  all  pio'oability  in  the  very  near  future  de- 
hydrated vegetables  will  become  a  staple  article 
in  our  army  rations,  as  they  have  already  become 
in  the  ration  of  the  British  army.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  dehydrated  vegetables  are  being  prepared 


in  Canada,  some  also  in  the  United  States  for  the 
British  army.  By  simply  soaking  in  water  and 
boiling  in  the  same  water,  these  vegetables  are 
brought  back  to  the  condition  of  fresh  vegetables 
so  perfectly  that  very  often  they  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fresh  vegetables  themselves. 
Another  advantage  of  such  products  is  the  very 
high  saving  of  time  in  the  company  kitchen.  De- 
hydrated vegetables  put  up  in  packages  are  ready 
for  the  kettle ;  this  saves  the  work  of  one  or  two 
men  a  day. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  before  very 
long  methods  will  be  found  for  the  dehydration 
of  meat  as  have  already  been  found  for  the  de- 
hydration of  milk.  Such  measures  remove  njany 
dangers  of  food  poisoning.  Meat  spoilage  is  al- 
most entirely  due  to  imperfect  refrigeration,  but 
if  the  water  is  taken  out  of  the  meat,  it  does  not 
need  to  be  refrigerated.  Bacteria  can  not  grow 
without  water.  The  Food  Division  through  in- 
vestigation made  at  the  Harriman  Research 
Laboratory  in  New  York,  has  already  found  z 
satisfactory  method  of  making  meat  powder,  by 
dehydration  at  low  temperature  and  a  high 
vacuum.  This  can  be  used  as  a  component  of 
soup  stock  or  dried  hash  which  requires  only  a 
short  soaking  in  water  and  boiling  to  make  a 
very  delicious  dish.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alsberg  is  also  work- 
ing on  this  problem,  as  is  also  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  under  Dr.  Mbhler. 

There  should  be,  as  a  result  of  these  studies, 
in  time  a  very  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Imagine  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  milk  with  and  without  its  \'w-iter  content, 
quite  aside  from  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  re- 
frigeration. Milk  is  88  per  cent,  water,  meat  is 
about  70  per  cent,  water.  Practically  all  of  the 
water  can  be  extracted  from  milk,  leaving  a 
powder  which  will  go  into  solution  readily  and, 
by  combining  with  sweet  butter,  can  be  turned 
out  as  a  product  of  any  desired  composition.  Al- 
ready it  is  possible  to  deliver  milk  of  this  kind, 
which  at  current  retail  prices  costs  14  cents  a 
quart,  for  less  than  9  cents  a  quart.  There 
should  be  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  cost  of 
meat,  for  two  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  cost  of 
meat  to-day  are  refrigeration  and  freight 
charges.  In  the  case  of  milk,  the  reconstituted 
article  is  just  as  palatable  as  the  original  milk 
and  is  very  much  safer,  for  it  can  be  pasteurized 
twice,  once  just  before  powdering,  and  again 
just  after  reconstitution  with  little  extra  cost.  In 
the  case  of  meat  in  the  form  of  soup  stock,  hash 
and  stew,  which  form  the  bulk  of  meat  consump- 
tion in  the  army,  the  product  again  is  just  as 
palatable  as  the  original  meat. 

The  Food  Division  has  worked  out  a  spe- 
cial ration  for  the  use  of  American  prisoners 
in  Germany.  This  food  is  shipped  through 
the  Red  Cross  headquarters  in  Berne,  Switz- 
erland. It  conforms  to  the  conditions  of 
prison  camps  and  to  the  requirements  of  the 
German  Government,  and  British  experience 
indicates  that  Germany  is  not  disposed  to 
interfere  in  an>-  way  with  the  success  of  such 
arrangements.  A  special  ration  has  also  been 
devised  for  our  invalid  soldiers. 
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Frontiers  of  Freedom.  By  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
335  pp.     $1.50. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  war-time  utter- 
ances of  that  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
who  by  his  official  responsibilities  has  been 
brought  into  closest  contact  with  the  war,  and 
who  has  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  answer 
questions  that  no  other  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment save  President  Wilson  himself  could  answer 
with  an  equal  degree  of  authority.  These  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  to  various  groups  of 
citizens  and  soldiers,  and  several  of  them,  during 
the  month  of  March  last,  to  the  American  officers 
and  troops  at  the  battle  front  in  France.  Secre- 
tary Baker's  detailed  account  of  the  United  States' 
war  activities  delivered  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  in  January  last  is 
the  fullest  official  presentation  of  the  subject  that 
has  been  made  at  any  time,  and  has  historical 
importance  as  a  record  of  national  effort  in  our 
first  year  of  war. 

Flashes    Trom   the    Front.     By    Charles    H. 

Grasty.    The  Century  Company.    306  pp.    111.  $2. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Grasty,  as  a  war  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times,  ranges  at  will  among 
the  leading  personalities  of  the  Allies,  not  con- 
fining himself  at  all  to  the  military  figures  of  the 
hour  but  bestowing  quite  as  much  attention  upon 
the  statesmen  and  administrators  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  America.  It  is  full  of  current 
information  about  the  politics  and  propaganda 
behind  the  scenes  in  Europe  and  in  years  to  come 
the  historian  of  the  war  will  find  that  Mr. 
Grasty's  pen  has  provided  a  fund  of  suggestive 
material. 

Sea  Power  and  Freedom,  By  Gerard  Fien- 
nes.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bradley  Allen 
Fiske.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     374  pp.     111.    $3.50. 

This  work  follows  closely  the  general  lines  of 
the  late  Admiral  Mahan's  "Influence  of  Sea 
Power  Upon  History."  It  strengthens  and  sub- 
stantiates the  argument  of  Admiral  Mahan  by  its 
review  of  naval  history  prior  to  ,1660,  the  year 
in  which  Admiral  Mahan's  investigations  began, 
and  by  a  similar  review  of  events  subsequent  to 
1783,  when  the  earlier  inquiry  closed.  The 
author's  thesis  is  that  sea  power  can  only  be  re- 
tained by  a  nation  whose  character  is  in  itself 
opposed  to  despotic  rule. 

Fundamentals  of  Naval  Service.  By  Com- 
mander Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    $2. 

This  work  contains  not  only  a  full  description 
of  all  those  matters  that  would  naturally  be 
treated  in  a  naval  manual,  but  special  chapters 
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on  "The  Naval  Aeroplane,"  "Electricity  in  the 
Navy,"  and  "First  Aid  and  Hygiene."  The  mat- 
ter is  conveniently  arranged  and  presented. 

The  British  Navy  at  War.  By  W.  Mac- 
Neile  Dixon.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  89 
pp.     111.     75   cents. 

A  brief  but  fairly  complete  story  of  the  doings 
of  the  British  Navy  in  the  present  war,  including 
accounts  of  the  Jutland  sea  fight  and  other  en- 
gagements and  a  special  chapter  on  the  sub- 
marine. 

The  Achievement  of  the  British  Navy  in 
the  World  War.  By  John  Leyland.  George  H. 
Doran  Company.     85  pp.     111.     $1. 

This  brief  statement  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
importance  of  several  wholly  new  branches  of 
the  naval  service  initiated  during  this  war — mine 
trawlers,  for  instance,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Air 
Service. 

The    Lost    Fruits    of    Waterloo.     By    John 

Spencer  Bassett.     Macmillan.     289  pp.     $1.50. 

Harking  back  to  the  "concert  of  Europe"  that 
resulted  from  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Professor  Bassett  maintains  that  the  present 
war  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  failure  of  that 
concert.  He  then  presents  the  obstacles  and  the 
advantages  of  a  federated  peace  to  which  many 
are  now  looking  forward  as  the  result  of  the 
present  war. 

The  War  and  the  Coming  Peace.  By  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.    144  pp.     $1. 

An  exposition  of  the  moral  issue  involved  in 
the  fight  of  the  Allies  against  the  unholy  Teutonic 
alliance  between  power  and  national  ambitions. 
Dr.  Jastrow  finds  that  this  power  is  exerted  in 
two  directions — power  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
national  policies  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 
military  group  headed  by  a  ruler  who  embodies 
in  his  person  the  principle  of  autocracy.  The 
author  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  imperial- 
ism, and  in  the  second  part  of  the  work  considers 
the  problem  of  final  peace. 

A  Prophecy  of  the  War.  By  Lewis  Einstein. 
Columbia  University  Press.     94  pp.     $1. 

Not  all  magazine  prophecies  of  the  Great  War 
have  been  as  well  worth  reprinting  as  that  made 
by  Lewis  Einstein  in  a  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tional Review  (London)  in  January,  ,1913.  Mr. 
Einstein's  writing  had  as  its  background  years  of 
diplomatic  experience  and  thoughtful  observation 
of  international  affairs.  The  author  of  "Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,"  Mr.  Einstein  has  served  in 
the  diplomatic  service  at  London,  Constantinople, 
and    Peking    and    at    the    Algeciras    conference. 
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Therefore,  what  he  had  to  say  in  1913  on  Anglo- 
German  rivalry  and  the  United  States  was  the 
fruit  of  serious  study.  After  the  war  had  begun, 
an  article  by  Mr.  Einstein  on  "The  War  and 
American  Policy"  foreshadowed  developments 
that  finally  brought  about  the  entry  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  essays,  with  a  foreword  by 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  make  up  the  little  book  now 
published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

The  Guilt  of  Germany.  Prince  Karl  Lich- 
nowsky's  Memorandum.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
122  pp.     75  cents. 

This  is  a  complete  reprint  of  Prince  Lichnow- 
sky's  famous  Memorandxim,  containing  the  full 
story  of  his  ambassadorship  at  London  from  1912 
to  August,  1914.  As  an  appendix,  the  publishers 
have  included  Foreign  Minister  Von  Jagow's  re- 
ply to  Lichnowsky's  statement. 

Illusions    and    Realities    of    the    War.      By 

Francis   Grierson.     John    Lane,      192    pp.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Grierson,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
Anglo-American  unity  before  the  war,  considers 
in  the  present  volume  many  related  aspects  of 
the  same  general  theme. 

What  Is  National  Honor?  The  Challenge 
of  the  Reconstruction.  By  Leo  Perla.  With  a 
special  Introduction  by  Norman  Angell.  Mac- 
millan.     211  pp.    $1.50. 

A  new,  thought-provoking  analysis  of  a  phrase 
which  must  perforce  have  a  different  meaning 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  has  declared  that  nations  in 
the  future  must  be  governed  by  the  same  high 
code  of  honor  that  we  demand  of  individuals. 

Interned  in  Germany.  By  H.  C.  Mahoney. 
Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.     390  pp.     111.     $2. 

A  sequel  to  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Mahoney  in 
his  book  entitled  "Sixteen  months  in  Four  Ger- 
man Prisons."-  The  present  work  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  year  spent  by  the  author  in  the 
Ruhleben  internment  camp  whence  he  finally 
made  his  escape.  One  feature  of  his  narrative  is 
an  account  of  a  violent  split  between  English 
prisoners  who  were  pro-German  in  their  sym- 
pathies and  the  main  group  of  compatriots  who 
consistently  upheld  their  own  government  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability. 

Liege  on  the  Line  of  March.     By  Glenna  L. 

Bigelow.    John  Lane  Company.     156  pp.    $1. 

An  American  girl's  experiences  and  observa- 
tions during  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  in 
August,  1914.  Miss  Bigelow  was  a  subject  of 
the  United  States,  then  a  neutral  country,  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  she  was  for  three  months 
virtually  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  Belgium. 
From  August  to  November,  1914,  she  had  no 
communication  with  the  outside  world.  The 
journal  that  she  kept  during  that  time  for  the 
benefit  of  her  family  included  the  bombardment 
of  Liege,  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Germans, 
the  shooting  of  civilians,  and  the  taking  of 
citizens  as  hostages.  Miss  Bigelow's  attempted 
withdrawal  to  Brussels,  her  final  escape  to  Hol- 


land, and  her  Journey  from  Flushing  to  Paris  are 
related  in  detail. 

S.    O.   S.      Stand   To.      By    Reginald    Grant. 

D.  Appleton  and  Co.    297  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

Sergeant  Grant,  of  the  First  Field  Artillery 
Brigade,  First  Division,  served  for  three  years  in 
the  front-line  trenches  of  the  Somme.  Repeatedly 
wounded  and  passing  through  every  form  of  at- 
tack known  on  the  Western  front.  Grant  some- 
how escaped  and  lived  to  publish  his  remarkable 
experiences  to  the  world. 

Shellproof  Mack.      By  Arthur   Mack.     Small 

Maynard  &  Co.     224  pp.     111.     $1.35. 

Mack  was  an  American  who  served  for 
twenty-eight  months  in  the  British  Army.  His 
comrades  dubbed  him  "Old  Shellproof"  after  he 
had  been  buried  in  the  mud  by  one  shell  and 
blown  out  by  the  next.  This,  however,  was  only 
one  of  the  personal  experiences  that  he  relates  in 
direct  military  style.  He  has  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  mustard  gas  and  with  all  the  other 
varieties  of  horror  known  to  modern  trench  war- 
fare. 

Trucking  to  the  Trenches.    By  John  Kautz. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     173  pp.     $1. 

These  are  the  "home  letters"  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  went  to  France  in  May  of  last  year,  in- 
tending to  drive  an  ambulance,  and  when  he 
found  that  there  was  no  ambulance  available 
took  the  job  of  a  truck  driver,  thereby  releasing 
a  trained  French  soldier  for  active  service.  Mr. 
Kautz  got  closer  to  the  actual  front  than  would 
have  been  possible  if  he  had  carried  out  his 
original  intention  of  going  into  ambulance  work. 

Offensive    Fighting.  By    Major    Donald    M. 

McRae.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     196 

pp.     111.     $2. 

Major  McRae  served  in  France  with  the  Ca- 
nadian infantry.  His  book  is  a  brief  manual  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  officers  and 
men  of  the  new  American  army.  All  junior  offi- 
cers who  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do  scout- 
ing and  raiding  may  profit  from  the  experience 
of  Major  McRae. 

Keeping     Our     Fighters     Fit.     By    Edward 

Frank  Allen.     Century  Company.     207  pp.     $1.25. 

An  admirable  statement  of  the  various  train- 
ing-camp activities  that  have  been  developed  thus 
far,  with  an  introduction  by  President  Wilson. 
It  is  intended  to  inform  the  citizen  about  the 
work  the  Government  is  doing  for  the  boys  in  the 
camps  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  more  intelligent 
cooperation  with  the  Government  in  these  impor- 
tant lines  of  effort. 

A  Surgeon  in  Arms.  By    Robert    J.     Manion. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.     310  pp.     $1.50. 

A  Canadian  doctor,  who  served  in  the  front- 
line trenches  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
won  the  Military  Cross,  has  something  to  say 
about  the  war  that  will  interest  hundreds  of 
American  physicians  who  are  volunteering  for 
medical  work,  either  at  the  battle  front  or  in  our 
great  cantonments. 
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THE  VACATION  BOOK  SHELF 

Z7  J'ENTS  croivd  one  upon  another  ivith  such  incredible  siviftness  these  days  that  one  has  little 
^  leisure  or  inclination  for  the  old  type  of  vacation  reading.  Time  has  become  infinitely  precious 
and  the  books  that  nve  take  with  us  on  our  vacations  must  instruct  as  ivell  as  entertain.  We  should 
choose  those  that  give  us  recreation  by  enlarging  our  perspective  of  life,  exciting  nevj  interests,  and 
leading  these  interests  into  nevjer  and  broader  channels. 

The  follovuing  ten  books,  selected  from  the  book  lists  of  the  season  will  afford  an  ample  and  varied 
diet  for  the  book-lover's  vacation.  Naturally  such  a  list  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  personal  taste, 
but  the  selections  have  been  made  ivith  a  view  to  general  suitability,  diversity  of  subject-matter, 
ability  to  rest  and  divert  the  mind,  and  give  new  vision  of  the  world. 


THERE  is  one  duty  that  is  paramount  for  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States — that  of  helping 
to  win  the  war.  Your  ability  to  assist  depends 
fundamentally  upon  your  understanding  of  the 
ideals  we  are  fighting  to  establish,  and  all  the 
facts  concerning  the  struggle.  The  best  book  to 
take  on  your  vacation  is  "Two  Thousand  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  About  the  War,"^  a  book  espe- 
cially prepared  for  Review  of  Reviews  readers 
to  inform  them  of  every  phase  of  the  conflict.  The 
surety  of  the  triumph  of  our  free  civilization  over 
the  military  despotism  whose  armies  are  ranged 
against  us  in  Europe,  is  the  spreading  of  the 
propaganda  of  a  free  civilization  through  the 
mouths  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  own 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  This  book  describes  the 
different  ways  of  traveling  and  living  under  war 
conditions,  and  all  methods  of  fighting  in  the  land 
forces,  navy  and  air  fleets.  It  tells  you  just  what 
your  boy  is  doing  in  France,  how  he  fights,  and 
the  care  exercised  for  his  welfare.  It  gives  all 
detailed  information  concerning  the  politics,  per- 
sonalities and  geography  of  the  warring  countries, 
and  of  the  facts  of  the  war  since  its  beginning  in 
1914.  Thirty-two  pages  of  war  maps  and  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary  of  war  names  are  included. 
If  you  can  only  take  one  book  on  your  vacation, 
it  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen  to  take  one  that  gives 
accurate  information  about  the  war. 

"An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life,"*  by  Felix  Adler, 
is  a  brave  attempt  to  reconcile  our  fairest  hopes, 
our  finest  beliefs,  our  intuitive  reactions  and  re- 
ligious tenets  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
existence  in  a  mortal  universe.  No  other  volume 
among  the  new  books  is  so  helpful  to  the  average 
man  in  making  adjustments  practically,  morally 
and  spiritually  to  the  thunderous  events  that  are 
now  crashing  down  our  most  cherished  illusions. 
Book  I.  shows  us  the  roads  Dr.  Adler  traveled 
to  arrive  at  his  conclusions;  Book  II.  gives  his 
philosophical  theory;  a  third  section  applies  his 
theories  to  our  personal  lives  as  they  are  weighted 
by  what  he  calls  "three  shadows — Sickness,  Sor- 
row and  Sin,"  and  also  treats  of  our  rights  to 
life,  property  and  reputation.  The  fourth  and 
last  section  applies  his  theory  to  social  institu- 
tions, to  vocation,  the  family  and  the  state,  the 
international  society  and  the  church,  those  bodies 
through  which  man  passes  on  his  way  to  the 
Celestial  City.  He  terms  the  root  disease  that 
afflicts  the  world  to-day,  "the  supremacy  of  the 
commercial  point  of  view."  Democracy  according 
to  his  interpretation  is  not  a  relationship  between 

^Two  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers?  About  the 
War.  Doran  (By  arrangement  with  the  Review  of 
Reviews   Company).      352   pp.      111.      $2. 

*An  Ethical  Philosophy.  By  Felix  Adler.  D.  Apple- 
ton.      380  pp.      $3. 


equals,  but  one  which  consists  of  an  effort  between 
groups,  wherein  the  advanced  vocational  group 
constantly  tries  to  uplift  the  less-advanced,  thus 
freeing  the  spiritual  worth  of  both.  He  does 
not  affirm  immortality,  but  he  does  affirm  the  "real 
and    irreducible    existence    of   the    essential    self." 

"The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity,"*  an  essay  by  Dr. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  is  valuable  for  its  suggest- 
iveness  and  provocation  of  thought.  It  acts  like 
a  ferment  in  the  quiet  pools  of  the  mind,  and 
shapes  mental  vagueness  into  creative  ideas.  It 
is  both  a  diatribe  against  Modernism  and  a  criti- 
cism of  democracy — not  of  what  we  imagine 
democracy  ought  to  be,  or  of  its  ideal  theory,  but 
what  it  really  is  here  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  Dr.  Cram  believes  that  Modernism 
has  destroyed  leadership,  and  that  without  sane 
and  wise  leadership  democracy  becomes  a  menace 
rather  than  a  blessing.  The  deeper  significance 
of  the  war  lies,  he  states,  not  in  the  actual  strug- 
gle but  in  the  manner  of  people  and  the  kind  of 
human  effort  that  shall  come  after  it.  If  a  mili- 
tary leader  arises,  who  shall  shatter  the  Brum- 
magen  efficiency  of  Prussia,  what  better  off  shall 
we  be  after  the  war,  if  leaders  have  not  arisen 
at  home  who  shall  purge  the  peoples  of  their 
follies?  While  one  can  not  altogether  agree  with 
his  slashing  attack  on  Modernism  and  his  cate- 
gory of  its  evils,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  vigor  of  the  arguments,  and  urged 
to  renewed  effort  toward  righteousness. 

Henri  Fabre  wrote  in  his  old  age,  in  "The 
Wonders  of  Instinct,"*  that  man  will  unless  he 
changes  his  ways,  eventually  succumb  to  an  excess 
of  civilization.  "Too  eager  to  play  the  god,  he 
cannot  hope  for  the  animal's  placid  longevity; 
he  will  have  disappeared  when  the  little  Toad  is 
still  saying  his  litany  in  company  with  the  Grass- 
hopper, the  Scops-Owl  and  the  others.  They  were 
singing  on  the  planet  before  us;  they  will  sing 
after  us,  celebrating  what  can  never  cTiange,  the 
fiery  glory  of  the  sun."  But  as  long  as  man  does 
survive,  it  seems  certain  that  he  will  find  Fabre's 
chapters  of  the  psychology  of  insects  upon  the 
book-shelves  of  libraries.  Science  was  to  the 
gentle  seer  of  Serignan,  a  great  romantic  ad- 
venture, the  basis  of  a  philosophy  and  of  faith. 
By  a  love  of  nature  and  persistence  in  the  pur- 
suit of  her  secrets  he  became  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  famous  men  in  France.  His  books 
unfold  what  Maurice  Maeterlinck  calls  "the  most 
extraordinary  of  tragic  fairy  plays  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  human  imagination  not  to  create  or 
to  conceive,  but  to  admit  and  to  acclimatize  within 

^The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity.  By  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Boston:   Marshal  Jones.      52  pp.     $1. 

*The  Wonders  of  Instinct.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre.  Cen- 
tury Co.      322   pp.      111.     $3. 
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itself."  He  was  eighty  before  he  was  able — so 
great  was  his  poverty — to  have  suitable  instru- 
ments for  his  observations,  or  the  pebbly  "barren 
unscorched  bit  of  land  favored  by  thistles,  and 
wasps  and  bees,"  which  he  needed  for  his  studies 
of  the  mystery  we  call  instinct.  Fabre  died  in 
1916  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two.  In  this,  his 
last  and  best  book,  his  unique  genius,  scientific, 
philosophical  and  poetic  finds  its  culminating  ex- 
pression. 

Eighty-five  years  ago  this  summer,  the  natural- 
ist Audubon  visited  the  Labrador  coast,  and  every 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  consult  the  famous 
"Birds  of  America"^  will  recall  the  frequent  ref- 
erences in  that  work  to  the  birds  of  Labrador. 
Strangely  enough,  although  that  northern  country 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  inaccessible  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  still  lies  far  off  the  beaten  track  of 
American  travel.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  of 
Boston,  distinguished  as  a  physician  and  also  as 
an  ornithologist,  was  inspired  by  his  study  of 
birds  to  repeat  Audubon's  journey.  This  he  was 
able  to  do  by  utilizing  the  services  of  an  excellent 
pilot  and  following  faithfully  Audubon's  daily 
journal.  He  not  only  found  the  places  that  Audu- 
bon describes,  but  met  descendants  of  the  persons 
of  whom  Audubon  speaks  in  his  journal.  The 
present  volume  gives  Dr.  Townsend's  entertaining 
comments  on  the  land  and  the  people  and  causes 
to  live  again  the  wonderfully  attractive  personal- 
ity of  America's  pioneer  ornithologist. 

A  collection  of  trench  verse,  "From  the  Front,"' 
edited  by  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A. 
(Aviation  Section,  Signal  Reserve  Corps),  con- 
tains poems  written  by  the  men  in  service,  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  battlefields,  and  behind  the  firing 
lines.  For  the  most  part  the  authors  had  written 
verse  before  the  war,  but  several  of  the  best  bits 
are  from  men  who  have  been  laborers,  navvies, 
miners,  and  farm  roustabouts.  Of  the  more  fa- 
miliar war  poems  there  are:  "I  Have  a  Rendez- 
vous With  Death,"  by  Alan  Seeger;  Rupert 
Brooke's  noble  sonnet  "The  Soldier";  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCrae's  "In  Flanders'  Fields,"  and 
Gilbert  Frankau's  tremendously  graphic  poem, 
"Signals."  Altogether  it  is  the  best  new  book  of 
actual  war  poetry,  because  it  gives  you  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  war  as  it  is,  from  the  pens  of  men 
who  were  participants  in  the  conflict.  Of  these 
many  are  dead,  but  the  vision,  the  "cosmic  sense" 
revealed  to  them  in  the  stress  of  battle,  comes  to 
living  men  in  these  bits  of  verse  that  remain  their 
substantial  memorial. 

An  Indian  girl,  Sacagawea,  the  Bird  Woman 
of  the  Shoshones,  led  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition across  the  desert  and  over  the  difficult 
mountain  passes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
seasons  of  1804-06.  Sacagawea  was  the  wife  of 
an  interpreter,  Toussaint  Charboneau.  She  had 
been  taken  in  war  by  the  MInnetarecs  in  her 
childhood  and  sold  as  a^ slave  to  Charboneau  who 
brought  her  up  and  afterwards  married  her.  The 
story  of  her  life  has  been  told  under  the  title  of 
"The   Bird   Woman,""  by  James  Willard  Schultz, 

^In  Audubon's  Labrador.  By  Charles  Wendell  Town- 
send,    M.D.     Houghton    Mifflin   Co.     34   pp.     111.     $2.50. 

^From  the  Front.  Edited  by  Clarence  Edward  An- 
drew;?.    Appleton.     220  pp.     $1. 

"The  Bird  Woman.  By  James  Willard  Schultz. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    235  pp.    $1.50. 


as  he  heard  it  from  an  old  trapper  and  an  Indian 
woman  both  of  whom  had  it  from  Sacagawea's 
own  lips.  She  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  most  fascinating  expedition  of  American  his- 
tory, and  the  Lewis  and  Clark  journals  record  of 
her:  "she  was  very  observant.  She  had  a  good 
memory,  remembering  locations  not  seen  since  her 
childhood.  She  rode  with  the  men,  guiding  us 
unerringly  through  mountain  passes  and  lonely 
places.  Intelligent,  cheerful,  resourceful,  tireless, 
faithful,  she  inspired  us  on."  She  died  April  9th, 
,1884,  aged  100  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Shoshone  Agency  Burial  Ground. 

"Soldiers  Both,"*  a  translation  by  Frederick 
Taber  Cooper,  from  the  French  of  Gustave 
Guiches,  is  a  novel  based  upon  heroism  of  the 
men  and  women  in  France  during  the  war.  Two 
types  of  heroes  are  contrasted,  one  the  lusty  peas- 
ant who  goes  to  the  trenches  to  defend  his  coun- 
try with  brawn  and  muscle;  the  other,  the  unfit, 
literary  man  who  bravely  takes  up  the  peasant's 
task,  tills  the  fields,  raises  the  wheat  and  gathers 
the  grapes  and  walnuts.  The  novelist  shows  that 
the  man  who  stays  at  home  must  often  make 
moral  sacrifices  as  great  as  the  physical  sacrifices 
made  by  the  man  in  the  trenches;  he  must  resist 
temptation  and  surrender  his  all,  even  the  woman 
he  loves,  if  need  be,  to  the  honor  of  France.  The 
descriptions  of  French  family  life  in  the  provinces, 
the  various  word  pictures  of  the  countryside,  pre- 
sent the  very  scenes  that  our  American  soldiers 
are  observing  and  admiring  to-day.  All  the 
simplicity  and  wholesomeness  of  country  life  in 
France  is  contained  in  the  pages  of  this  admirable 
and  charming  story. 

In  "The  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahoney"''  we 
have  a  novel  unique  in  these  days  of  expanded 
short  stories  and  novels  that  are  merely  cloaks 
for  some  type  of  propaganda.  We  find  Dick 
Mahoney  as  a  presentable  young  man  struggling 
for  a  livelihood  in  the  gold  diggings  of  Australia. 
Mt.  Henry  Richardson,  his  creator,  permits  him 
to  marry  a  lovely  and  entrancing  young  girl,  and 
we  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  married  pair 
through  their  adventurous  days  in  the  "diggings," 
and  the  dull  routine  of  a  surgery  in  Melbourne, 
through  ups  and  downs  of  fortune  until  we  leave 
them — feeling  that  they  have  had  the  best  of  life 
that  may  be  gained  by  a  real  and  satisfying  part- 
nership in  life  of  a  man  and  woman  who  love 
each  other — on  the  deck  of  a  ship  bound  for  Eng- 
land, where  they  hope  to  build  up  fresh  fortune. 
An  old-fashioned  story,  a  bit  Dickensian,  with  an 
astonishing  power  of  reality  which  makes  you  for- 
get it  is  all  a  story  and  not  an  actual  vista  of 
events  you  are  regarding  through  the  mind's  eye. 
The  descriptions  of  the  "bush,"  of  the  "time  of 
flowers,"  of  the  gaunt  reaches  of  Australian  land- 
scape, of  the  dreary  "diggings,"  are  the  most 
beautiful  descriptive  bits  to  be  found  in  any  re- 
cent novel. 

"We  shall  never  be  happy  and  right  until  we 
know  the  air  as  birds  do.  We've  learned  all  the 
earth  has  got  to  teach  us.  There's  a  new  age 
coming — a   new   element   its  key:   Air!"     This   is 

♦Soldiers  Both.  By  Gustave  Guiches.  Translated  by 
Frederick   Taber   Cooper.      Stokes.      321    pp.      $1.40. 

°Thc  Fortunes  of  Richard  Mahoney.  By  Henry  Handel 
Richardson.      Holt.     44.S   pp.      $1.50. 
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the  thesis  of  Algernon  Blackwood's  novel,  'The 
Promise  of  the  Air."^  A  young  Englishman, 
Joseph  Wimble,  is  possessed  with  great  desire  to 
live  as  the  birds  do.  He  follows  a  wagtail 
through  a  meadow  and  finds  Joan,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  corn-chandler,  wading  in  a  stream. 
Her  yellow  scarf  is  tangled  in  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  They  fall  in  love  at  first  sight  and  he 
tells  her  that  it  was  the  gleam  of  her  scarf,  not 
the  wagtail  which  he  saw  over  the  meadow.  Joan 
takes  him  to  her  father,  and  they  marry  shortly 
and  go  to  Algeria  on  their  honeymoon.  Joan 
seems  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  John's 
ideal  bird-woman.  After  little  Joan  is  born,  the 
mother  reverts  to  type  and  becomes  merely  the 
stout  daughter  of  the  corn-chandler,  all  her  bird- 


nature  is  transferred  to  her  daughter.  A  son  is 
born  later,  but  he  is  merely  a  patient  plodder  with 
no  inclination  for  the  air.  Little  Joan  and  her 
father  travel  about  England  trying  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  the  air  and  we  leave  them  in  the 
country  in  the  spring  singing  and  dancing  and  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  rhythm  of  bird  flight. 
Thinkers  have  observed  that  ideas  change  radi- 
cally whenever  the  earth  sweeps  into  a  new  as- 
trological sign.  Blackwood  interprets  the  new 
air-consciousness  of  the  earth  spiritually  and 
looks  over  pain,  sacrifice  and  death,  over  society's 
creeds  and  nations  that  are  so  many  cages  for  the 
immortal  spirit,  to  see  freedom  and  cooperation 
and  the  great  fraternity  of  nations  that  shall 
possess  the  earth  in  the  Age  of  Air. 


NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


Foe-Farrell.  By  "Q"  (Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch).     Macmillan.     358  pp.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  an  adventure  in  hatred,  that  con- 
tinually holds  the  reader  in  suspense.  The  story 
begins  with  the  reading  in  the  trenches  in  France 
of  its  climax.  Then  the  tale  is  told  by  Sir  Roder- 
ick Otway  in  the  dug-out  of  a  field  battery  near 
the  Aisne,  during  the  nights  of  a  month  in  which 
Major  Otway  and  two  or  three  brother  officers 
live  in  the  excavation,  that  had  like  the  poet's 
chest  of  drawers, 

A  double  debt  to  pay; 

Doss-house  by  night  and  bag-of-tricks  by  day. 

Professor  John  Foe  is  angered  by  the  accusations 
concerning  his  laboratory  work  by  a  politician, 
Peter  Farrel.  The  followers  of  the  politician 
are  incited  to  destroy  Foe's  laboratory  and  with 
it  the  work  of  eight  years  devoted  to  science. 
The  narrative  shows  the  working  out  of  Foe's 
vengeance.  The  moral  is  that  whatever  we  pur- 
sue with  unity  of  purpose,  we  become,  whether 
love,  or  hatred,  or  vengeance.  In  the  epilogue,  it 
is  applied  to  the  war:  "The  more  you  beat  Fritz 
by  becoming  like  him,  the  more  he  has  won.  You 
may  ride  through  his  gates  under  an  Arch  of 
Triumph,  but  if  he  or  his  ghost  sits  on  your  sad- 
dle bow,  what's  the  use?  You  have  demeaned 
yourself  to  him;  you  cannot  shake  him  off,  for  his 
claws  hook  in  you,  and  through  the  farther  gate 
of  Judgment,  you  ride  on  inseparables  con- 
demned."' 

What  Never  Happened.    By  Boris  Savinkov. 

Knopf.     448  pp.     $1.60. 

A  thrilling  tale  of  the  Russian  revolution  by  a 
terrorist,  Boris  Savinkow,  who  wrote  in  Russia 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Ropshin."  This  story 
fully  explains  the  curious  psychology  of  a  group 
of  people,  who  while  normal  in  many  respects,  be- 
lieve that  high  ideals  can  be  worked  out  through 
murder.  Savinkov  is  said  to  have  been  implicated 
in  the  assassinations  of  Grand  Duke  Sergius  and 
Von  Plehve.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  through  Switzerland  to  France.  Later, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  War  by  Kerensky.    Like 

^The  Promise  of  the  Air.  By  Algernon  Blackwcll. 
Dutton.     279   pp.     $1. 


many  Russian  terrorists,  he  has  spent  some  time 
in  America.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  record  of 
many  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

The  Way  Out.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Apple- 
ton.     312  pp.     $1.50. 

A  romance  of  the  Cumberlands  that  deals  with 
the  regeneration  of  a  native  mountaineer,  David 
Joslin,  and  his  missionary  work  among  the  people 
of  his  community.  The  character  sketches  of  the 
mountaineers  are  extremely  well  done,  especially 
those  of  the  women. 

My  Mother  and  I.  By  E.  G.  Stern.  Mac- 
millan, 169  pp.     $1. 

The  author  of  this  story  is  a  Polish  Jewess  who 
came  to  this  country  from  a  small  Russian-Polish 
town  when  she  was  two  and  one-half  years  old. 
Her  family  settled  in  the  ghetto  of  a  city  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  little  girl  entered  an 
American  school  in  a  few  years.  She  has  written 
with  great  feeling  and  sympathy  the  story  of  her 
Americanization  and  of  her  growing  love  and 
loyalty  for  her  adopted  country.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  commends  her  narrative  as  "really 
noteworthy  and  profoundly  touching."  It  shows 
us  that  we  must  never  permit  the  existence  again 
in  our  large  cities  of  segregated  non-English- 
speaking  groups:  we  must  make  all  emigrants 
American  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Teepee  Neighbors.    By  Grave  Coolidge.    The 

Four  Seas  Co.     225  pp.     $1.50. 

Twenty-nine  vivid  tales  of  Indian  life  written 
by  a  young  woman  who  is  married  to  a  full- 
blooded  Arapahoe,  and  who  has  spent  nearly  all 
her  life  among  the  Indians,  working  for  their 
welfare.  The  stories  are  mostly  in  minors,  plain- 
tive snatches  of  Indian  psychology,  hinting.s  of 
the  glory  of  a  life  that  lies*  within  the  shadows  of 
the  past.  Several  of  the  tales  are  about  Indian 
babies  and  their  mothers  on  the  reservations. 
They  are  written  with  literary  skill,  the  restraint 
of  the  true  artist,  and  the  insight  of  one  who  has 
seen  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Two  of 
the  tales,  "Mothers"  and  "Gifts,"  reveal  the 
author's  rare  power  of  story-telling  and  the  beau- 
tiful   side   of  the   Indian   character   at  their   best. 
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VACATION  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


EVERY  manly,  patriotic  boy  will  want  "The 
Boys'  Book  of  Scouts/'^  by  Percy  K.  Fitzhugh, 
for  vacation  reading.  The  stories  in  this  volume 
tell  of  the  famous  and  intrepid  deeds  of  the  men 
who  made  United  States  history  and  added  new 
stars  to  the  flag,  of  the  exploits  of  Crockett,  Sam 
Houston,  Kit  Carson,  Cody,  Boone,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Joseph  the  Nez  Perce,  Custer,  and  many 
others. 

"A  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for  Boys  and  Girls/" 
by  J.  G.  Hamilton  and  Mary  Hamilton,  written 
for  North  and  South  alike,  has  been  prepared  for 
juveniles  in  the  hope  of  obliterating  sectional  dif- 
ferences. The  author  is  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Every  boy  likes  to  read  of  life  on  the  great 
plains  of  the  West  years  ago.  "A  Boy  on  the 
Plains  and  in  the  Rockies,"'  by  William  A.  Greer, 
relates  the  experiences  of  Billie  Brown,  a  boy 
who  crossed  the  plains  from  Iowa  to  Pike's  Peak 
and  back  with  his  father  in  ,1860  with  ox  teams 
and  mules.  Afterwards  Billie's  father  enlisted  in 
the  Civil  War  and  Billie  went  along  as  a  drum- 
mer boy.    The  author  is  a  native  of  Iowa. 

In  "The  Island  of  Appledore"*  Adair  Aldon 
tells  an  adventure  story  whose  action  is  placed 
on  an  island  just  oflF  the  Massachusetts  coast  in 
the  months  preceding  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  book  of  thrills  and  sur- 
prises that  will  make  every  boy's  heart  beat  faster 
and  probably  make  him  anxious  to  enlist  in  the 
navy, 

A  book  of  tales  for  small  b6ys  who  demand 
daily  stories  from  their  fathers,  "When  Daddy 
Was  a  Boy,'"  by  Thomas  Wood  Parry,  contains 
thirty-three  illustrated  stories  of  the  adventures 
of  one  small  boy  who  had  an  old  black  mammy 


and  pickaninnies  to  play  with  on  a  southern  farm. 

An  ever-popular  children's  classic,  "The  Little 
Lame  Prince,"*  by  Miss  Mulock,  comes  in  a  new 
illustrated  edition.  This  is  a  story  book  that 
every  child  should  have,  as  it  helps  to  awaken 
the  creative  imagination  and  adjusts  the  illusions 
of  childhood  to  the  realities  of  a  grown-up's 
world. 

"The  Foundling  Prince  and  Other  Tales''^  is  a 
collection  of  fairy  tales  adapted  and  translated 
from  the  Rumanian  of  Petre  Ispirescu  by  Julia 
Collier  Harris  and  Rea  Ipcar.  Ispirescu  is  the 
author  of  stories  of  the  Rumanian  peasants  and  of 
Rumanian  tales  and  legends  which  were  gathered 
directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  also  other 
works  of  fiction  and  an  unpublished  history  of 
the  Turko-Russian  war.  Death  overtook  this 
gifted  son  of  Rumania  while  he  was  working  on 
this  volume  in  November,  1887.  These  fairy  tales 
are  as  scintillating  and  seductive  as  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights."  They  picture  the  Rumanian  peas- 
ant in  his  child-like  simplicity  and  are  overlaid 
with  Oriental  opulence  of  imagery. 

"Winona's  War  Farm,"  by  Margaret  Widde- 
mer,  is  the  third  volume  of  the  "Camp  Fire  Se- 
ries," the  previous  volumes  of  which  are: 
"Winona  of  the  Camp  Fire"  and  "Winona  of 
Camp  Karomya."  It  tells  the  story  of  the  useful 
war  work  done  by  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  Boy 
Scouts.  The  illustrations  are  by  Harriet  Roose- 
velt Richards. 

For  very  little  girls  there  is  a  story  book  printed 
in  large  type,  "Polly's  Garden,"  with  illustra- 
tions by  Willy  Pogany.  Polly  is  a  little  girl  who 
lives  in  a  dull  old  village,  but  who  saw  beautiful 
things  in  her  heart  and  loved  to  make  them  come 
true  for  her  friends  and  neighbors. 


EDUCATION 


The  Undergraduate  and  His  College.  By 
Frederick  P.  Keppel.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  374 
pp.     $1.60. 

A  searching  study  of  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  present  college  system  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Columbia  University.  The  introduc- 
tion pictures  the  development  of  the  American 
college  from  its  beginnings  up  to  the  present-day 
type.  Seven  chapters  are  concerned  with  "The 
Student  and  the  College,"  four  with  "The  Col- 
lege and  the  StudenL"  Dean  Keppel  believes 
that    if   the    same    proportion    of   young    men    in 

^••The  Boys'  Book  of  Scouts."  By  Percy  K.  Fitr 
Hugh,  Crowell.     317  pp.     $1.25. 

*"A  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for  Boys  and  Girls."  By 
J.  G.  Hamilton  and  Mary  Hamilton.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
209  pp.     $1.25. 

'"A  Boy  on  the  Plains  and  in  the  Rockies."  By 
William    A.   Greer.     Goran   Press.      172   pp.      $1. 

♦"The  Island  of  Appledore."  By  Adair  Aldon.  Mac- 
millan.      211    pp.      $1.25. 

»"When  Daddy  Was  a  Boy."  By  Thomas  Wood  Parry. 
Little    Brown.     280   pp.      $1.25. 

«"The  Little  Lame  Prince."  By  Miss  Mulock.  Lip- 
pincott.      144   pp.      50c. 

■'"The  Foundling  Prince  and  Other  Tales."  By  Julia 
Kyer  Harris,  and  Rea  Ipcai.  Houghton,  Mifflin.  284 
pp.     $4. 


Germany  had  been  given  the  identical  training 
afforded  by  our  colleges,  the  German  people 
would  not  be  enduring  an  absolutism  that  is  soul- 
crushing  and  tyrannical.  He  shows  how  we  have 
skimmed  the  edge  of  failure  in  our  attempt  to 
bring  unity  and  strength  out  of  diverse  racial 
material,  and  that  our  colleges  must  take  up  this 
task  to  maintain  our  essential  democracy.  It  is 
a  book  so  simply  phrased  and  sympathetic  that  it 
will  reach  the  heart  of  the  undergraduate  and 
touch  him  with  the  fire  of  academic  zeal,  and  one 
of  incomparable  usefulness  to  the  teacher  or 
parent  who  wishes  to  be  clear-minded  on  the 
problems  of  college  life. 

The  American  College.  Intro,  by  William 
H.  Crawford.     Holt.     194  pp.     $1.25. 

An  arresting,  comprehensive  series  of  papers 
by  various  college  presidents,  d^^ns  and  pro- 
fessors who  discuss  the  status,  achievements, 
progress  and  probable  future  of  the  American 
college.  They  were  read  at  the  Conference  on 
the  American  College  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Allegheny   College,   and   present 
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a  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the  thought 
that  animates  the  American  college.  Dean  Ras- 
kins, in  "The  Place  of  the  Newer  Humanities  in 
the  College  Curriculum,"  calls  attention  to  the 
deficiency  in  our  knowledge  of  economic  condi- 
tions that  shape  international  policies  and  points 
out  that  colleges  must  take  the  lead  in  forming 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  international  matters. 
He  also  says  that  the  first  duty  of  the  American 
college  is  to  make  its  students  intellectually  keen 
about  something  and  that  the  social  sciences  make 
an  appeal  to  the  student  that  the  colleges  cannot 
afford  to  disregard.  John  Finley,  in  "The  Pres- 
ent Status  and  Probable  Future  of  the  College  in 
the  East,"  presents  most  brilliantly  the  future  of 
the  colleges,  which  must  weave  into  the  curicula 
the  new  human  uses  of  the  world  which  add  to 
the  race's  consciousness.  President  William  T. 
Slocum  writes  in  "The  Present  Status  and  the 
Probable  Future  of  the  College  in  the  West"  of 
seven  colleges,  so  admirably  located  as  to  be 
centers  of  large  and  commanding  influence. 
These  are  Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado,  Grinnell, 
Oberlin,  Pomona  and  Whitman  Colleges. 

The  Advanced  Montessori  Method.  By 
Dr.  Miaria  Montessori.  Stokes.  2  vols.  111.  Per 
set  $3.80;  single  vol.,  $2. 

The  history  of  education  shows  how  invariably 
it  tends  to  become  a  mechanical  process,  and  edu- 
cators, from  the  effect  of  routine,  machines,  that 
are  unable  to  infuse  the  vital  spark  into  their 
teachings.  From  time  to  time  individuals  appear, 
such  as  Froebel  and  Madame  Maria  Montessori, 
who  lead  us  back  to  rational  and  natural  means 
of  imparting  knowledge,  who  provide  easy  ave- 
nues for  the  development  of  the  hidden  wisdom 
that  lies  as  a  seed  unfertilized  by  the  sun  in  the 
mind   of   every   normal   child. 


In  these  volumes  the  regular  Montessori  method 
is  adapted  to  older  children  of  primary  age. 
"Spontaneous  Activity  in  Education,"  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Florence  Simmonds,  treats  of 
the  theory  of  education  and  of  a  method  which 
leaves  the  young  spiritually  free  for  creative 
nature  to  develop — a  method  that  shows  how  our 
ideas  are  impressed  upon  the  plastic  natures  of 
the  young,  and  one  that  tells  us  how  to  realize 
the  idea  oif  liberty  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of 
our  children,  particularly  as  regards  their  edu- 
cation. The  accompanying  volume,  "The  Montes- 
sori Elementary  Material,"  translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Arthur  Livingston,  in  the  original;  pre- 
sents the  theory  and  the  actual  directions  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  for  the  teaching  of  Italian 
grammar,  Italian  reading  and  Italian  metrics  to 
very  young  pupils.  The  approximate  English 
material  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  identical 
teaching  in  English  has  been  provided  by  the 
translator  and  his  assistants. 

The  Woman  Voter's  Manual.  By  S.  E.  For- 
man  and  Marjorie  Shuler.  Introduction  by  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt.     Century  Co.     180  pp.    $1. 

A  handbook  every  woman  voter  or  prospective 
woman  voter  should  read.  It  explains  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law,  the  intricacies  of  government, 
the  way  to  cast  a  ballot,  the  history  of  political 
parties  and  the  knowledge  required  for  voting 
intelligently.  Especially  for  the  voters  of  New 
York  there  is  a  digest  of  the  election  laws  of 
the  State.  In  the  preface  Mrs,  Catt  writes  that 
there  must  never  be  a  Woman's  Party.  "Human 
needs  are  group  r\eeds,  family  needs,  needs  of  in- 
dustrial units."  Women  must  vote  as  human 
beings  moving  forward  into  a  new  democracy 
with  its  "larger  questions  and  its  finer,  surer 
answers." 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  AMERICAN  SCENERY 


OLD    WINDMILL    AT    CATAUMET,    CAPE    COD 

(From   sketch   by   Louis    H.   Ruyl    for   "Cape  Cod; 
New  and  Old") 


Cape  Cod:  New  and  Old.  By  Agnes  Ed- 
wards. Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  239  pp. 
111.    $2. 

Miss  Edwards'  essays  make  charming  reading 
and  have  the  advantage  over  earlier  Cape  Cod 
sketches  in  their  allusions  to  the  more  modern 
aspects  of  summer  life  on  the  Cape,  notably  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  building  of  the 
canal.  There  are  descriptions  of  every  Cape  Cod 
neighborhood,  from  Bourne  and  Sandwich  to 
Provincetown.  Mr.  Ruyl's  drawings  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 

Historic  Mackinac.  By  Edwin  O.  Wood. 
Macmillan.  Vol.  I.  697  pp.  111.  Vol.  II.  773 
pp.     111.     $12.50  per  set. 

Summer  visitors  to  Mackinac  Island  will  find 
in  Mr.  Wood's  portly  volumes  accounts  of  prac- 
tically every  historical  phase  through  which  the 
island  has  passed.  In  three  centuries  the  flags 
of  three  nations — France,  England,  and  the 
United  States — have  floated  over  the  Mackinac 
country,  and  few  spots  in  North  America  are 
more  replete  with  historic  interest.  Mr.  Wood, 
as  president  of  the  Michigan  Historical  Commis- 
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sion  and  vice-president  of  the  Mackinac  Island 
State  Park  Commission,  besides  being  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  northern  Michigan  history,  has 
been  especially  active  in  all  efforts  to  preserve 
material  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
Great  Lakes  country.  A  map  of  Mackinac  Island 
was  made  especially  for  this  work. 

Tenting      To-Night.    By  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     188  pp.     111.     $1.75. 
Readers   should   be   warned   not   to  infer   from 


the  title  of  MIrs.  Rinehart's  last  book  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  military  camp-grounds  or 
war  in  any  form.  It  is  really,  as  its  sub-title  in- 
dicates, "A  chronicle  of  sport  and  adventures  in 
Glacier  Park  and  the  Cascade  Mountains."  Mrs. 
Rinehart  crossed  the  Cascade  Range  in  Washing- 
ton by  a  new  trail,  fishing  and  hunting  along  the 
route,  most  of  the  traveling  being  done  on  horse- 
back. Her  account  of  this  journey  will  be  the 
means  of  introducing  many  Eastern  readers  to 
the  scenic  wonders  of  our  Western  mountains. 
The  illustrations  are  from  photographs. 


MODERN  HISTORY 


The  Romance  of  Commerce.  By  H.  Gor- 
don Selfridge.     John  Lane  Company.    422  pp.    $3. 

Mr.  Selfridge  has  succeeded  in  covering  a  very 
wide  field  in  an  entertaining  way.  While  avoid- 
ing the  pose  and  disclaiming  the  authority  of  the 
historian,  he  has  really  told  the  history  of  the 
modern  world  on  the  side  of  trade  expansion, 
showing  how  commerce  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  true  progress  of  mankind,  building  up 
after  the  wars  of  dynasties  had  torn  down.  There 
is  as  much  romance  in  this  phase  of  the  world's 
history  as  there  is  in  the  strife  of  rulers  and  the 
quarrels  of  nations.  Mr.  Selfridge  may  well 
write  with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  merchants  of 
the  past.  In  his  own  career  he  typifies  as  fully 
as  any  man  of  our  time  the  romance  of  modern 
commerce.  Born  in  Wisconsin  sixty  years  ago, 
he  became  as  a  young  man  first  an  employee  and 
later  manager  of  the  leading  Chicago  department 
store.  About  ten  years  ago  he  founded  the  busi- 
ness of  Selfridge  &  Company,  Ltd.,  in  London, 
now  known  as  perhaps  the  greatest  enterprise  of 
its  kind  in  Europe.  His  book  is  illustrated  from 
rare  prints  of  his  own  collection. 

A  Social  History  of  the  American  Family. 

By  Arthur   W.    Calhoun.     Arthur   H.   Clark   Co. 

Vol.    I.,   348    pp.,   $5.     Vol.   IL,   390   pp.,  $5. 

In  Dr.  Calhoun's  first  volume  he  presents  the 
Colonial  family  as  a  property  institution,  domi- 
nated by  middle-class  standards  and  operating  as 
an  agency  of  social  control  in  the  midst  of  an 
order  governed  by  the  interests  of  an  aristocracy 
which  shaped  religion  and  education.  The  second 
volume  covers  the  period  from  independence  to 
the  Civil  War  under  five  main  headings:  "The 
Influence  of  Pioneering  and  the  Frontier,"  "The 
Rise  of  Factory  Cities,"  "The  Growth  of  Luxury 
and  Extravagance,"  "The  Culmination  of  the 
Slavery  Regime,"  and  "The  Conclusion  of  the 
Civil  War."  The  writer  makes  it  clear  that  all 
the  problems  of  family  disintegration  or  perver- 
sion that  have  alarmed  this  generation  were  pres- 
ent in  some  degree  before  the  Civil  War. 


The  Expansion  of  Europe.  By  Wilbur 
Cortez  Abbott.  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
Vol.  L  512  pp.  111.  Vol.  II.  463  pp.  111. 
$6.50  per  set. 

Professor  Abbott's  survey  of  the  past  five  hun- 
dred years  of  human  progress  is  much  more  than 
a  history  of  Europe  in  the  old  and  familiar  sense. 
The  author  has,  in  the  first  place,  correlated  the 
social,  economic,  and  intellectual  development  of 
European  peoples  with  their  political  affairs. 
Then  he  has  included  in  his  story  what  has  hap- 
pened among  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
what  has  been  done  by  Europeans  beyond  the  sea. 
His  main  effort  throughout  the  work  has  been  to 
show  how  the  factors  and  conditions  of  modern 
life  originated  and  developed  in  European 
thought  and  practice.  His  book  is  really  a  review 
of  the  development  of  science,  invention,  and 
advancing  standards  of  human  comfort.  In 
short,  it  is  a  real  history  of  civilization. 

The  New  International  Year  Book.  1917. 
Editor,  Frank  Moore  Colby.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
797  pp.     111.    $5. 

"The  International  Year  Book"  for  1917,  the 
eleventh  in  the  new  series,  is  altogether  unique 
so  far  as  its  American  material  is  concerned  in 
that  it  covers  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War.  That  great  fact  colors  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is 
not  merely  in  the  accounts  of  the  event  itself  that 
the  Year  Book  becomes  a  war  book,  but  in  all  the 
articles  relating  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  indus- 
try, agriculture,  education,  and  every  form  of 
economic  activity  the  reader  gets  a  sense  of  a 
wholly  new  encyclopedia,  one  that  makes  all  pre- 
ceding issues  of  the  series  seem  obsolete.  This  is 
not  to  say,  of  course,  that  general  information  is 
in  any  way  minimized  or  excluded  from  the  Year 
Book.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  articles  on  topics  not  directly  related  to  the 
war,  and  in  range  of  subjects  this  volume  does 
not  suffer  in  any  respect  by  comparison  with  its 
predecessors. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 


I.— THE   TAX-EXEMPT   BOND    FEATURE  OF 
THE  PRESENT  INVESTMENT  MARKET 


THE  speedy  marketing  of  $50,000,000 
Federal  Farm  Loan  5  per  cent,  bonds 
in  May,  directly  after  the  third  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  ended,  the  subsequent  rise  to 
par  in  New  York  city  4^  per  cents  from 
around  93  and  the  inauguration  of  further 
tax  legislation  by  Congress  in  a  form  that 
will  penalize  the  taxable  security  and  place 
a  premium  on  non-taxables,  forms  an  in- 
teresting and  highly  significant  chapter  in 
this  season's  financial  history. 

Starting  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds,  we  find  how  great  the  factor  of  tax 
exemption  is  to  be  in  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  investor,  even  where  his  surplus 
for  investment  is  moderate  in  amount.  In 
1917  a  syndicate  offered,  and  sold  after  a 
rather  long  campaign,  about  $40,000,000  of 
these  bonds  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest, 
at  a  price  of  10154-  Following  this  the 
market  for  all  securities  slumped  badly.  New 
York  City  issues  dropped  to  a  point  where 
the  average  return  on  them  was  4^  per  cent., 
with  a  few  approaching  a  5  per  cent,  basis. 

Agitation  against  farm  loans  by  the  Gov- 
ernment developed  in  quarters  where  the 
competition  hurt.  The  sale  of  further  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  bonds  practically  stopped. 
Meanwhile,  the  Government  began  to  pur- 
chase these  bonds,  taking  during  the  winter 
and  spring  over  $50,000,000.  In  all  it  has 
bought  about  $65,000,000  since  the  farm- 
loan  bill  was  passed  last  year.  Owing  to 
market  conditions  it  was  found  undesirable 
to  offer  these  bonds  to  the  public  at  the 
former  rate  of  4^^  per  cent.  They  were, 
therefore,  placed  on  the  market  as  5s  and 
at  101,  giving  a  yield  of  4.75  per  cent.,  if 
taken  up  in  1923  under  the  option,  or  nearly 
5  per  cent.,  if  carried  to  maturity  in   1938. 

While  the  distributing  campaign  was 
under  way  it  became  apparent  that  the  enor- 
mous war  expenditures  of  the  Government 
would  demand  a  larger  volume  of  taxation 
even  than  had  been  developed  under  the 
1917  revenue  bill  and  that  all  issues  free  of 
federal  and  State  taxes  would  be  in  great 
demand.  The  supply  of  such  bonds  being 
no 


curtailed  by  the  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
which  is  limiting  all  municipal  and  State 
authorizations  to  war  essential  work,  the 
market  was  rapidly  becoming  bare  of  them. 
It  was  primarily  the  freedom  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  bonds  from  taxes,  and  secon- 
darily, the  patriotic  and  essential  character 
to  which  their  proceeds  were  turned  that 
gave  them  such  vogue.  If  there  had  been 
the  necessity  for  selling  more  bonds  an  un- 
limited quantity  could  probably  have  been 
placed.  It  has  been  decided,  however,  to 
withhold  further  offerings  until  after  the 
next  Liberty  Loan  is  completed  next  fall. 

Under  the  original  character  of  the  federal 
tax  laws  the  investor  of  moderate  means 
would  have  been  very  little  influenced  by 
the  tax-exempt  bond  feature.  The  tax  on 
his  corporation  dividends  was  paid  for  him 
and  so  was  the  normal  tax  on  the  interest 
of  most  of  his  bonds.  As  the  normal  tax 
grew  in  size  his  attitude  began  to  change. 
Analyzing  his  income-tax  bill  for  1918,  he 
realized  some  slight  advantage  in  owning  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  two  Liberty 
Loans  and  other  tax-free  securities.  Still, 
with  the  high  return  available  from  indus- 
trial preferred  stocks,  foreign  government 
bonds,  short-term  notes,  and  junior  railroad 
and  industrial  bonds  he  could  afford  to  carry 
them  and  yet  be  a  gainer  in  net  income  over 
the  individual  who  limited  himself  to  the  tax- 
free  4.75    to   5.00   income-netting  securities. 

The  situation  is  now  changing.  Those 
who  purchased  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
bonds  in  May  and  June  or  the  New  York 
City  issues  foresaw  the  trend  of  the  times 
and  anticipated  them.  Early  last  month. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  wrote 
to  Chairman  Kitchin  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  urging  that 
$8,000,000,000  of  taxes  be  raised  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  representing  one-third  of  the 
probable  Government  expenditures  for  that 
period.  This  meant  that,  whereas  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000,000  had  been  assembled 
in  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  a  double 
amount  would   be  subsequently  required  to 
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keep  the  proportion  between  loans  and  taxes 
equitable  and  that  practically  all  of  the  ad- 
ditional $4,000,000,000  must  come  from  in- 
dividual incomes  and  excess  or  war  profits. 

Taxing   the   "Unearned  Increment" 

It  is  too  early  to  suggest  what  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  incomes  from,  say,  $2000  up 
to  $10,000  or  $12,000  may  be.  Little  doubt 
remains  that  the  normal  tax  will  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  may  be  consolidated  with  the 
present  additional  taxes  applying  above 
$6000.  The  individuals,  therefore,  with  in- 
comes ranging  from  $3000  to  $6000 — and 
they  constitute  the  largest  factor  numerically 
in  the  tax  scheme — will  very  probably  have 
to  pay  to  the  Government  a  year  from  now 
at  least  twice  the  amount  they  have  just 
paid,  and  perhaps  more.  If,  therefore,  the 
unearned  portion  of  their  income  is  15  to 
20  per  cent,  of  entire  income  and  is  derived 
from  the  return  on  taxable  securities  net 
income  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  factor 
of  a  preponderance  of  non-taxables  in  their 
portfolios.  This  applies  with  greater  force 
to  the  individuals  whose  income  is  all  "un- 
earned" and  who,  in  the  last  bill,  were  given 
an  unfair  preference  in  the  matter  of  normal 
tax.  This  discrimination  is  now  to  be  re- 
moved and  the  "unearned  increment"  taxed 
with  more  weight  than  the  income  gained 
from  bodily  or  mental  effort. 

To  indicate  the  trend  that  portion  of 
Secretary  McAdoo'^  letter  to  Mr.  Kitchin 
dealing  with  the  normal  tax  had  best  be 
quoted.     It  is  as  follows: 

There  should  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
normal  income-tax  rate,  and  a  higher  tax  should 
be  levied  upon  so-called  unearned  than  on  earned 
incomes.  Income  derived  from  Liberty  Bonds 
would  be  exempt  from  this  taxation,  and  the  re- 
turns between  income  from  Liberty  Bonds  and  the 
income  from  other  securities  would  be  readjusted 
without  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  on  Liberty 
Bonds.  It  would  not  tax  the  patriotic  purchasers 
of  Liberty  Bonds  on  their  holdings,  but  it  would 
weigh  heavily  on  the  shirkers  who  have  not 
bought  them.  It  would  make  the  return  on  Lib- 
erty Bonds  compare  favorably  with  the  return 
from  other  securities.  It  would  give  the  govern- 
ment bonds  an  essential  and  necessary  advantage 
over  those  of  corporate  borrowers  and  would  very 
greatly  decrease  the  relative  advantage  which 
State  and  municipal  bonds  now  enjoy  through  the 
total  exemption  which  they  carry. 

The  Liberty  S^^s  were  made  tax-free. 
The  advantage  of  this  to  persons  of  very 
large  incomes  has  been  illustrated  in  these 
articles.  The  practical  effect  has  been  shown 
by  the  price  of  about  par  for  the  bonds  when 


the  4s  were  at  93  last  month  and  the  new 
454s  were  below  95.  The  second  4s  were 
exempted  only  from  the  normal  tax,  though 
the  interest  on  $5000  face  value  was  made 
free  from  all  additional  taxes.  This  pro- 
vision also  applied  to  the  4j^s.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  had  holders  of  the  35^s  re- 
alized the  degree  to  which  taxation  was  to 
be  pushed  in  the  next  year  they  might  not 
have  converted  so  freely.  In  all  $550,000,- 
000  of  the  bonds  were  exchanged  into  the 
taxable  4s  though  mostly  by  holders  of  small 
units.  The  suggestion  that  the  normal  tax 
rate  was  to  be  radically  revised  immediately 
rallied  the  4s  and  the  4^s  two  points  and 
added  nearly  $9,000,000,000  governments 
to  a  previously  limited  supply  of  bonds  with 
suflScient  tax  exemption  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  average  investor  to  buy  them. 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  government 
policy  of  taxation  as  it  applies  to  securities. 
The  present  arrangement  is  one  of  expedi- 
ency rather  than  of  instituting  a  principle 
that  shall  underlie  future  issues  of  federal, 
State  or  Government  bonds.  Its  purpose  is 
one  of  stabilization  of  price  and  interest  rate. 
Occasionally  it  is  rumored  that  such  bonds 
will  be  taxed,  as  there  is  already  a  great  mass, 
running  into  the  billions,  of  debt  of  Govern- 
ment, other  political  divisions,  charitable 
organizations,  etc.,  that  should  contribute  to 
the  public  revenue.  Whatever  is  done  even- 
tually will  not  be  retroactive.  Taxes  will  be 
an  important  item  in  the  budget  of  every 
American  earning  over  $1000  in  the  next 
twenty  years.  Consequently,  the  tax-exempt 
bond  will  steadily  increase  its  premium  over 
taxables.  This  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
municipal.  State,  county  and  district  bonds 
now  on  the  market. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
most  natural  to  expect  a  large  amount  of 
municipals  to  be  created.  Municipalities  of 
good  credit  could  borrow  now  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  at  any  time  since  the  United 
States  went  into  the  war  and  their  position 
as  borrower  is  potentially  improving.  The 
check,  however,  is  in  the  understanding  be- 
tween Government  and  the  municipalities,  as 
well  as  between  it  and  the  States,  that  the 
market  for  all  capital  supplies  shall  be  domi- 
nated by  the  former  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
So  the  creation  of  new  municipals  will  be 
small.  On  the  other  hand  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  periodic  offerings  of  certain  forms  of 
tax-free  bonds,  as  the  necessity  arises  for  de- 
velopment that  will  add  to  the  productivity 
of  the  country. 
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II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  947.    SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

I  have  a  little  money  to  invest  after  having  bought 
my  quota  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  would  like  to  have  you 
suggest  a  list  of  about  eight  issues  affording  as  high  a 
yield  as  you  think  consistent  with  safety.  Please  give 
me  the  present  price,  date  of  maturity,  yield,  and 
whether  the  company  pays  the  normal  income  tax.  I 
am  also  enclosing  a  list  of  bonds  and  stocks  in  regard 
to  which  I  would  like  to  have  some  information  and 
on  which  I  would  like  to  have  you  express  your  general 
opinion. 

First  of  all  to  suggest  a  few  long-term  bonds 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  reasonable  purchases  for 
investment  at  their  current  market  prices. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  First  Mortgage  5  per 
cents  due  in  1944,  present  price  about  82^,  yield 
approximately    6.30    per   cent. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Collateral  Trust  5 
per  cents  due  in  1938,  present  price  about  93, 
yield   approximately   5.60   per  cent. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  First  &  Refunding 
5  per  cents  due  in  1966,  present  price  about  82, 
yield  approximately  5.95  per  cent. 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  5  per  cents  due  in 
1936,  present  price  about  91,  yield  approximately 
5.80    per    cent. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  First  Mortgage  4  per  cents 
due  in  1948,  present  price  about  78,  yield  ap- 
proximately 5.60  per  cent. 

Canada  Southern  Guaranteed  Consolidated  5 
per  cents  due  in  1962,  present  price  about  91, 
yield    approximately   5.50   per  cent. 

Kansas  City  Terminal  First  Mortgage  4  per 
cents  due  in  1960,  present  price  about  763^2,  yield 
approximately    5.40   per   cent. 

Cleveland  Short  Line  First  Mortgage  Guaran- 
teed 4J^  per  cents  due  in  1961,  present  price  about 
87,  yield  approximately  5.20  per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  Convertible  4  per  cents  due 
in  1929,  precsnt  price  about  79^,  yield  approxi- 
mately  6.60   per   cent. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Kansas 
City  Terminal,  Cleveland  Short  Line,  and  South- 
ern Pacific  bonds  in  the  foregoing  list  the  issu- 
ing companies  covenant  to  pay  the  normal  Fed- 
eral income  tax  up  to  2  per  cent. 

To  indicate  the  approximate  present  prices 
and  yields  of  the  securities  in  your  own  list: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Adjustment  Mort- 
gage 4  per  cents,  present  price  about  77,  yield 
approximately  5.20  per  cent. 

Atlanta  &  Charlotte.Air  Line  5  per  cents,  pres- 
sent  price  about  93,  yield  approximately  5.50  per 
cent. 

Lexington  &  Eastern  5  per  cents,  present  price 
about  96,  yield  approximately  5.25  per  cent. 

Bethlehem  Steel  First  Mortgage  5  per  cents, 
present  price  about  97,  yield  approximately  5.45 
per  cent. 

Bethlehem  Steel  First  &  Refunding  5  per  cents, 
present  price  about  91,  yield  approximately  5.70 
per  cent. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Purchase  Money  &  Improve- 
ment 5  per  cents,  pres/^nt  price  about  82,  yield 
approximately  6.95  per  cent. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  common  stock, 
present  price  about  42>^  (par  value  $50  a  share), 
yield  approximately  7.20  per  cent. 


Corn  Products  Refining  preferred,  present  price 
about  99,  yield  approximately  7.05  per  cent. 

Sears-Roebuck  common  stock,  present  price 
about  143,  yield  approximately  5.60  per  cent. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock,  pres- 
ent price  about  99,  yield  approximately  8.05  per 
cent 

Union  Pacific  common  stock,  present  price  about 
124,  yield   approximately   8   per  cent. 

Of  the  various  bonds  in  your  list  marked  for 
information  in  respect  to  the  Income  Tax,  we 
find  that  only  in  the  case  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Adjustment  Mortgage  4  per 
cents,  the  three  iBethlehem  Steel  bonds,  the 
American  Cotton  Oil  5  per  cents,  and  Cuban- 
American  Sugar  6  per  cents  do  the  issuing  com- 
panies covenant  to  pay  the  normal   tax. 

The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Company  is  among 
the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  this  covenant 
covers  the  normal  tax  only  up  to  2  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  this  company  covenants  to  pay 
the  tax  up  to  the  4  per  cent  provided  by  the 
amended   law   of   1917. 

The  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  does  not  con- 
template the  taxing  of  income  derived  from 
dividends  on  stocks  except  as  such  income  may 
be  sufficiently  large  to  subject  the  stock-holder 
to   the   so-called  super  tax. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  list  of  securities  which 
you  have  under  consideration  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  high  average  investment  quality,  even  as  to 
the  stocks.  It  seems  to  us,  moreover,  to  illus- 
trate excellent  diversification  and  in  most  re- 
spects, if  not  all  respects,  to  be  a  list  which 
should  prove  satisfactory,  either  to  hold  indefi- 
nitely for  income  or  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
trading.  If,  however,  your  investment  is  to  be 
as  large  as  such  a  list  would  ordinarily  suggest 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  advisable  for 
you  to  put  in  a  few  short  term  issues  other  than 
the  Anglo-French  5  per  cents  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  53S/2  per 
cents.  In  the  short  term  category  Bethlehem 
Steel,   Delaware  &   Hudson,   and   Great  Northern 

5  per   cent   notes    strike    us    as    being    reasonable 
purchases   at  current   prices   to  yield   better   than 

6  per   cent. 

No.948.    FRISCO  ADJUSTMENT  BONDS 

What  do  you  think  of  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Adjustment   Mortgage   6   per  cent  bonds? 

We  have  always  thought  pretty  well  of  these 
bonds  as  semi-speculative  or  semi-investment  se- 
curities of  their  type.  They  appear  to  have  more 
or  less  promise,  especially  considering  the  rela- 
tively low  price  at  which  they  continue  to  be 
quoted  in  the  open  market.  The  net  earnings 
of  the  company,  we  believe,  are  sufficient,  not  only 
to  cover  the  interest  on  these  Adjustment  Mort- 
gage 6  per  cents,  but  also  upon  an  issue  of  about 
the  same  amount  of  Income  6  per  cent  Bonds, 
whose  claim  upon  earnings  is  junior  to  that  of 
the  Adjustment  6  per  cents.  And,  as  you  may 
probably  know,  the  position  of  the  road  in  respect 
to  net  earnings  is  practically  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  railroad  compen- 
sation plan  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for 
twenty-one    months    thereafter    at    least. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL  WILLIAM  S.   SIMS.    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

FLEET  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 

(The  Vice-Admiral  now  in  command  of  the  American  destroyer  flotilla  in  Euro- 
pean waters  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  resourceful 
of  our  naval  officers.  He  was  born  in  Canada  sixty  years  ago  and  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Since  then  he  has  held 
a  great  number  of  important  commands.  For  many  years  he  has  worked  unceasingly 
to  raise  the  standards  of  gunnery  in  the  American  Navy.  It  was  In  1910  he  made,  in 
England,  his  famous  prediction,  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  past  twelvemonth:  "If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  an  external  enemy, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  may  count  upon  every  man,  every  dollar,  and  every  drop  of 
blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  sea.") 
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George        The   definite    policy   adopted   by 
Washington     q^j-  Government,  of  giving  exact 

International-     .  .  i  •  i 

ized  information  regardmg  the  num- 

bers of  our  men  who  have  been  transported 
across  the  Atlantic,  has  had  favorable  re- 
sults in  every  way.  Its  encouragement  of 
the  French,  British,  and  Italian  nations  has 
been  of  far  more  than  sentimental  value. 
Hope  and  courage  are  the  best  tonics ;  and 
the  movement  of  American  troops  has  helped 
all  of  the  Allied  countries  to  bear  their  strain 
and  increase  rather  than  diminish  their  own 
efForts.  This  feeling  of  relief  and  renewed 
confidence,  due  to  the  arrival  of  American 
troops,  has  been  universal  in  the  Allied 
countries,  and  has  been  expressed  by  states- 
men, generals,  newspapers,  and  spontane- 
ous demonstrations.  The  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France,  was  very  general ;  and  in  England 
especially  the  day  was  used  to  show  that 
George  Washington  and  the  men  of  the 
American  Revolution  had  been  fully  adopted 
by  the  whole  English-speaking  w^orld  as  his- 
torical representatives  of  Anglo-Saxon  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  It  is  no  menace  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  rather  a  great  gain  for 
the  future  welfare  of  all  nations,  that  the 
American,  British,  and  French  peoples  can 
unite  henceforth  in  celebrating  all  the  great 
events  that  form  milestones  \r\  the  history 
of  human  liberty. 

/o    ;*     f     .   The  spirit  of  the  Fourth  of  luly, 

Loyalty  of  our  \  ,  tt     •       i 

Foreign'born  as  Celebrated  m  the  United 
States,  was  that  of  a  re-dedica- 
tion of  all  our  people  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  which  America  now  upholds  so  con- 
spicuously before  the  world.  The  day  was 
happily  seized  upon  by  adopted  citizens  of 
many  different  nativities  to  express  their  de- 
votion to  the  land  of  their  present  home  and 
allegiance — the  only  land  that  their  children 


can  know.  The  parade  in  New  York  City 
was  a  memorable  outpouring — picturesque, 
varied,  and  convincing — of  the  devoted  loy- 
alty of  population  elements  which  owe  much 
to  America  and  which  intend  in  return  that 
America  shall  owe  something  to  them.  In 
this  same  spirit,  naturalized  citizens  born  in 
many  foreign  lands  accompanied  President 
Wilson  and  the  diplomats  at  Washington  to 
Mount  Vernon,  where  the  President  made 
an  address  which  has  since  been  read  by 
countless  millions  in  many  lands.  The  pres- 
ent struggle  was  pronounced  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the 
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American  Revolution  to  the  great  stage  of 
the  world  itself.  The  following  quotations 
embody  the  essence  of  Mr.  Wilson's  brief 
but  noteworthy  speech,  so  far  as  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  other  nations: 

There  can  be  but  one  Issue.  The  settlement 
must  be  final.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  No 
half-way  decision  would  be  tolerable.  No  half- 
way decision  is  conceivable.  These  are  the  ends 
for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world  are 
fighting  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before 
there  can  be  peace: 

I.  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power 
anywhere  that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its 
single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world;  or, 
if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least 
its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

II.  The  settlement  of  every  question,  whether 
of  territory,  of  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrange- 
ment, or  of  political  relationship,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the 
people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the 
basis  of  the  material  interest  or  advantage  of  any 
other  nation  or  people  which  may  desire  a  differ- 
ent settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery. 

III.  The  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed 
in  their  conduct  toward  each  other  by  the  same 
principles  of  honor  and  of  respect  for  the  common 
law  of  civilized  society  that  govern  the  individual 
citizens  of  all  modern  states  in  their  relations 
with  one  another;  to  the  end  that  all  promises 
and  covenants  may  be  sacredly  observed,  no  pri- 
vate plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  selfish  in- 
juries wrought  with  impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust 
established  upon  the  handsome  foundation  of  a 
mutual   respect  for  right. 


IV.  The  establishment  of  an  organization  of 
peace  which  shall  make  it  certain  that  the  com- 
bined power  of  free  nations  will  check  every  in- 
vasion of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace  and 
justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite 
tribunal  of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and 
by  which  every  international  readjustment  that 
cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples 
directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned. 

These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single 
sentence.  What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law, 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. 


Principles 

Not  to  Be 

Compromised 


These  points,  as  enunciated  at 
the  tomb  of  Washington,  have 
been  received  with  explicit  ap- 
proval by  the  statesmen  and  the  press  of  the 
great  countries  with  which  we  are  cooperat- 
ing. The  speech  has  been  malignantly  as- 
sailed in  Germany;  yet  .some  leaders  of 
opinion  even  in  that  country  have  dared  to 
tell  the  truth  and  commend  it,  while  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Minister  has  felt  obliged 
to  praise  it.  Rightly  seen,  the  American  prin- 
ciples are  as  just  and  advantageous  for  Ger- 
many as  they  are  for  France.  To  put  it  in 
a  plain  and  homely  way,  Germany  can  have 
an  honorable  peace  just  as  soon  as  she  is 
willing  to  be  decent,  and  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  other  people's  rights  are  as  sacred 
as  her  own.  About  the  principles  involved, 
there  can  be  no  compromise.  When  it  comes 
to  the  detailed  application  of  those  principles, 
everyone  will  admit  that 
there  are  several  problems 
that  are  difficult  to  solve. 
They  will  require  careful 
study,  but  they  can  be  worked 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 


Qood-will 

Across 

Seas 


WA5HINCiTON'5   HOME  AT    MOUNT    VEfiNON.    HENCEFORTH    AN    INTERNA- 
TIONAL   SHRINE 

(Inspired  by  the  charming  environs  of  the  Washington  home,  Mr.  Wilson 
in  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  made  the  following  allusions  to  the  locality  it- 
self: "The  place  seems  very  still  and  remote.  It  is  as  s-erene  and  untouched 
by  the  hurry  of  the  world  as  it  was  in  those  great  days  long  ago  when  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  here  and  held  leisurely  conference  with  the  men  who 
were  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  creation  of  a  nation.  From  these 
gentle  slopes  they  looked  out  upon  the  world  and  saw  it  whole,  saw  it  with 
the  light  of  the  future  upon  it,  saw  it  with  modern  eyes  that  turned  away 
from  a  past  which  men  of  liberated  spirits  could  no  longer  endure."; 


It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more 
admirable  and 
sincere  expression  of  the  best 
British  sentiment  toward  the 
United  States  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  article  contri- 
buted to  the  July  number  of 
this  Review  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Wilson,  the  distinguished 
journalist  and  parliamentar- 
ian who  has  been  spending 
some  time  here  as  a  special 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Wilson 
sees  the  future  influence  of 
the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries with  a  large  and  true 
vision.       The     altruism     of 
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@  Committee  on  Public  Information 
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what  is  best  in  the  American  outlook  upon 
the  world  is  not  different  in  any  way  from 
the  altruism  of  the  British  peoples,  for 
whom  men  like  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson  speak 
with  so  confident  a  knowledge  that  their 
tone  is  representative.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
both  countries  to  have  men  of  right  feeling 
and  trained  intelligence  find  out  by  personal 
sojourn  and  inquiry  what  are  the  motives 
that  dominate  these  great  communities.  Thus 
Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  last  month  told  our 
readers,  as  he  returned  from  a  trip  to  France, 
Italy,  and  England,  of  the  warm  feeling  for 
our  country  that  he  discovered  everywhere. 
Keen  and  able  British  journalists,  of  whom 
Mr.  Wilson  is  typical,  readily  discover  w^hat 
is  genuine  in  American  sentiment  and  the 
American  program;  and  the  future  society 
of  nations — which  will  inevitably  rest  upon 
the  moral  confidence  that  is  now  growing  up 
— will  owe  much  to  the  services  of  these 
sympathetic   interpreters    of   opinion. 


EnoJan,'eMI,-    1"}^^'^     '-^^^icle     of     Mr.     P.     W 
Nona  of  New       Wllson,        tO 

been  referring,  occur  the  follow 


mg    sentences    relatmg 
British   democracv: 


which     we     have 
cci 
to     the    growth    of 


No  effective   franchise  came   into  force  in   Brit- 


ain until  1834.  Errors  committed  before  that  date 
were  therefore  due  not  to  the  people's  folly,  but 
to  the  folly  of  their  rulers.  That  franchise  was 
extended  in  1868  and  again  in  1884,  and  in  this 
present  year  the  electorate  will  be  doubled  by  the 
inclusion  of  six  millions  of  women.  With  freedom 
thus  slowly  broadening  down,  Britain  has  drawn 
nearer  to  America. 

This  allusion  to  the  new  British  election 
law  was  made  in  order  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  assertion  that  democratic  tendencies  are 
bringing  England  and  America  closer  to- 
gether. But  the  importance  of  this  electoral 
reform  can  only  be  appreciated  after  a  full 
understanding  of  the  facts.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  to  present  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Review  an  article  entitled  "Britain's 
New  Democracy,"  by  Mr.  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  a  well-known  American  student  of  po- 
litical science.  Thus  when  the  next  Par- 
liament is  elected,  the  voters  will  be  sixteen 
millions  instead  of  eight  millions,  as  hereto- 
fore. Ten  million  men  and  six  million  wom- 
en will  elect  707  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  (rcrman 
franchise  system  under  whicli  the  Reichstag 
is  elected  is  more  popular  and  democratic  on 
its  face  than  the  English  system  has  been. 
The  Reichstag,  however,  does  not  rule  der- 
many  and,  except  for  its   relation   to  money 
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supply,  it  has  little  power  or  authority.  The 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 
erns England,  and  for  a  long  time  past  it  has 
been  honestly  elected  under  a  fairly  broad 
franchise.  The  fact  that  the  franchise  is 
now  to  be  still  more  universal  attests  the 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war  period. 


©  I'ress  Illustrating  Service 

MR.  P.  W.  WILSON,  BRITISH  PUBLICIST  VISITING 
AMERICA 

The  real  criterion  of  democrac^ 

Prussia  .         ^-,,  •  1  f  1  •  ' 

Postpones  in  Cjrermany  is  the  iranchise 
^  °'''"  under  which  Prussia  is  governed, 
and  not  the  electoral  system  of  the  German 
Reichstag.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
the  promised  reforms  for  Prussia,  made 
early  last  year  by  the  Emperor,  have  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  whole  German 
tendency  is  towards  the  strengthening  of  au- 
tocracy, the  Prussian  system  being  the  worst 
in  the  world.  England,  on  the  contrary, 
has  become  decidedly  more  democratic  than 
before.  Furthermore,  English  reforms  are 
always  real,  never  illusive.  The  British 
system  is  more  simple  and  direct  than  that 
of  any  other  great  government.  The  voters 
in  a  given  constituency  have  merely  to  give 
their  verdict  for  the  man  they  prefer  to  send 
to  Westminster.  They  have  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  their  votes  directly  operate  to  gov- 
ern the  country.  Except  as  regards  the  ex- 
tent of  the  franchise,  democratic  control  has 
been  more  immediate  and  effective  in  Eng- 
land than  here  in  America. 


Women  Voters   ^^"^^ .  ^^'''    ^^    general    consent, 
in  the    life   of    the   old    Parliament 

has  been  extended  so  that  an 
election  in  war  time  may  be  avoided.  If 
the  war  should  continue  much  longer,  how- 
ever, it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
an  election.  It  has  been  commonly  thought 
that  the  result  would  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  Labor  members  and  radicals  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  no  one  can 
safely  predict  how  the  new  electorate  will 
vote.  Women  under  thirty  are  not  enfran- 
chised. In  England  women  now  consider- 
ably outnumber  men,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
try  woman  suffrage  on  a  compromise  plan 
before  giving  all  w^omen  equal  rights  with 
men.  Undoubtedly  this  English  law  has  in- 
fluenced opinion  at  Washington  regarding 
the  proposed  suffrage  amendment.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  originally  supported  the 
plan  of  suffrage  extension  through  the  action 
of  individual  States.  He  is  now  entirely 
ready  for — indeed  he  actually  advocates — 
the  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  would  en- 
franchise women  throughout  the  country  on 
the  same  terms  with  men.  The  final  vote 
of  Congress  on  this  question,  however,  will 
probably  not  be  taken  until  after  the  vaca- 
tions or  recesses  that  Congress  will  take  from 
time  to  time  for  the  coming  two  months. 
It  is  expected  that  suffrage  will  win. 

The   overshadowing   business   of 

Reform  -        ^e  i       i  •    •       i 

ofthe  the  war  itself,  and  the  critical 
pper  oust  phases  of  a  problem  like  that  of 
Ireland,  have  postponed  the  general  discus- 
sion of  several  important  political  problems 
that  Great  Britain  will  face  when  the  war 
is  at  an  end.  One  of  these  subjects  is  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  an  influential  commis- 
sion on  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  which  the  chairman  is  Lord  Bryce.  It  is 
not  expected  in  England  that  the  hereditary 
upper  chamber  can  remain  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  The  hereditary  element  will 
either  be  abolished  or  reduced  to  very  small 
proportions.  The  Bryce  report  favors  the 
election  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  upper 
house  by  groups  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  representing  about  a  dozen 
territorial  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  selection  of  a 
minority  of  "Senators'*  (whatever  they  may 
be  called)  by  various  other  methods,  to  rep- 
resent distinctive  elements  and  classes.  The 
scheme  as  a  whole  'makes  compromises  with 
the  past  that  are  desirable   from   the  stand- 
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point  of  British  reform  methods,  which  pro- 
ceed always  by  growth  rather  than  by  purely 
logical  transitions. 


A  a  to 

Imperial 

Bovernment 


Even  more  important  than  this 
House  of  Lords  question,  how- 
ever, in  the  minds  of  many  Brit- 


ministry,  is  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament 
from  Newcastle,  who  has  always  been  a 
Home  Ruler  and  has  brjoad  and  sympathetic 
views.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have 
Ireland  become  an  international  issue,  like 
Alsace-Lorraine  or  Belgium  or  Bohemia  or 
Poland.     Americans  w^ould  like  to  see  both 


ish  politicians,  is  the  problem  of  the  so-called  Home  Rule  and  conscription  completely  en- 

"empire."      Is   there   to   be  a   Parliament   in  forced,    w^ithout    twenty-four    hours'    delay, 

which  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa  There    are   plenty   of    individual    exceptions, 

will  have  representatives  ?     Or  will  these  im-  but   doubtless   this    is    the   prevailing   Amer- 

portant    self-governing    countries    take    their  ican     opinion,     regardless     of     the     details. 
places  as  members  of 


that  larger  association 
of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  which  the 
United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Italy  are 
to  be  members?  If 
there  is  to  be  a  mutu- 
ally supporting  league 
of  nations,  will  there 
be  any  place  within 
that  league  for  lesser 
leagues  called  **em- 
pires"?  If  newly  ac- 
cepted principles  hold 
their  own,  such  a 
question  can  in  due 
time  be  answered  in  a 
way  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  everybody 
of  broad  views.  An- 
other question  that 
seems  likely  to  be  held 
for  post-bellum  treat- 
ment is  that  of  Ire- 
land's government. 


Home  Rule 

also  for 

India 


Ireland — the 
Hard  Nut 
to  Crack 

George,   in 


It  is  true 
that  Mr. 
Lloyd 
the   Irish 


VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  FORMERLY  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 
AT   WASHINGTON 

(The  public  activities  and  international  services  of 
Lord  Bryce  during  the  past  four  years  have  been  con- 
stant, varied,  and  of  great  importance) 
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debate  several  weeks  ago,  said  that  he 
thought  the  Irish  question  might  be  solved 
within  the  war  period.  The  Irish  Secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Shortt,  has  a  policy  which  holds 
out  grants  of  land  to  Irishmen  w^ho  wnll  vol- 
imtecr  for  army  service.  This  is  sharply 
criticized,  however,  as  unfair  to  British  sol- 
diers who  are  not  receiving  like  promises  in 
England  and  the  Dominions.  Home  Rule 
and  conscription  have  both  been  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  General  French  keeps  order 
in  Ireland  with  no  difficulty,  although  re- 
cruiting seems  to  lag.  Mr.  Shortt,  Chief 
Secretary   for  Ireland    in   the  Lloyd   George 


The  fu- 
ture   of 
India  is  a 
question  never  absent 
from  the  thoughts  of 
the      British      ruling 
classes.     Thus  the  in- 
tense   interest    in    the 
fate    of    Russia    just 
now,   for  English 
statesmen,    is    due    in 
great  part  to  the  bear- 
ing   of    the    Russian 
problem  upon  that  of 
India.      It  would   be 
far  from  true   to  as- 
sert that  England 
looks  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture of  selfish  exploi- 
tation    in    the    great 
Asiatic     empire     over 
w^hich  the  British 
crown   holds   sway. 
But  the  British  do  not 
intend  to  permit  Ger- 
many  to   menace   In- 
dia by  way  of  Persia 
or    Central    Asia,    if 
they    can    prevent    it. 
India's    only    reason- 
able   hope    is    tied   up 
with  the  intelligent  good-will  of  democratic 
England.      Mr.  ]\Iontagu,  Secretary  for  In- 
dia  in   the   Lloyd    George   ministry,   has   re- 
cently spent  six  months   in   India,   studying- 
all     the     problems     of     that     vast     country. 
He    has    returned    to    London    with    a    re- 
port   which    proposes    the    beginnings    of    a 
very  considerahk*  system  of  nati\'e  liome  rule. 
It  is  not  expected   to  go  as  fast  in  India  as 
we  Americans  have  gone  in  the  Philippines; 
but  the  plans  proposed  constitute  a  good  be- 
ginning, and   India  can  go  torwartl  towards 
full  self-government  on  the  Canadian  plan  by 
the  simple  process  of  making  w  ise  use  of  the 
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initial  powers  conferred  upon  her.  While 
this  subject  is  not  acute  in  England  at  this 
moment,  it  is  under  intense  discussion 
throughout  native  circles  in  India.  Along 
with  the  proposals  for  progress  towards  au- 
tonomy are  the  plans  for  raising  larger  armies 
in  India  to  support  the  present  war. 


English 


While  referring  to  British 
Support  of  affairs,  we  are  glad  to  call  the 
Gen.Foch  attention  of  our  readers  to  an 
article  contributed  to  this  number  of  the 
Review  by  Major-General  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice,  recently  Director  of  Military 
Operations  on  the  British  General  Staff  and 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best-known  of  English 
soldiers.  We  had  editorially,  and  also  in 
Mr.  Simonds'  article  in  our  June  number, 
alluded  to  /General  .Maurice's  retirement 
from  the  army  as  connected  with  certain 
elements  of  opposition  in  England  to  Allied 
military  unity  under  a  French  generalissimo. 


In  his  very  interesting  article  (beginning  on 
page  157),  General  Maurice  explains 
fully  and  convincingly  to  the  American  pub- 
lic that  while  he  had  been  opposed  to  mili- 
tary management  by  a  committee  like  the 
Versailles  Conference,  he  had  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  unity  of  command,  and  a  most 
ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  General  Foch. 

The  thing  that  led  to  the  retire- 

Qen.  Maurice  .  ^^^  i     •»  /r 

and  "Man-     ment   of    General    Maurice   was 

power"  ^u      X  <<  »>    j* 

the  ramous  man-power  discus- 
sion in  England,  following  the  terrible  disas- 
ters of  the  German  drive  beginning  March 
21.  Assurances  had  been  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  by  the  floor  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
which  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
English  Army  in  France  was  stronger  early 
in  1918  than  it  had  been  a  year  before. 
General  Maurice  felt  it  his  duty  to  deny  this 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 
This  was  quite  as  sensational  and  unusual  as 
it  would  be  at  Washington  if  General 
March,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  should  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 
flatly  contradicting  Secretary  Baker's  recent 
announcements  regarding  the  number  of 
American  soldiers  sent  across  the  ocean.  It 
is  probably  to-day  the  accepted  opinion  in 
military  circles  that  the  British  Government 
had  pursued  a  mistaken  policy  in  not  main- 
taining its  extended  lines  in  France  witK 
larger  bodies  of  reserves,  in  anticipation  of 
the  German  reinforcements  drawn  from  the 
Russian  front.  Undoubtedly  General 
Maurice  pursued  an  unusual  course  under 
stress  of  his  conviction  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  needs 
of  the  army.  The  widely  discussed  allusion 
to  Waterloo  and  the  coming  of  Blucher,  was 
misconstrued  by  the  American  newspapers. 
We  are  therefore  printing  in  full  (see 
page  160)  the  oflRcial  report  of  General 
Maurice's  interview  with  the  newspaper  men 
on  April  17.  It  is  entirely  clear  that  the 
British  army  is  heartily  cooperating  with  the 
French  under  the  supreme  leadership  of 
General  Foch;  and  the  fine  spirit  of  the 
British  officers  and  men  is  well  reflected  in 
General  Maurice's  statement. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  MAURICE,  FORMERLY 

DIRECTOR  OF   MILITARY  OPERATIONS   AT  THE  BRITISH 

WAR   OFFICE 


If  Americans  were  gratified  over 

winaplaudits    the    tributes    paid    to    the    Stars 

Everywhere     ^^j  Stripes  in  England,  France, 

and   Italy  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  it  is  not 

less   true    that    Frenchmen    were   elated    by 

reason  of  the  adoption  of  Bastile  Day,  July 
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International  Film  Service,  Inc. 
CELEBRATING  BASTILE  DAY.  JULY   14.  AT  THE  STATUE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC  ON  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE.  NEW  YORK 


14,  for  celebration  in  America,  and  its  wide 
recognition  everywhere  outside  of  the  coun- 
tries under  military  control  of  the  German 
General  Staff.  The  French  Revolution  was 
one  of  the  great  moral  and  political  steps 
necessary    to    the    making    of    the    modern 


world.  France  will  continue  to  be  French, 
England  will  remain  English,  and  we  shall 
go  on  with  our  work  of  developing  a  real 
and  distinct  American  nationality  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  not  going  to 
maintain  "a.  polyglot  boarding-house."     We 


©  Inlornalional  Film  Service,  Inc. 

FRENCH   SAILORS    IN    CKNTKAI-   I'ARK,    NKVV    VOUK,    VVIHIRK  AN 
AMERICAN    SPEAKER  IS   PRAISING   FRANCE,   JULY    14 


(g)  Inleniatiunal  Film  Service,  Inc. 

SECRETARY  DANIF.LS  AT  THE  BASTILE  DAY 

MEETING,   MADISON    S^)UARE  GARDEN 
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demand  that  the  American  children  of  natur- 
alized parents  shall  be  not  hyphenated  per- 
sons but  full-fledged  Americans,  thinking  in 
English  and  not  hampered  by  reminiscent 
group  associations.  But  we  expect  to  culti- 
vate ever  closer  relations  with  the  free  nations 
of  Europe,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  generous  and  chivalrous  attitude  of 
America  towards  France  will  be  both  perma- 
nent and  of  great  value  in  a  world  that  is 
trying  to  learn  how  to  live  on  honest  and 
neighborly  terms.  One  of  the  best  practical 
ways  of  expressing  friendship  is  that  of  our 
numerous  American  colleges  which  are  now 
giving  scholarships  to  representative  young 
French  women,  so  many  of  whose  fathers 
and  brothers  have  lost  their  lives  since  1914. 
Paris  has  named  a  street  for  President  Wil- 
son, New  York  proposes  to  name  one  for 
General  Joffre,  and  meanwhile  thousands  of 
American  women  are  working  for  the  relief 
of  French  orphans. 

,,  ,,    ,,        The     democratic    tendencies     in 

Holland  s  ^  ,  , 

New  Democ-     western      Europe      have      been 
'^"'^^  illustrated    in    the   general    elec- 

tions  held  early  in  July   for  a  new  parlia- 
ment  in    Holland.     The   number   of   voters 
under  the  new  law  is  increased  by  50  per 
cent.     The  voting  age  in  Holland  has  long 
been   fixed   at   twenty-five  years,   instead   of 
twenty-one   as   with   us.     Until    now    there 
were   restrictions  which   shut   out  one-third 
of   the   men   above   this   age  of   twenty-five. 
These  have  been  removed,  and  there  are  now 
a   million    and    a    half   voters    instead    of    a 
million.     Women   are   not  yet  enfranchised 
in    Holland,   but   under   the   new   law    they 
are   permitted   to   be   candidates,    and    there 
Avere  twenty-rone  women  running  for  parlia- 
ment last  month,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that 
several  were  elected.     The  election  does  not 
yet    seem    to    have    resulted    in    any    radical 
changes    in    the    government's    policies,    and 
the  endeavor  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  is 
supported  by  all  groups  and  parties  as  neces- 
sary    to     Holland's    independent     existence. 
The   practical  difficulties  of  Holland's  posi- 
tion do  not  grow  less  as  Germany  from  time 
to  time  makes  demands  for  animal  food  sup- 
plies that  impair  Holland's  ability  to  obtain 
breadstuffs  from  America.     The  sympathies 
of   the   Dutch   are   undoubtedly   increasingly 
anti-German    as   the   war   goes   on.     It   was 
announced  on  July   15   that  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  had  asked  Deputy  Nolens,  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  to  form  a  new  cabinet  to  re- 
place that  of  Premier  van  der  Linden. 


„  ,.,:  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 

Politics  •'.        .  . 

in  postponement    or    the    promised 

Qermany  l  w  I  •  T)  • 

irancnise  reforms  m  Prussia. 
Passage  of  a  franchise  bill  through  the  lower 
house  in  Prussia  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
be  accepted  by  the  upper  chamber.  The 
Reichstag,  meanwhile,  after  hearing  some 
memorable  speeches  and  experiencing  some 
disagreeable  incidents,  has  adjourned  for  a 
period  of  w^eeks  or  months.  Last  year  we 
were  told  that  the  Reichstag  was  to  have 
soma  influence  over  the  cabinet  and  the 
political  administration,  so  that  the  people's 
representatives  might  begin  to  be  a  ruling 
body  in  faint  imitation  of  the  British  and 
French  parliaments.  But  the  circumstances 
last  month  under  which  von  Kuehlmann  was 
dismissed  as  Foreign  Minister,  and  a  pan- 
German  henchman  of  von  Tirpitz  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  showed  plainly  that 
there  is  to  be  not  even  the  pretense  of  con- 
sulting the  Reichstag.  Von  Kuehlmann  had 
made  a  speech  which  met  with  approval 
neither  at  home  nor  abroad.  He  had 
offended  the  militarists  in  their  hour  of  ex- 
treme arrogance  by  the  shocking  admission 
that  peace  could  not  be  gained  through  mili- 
tary victory.  He  announced  also  that 
Russia,  rather  than  England,  was  guilty  of 
starting  the  war.     Germany's  aims,  he  said, 


KUEHLMAN    IS    GONE,    BUT    HIS    WORDS    HAUNT 
From  the  Daily  News  (Dayton,  Ohio) 
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were  limited  to  her  existence  within 
her  historical  boundaries,  freedom  of 
the  seas,  and  a  colonial  empire  suited 
to  her  wealth  and  commerce. 


Speeches 

and 
"Pawns" 


The  Chancellor,  von 
Hertling,  tried  to  ex- 
plain von  Kuehlmann's 
words  and  abate  the  wrath  of  the 
militarists;  but  von  Kuehlmann, 
whose  speech  had  undoubtedly  been 
submitted  to  his  masters  in  advance, 
was  promptly  sacrificed.  These  Ger- 
man utterances  were  all  too  evi- 
dently insincere  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  France,  England,  or  America.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  trying  to  persuade 
England  and  France  to  accept  Ger- 
man withdrawal  from  the  West, 
and  permit  German  exploitation  of 
Russia  with  Austrian  control  of  the 
Balkans.  Speaking  on  July  11,  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  Reich- 
stag, Chancellor  von  Hertling  re- 
ferred to  President  Wilson's  Fourth 
of  July  address  and  to  remarks  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  England's  Foreign 
Minister.      He    declared    that    Bel- 


Undei-vvood  &  Underwood 

PRIME  MINISTER  LLOYD  GEORGE.  WITH  HIS 
WIFE  AND  DAUGHTER 


PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU  OF  FRANCE.   TALKING  WITH  SOLDIERS 
AT  THE  FRONT 


glum  was  being  held  merely  as  a 
''pawn,"  by  which  he  meant  that  it 
would  be  traded  for  Germany's  for- 
mer colonies  and  other  considera- 
tions. He  also  declared  that  Ger- 
many must  be  allowed  to  hold  all 
she  had  extracted  from  Russia  in  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  His  remarks 
were  not  regarded  in  the  Allied 
countries  as  opening  the  way  for 
peace  negotiations. 

^^.^^^  Later  In  the  month,  on 

Manners  and    |uly  16,  there  appeared 

Politics  J-       '       ...L  ±     v> 

trom  the  pen  ot  naron 
Burian,  the  Austro-Hungarlan  For- 
eign Minister,  a  somewhat  sensa- 
tional tribute  to  the  genius  of 
President  Wilson,  whose  four  points 
as  printed  by  us  on  a  previous  page 
were  accepted  as  soimd  in  principle. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  good 
\  lenna  manners  as  compared  with 
bad  Berlin  maiuuMS.  rather  than  the 
extending  of  a  real  olive  branch. 
Baron  Burian  goes  on  to  denounce 
the    Allies    for    their    annexationist 
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intentions,  and  says  that  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  peace  except  territorial  aims, 
such  as  the  French  demand  for  Alsace-Lor-* 
raine,  the  Italian  demand  for  Trieste  and 
the  Trentino,  and  the  unwillingness  to  give 
back  the  German  colonies.  He  also  criti- 
cizes very  bitterly  the  disposition  of  the 
Allies  to  take  up  the  internal  questions  of 
Austria  and  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugoslavs,  and  other  non- 
German  and  non-Magyar  peoples. 

,  ^       ,        He  is  perhaps  sincere  in  his  sup- 

Internaf  •    •  i  t      i  i   •  • 

Probiema  of    position  that  little  or  nothing  is 
"^^^'"        known  outside  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary  regarding  these  complex  issues.      Dur- 
ing   the    past   year,    however,    the    Italians, 
P'rench,    English    and    Americans   have    had 
excellent    opportunity    to   study    these   ques- 
tions, and  may  now  claim  to  know  something 
about    them.     Our    readers    will    remember 
Professor  Frary's  article  on  the  methods  by 
which   the  majority   races    in   Austria-Hun- 
gary are  subjected  to  German  and  Magyar 
overrule     through     unjust     franchise     laws. 
At  this  very  time,  under  pretense  of  liberal- 
izing   these    unfair    restrictions,    the    Hun- 
garians are  apparently  making  the  situation 
Avorse  than   ever,   while  the   ruling  element 
at  Vienna  is  planning  to  keep  the  Bohemians 
and   other  non-German   elements   in   perma- 
nent subjection.     If  Baron  Burian  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian    statesmen    will    provide 
full    freedom,   on   the  American  or   English 
pkn,   for  all  the  peoples  now  under  Haps- 
burg  dominion,  there  might  come  about,  by 
peaceful    processes   of    domestic   political    re- 
form, a  great  federated  state  that  would  be 
a  good  neighbor  to  Italy,  would  encourage 
federation  on  fair  terms  in  the  Balkans,  and 
would  be  a  most  admirable  member  of  the 
future  association  of  governments  and  states. 
But  the  denial  of  freedom  and  equal  rights 
is  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  the  world  the 
just  demand  of  these  downtrodden  peoples, 
and   so  we  have  the   proposal   to  create   an 
independent    South    Slav    republic,    an    au- 
tonomous    Bohemia,     and     a     restored     Po- 
land. 

Peace  On!  ^^  ^^^  Seemed  that  the  peace  talk 
Through  War  of  German  and  Austrian  states- 
men had  some  direct  relation  to 
the  tremendous  military  operations  that  were 
scheduled  by  the  German  General  Staff  for 
that  very  time.  Every  suggestion  of  peace 
that  comes  from  Germany  is  shaped  by  rritli- 
tary  exigencies.  Germany  wishes  to  end  the 
war  successfully  on  land,  and  to  hold  some- 


thing that  she  can  trade  for  permission  to 
enjoy  full  access  to  the  oceans  and  control  of 
a  great  colonial  empire.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  make  peace  until  a  different  senti- 
ment is  born  within  Germany,  and  until 
sound  reason  obtains  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Central  Powers.  The  continued 
fighting  in  France  is  deplorable  in  its  sac- 
rifice of  life,  but  there  seems  no  possible 
alternative  except  to  concentrate  all  efforts 
and  resources  for  the  defeat  of  the  German 
armies.  After  several  weeks  of  comparative 
quiet,  the  Germans  renewed  the  heavy  fight- 
ing on  the  Marne,  in  their  pressure  toward 
Paris,  on  July  15.  .  Large  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can troops  were  engaged  in  the  great  battle, 
and  their  fine  qualities  were  splendidly  vin- 
dicated from  the  start.  Mr.  Simonds,  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Review,  describes  and  an- 
alyzes the  military  situation.  The  movement 
of  American  troops  had  continued  steadily 
through  July,  and  the  fresh  arrivals  from 
our  cantonments  were  pronounced  better 
trained  than  their  predecessors. 


Fine 


It  was  notable,   in  view  of   the 
Cooperation    admitted  ability  of  the  German 

Under  Foch  i      /  t       i        i       rr   •  i 

generals  (Ludendorff  is  reported 
in  command,  with  Hindenburg's  illness  ru- 
mored), that  the  Allies  should  have  shown 
so  much  satisfaction  in  their  own  leadership 
after  General  Foch  assumed  supreme  com- 
mand. The  unified  control  had  been  ac- 
cepted not  merely  from  necessity,  but  with 
surprising  good-will  and  confidence.  This 
fine  spirit  that  pervades  the  Allied  armies, 
with  notable  freedom  from  the  kind  of  jeal- 
ousies and  disputes  among  generals  that  are 
so  common  in  the  pages  of  military  history, 
is  a  great  asset.  Haig,  Petain,  Pershing,  and 
Diaz,  with  the  scores  of  generals  of  lesser 
rank,  are  supporting  Foch  with  a  complete- 
ness of  cooperation  that  is  in  itself  worth  a 
large  army.  Thus  the  situation  on  the 
Piave  is  treated  with  just  as  complete  an  Al- 
lied responsibility  as  that  upon  the  Marne; 
while  the  Italian  advance  in  Albania,  and  the 
signs  of  greater  activity  by  the  Greeks  and 
the  Allied  forces  at  Salonica,  are  also  to  be 
noted  now  as  under  central  control  rather 
than  as  something  sporadic.  Even  the  per- 
plexing situation  in  Russia,  in  so  far  as  Al- 
lied military  movements  are  concerned,  is 
being  subjected  by  the  Allies  to  scrutiny 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  one  single  mili- 
tary purpose,  which  is  to  defeat  Germany. 
The  problem  facing  the  Allies  this  summer 
is  almost  exclusively  military;  and  the  mili- 
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tary  men  are  not  being  worried  or  checked 
by  the  civil  authorities. 


Allies 

Gain 

Initiatiue 


Unity  of  command  first  showed 
its  benefits  in  the  checking  of 
the  April  offensive,  then  in  the 
transport  cooperation  which  moved  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  quickly 
across  the  ocean,  next  in  the  immense  im- 
provement of  Allied  morale,  after  which 
came  the  magnificent  repulse  of  the  Austrians 
and  the  Italian  victory  on  the  Piave,  and 
finally  the  great  counter-blow  of  French  and 
American  troops  after  the  German  attempt 
last  month  to  take  Rheims.  Through  these 
thrilling  experiences,  all  of  the  principal  Al- 
lied commanders  had  more  than  sustained 
their  reputations.  The  names  of  Generals 
Foch  and  Petain  had  become  household 
words  in  America.  We  are  now  joining  the 
French  in  praising  General  Joseph  Mangin, 
under  whose  planning  as  army  chief  our 
American  divisions  achieved  such  brilliant 
success  in  last  month's  fighting  towards  Sois- 
sons  and  southward.  Generals  Gouraud  and 
Mangin  are  in  every 
way  equal  to  the  von 
Billows  and  Mack- 
ensens  and  Falken- 
hayns,  while,  of 
course,  far  superior 
to  such  titular  army 
heads  as  the  German 
Crown  Prince, 
Prince  Rupprecht  of 
Bavaria,  and  the 
others.  As  fighting 
men,  all  the  Allied 
armies  are  to-day  su- 
perior in  dash  and 
morale  to  their  ene- 
mies. We  are  also 
of  opinion  that 
F  o  c  h  *  s  strategic 
management  is  quite 
as  competent  as  that 
of  Ludendorff  and 
the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Mr.  Si- 
monds  shows  that 
Allied  man-power  is 
now  becoming  supe- 
rior, and  victory  is 
certain  if  the  ship- 
yards and  machine 
shops  do  all  that  is 
required  of  them. 


GEN.   H.   J.  E.  GOURAUD 

(Who  commanded  the 
American  and  I'rench  troops 
that  resisted  the  opening  at- 
tacks of  the  Germans  in 
the  great  drive  that  began 
early  July   15) 


GEN.   JOSEPH   MANGIN 

(Who  commanded  the  French  and  American  forces  in 
the  great  counter-ofifensive  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
Marne  that  began  July   18) 

Now  for       ^^  ^^^  rapidly  proceeding  to  fill 

Speeding  Up  War  u^  the  camps   and   cantonments 

Industries     ^|^j^  ^^^j^  jj-^fted  men,  as  they 

are  emptied  by  the  constant  movement  of  di- 
vision after  division  to  the  Atlantic  trans- 
ports. From  this  time  forth  the  question  of 
supplies  of  all  kinds  is  likely  to  be  relatively 
more  pressing  than  that  of  numerical 
strength.  The  Germans  have  been  making 
their  great  gains  this  year,  so  it  is  asserted, 
through  their  superiority  in  the  development 
of  the  chemical  industries  which  supply  them 
with  gas  shells  and  bombs,  particularly  of  the 
kind  known  as  "mustard  gas."  We  believe 
in  America  that  our  men,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  better  fighters  than  the  Germans. 
But  the  Germans  began  the  war,  four  years 
ago,  with  an  immense  preponderance  in  ma- 
chine-guns, artillery  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
other  appliances  which  have  made  this  war 
a  war  of  industries,  laboratories,  and  inven- 
tions. America  does  not  wish  to  have  her 
boys  sacrificed  through  lack  of  the  means 
with  which  to  defend  themselves  against  Ger- 
man devices.  We  are  told  of  wonderful  new 
things  that  our  experts  have  contrived,  that 
will  be  deadlier  and  more  effective  than  Ger- 
many's gas  or  aircraft  or  submarines.  The 
German  advantage  is  in  producing  immense 
quantities  of  the  things  that  she  has  found 
to  prove  effective.      Last  month    It  was   an- 
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nounced  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  taken  control  of  the  chlorine-gas  indus- 
try. The  manufacture  of  aircraft  is  begin- 
ning to  show  practical  results.  If  the  war 
is  to  continue  through  another  year  or  more, 
we  shall  be  able  to  outdo  the  Germans  in 
the  making  of  war  appliances,  especially  air- 
craft.   Time  is  with  the  Allies. 


Our 

Bravo 
A  viators 


There  is  nothing  in  the  present 
war — perhaps  nothing  in  all  the 
annals  of  mankind — that  can  be 
compared  for  sheer  novelty  and  audacity  with 
the  rapid  development  that  has  been  made 
during  the  past  year  in  aerial  warfare.  The 
relative  failure  of  last  month's  offensive  was 
in  great  part  due  to  the  excellent  service  ren- 
dered to  the  Allies  by  the  observers  who 
hovered  over  the  scene  and  noted  the  mass- 
ing of  German  troops.  Pontoon  bridges 
across  the  Marne  were  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing planes  that  swooped  low  and  accom- 
plished marvels.  Other  bombing  planes  car- 
ried many  tons  of  explosives  far  behind  the 
German  lines,  to  interfere  with  railroad 
movements,  to  destroy  ammunition  dumps, 
and  for  like  military  purposes.  There  were 
many  thrilling  combats  in  the  air  against 
enemy  aviators.     Gradually  the  young  Amer- 


@  Western  Newspaper  Union. 
A   SNAPSHOT  OF  LIEUTENANT  QUENTIN  ROOSEVELT 


ican  flyers  have  been  taking  part  in  this  per- 
ilous work  in  numbers  increasing  from 
month  to  month.  Typical  of  these  American 
boys  of  dauntless  courage  was  Lieutenant 
Quentin  Roosevelt,  whose  disappearance  in  an 
air  fight  was  reported  July  17.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  whose 
three  other  sons  have  all  of  them  seen 
hazardous  service.  The  eldest.  Major  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  suffered  seriously 
from  gas,  after  protracted  and  notable  work 
at  the  front.  The  next  son,  Kermit,  has 
been  a  Captain  in  the  English  army  fighting 
in  Mesopotamia,  but  is  now  transferred  to 
the  American  army  in  France.  The  third 
son.  Captain  Archibald  Roosevelt,  has  had 
grave  wounds  from  which  his  recovery  will 
be  tedious.  We  mention  these  brave  sons 
of  a  famous  father  not  because  they  are  more 
brave  than  the  sons  of  other  American  par- 
ents, but  because  they  are  representative  and 
typical.  Later  news  told  of  Quentin's  death, 
and  burial  with  honors  by  the  enemy. 

_    .,    ,      The  svmpathy   felt  for  Colonel 

Death  of  i     n  V  t^  i       •         i 

johnPurroy  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  m  the  city 
and  State  of  New  York,  as  well 
as  throughout  the  country,  was  universal  and 
profound.  Only  a  few  days  before  his  ow^n 
saddening  news,  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  offi- 
ciated as  a  pallbearer  at  the  funeral  of  Major 
John  Purroy  Mitchel,  than  which  a  more  im- 
pressive demonstration  has  hardly  ever  been 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Upon 
his  defeat  for  reelection  in  the  mayoralty 
campaign,  last  November,  Mr.  Mitchel  at 
once  sought  army  service.  He  had  been 
trained  in  the  Plattsburg  summer  camps,  and, 
being  a  natural  leader  of  men,  would  have 
made  an  excellent  infantry  officer  or  would 
have  filled  an  army  administrative  post  with 
success.  He  was  eager,  however,  to  serve; 
and  since  no  other  opportunity  seemed  so 
readily  available,  he  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  aviation  service  and  took  training  as  a 
flyer  in  southern  California.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  July  6,  through  an  accident  while 
flying  at  an  aviation  field  in  Louisiana.  Al- 
though still  a  young  man,  John  Purroy 
Mitchel's  career  and  services  in  New  York 
had  lifted  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  country.  He  had  been 
identified  with  the  most  successful  attempt 
ever  made  to  redeem  a  great  American  city 
for  businesslike  administration  and  for  so- 
cial progress.  His  name  had  stood  for  the 
period  in  which  New  York  City  became  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  best  governed  of  the 
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great  population  centers  of  the  world.  He 
was  intelligent  and  efficient,  but  his  foremost 
trait  was  his  courage.  It  would  be  useless 
to  recount  the  curious  and  mercurial  shift- 
ing of  public  sentiment  that  had  refused 
him,  last  fall,  a  second  term.  The  tributes 
evoked  at  his  death  showed  that  the  heart 
of  New  York  had  not  rejected  him,  and  that 
its  intelligence  had  always  recognized  his 
merits. 

^  ,   „         ..  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  been  ex- 

Col.  Roosevelt  .  .  .  j^  ,  , . 

at  pected   to   address   a   Republican 

Saratoga  g^^^^  convention  at  Saratoga  on 
the  eighteenth,  the  next  day  after  his  news  of 
Quentin's  fall  behind  the  German  lines.  He 
kept  the  engagement,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  groups  and  elements  of  the 
party.  Under  the  primary  system,  the  old- 
fashioned  nominating  conventions  are  no  lon- 
ger held.  This  year  the  State  committee  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  abandon  the  plan  of  a  rep- 
resentative gathering  for  the  adoption  of  a 
platform.  It  was  their  intention  to  renomi- 
nate Governor  Whitman  in  the  primaries  for 
a  third  term.  Senators  Wadsworth  and  Cal- 
der  took  the  lead  in  calling  for  an  unofficial 
gathering  at  Saratoga  to  formulate  party 
sentiments  and  positions.  The  State  com- 
mittee and  the  Whitman  supporters  finally 
joined  in  the  plan,  and  it  was  this  convention 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  addressed.  The  Hon. 
Sloat  Fassett,  whose  own  three  sons  are  in 
the  war,  made  the  opening  speech  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  and  presented  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  convention  took  on  a  new  char- 
acter by  reason  of  the  presence  of  many 
women  as  delegates — one  of  these,  the  well- 
known  suffrage  leader.  Miss  Mary  Garrett 
Hay,  being  made  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions.  The  Roosevelt  speech 
was  a  plea  for  the  unifying  of  our  American 
nationality  and  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  He  argued  that  the  Republican 
minority  in  Congress  had  supported  war  poli- 
cies more  strongly  than  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. And  he  believed  it  desirable  that 
the  Republicans  should  win  control  of  Con- 
gress in  this  year's  elections. 


Points 

of  the 

Platform 


The  avowed  object  of  the  Sara- 
toga conclave  was  to  frame  a 
party  platform  that  would  in- 
fluence Congressional  and  State  elections 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  New  York.  Inci- 
dentally, it  was  a  conference  for  the  informal 
discussion  of  candidates  as  well  as  measures. 
Those  Republicans  who  are  thinking  wholly 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  LATE  MAJOR  JOHN  PURROY  MITCHEL 

in  national  terms  were  urgent  in  their  de- 
mand that  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  allow 
himself  to  be  made  a  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor. The  friends  of  Governor  Whitman  in- 
sisted upon  a  third  term  for  their  favorite. 
Other  candidates  except  Whitman  were 
anxious  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Whether  or  not  the  Colonel's 
consent  could  be  won  remained  to  be  seen. 
The  platform  was  strong  for  pushing  the 
war ;  demanded  universal  military  training ; 
explicitly  declared  for  a  reading  and  writing 
knowledge  of  English  as  a  qualification  for 
all  new  voters ;  supported  the  submission  of 
the  Federal  suffrage  amendment ;  demanded 
a  new  child-labor  law,  and  took  advanced 
ground  generally  on  social  questions.  It  pro- 
nounced for  the  immediate  leaguing  together 
of  the  nations  to  secure  peace  and  enforce 
justice.  It  advocated  military  as  well  as 
economic  aid  to  Russia.  It  declared  for  open 
diplomacy  as  against  secret  treaties.  It  called 
attention  to  the  need  of  preparation  for  the 
conditions  that  we  must  meet  with  the  re- 
turn of  our  soldiers.  It  recognized  the  need 
of  a  budget  system  for  the  management  of 
national  expenditure.  It  demanded  a  relax- 
ing of  the  (irovernment  control  of  Industry 
after  the  war  necessity  is  past ;  and  declared 
against    permanent    Go\ernment    ownership. 
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•'»  . .    .,     ^  A  few  weeks  ago,  President  WIl- 

Politics    and  *    '  i  * 

the  Nation's    sofi  gavc  curiency  to  the  phrase 
Program       ^^^^n^-^^    jg    adjourned."      It    is 

true  that  the  best  sentiment  of  the  country 
demands  the  sincere  and  earnest  support  of 
every  measure  of  the  Administration  that  is 
intended  to  make  for  the  success  of  our  ac- 
cepted policies.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
President  Wilson  has  shown  great  intellec- 
tual and  moral  qualities  of  leadership;  and 
his  ability  to  master  and  use  the  Democratic 
party  for  large  things  has  been  a  constant 
surprise.  The  President  undoubtedly  is  will- 
ing to  have  "politics  adjourned" ;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  moment  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  which  Democratic  politi- 
cians took  a  real  vacation ;  and  Republican 
politicians  have  been  fairly  incessant  for  fully 
sixty  years.  In  the  elections  of  1916,  the 
Republicans  failed  by  the  merest  fluke  to  win 
the  Presidency  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  their  party  has  not  retired  from 
business.  In  our  opinion,  all  leading  parties 
have  risen  wonderfully  to  the  support  of  the 
nation's  cause  in  this  time  of  emergency.  It 
has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Democratic 
party  to  have  to  shoulder  so  much  practical 
responsibility.  Many  of  its  leaders  have 
grown  in  power  and  in  public  esteem,  under 
the  tests  of  the  past  year. 


HON.    WILL    H.     HAYS,    OF    INDIANA 
(Chairman   of  the  Republican   National   Committee) 


r«,>.,/.„       ^^^  while  many  Democrats  have 

vounzry  j  i  i  •  i 

Above  rendered  stalwart  service,  there 
"'^  ^  is  a  feeling  among  Republicans 
that  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country 
has  been  pushed  aside  for  party  reasons  at  a 
time  when  in  all  other  countries  the  experi- 
enced leaders  of  all  parties  were  fully  em- 
ployed in  Government  service.  In  the  House, 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  almost 
evenly  divided ;  yet  on  important  points  both 
sides  are  found  voting  with  little  dissent  in 
support  of  Presidential  measures.  Thus  the 
startling  transfer  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  was  made  with  only  four  op- 
posing votes.  In  any  case  the  present  Con- 
gress will  function  for  seven  full  months 
longer,  and  the  Wilson  Administration  for 
two  years  and  seven  months.  The  first  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress  to  be  elected  this 
year  will  open  in  December,  1919.  If  Re- 
publicans should  have  the  organizing  major- 
ity in  the  next  Congress,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  would  be  more  partisan  than  are  the 
Democrats  in  this  Congress;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  both  parties  would  continue  to 
support  the  President.  The  country  is  not 
in  a  partisan  mood.  It  is  determined  to 
stand  by  its  brave  sons  who  have  gone  to 
France,  and  it  proposes  to  concentrate  all 
efforts  for  winning  the  war  speedily. 

■n.  »,.  A  national  character  was  given 

The  Changing  .  .  „  ^ 

Scenes  of     to  the  meeting  at  Saratoga  by  the 

Part,  Strife     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

of  the  chief  speakers,  and  that  Mr.  Hays,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  came  from  Indiana  to  make  an 
address.  It  would  be  a  palpable  error  to  con- 
sider these  men  as  actuated  this  year  in  their 
relation  to  public  affairs  by  any  motives  ex- 
cept those  of  sincere  patriotism.  Their  hearts 
are  with  the  boys  who  have  gone  to  fight,  and 
their  hopes  are  for  righteous  victory  and  the 
country's  honor.  Mr.  Taft  gave  sober  rea- 
sons for  thinking  a  Republican  Congress 
would  serve  the  President's  cause  better  than 
a  Democratic.  It  will  take  another  month 
to  develop  the  issues  and  personalities  of  an 
autumn  campaign  that  will  evidently  be 
moderate  in  tone  and  free  from  old-time 
party  asperity.  Some  of  the  veteran  leaders 
whose  names  have  appeared  lately  in  the  obit- 
uary columns  had  been  active  in  days  when 
partisanship  was  in.deed  bitter  and  unre- 
strained. Mr.  Clarkson  for  years  had  swayed 
the  opinion  of  Iowa,  had  later  been  a  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee, 
and    had    filled    offices    under    two    or    three 
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@  Clinedinst 

BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN 
(Born  1847;  died  July  3) 


(g)  Bretzmaii 


CHARLES  W.  FAIRBANKS 
(Born  1852;  died  June  4) 


JAMES     S.     CLARKSON 
(Born  1842;  died  May  31) 


Presidents.  He  had  seen  three  generations  of 
valuable  public  service  in  his  own  family. 
Mr.  Fairbanks  had  been  Senator  and  Vice- 
president,  and  through  several  decades  a  lead- 
ing figure  among  the  Middle  Western  Re- 
publicans. Mr.  Tillman,  after  a  long  career 
in  the  storms  of  South  Carolina  politics  and 
amidst  changes  at  Washington,  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  surviving  landmarks 
of  the  political  period  that  followed  the  Civil 
War.  With  prejudices  now  laid  aside,  the 
whole  country  can  speak  with  esteem  and 
with  kindly  regret  of  these  veteran  partici- 
pants in  historic  controversies  that  were  inev- 
itable in  the  period  to  which  they  belonged. 

Making  "100    ^^^^  practical  the  movement  has 
Per  csnt."     becomc  for  building  up  a  round- 

Amer leans  j  j  i    ^        a 

ed  and  complete  American  na- 
tionality is  well  set  forth  in  Dr.  Wheaton's 
article  which  we  publish  this  month.  Dr. 
Wheaton  is  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  at  Washington,  and  is  the  active 
head  of  a  work  that  combines  official  and 
unofficial  agencies  in  efforts  to  make  true 
American  citizens  out  of  our  recent  immi- 
grants. The  army  is  doing  its  part ;  and  the 
schools  this  coming  year,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, will  realize  their  duty  as  an  agency 
for  making  American  citizens.  The  language 
of  the  country,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt  well 
said  at  Saratoga,  is  that  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  early  Dutch  of  New 
York  gave  up  their  language  and  became 
English-speakers.     The  sons  of  Germans  and 

Aug.— 2 


Scandinavians  and  Frenchmen  have  done  the 
same.     The  cherishing  of  ancestral  memories 
is  not  only  right  but  natural  and  desirable; 
allegiance,  however,  is  forward-looking,  not 
reminiscent.      When     Europeans     come     to 
America  they  are  making  a  home  for  their 
children  and  their  children's  children.     We 
want  none  here  of  the  other  type.     We  are 
not  going  to  be  less  national  after  this  war, 
but  more  national  by  a  great  deal.    The  more 
thoroughly  Americanized  our  inhabitants  be- 
come,  the  better  member  we  shall   be  of   a 
peace-keeping   society    of    nations.      We    are 
not   going   to   merge   or   lose   our   American 
identity  in  consequence  of  our  helping  Euro- 
pean peoples  to  protect  their  respective  rights 
as  self-determining  nations  and  states.     Our 
immigration  laws  have  already  been  changed 
in  anticipation  of  the  post-war  rush,  and  we 
must    also    change    our    naturalization    laws. 
Our  new  immigration  act  lets  in  those  who 
can  read  any  sort  of  language;  but  our  natu- 
ralization laws  must  be  changed  so  that  no 
man,    whether    foreign-born    or    native-born, 
may   be   allowed    to   vote   until   he  can   both 
speak    and    read    the    English    language,    can 
show  that  he  is  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  can  give  evidence  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  methods  and  principles  of  our  system  of 
democratic  government. 

„  ,         ^      Few    things    have    so    impressed 

Millions  of        ^        '  -11 

"IV.  5.  5."      huropeans    witli     the    greatness 

Purchasers  i  "^  r  a  • 

and  unity  oi  our  American  peo- 
ple as  the  fact  that  more  than  seventeen  mil- 
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Hon  people  subscribed  for  the  last  Liberty 
Loan.  ]VIr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  who  writes 
for  this  number  of  the  Review  on  the 
growth  of  the  thrift  movement  which  has 
been  organized  under  his  direction  as  head 
of  the  committee,  makes  the  surprising  an- 
nouncement that  about  thirty-five  million  in- 
dividuals are  pledged  to  the  regular  purchase 
of  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Our  foreign-born  elements  are  better  trained 
in  habits  of  economy  than  the  older  American 
elements.  It  was  thought  incredible  that 
the  proposed  maximum  amount  of  two  thou- 
sand million  dollars  could  be  put  into  Thrift 
Stamps  within  the  first  year  of  the  move- 
ment, beginning  last  December.  It  now 
seems  probable  that  this  will  be  realized. 

The  value  of  this  movement  for 

What  It  ,  r         •        •  1 

Means  to  the  purposcs  ot  wmomg  the  war 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  for  Government  use 
as  to  the  exercise  of  economies  which  release 
"goods  and  services"  for  war  use.  The  more 
extensively  and  completely  a  nation  is  able 
to  divert  its  labor  and  materials  to  war  ob- 
jects, the  stronger  it  is  for  victory.  Ger- 
many has  set  the  great  example  in  this  re- 
gard, and  France  and  England  have  been 
learning  the  lesson.  Mr.  Lamont  showed  us 
in  his  article  for  last  month's  Review  that 
Uncle  Sam  can  get  his  money  more  easily 
than  he  can  spend  it.  If  the  wool  and  cotton 
are  kept  for  civilian  uses,  and  the  mills  are 
employed  making  fabrics  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  fashion,  it  will  be  just  so  much 
harder  for  the  Government  to  equip  the  sol- 
diers with  uniforms,  shoes,  and  other  things. 
Meanwhile,  the  practise  of  thrift  will  bene- 
fit the  individual  and  his  family,  and  will 
create  an  immense  total  of  available  new 
capital  with  which  to  carry  on  business  after 
the  ^^•ar.  Capital  in  the  future  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  cooperation  of  millions  of  work- 
ers, out  of  their  savings,  rather  than  by  in- 
dividuals controlling  colossal  fortunes.  This 
period  of  high  wages,  if  saving  is  practised, 
will  result  in  a  wholesome  popular  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  This  is  conservatism  of  the 
safe  and  healthv  kind. 


Educating 


Dr.  Strayer,  the  newly  elected 
the'chiTdren  president  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  follows  Mr. 
Vanderlip's  article  with  an  account  of  the 
activities  among  the  school  children  for  thrift 
and  saving  as  a  part  of  the  "W.  S.  S."  sys- 
tem.    Dr.  Strayer  has  himself  had  direction 


of  this  movement  during  the  past  year,  md 
his  opportunities  for  patriotic  work  will  be 
still  greater  during  the  coming  year  by  rea- 
son of  his  leadership  of  the  great  national 
organization  of  our  teachers.  We  have 
learned  from  bankers  and  managers  of  safe- 
deposit  vaults  that  a  great  many  new  inves- 
tors have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  Ipse 
their  Liberty  Loan  certificates  through  fail- 
ure to  put  them  in  places  of  safety.  Many 
others  are  losing  their  War  Savings  Stamps. 
A  New  York  banker,  Mr.  Mattox,  tells  our 
readers  in  a  simple  and  direct  way  that  they 
should  not  fail  to  establish  relations  with  a 
savings  bank  or  some  other  financial  insti- 
tution. The  bankers  will  safely  protect  War 
Savings  Stamps  or  Liberty  Loan  certificates 
left  in  their  care.  All  of  the  post-offices  and 
ail  of  the  financial  institutions  will  gladly 
help  every  man,  woman,  or  child  to  buy 
stamps  or  Liberty  Bonds,  or  to  exchange 
the  one  kind  of  investment  into  the  other. 
After  the  disastrous  war  with  Germany, 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  the  French  people 
paid  off  a  large  indemnity  because  they  knew 
how  to  buy  government  bonds.  They  have 
maintained  French  credit  ever  since  through 
lending  their  money  to  the  Government 
habitually.  Every  French  working  man  or 
woman  knows  exactly  how  to  proceed  in  such 
transactions  as  converting  small  savings  into 
interest-bearing  obligations  of  France.  Mr. 
McAdoo,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  other  leaders 
must  go  still  farther  in  their  plans  and  meth- 
ods for  bringing  the  Treasury  and  the  banker 
into  simple  and  direct  relationship  with  the 
wage-earner. 

^^   ^   ^       So    far    as    the    Allies    are    coii- 

The  Food  i       i        r        i      •  •  •      r 

Situation       cerned,  the  rood  situation  is  rav- 

Finely  Met        ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^-^  ^^^^^   ^^j   ^^^^  ^^^ 

two  years.  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  great 
heights  in  her  demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bility of  home  production.  Wheat  acreage 
in  England  is  much  increased,  and  so  is  that 
of  potatoes,  while  vegetable  gardening  has 
been  expanded  beyond  all  expectations.  This 
means  less  demands  upon  ocean  tonnage  to 
supply  the  British  deficit  of  bread  and  meat. 
Reports  from  France  and  Italy  are  favorable 
as  regards  this  year's  wheat  crop.  We  are 
referring  in  another  paragaph  to  the  splen- 
did prospects  for  our  own  crops  of  1918. 
Mr.  Hoover  (who,  by  the  way,  visited  Eng- 
land last  month)  has  made  for  the  President 
a  most  encouraging  review  of  the  work  of 
the  Food  Administration  for  the  year  which 
ended  June  30.     We  had  shipped  more  than 
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3,000,000,000  pounds  of  meats  and  fats  to 
Allied  destinations,  as  compared  with  2,166,- 
500,000  the  previous  year.  Our  shipment  of 
cereals  had  increased  from  260,000,000  bush- 
els to  nearly  341,000,000.  Early  this  year 
the  food  control  of  England  and  France 
asked  us  to  send  75,000,000  bushels  of  last 
year's  wheat  crop,  in  addition  to  all  that 
had  been  asked  and  promised.  Mr.  Hoover 
says  that  we  have  actually  made  this  85,- 
000,000,  although  our  surplus  was  more  than 
exhausted  when  the  request  came.  He  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  we  had  a  very  short 
wheat  crop  last-  year,  and  failure  of  much 
of  our  corn  crop  to  mature  properly.  He 
attributes  the  wonderful  figures  of  our 
wheat  export  to  the  willing  self-denial  of 
the  American  public.  Meanw^hile,  deserved 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  work  of  the 
late  Lord  Rhondda  (better  known  as  the 
Welsh  coal  baron,  David  A.  Thomas)  who 
as  British  Food  Controller  had  put  England 
on  rations  and  tided  over  the  most  critical 
year  of  the  war.  His  death  occurred  on 
July  3. 
^     ^  Mr.    Hoover   has   had    the    un- 

Our  Farmers       f    •■!•  •  r  •^^' 

of  the  lailmg  cooperation  or  millions 
Future  ^^  women  in  their  household 
management  and  of  many  thousands  of 
hotels  and  restaurants.  To  eat  less  meat 
and  a  variety  of  vegetable  products  will 
benefit  rather  than  hurt  most  Americans. 
Our  brilliant  friend,  Mr.  Lou  D.  Sweet,  of 


LORD   RHONDDA 


THE    FIRST    STAGL   OK   A    MM-:   I'KKIOKM  ANC  K 
From  the   Western  Mail  (Cardiff) 


the  Hoover  organization  at  Washington, 
told  the  readers  of  this  Review  last  month 
about  the  making  and  the  value  of  potato 
flour.  Government  money,  if  necessary, 
ought  to  establish  an  immense  potato-flour 
mill  in  Maine,  another  in  Colorado,  one  in 
northern  New  York,  and  two  or  three  for 
sweet     potatoes     in     the     South.     Properly 

made,  potato  flour 
affords  the  solution 
of  a  great  problem, 
that  of  stabilizing 
potato  prices  and 
utilizing  the  potato 
surplus.  This  is  one 
illustration  of  the 
great  progress  that 
lies  ahead  of  our 
agriculture  when 
science  and  public 
policy  can  act  to- 
gether in  a  large  and 
bold  way.  We  are 
publishing  two 
thoughtful  and  able 
articles  this  month, 
looking  to  the  future 
of  our  agriculture, 
one  from  the  South  and  the  other  from  the  far 
West.  The  first  is  from  Clarence  Poe,  of 
North  Carolina,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the 
whole  region  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  proves  that  agricul- 
ture in  the  future  must  command  high  prices 
for  its  products,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
build  up  our  soils  and  to  keep  in  use  the 
Eastern  lands  which  were  temporarily  put 
out  of  commission  by  the  flood  of  products 
from  the  prairies. 

Policies  ^^^'  California  article  repre- 
for  States  sents  the  efforts  and  views  Dr 
El  wood  Mead,  who  is  taking  the 
lead  on  behalf  of  his  State  government  in  a 
new  and  scientific  form  of  agricultural  col- 
onization. Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  in  his  proposals  for  providing 
returned  American  soldiery  with  opportuni- 
ties to  take  up  farming,  has  in  mind  certain 
projects  and  methods  that  are  in  line  with 
what  Dr.  Mead  is  demonstrating.  A  leader 
like  Clarence  Poe  ought  to  inspiie  the  State 
governments  of  \^irginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  anil  Georgia  to  adopt  farm 
policies  involving  the  advance  of  a  few  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  State  money  with  which 
to  estabh'sh  rcturrung  soldiers  '\n  those  States, 
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enabling  them  to  acquire  improved  farms 
properly  equipped,  on  a  plan  of  installment 
payments  covering  perhaps  a  thirty-year 
period.  Our  States  should  no  longer  be 
afraid  of  doing  big  things  for  their  own 
welfare.  We  have  in  mind  especially  the 
promotion  of  farming,  the  making  of  coun- 
try roads,  and  the  full  provision  of  the  best 
practical  schools  throughout  the  country  dis- 
tricts. 

„.,.,      .        President    Hibben   of    Princeton 

Militarizing  ...  ,       , 

the  contributes   to   this   issue  or   the 

Colleges  REVIEW  an  account  of  the  plans 
which  will  go  into  effect  next  month  for 
bringing  that  great  institution  under  military 
discpiline,  Princeton  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  helping  to  formulate  a  system  that 
Secretary-  Baker  and  the  War  Department 
have  announced  as  applicable  to  colleges  in 
general  throughout  the  country.  We  hope 
that  parents  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  send- 
ing their  eighteen-year-old  boys  to  college, 
and  in  giving  full  consent  to  the  plans  as 
worked  out.  By  shortening  vacations,  it  will 
be  made  possible  to  graduate  in  three  years  in- 
stead of  four.  The  colleges  already  have  fa- 
cilities which  the  army  cannot  create,  for 
training  officers  in  ways  that  will  fit  them  for 
various  special  lines  of  service.  There  has 
now  been  formed  a  new  organization  in  the 
army,  known  as  the  Students  Army  Training 
Corps.  The  Government  provides  uniforms 
and  equipment  and  military  supervision  and 
instruction.  It  proposes  to  hold  six-weeks 
summer  camps  for  more  intensive  military 
work,  during  which  the  students  will  receive 
the  pay  of  army  privates.  Enlistment  in  the 
freshman  year  is  expected,  but  it  is  the  army 
plan  to  keep  the  students  in  college  until  they 
have  graduated,  even  if  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  provided  they  are  in  training  for 
some  particular  purpose.  Special  camps  are 
now  being  held,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.,  and  the  Presidio,  California,  to 
train  faculty  members  and  others  for  help- 
ing to  carry  on  the  instructional  work  of  the 
Students  Arm\'  Training  Corps. 

^^^  During  July   the  Allied   nations 

to  Help  were  continuing  to  discuss  the 
question  how  to  help  and  relieve 
Russia,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  control  of 
Russian  domains  by  the  Germans.  A  limited 
Allied  force  was  landed  at  Kola  to  help  the 
natives  who  were  opposing  the  advance  of  the 
Germans  and  Finns.  The  most  sensational 
situation  was  that  created  bv  the  Czecho-Slo- 


vak  troops,  who  were  holding  a  long  stretch 
of  the  Siberian  Railroad  and  massing  at  Vlad- 
ivostok. These  consisted  of  Bohemian  and 
kindred  regiments,  formerly  of  the  Austrian 
army,  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  become 
prisoners  of  war  in  Russia  and  who  for  sev- 
eral months  had  been  trying  to  make  their 
way  out  of  Russia  and  across  Siberia,  with  a 
view  to  joining  the  Allies  in  France.  In 
some  quarters  it  has  been  thought  possible  to 
use  these  men  as  a  nucleus  for  driving  Bolshe- 
viki  and  German  influences  from  Siberia.  It 
was  reported,  after  the  middle  of  July,  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States  had  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  a  plan  for  immediate  mili- 
tary intervention,  to  be  followed  by  a  large 
project  of  Red  Cross  relief  and  economic  aid. 
No  definite  statements  had  been  made  at 
Washington  when  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press.  The  German  point  of  view  re- 
garding Russian  collapse,  as  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Hans  Delbriick,  will  be  found  summarized  in 
our  "Leading  Articles  of  the  Month." 

Distress  Conditions  In  Turkey  have  not 
w  Persia  and  been  f  ully  reported  of  late  ;  but 
"'^  ^'^  from  the  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief  Committee,  through  its  exceptional 
facilities,  we  learn  of  terrible  famines 
and  widespread  epidemics.  The  organization 
is  about  to  change  its  name  in  view  of  its  ex- 
panding work  for  the  races  and  peoples  of 
western  Asia.  It  has  now  sent  an  important 
relief  expedition  to  Persia,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  move- 
ment is  strongly  supported  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  our  State  De- 
partment. In  the  near  future  we  shall  deal 
more  extensively  with  these  conditions  in 
Persia  and  Turkey. 

y.^^  Congress  In  the  middle  of  July 
Lawmakers  agreed  upon  a  virtual  adjourn- 
ment for  about  five  weeks.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will,  mean- 
while, work  upon  the  details  of  what  must 
be  the  largest  of  all  tax-bills  in  legislative 
history.  It  had  been  agreed  without  opposi- 
tion to  authorize  a  fourth  "Liberty  Loan," 
this  time  of  $8,000,000,000.  An  army  ap- 
propriation bill  carrying  $12,000,000,000  had 
been  passed,  and  total  government  outlays 
for  the  coming  year  are  authorized  to  the 
amoiHit  of  $24,000,000,000.  Great  things 
were  done  easily  and  unanimously.  Some 
matters  of  detail  provoked  debate  and  con- 
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sumed  time.  One  of  these  was  the  price  of 
wheat, — a  thing  better  suited  to  executive  ac- 
tion than  to  the  fiat  of  law-makers.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  session  has  been  creditable. 

The  Nation  ^^^  ^^^'^^f  ^^  ^^^  telegraph  oper- 
Takes  Over  the  ators,  which  had  been  called  for 
e  egrap  July  8,  was  Called  off  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Gompers.  It  is  understood 
that  the  representative  of  the  operators,  who 
yielded  to  their  appeals,  had  been  given  defi- 
nite assurance  that  the  Government  would 
take  control  of  the  telegraph  lines  if  neces- 
sary. The  House  of  Representatives  had 
already  rushed  through  a  resolution  grant- 
ing the  President  power  to  take  over  both 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of  the 
country.  The  measure  was  pushed  through 
the  Senate  with  scarcely  less  haste,  and  the 
bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  July  16. 
The  properties  covered  by  the  bill  in  its  de- 
scription of  those  that  may,  at  the  President's 
discretion,  be  conscripted  into  the  nation's 
service,  are  "any  telegraph,  telephone,  ma- 
rine cable,  or  radio  system  or  systems."  The 
measure  provides  for  the  Government  con- 
trol of  the  lines  during  the  w^ar,  and  for  a 
"just  compensation"  to  the  present  private 
owners.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  haste  with 
which  this  very  large  and  important  piece 
of  business  was  transacted  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  attempt  to  prescribe  what  "just 
compensation"  shall  be.  In  the  case  of  the 
taking  over  of  the  railways  there  was  a  very 
specific  definition  of  the  compensation,  which 
apparently  left  only  small  and  non-essential 
matters  to  be  thrashed  out ;  and  yet  six 
months  after  the  roads  were  taken  over  the 
Government  and  stockholders  had  not 
agreed  on  the  form  of  contract. 

As  a  legislative  and  political  mat- 
Question  in  tcr,  this  question  of  the  "wires" 
ongress  ^^^^^  ^j^^  dominant  one  at  Wash- 
ington during  the  first  half  of  July.  Con- 
gress desired  to  take  a  recess  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  the  President  insisted  upon  action  on  the 
telegraph  resolution  first,  and  his  influence 
prevailed.  The  House  voted  after  two  hours' 
debate  with  only  four  members  in  opposition. 
The  Senate  committee  heard  one  witness — 
namely,  IVIr.  Newcomb  Carlton,  president  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company — after 
which  the  measure  w^s  favorably  reported  on 
July  9,  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3.  The  resolution 
granting  power  to  the  President  to  take  over 
the  wire   lines   finally   passed   the   Senate   on 


©  Clinedinst 

HON.   ALBERT   SIDNEY   BURLESON 

(Who  will  be  Director-General  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  in  conjunction  with  his  administration 
of  the   Post-office   Department) 

July  13,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16.  Various 
amendments  had  failed  after  sharp  discus- 
sion, one  of  these  being  an  attempt  to  hold 
the  telephone  system  under  private  control. 
It  was  stated  at  first  that  the  President 
merely  wished  to  have  power,  so  that  com- 
munication in  war  time  might  not  be  ob- 
structed by  a  strike.  But  it  became  known 
later  that  it  was  the  Administration  plan  to 
take  over  immediately,  at  one  sweep,  all  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  of  the  coun- 
try and  all  the  ocean  cable  lines  that  could- 
be  commandeered  without  contravention  of 
foreign  rights.  It  was  argued  in  the  Senate 
that  there  might  be  involved  a  dangerous  in- 
terference with  the  transmission  of  news  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press;  but  the  spokesmen 
for  the  Administration  denied  that  any  cen- 
sorship beyond  that  which  already  exists 
would  be  exercised. 

o   *      t..     The    President   had    alreadv    de- 

Postnuister  .  ^  ■ 

Burleson  us  cidcd  that  the  wire  services 
should  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Postmaster-General.  In  all  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  (jovernment  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  their  management  is 
vested  in  that  of  the  post-office.  Phe  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  have  been  far  more 
efficient   and   satisfactory   to   the   public   than 
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before  men  like  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Carlton  and 
others  had  tempered  monopoly  with  public 
spirit  and  intelligence.  The  great  fault  of 
the  Post-office  department  has  always  been 
its  lack  of  continuity  considered  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  There  has  been  crying  need 
of  a  permanent  director  of  the  posts,  who 
should  be  a  business  man  of  the  kind  of  abil- 
ity iVIr.  Vail  or  Mr.  Carlton  possesses.  It 
has  been  an  outrage  that  the  postal  service 
should  have  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
changing  political  administrations.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  why  so  many  competent  and 
thoughtful  men  have  for  many  years  opposed 
Government  ownership  of  telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone lines  has  been  the  horrible  example 
of  party  politics  and  business  chaos  in  the 
management  of  the  postal  system.  It  will 
now  become  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  non-partisan  business  administra- 
tion of  the  services  that  are  being  taken  over, 
precisely  as  we  have  non-partisan  business 
management  of  the  railroads  under  Mr. 
McAdoo.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
necessity  of  a  businesslike  management  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  may  lead  to 
putting  the  Post-office  also  on  a  business  basis. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Burleson 

Traditional       u  j  j    ^u  r 

Fauiu  has  advanced  the  cause  oi  a  non- 
political  postal  service.  He  has 
stood  with  President  Wilson  and  all  right- 
thinking  people  against  the  party-spoils  plan 
of  giving  postmasterships  as  personal  or 
political  rewards.  He  has  earnestly  desired 
to  make  the  service  better  in  every  way  than 
he  found  it.  But  the  service  has  never 
been  thoroughly  studied — at  least  not  for  a 
great  many  years — from  the  standpoint  of 
its  operation  as  a  business  enterprise.  Thus 
Congress  has  chosen  to  inflict  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  a  radical  change  in  certain 
postal  rates,  without  having  allowed  the  sub- 
ject to  be  studied  by  a  competent  commission. 
For  more  than  forty  years  the  country  has 
enjoyed  a  system  of  uniform  rates  of  postage 
on  second-class  matter  (newspapers  and 
periodicals).  In  earlier  times,  rates  had  been 
based  upon  distances,  and  the  subscriber  had 
paid  the  postage  at  his  local  post-office.  It 
was  a  great  step  in  advance  to  have  fixed  the 
uniform  rate  (which  was  at  first  two  cents 
a  pound  and  then  reduced  to  one  cent)  for 
the  entire  country.  The  present  Congress 
has  taken  the  backward  step  of  creating  a 
zone  system,  with  increasing  rates  based  upon 
distances.  The  new  system  became  operative 
on  July  1. 


The  change  was  made  without 
Postal  step      knowledge  or   understanding   in 

Congress,  through  the  insistence 
of  .certain  men  w^ho  had  rested  their  argu- 
ments upon  a  fallacious  method  of  computing 
the  cost  of  the  service.  Even  at  the  low  rate 
of  one  cent  a  pound,  it  could,  we  think,  be 
shown  (to  a  commission  of  thoroughly  intel- 
ligent business  men)  that  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers  and  periodicals  through- 
out the  country  has  been  a  source  of  profit 
rather  than  of  loss  to  the  Government.  And 
this,  quite  apart  from  the  convenience  to  the 
public,  and  the  advantages  of  a  nation-wide 
diffusion  of  intelligence  and  opinion  as 
against  a  more  exclusively  local  kind  of  jour- 
nalism. Thus  under  the  old  rates,  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany with  the  post-office  has  been  on  such 
terms,  considered  as  a  whole,  that  any  pri- 
vate company  under  like  circumstances  would 
have  been  glad  to  render  the  services  for  the 
amounts  paid.  Congress  has  so  many  mat- 
ters to  attend  to  that  few  of  its  members  can 
study  for  themselves  so  technical  a  matter  as 
the  income  and  outgo  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment. Therefore,  we  need  a  permanent 
business  organization.  Public  control  of  the 
wire  lines  is  a  great  experiment,  and  every- 
one must  hope  for  its  triumph  over  antici- 
pated difficulties.  Doubtless  there  are  great 
possible  advantages  in  consolidating  services. 

The  month  of  June  brought  bad 
tlYcrop!     weather  for  wheat,  and  the  hope 

for  a  billion  bushel  crop  was 
lost  in  a  deterioration  for  the  month  esti- 
mated at  40,000,000  bushels.  This  brings 
the  present  forecast  for  wheat  production  in 
1918  to  something  less  than  900,000,000 
bushels,  still  well  above  the  five-year  average. 
The  weather  has  been  harmful  to  other 
crops  also  to  a  less  degree,  but  corn  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  record  in  production,  now 
estimated  at  3,160,000,000  bushels,  although 
the  acreage  is  some  5  per  cent,  smaller  than 
that  of  last  year.  This  and  the  indicated 
yields  of  barley,  rye,  sweet  potatoes  and  rice 
will  make  records  for  our  agricultural  his- 
tory. The  crops  of  oats,  white  potatoes, 
tobacco,  and  hay  will  all  be  larger  than  the 
average  of  the  preceding  five  years. 

^,    „       .In   the   last   weeks   of    lune   the 

The  Report        t-'    j         i    a-       j      /^ 

on    Profit-     T cderal    1  rade  Commission 
eenng  made  a  report  to  the  Senate  on 

v\  ar.  time  profiteering,  which  brought  many 
sensational  headlines  in  the  newspaper  com- 
ment.    A  careful  examination  of  the  report 
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and  of  the  protests  against  its  charges  made 
by  a  number  of  industrial  concerns  suggests 
that  the  Commission  was  unfortunate  in  its 
phrasing  and  in  its  selection  of  certain  fig- 
ures. The  net  result  of  the  facts  produced 
in  the  report  did  not  justify  the  violent 
charges  of  scandalous  profit-making  that 
many  newspapers  found  in  the  document  on 
a  first  reading.  For  instance,  the  citation 
of  a  food  concern  making  a  profit  of  2183 
per  cent,  in  our  first  war  year  furnishes  the 
material  for  a  highly  sensational  head  line 
and  much  incitement  of  the  public.  But 
when  a  slightly  more  careful  reading  dis- 
closes that  this  concern  was  an  individual 
with  $1000  capital,  who  had  shown  a  loss 
of  484  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year,  the 
matter  becomes  ridiculous.  In  a  more  im- 
portant item  of  the  report,  in  the  course  of 
a  denunciatory  revelation  of  the  profits  real- 
ized by  the  great  packing  houses,  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  one  of  the  packers  showed 
a  profit  of  263.7  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock.  It  is  true,  the  report  also  states,  that 
this  profit  amounted  to  18.6  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  company,  but 
the  quoting  of  the  263.7  per  cent,  was,  of 
course,  the  figure  that  would  catch  the  public 
eye  and  it  was  a  statement  entirely  useless 
except  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  criticism. 
The  packers  have  made  very  energetic  pro- 
test, and  the  individual  concern  just  re- 
ferred to  states  publicly  that  its  profit  for 
the  year  1917  was  14^  per  cent,  on  its  in- 
vestment. The  largest  packer  asserts  that 
its  business  is  realizing  a  profit  of  one-quarter 
of  one  cent  per  pound  of  product. 

A  fair  analysis  of  the  Commerce 

Price-Fixing      /^    .„       •      •    „»  .        j 

and  Profits  L^ommission  s  report  does  not 
produce  any  startling]  fact  of 
general  application  other  than  that  very  large 
profits  have  accrued  to  American  industries 
in  1917  because  of  the  stupendous  demand 
created  by  war  conditions,  a  result  accentu- 
ated in  numbers  of  cases  of  the  most  efficient 
industrial  concerns  by  the  Government  s- pol- 
icy of  price  fixing,  which  was  bound  to  pro- 
duce great  profits  for  those  businesses  turn- 
ing out  their  product  at  the  lowest  cost.  In 
other  words,  with  a  copper  price  set  by  the 
Government  high  enough  to  afford  a  profit 
to  the  mines  producing  under  the  least  fav- 
orable conditions — necessary  in  order  that 
the  vitally  important  quantity  production 
should  be  achieved — and  with  every  pound 
of  copper  snapped  up  by  the  war  demand, 
it  was  entirely  inevitable  that  the  mines  pro- 


ducing the  metal  at  the  lowest  cost  would 
show  unprecedented  profits.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  McAdoo  had  very  clearly  and 
fairly  pointed  this  out  in  the  course  of  his 
recommendations  for  a  true  excess  war 
profits  tax. 

T  ,      n  .u      There    is    a    growing    body    of 

Taking  Rather  .     .  .  *="  i  i 

Than  Prevent'  opmion  m  the  couutry  that  the 
ing  rofita  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  j^^j  ^^^|^  ^^^  situa- 
tion is  not  to  rail  at  the  people  who  have 
made  profits,  or  to  embark  in  hopelessly 
complicated  schemes  to  prevent  them  from 
showing  large  gains  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  less  fortunately  situated  concerns  in  the 
same  line  of  business  actively  producing — 
but  to  look  at  the  great  earnings  of  industry 
with  smiling  satisfaction  and  promptly  take 
them  in  the  form  of  taxes  (in  so  far  as  they 
are  the  result  of  war  conditions)  for  the 
nation's  w^ar  needs.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has,  it  is  understood,  a  very  definite  program 
for  doing  this.  It  should  of  course  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  last  revenue  bill. 
On  July  13  Mr.  Kitchin's  committee  closed 
the  hearings,  which  had  lasted  nearly  a 
month,  in  relation  to  the  new  $8,000,000,- 
000  revenue  bill;  and  a  few  days  later  a 
skeleton  draft  of  the  measure  was  prepared. 
The  amount  of  money  aimed  at  is  of  course 
vastly  greater  than  was  ever  before  con- 
templated in  a  revenue  raising  measure,  and 
it  is  already  apparent  that  very  radical  tax- 
ing devices  w^ill  be  necessary.  It  is  under- 
stood that  in  addition  to  a  true  war  excess 
profits  tax  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  ex- 
isting unsatisfactory  and  unjust  excess  profits 
tax  based  on  invested  capital,  the  new  bill 
will  have  recourse  to  largely  increased  in- 
come rates,  and  an  elaborate  schedule  of  so- 
called  luxury  taxes.  One  item  of  very  great 
bulk  in  the  making  up  of  the  eight  billion 
dollars  is  contingent  on  the  progress  of  a 
federal  prohibition  law.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  assum- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  such  prohibition 
Inw  this  autumn,  and  that  they  are  safe  in 
going  ahead  to  figure  on  the  liquor  taxes 
as  an  important  aid  in  their  tremendous 
task.  A  definite  proposal  is  the  doubling  of 
the  present  rates  on  alcoholic  beverages 
which  would  bring  the  tax  on  whisky,  for 
instance,  from  $3.20  a  gallon  to  $6.40  and 
would,  if  there  were  no  decrease  in  con- 
sumption, at  one  stroke  raise  nine  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  against  half  that  sum 
paid  last  year  by  the  liquor  interests. 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 

{From   June  jS  to  July  ig,  I918) 


The  Last  Part  of  June 

June  18. — The  British  troopship  Divinsk,  under 
charter  by  the  American  Government,  is  torpedoed 
in  the  western  Atlantic  while  returning,  without 
troops;  21  of  the  crew  (British)   are  lost. 

June  20. — The  flooded  Piave  River  endangers 
the  positions  of  Austrian  units  which  crossed  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  the  offensive;  the  Italians  be- 
gin   a    series   of   counter    attacks. 

June  21. — Premier  von  Seydler,  of  Austria,  sub- 
mits his   resignation  to  Emperor   Charles. 

June  23. — The  Austrian  army  begins  a  precipi- 
tate withdrawal  across  the  Piave  River,  evacuat- 
ing all  territory  gained  in  its  recent  offensive. 

June  24. — The  German  Foreign  Secretary,  Dr. 
Richard  von  Kuehlmann,  addresses  the  Reich- 
stag on  the  military  situation;  he  declares  that 
Russia  has  been  revealed  as  starting  the  war,  the 
end  of  which  "can  hardly  be  expected  through 
military  decisions  alone";  he  states  as  Germany's 
war  aims — existence  within  boundaries  drawn  for 
her  by  history,  overseas  possessions  correspond- 
ing to  her  greatness  and  wealth,  and  the  freedom 
of  the   sea. 

The  United  States  ratifies  an  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  which  permits  the  drafting  into  the 
British  army  of  American  citizens  resident  in 
Great  Britain,   and   vice  versa. 

Herr  Bahnhaus,  Minister  of  Railways  in  the 
von  Seydler  cabinet,  is  invited  by  Emperor 
Charles  to  form  an  Austrian  ministry. 

June  25. — American  troops  capture  an  impor- 
tant position  reestablished  by  the  Germans  in  a 
corner  of  Belleau  Wood,  northwest  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,   taking   240   prisoners. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  addresses  Parliament  on 
the  Irish  situation,  regretting  that  a  measure  of 
self-government  had  not  been  established  when 
conditions  were  favorable,  and  expressing  a  hope 
tor  normal  conditions  and  a  settlement  even  dur- 
ing the  war. 

June  26. — An  oflicial  Italian  statement  places 
Austrian  losses  at  200,000  and  explains  that  while 
Austrian  withdrawal  across  the  Piave  has  ren- 
dered improbable  a  new  offensive,  it  has  kept  in- 
tact  the   enemy's   defensive    position. 

A  sugar-rationing  system  goes  into  effect  in  the 
L'nited  States,  limiting  private  consumers  to  three 
pounds    per    month. 

June  27. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
a  regiment  of  United  States  troops  has  been  or- 
dered from  France  for  immediate  service  in  Italy. 

The  Canadian  hospital  ship  Llandovery  Castle 
is  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  without 
warning,  the  submarine  commander  claiming  that 
it  carried  "eight  American  flight  oflncers;"  there 
are  only  24  survivors  of  258  persons  on  board. 

Merchant  shipping  losses  during  May,  accord- 
ing to  official  announcement  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, were:  British,  224,735  tons;  Allied  and 
neutral,  130,959  tons — the  total  being  slightly 
more  than  half  the  destruction  in  May,  1917. 
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June  28. — Allied  attacks  are  successful  against 
two  points  in  the  German  line:  southwest  of 
Ypres,  the  British  move  forward  nearly  a  mile 
and  capture  three  hamlets;  southwest  of  Soissons, 
the  French  advance  more  than  a  mile  and  capture 
important  heights. 

June  29. — The  Austrian  Emperor  refuses  Pre- 
mier von  Seydler's  resignation,  and  summons  the 
Reichsrath  to  meet  on  July  16. 

The  Hungarian  Premier,  Dr.  Alexander 
Wekerle,  in  denying  rumors  of  excessive  losses 
in  the  recent  unsuccessful  offensive  against  Italy, 
admits  that  about  100,000  men  were  lost  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing. 

The  First  Week  of  July 

July  1. — Americans  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  sec- 
tor again  move  forward,  occupying  the  village  of 
Vaux  and  taking  more  than  500  prisoners. 

It  is  reported  that  American  marines  have  been 
landed  at  Kola  (an  important  Russian  port  in 
the  province  of  Archangel),  in  cooperation  with 
British  and  French  naval  forces,  to  protect  vast 
military    supplies. 

July  2. — Official  figures  of  American  troops 
dispatched  to  France  are  made  public — begin- 
ing  with  1718  in  May,  1917,  and  ending  with 
276,372  in  June,  1918;  the  aggregate  is  1,019,115. 

July  3. — The  United  States  transport  Coving- 
ion  (formerly  the  German  passenger  steamer 
Cincinnati)  is  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  a  return 
voyage,  with  a  loss  of  six  lives  only. 

July  4. — President  Wilson,  speaking  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington (Mount  Vernon),  declares  that:  "The  set- 
tlement must  be  final.  .  .  .  No  half-way  de- 
cision is  conceivable ;"  he  sums  up  the  things  for 
which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
fighting:  "The  reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  sustained  by  the  or- 
ganized opinion  of  mankind." 

Australian  troops,  assisted  by  American  in- 
fantry and  a  large  number  of  "tanks,"  capture 
the  village  of  Hamel,  near  Amiens. 

A  new  provisional  government  of  Siberia  is 
established  at  Vladivostok,  by  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vaks,  whose  program  includes  liberation  from  the 
Bolsheviki. 

July  5. — The  Prussian  electoral  reform  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  goes  to 
the  upper  house  (which  will  not  meet  until  Sep- 
tember). 

July  6. — The  German  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
Gen.  Count  von  Mirbach  (declared  by  Kerensky 
to  be  the  real  ruler  of  Russia),  is  assassinated  at 
Moscow. 

The  Italians  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  the 
coastal  zone  between  the  old  and  new  Piave 
deltas,  recovering  ground  held  by  the  enemy  since 
November;  it  is  officially  stated  that  Austrian 
prisoners  taken  since  June  15  total  523  officers 
and   23,911    men. 
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Italian  and  French  troops  in  Albania  begin  an 
attack  against  the  long-standing  Austrian  line, 
near  the  Adriatic  coast. 

The  Second  Week  of  July 

July  9. — Dr.  Richard  von  Kuehlmann,  German 
Foreign  Minister  since  August,  1917,  resigns  his 
office  because  of  criticism  over  his  recent  speech 
in  the  Reichstag;  Admiral  von  Hintze,  for  some 
time  in  the  diplomatic  service,  is  named  as  his 
successor. 

The  Russian  Bolshevik  government  announces 
several  military  successes  against  Czecho-SIovak 
forces  in  the  Volga   region. 

July  10. — Berat,  a  strategic  town  in  Albania  is 
captured  by  Italian  troops,  which  advanced 
twenty-five  miles  in  three  days  over  a  front  of 
fifty  miles. 

July  11. — The  German  Chancellor,  von  Hert- 
ling,  speaking  in  the  Reichstag,  describes  as  in- 
sults recent  utterances  of  President  Wilson  and 
British  Foreign  Minister  Balfour,  who  desire  Ger- 
many's destruction;  serious  efforts  for  peace  will 
be  examined  carefully,  but  the  Russian  treaty  must 
stand;  he  refers  to  Belgium  as  "a  pawn  for  future 
negotiations,"  there  being  "no  intention  to  keep 
Belgium   in   any   form   whatever." 

July  13. — An  official  report  states  that  the  Brit- 
ish Air  Force,  during  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1917,  destroyed  2150  hostile  machines  on  the  west- 
ern front  alone  and  drove  down  out  of  control 
1083,  besides  623  shot  down  by  the  navy. 

France's  "Bastile  Day"  is  celebrated  throughout 
the  United  States. 

July  14. — Lord  Robert  Cecil  (British  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minis- 
ter of  Blockade),  referring  to  discussion  of  trade 
after  the  war,  declares  that  an  economic  asso- 
ciation of  twenty-four  nations  is  already  in  ex- 
istence. 


The    Third  Week   of  July 

July  15. — The  German  drive  toward  Paris  is 
renewed  (after  comparative  quiet  lasting  a 
month),  on  a  56-mile  front  centering  at  Rheims, 
gaining  an  average  of  three  miles  on  half  the 
front;  in  the  American  sector,  around  Chateau- 
Thierry,  a  counter-attack  forces  15,000  Germans 
back  across  the  Marne. 

Haiti  declares  war  on  Germany,  the  Council 
of  State  (with  legislative  power)  acting  upon  the 
demand  of  President  d'Artiguenave. 

Lieut.  Quentin  Roosevelt  (youngest  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  four  sons  in  service)  is  killed  in 
an  airplane  fight  over  the  German  lines  (see 
page  125). 

July  16. — Baron  Burian,  Austro-Hungarian  For- 
eign Minister,  submits  to  the  Reichsrath  a  de- 
tailed report  on  peace  discussions;  he  approves 
"heartily  to  a  great  extent"  President  Wilson's 
principles  announced  on  July  4,  and  states  that 
"we  are  prepared  to  discuss  everything  except 
our  own   territory." 

July  18. — French  and  American  forces  launch 
a  successful  counter-attack  against  the  western 
side  of  the  salient  in  the  German  line,  from  Sois- 
sons  to  Chateau-Thierry  (between  the  Aisne  and 
the  Marne),  gaining  from  two  to  six  miles  along 
the  whole   front. 

July  19. — The  French  War  Office  states  that 
17,000  German  prisoners  and  300  guns  have  been 
taken  in  two  days. 

The  United  States  cruiser  San  Diego  (formerly 
the  California)  is  blown  up  and  sunk  off  Long 
Island  {N.  Y.)  :  6  lives  are  lost:  cause  of 
explosion  unknown. 

July  20. — It  is  reported  that  General  Ludendorff 
has  succeeded  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg 
(rumors  of  whose  death  are  incessant)  as  Chief 
of   the    German    General    Staff. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From  June  20  to  July  20,  1918) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

June  22. — In  the  House,  the  Fortifications  bill 
is  introduced,  carrying  immediate  appropriations 
of  $500,000,000  for  artillery  and  $2,000,000,000 
for  ammunition;  total  appropriations  and  author- 
izations  are   $5,435,000,000. 

June  24. — The  Senate  passes  the  Sundry  Civil 
appropriation  bill  ($3,000,000,00)  ;  the  general  ar- 
bitration treaty  with  Great  Britain  is  extended  for 
a  period  of  five  years;  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  providing  for  the  application  of  con- 
scription to  the  citizens  of  each  country  who  re- 
side in  the  other  country,  is   ratified. 

The   House   adopts  the   Fortifications   bill. 

June  28. — The  Senate  rejects  by  decisive  ma- 
jorities several  amendments  to  the  Army  bill 
vyhich  would  extend  the  age  limits  of  the  Selec- 
tive  Draft   law. 

The  House,  after  brief  debate,  passes  a  bill 
authorizing  $8,000,000,000   additional    in   bonds. 


June  29. — Both  branches  repass  the  Post-office 
appropriation  bill,  eliminating  the  provision  for 
maintaining  mail  tubes  between  sub-stations  in 
large  cities,  which  brought  a  Presidential  vote. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Armv  appropriation  bill 
($12,000,000,000),  the  Fortifications  bill  ($5,000,- 
000,000),  and  the  Sundry  Civil  appropriation  bill 
($3,000,000,000). 

July  1. — The  House  passes  a  new  I'rgency  De- 
ficiency bill,  carrying  $1,000,000,000,  and  repasses 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appropri- 
ation bill,  vetoed  by  the  President,  eliminating  a 
provision  establishing  an  eight-hour  day  (instead 
of  seven)  for  (lovernment  employees;  letters  from 
the  President,  the  Postmaster-CJeneral,  the  Sec- 
retary of  \\\ar,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
are  read,  endorsing  a  pending  resolution  for 
Goveriunent  control  and  operation  of  telegraph 
and    telephone    lines. 

July  3. —  The  House  passes  a  bill  providing  for 
the  Fourteenth  Census,  in   1920. 
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Julv  5. — The  Senate  adopts,  without  amendment 
and  without  roll-call,  the  $8,000,000,000  bondbill. 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  221  to  4,  adopts  the  reso- 
lution empowering  the  President  to  take  over  the 
telegraph   and   telephone   systems   of   the   country. 

July  6. — The  Senate  adopts  a  joint  resolution  to 
adjourn  until  August  12;  the  House  fails  to  act 
upon  it. 

The  House  passes  the  Agricultural  appropria- 
tion bill  ($28,000,000),  including  a  provision 
raising  the  guaranteed  minimum  price  for  wheat 
from  $2.20  per  bushel  (fixed  by  the  President), 
to  $2.40. 

July  13. — The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  16, 
adopts  the  resolution  granting  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  over  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems for  the  period  of  the  war. 

July  14. — Both  branches  begin  a  virtual  recess 
until  August  19,  suspending  important  legisla- 
tion and  meeting  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
only. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

June  26. — The  Georgia  legislature  ratifies  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion— the  thirteenth  State  to  approve  the  proposal. 

In  the  North  Dakota  Republican  primary,  Gov- 
ernor Frazier  (the  farmers'  Non-Partisan  League 
candidate)  is  renominated;  the  successful  Demo- 
cratic candidate   is  S.   J.   Doyle. 

Connecticut  Republicans  renominate  Governor 
Holcomb. 

June  27. — Connecticut  Democrats,  in  convention, 
nominate   Thomas   J.    Spellacy   for   Governor. 

June  29. — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  sub- 
mits to  the  Senate  a  report,  after  investigation, 
that  many  war  industries  (meat,  flour,  canning, 
leather,  metals,  coal,  oil,  etc.),  are  making  "out- 
rageous" profits. 

July  7. — The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  ap- 
points Christie  Benet  to  serve  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  late  United  States   Senator  Tillman. 

July  12. — The  President  vetoes  the  Agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  declaring  that  its  uni- 
form minimum  price  of  $2.40  a  bushel  for  wheat 
is  too  high  and  that  the  Administration's  method 
of   regulating   the    price   has    proved    satisfactory. 

July  18. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  addresses  an 
unofficial  State  convention  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  de- 
signed to  formulate  Republican  principles  on  a 
broad  plane  for  the  coming  State  and  Congres- 
sional  campaigns. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

June  22. — A  rear-end  railroad  collision  near 
Gary,  Ind..  causes  the  death  of  78  persons,  mem- 
bers of  a  circus. 

June  28. — United  States  troops  assume  control 
of  police  at  the  terminal  Canal  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon,  because  of  threatened  disorders  grow- 
ing out  of   a   postponed   Presidential    election. 

July  4. — Ninety-five  merchant  vessels,  aggre- 
gating 475,000  deadweight  tons,  are  launched 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  the  shipyards' 
contribution  to  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration; 
seventeen  war  vessels  are  also  launched. 

July  5. — The  sinking  of  an  excursion  steamer, 
the    Columbia,    damaged    on    a    sandbank    in    the 


Illinois  River,  near  Peoria,  causes  the  drowning 
of   100  persons. 

July  9. — The  Government's  crop  report  reduces 
the  wheat  forecast  to  891,000,000  bushels,  but  in- 
dicates a  record  corn  yield  of  3,160,000,000 
bushels;  all  grains  except  oats  show  an  increase 
over  1917. 

A  head-on  collision  between  passenger  trains, 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  causes  the  death  of  100 
persons,  mostly  negro  workmen. 

July  15. — Contracts  are  awarded  for  thirty 
large  merchant  ships  to  be  built  in  Japanese 
yards,  the  total  tonnage  being  253,000  (in  addi- 
tion to  277,000  tons  previously  purchased  or 
chartered) . 

July  16.^-The  Japanese  battleship  Kaivac/ii 
blows  up  in  Tokoyama  Bay,  500  of  the  crew  los- 
ing   their    lives. 

OBITUARY 

June  21. — Dr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Cutler,  founder 
and  headmaster  of  a  widely  known  preparatory 
school,    69. 

June  22. — Most  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  re- 
tired Archbishop  of  Dubuque  and  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  79. 

June  24. — Dr.  William  M.  Polk,  veteran  of  the 
Confederate  Army  and  a  distinguished  New  York 
gynecologist,  73. 

June  25. — James  Douglas,  a  noted  mining  en- 
gineer and  authority  on  copper,  80.  .  .  .  John  K. 
Gowdy,  of  Indiana,  former  United  States  Consul 
General   at  Paris,  74. 

June  29. — John  A.  Mitchell,  founder  and  for 
thirty-five  3'ears   editor  of  Life,  73. 

July  2. — Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  the 
noted  Congregational  minister  and  author,  82  (see 
page  203). 

July  3. — Benjamin  R.  Tillman,  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  71.  .  .  .  David 
Alfred  Thomas  (Viscount  Rhondda),  Food  Con- 
troller of  Great  Britain,  previously  known  as  the 
"coal  king,"  62.  .  .  .  Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of 
Turkey  since  1909,  72. 

July  5. — Rear  Adm.  Aaron  Ward,  U.  S.  N.,  re- 
tired, 66.  .  .  .  Cardinal  Sebastiano  Martinelli, 
formerly  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States, 
70.  .  .  .John  William  Sterling,  long  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  New  York  bar,  74. 

July  6. — John  Purroy  Mitchel,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
cently Mayor  of  New  York  City,   39. 

July  7. — Rev.  George  Mary  Searle,  former 
Superior  General  of  the  Paulist  Order,  and  a 
noted    astronomer,    79. 

July  12. — Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Cusack,  Bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Albany,  58.  .  .  . 
Major  (ien.  George  Whitefield  Davis,  U.  S.  A., 
retired,  79. 

July  14. — John  D.  O'Rear,  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Bolivia,  48. 

July  16. — Dr.  Richard  Rathbun,  a  noted  natural- 
ist and  acting  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, 65. 

July  17. — Rear  Adm.  Henry  Buckingham  Mans- 
field, U.  S.  N.,  retired,  72.  .  .  .  Prof.  Arthur 
Martin  Wheeler,  of  Yale,  an  authority  on  Euro- 
pean history,  82. 


CARTOON 


COMMENT   ON   THE 
WAR 


PROPERLY  trimmed! 

(The  Austrian  double-headed  eagle  met  his  match  last 
month  in  Italyj 

From   the   Herald    (New   York) 


y/fii^.  7^'ii^.^^ 


Press  Publishing  Company. 
STATUES   OF  LIBERTY — OURS   AND  THE  BASTILLE 
(From   the    'Evening   World   (New  York) 


TARGET    PRACTICE    IN    THE  GERMAN    NAVY 

From   the   llaijlc    (Brooklyn) 


STILL    sulking! 

A.FAX    (Vi.scount   French):    "Achilles   hath    too   Ions   al- 
l()we<i   his  heart  to  cherisli  raniDiir  and    malignant    hate." 

(The    Iliad      l.ih.    IX* 
From   till*    I'assiitj   SluKC   (.London  > 
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"kamerad  !" 

From    the    Chronicle    (San    Francisco; 

THREE  of  the  four  cartoons  on  this  page 
have  to  do  with  Germany's  desperate 
plight,  at  home  and  abroad.  While  famine 
stalks  the  land  the  Potsdam  government  sac- 
rifices the  secretary  who  blurted  out  a  confes- 
sion of  military  weakness.  A  Spanish  cartoon- 
ist, meanwhile,  ridicules  the  Crown  Prince. 


FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION 
From    the    Post -Dispatch    (Columbus) 

The  opposite  page  is  devoted  to  America's 
participation  in  the  war. 


THE   ROAD   TO   PARIS 
From    Esquella    (Barcelona) 


SILVER    BULLETS 
From    the    Eagle    (Brooklyn) 
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GERMAN    HATE 

The  Kaiser:  "I  am  smashing  this  Christopher  Colum- 
bus.    He  is  the  schweinhund  who   discovered  America." 
From    Opinion   (London) 


WHEN   THEY  THOUGHT   THEY    HAD   WON 

German:  "We  have  conquered  Russia,  Rumania,  Bel- 
gium, Montenegro,  and  Serbia.  Now  to  settle  with  the 
Entente." 

Wilson:  "But  wait  half  a  moment.    What  about  this?" 

From  II  1,20   (Florence,  Italy) 


AMERICA  BEGINNING  TO  TURN  THE  SCALES 
The  Hun:    "Ach!    But  zey  gain   weight  at  ze   critical 
time." 

From   National  Xczi's    (London) 


THE   OFFSPRING    OK   THE    10RKl(-.\-B0KN 
From   the  American   (New  York) 


. . :    -  ST  Tl  M  K — T  1 1 1     I!  1  ( i    HAN  1)  ADVANCES 
From   John   Bull    (London) 
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RUSSO-GERMAN  AGREEMENT 

German:    "Gee  up!     I  am   here  until  the   end  of  the 
worfdl" 

From  Mucha  (Moscow,  Russia) 

Various  aspects  of  the  complicated  Russian 
situation  are  set  forth  on  this  page.  Special 
interest  attaches  to  the  two  Moscow  cartoons 


WOBBLY  GROUND 

Bolshevik:  "Nothing  can  move  me,  comrade.  I  stand 
as  a  wall!" 

Entente:  "Yes,  for  the  moment,  but  when  a  few  more 
pieces  have  fallen  what  will  be  left  for  you  to  stand  on?" 
[The  pieces  are  labeled  "Finland,"  "Siberia,"  "Cossack- 
land,"    "Ukrainia,"   and   "Caucasus."] 

From  Mucha  (Moscow,  Russia) 

reproduced  above.  They  show  that  the 
perils  of  the  situation  are  appreciated  on  the 
ground.  Below,  at  the  left,  .the  Dayton 
News  man  has  pictured  Germany's  peaceful 
invasion  of  the  Slav  melon-patch. 


SIC  'iM  !   SIC  'iM  ! 
From    the    Daily   News    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


help!    but  how? 

From  the  Herald  (New  York) 
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PREMATURE  REJOICINGS 

Hvtrrah!   Hurrah!  Long  live  the  Kaiser!  Lutheranisml 
Calvinism! — and   the  true   faith   for   Spain! 

From    Campana   de  Gracia    (Barcelona,    Spain) 


IMMORTAL  FRANCE 
From    Neivs   of   the    World    (London) 


AT  TiiK  (;a'ii;s 

Pro-CIerman    Spaniard:   "Ha!  They  are  at  the  gates!" 
Doubtful  Ditto:  "At  the  gates  of  Paris, — or  Hades?" 
From  Esquclla  (Barcelona,   Spain) 


A   FRIEND  IN    NEKP  ! 

"Donncrwi'ttcr!     ("ardinal  HartinannI" 

"Majesty  ?" 

"Instruct  the  Poiic  at  once  to  use  his  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  dodless'  F.ntcnte  from  bombing  us  when  we  are 
shelling   Paris   churches!" 

From  the  Passimj  Show   (London) 
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YOU   MUST  WEAR  A  UNIFORM   THESE  DAYS  TO  BE  IN 

THE  RUNNING 

From  the  Evening  Dispatch   (Columbus,   Ohio) 


PITY    THE    NEUTRAL — SWEDEN  S    PLIGHT 
"No  milk,  no  potatoes,  no  fruit,  no  meat,  no  fish,   no 
butter,   no  friends!" 

From  the  Passing  Show   (London) 


MOTHER    HUBBARD    UP    TO    DATE 

Our  old   friend,   Mother   Hubbard,   still   goes  to  the  cup- 
Ijoard. 
And  it  isn't  by  any  means  bare — 
Thanks  to  Rhondda  and  Clynes,  she  still  breakfasts  and 
dines. 
And  yet  has  a  little  to  spare. 

From  John  Bull  (London) 


DINING   AND      WHINING 

The  Hun  looks   on   with  hungry   eyes 
To    see    John    'cutting   down"   supplies. 
He'd    like    to    cut   his*  own    down,   but 
He  hasn't  got  the  stuff  to  cut. 

From  Reynold's  Newspaper  (London) 


LEAFY  JUNE 
From  London   Opinion 


TRUE  BOLSHEVIKISM 
From  the  Evening  Express  (Los  Angeles) 


CHAIRMAN  SWANSON  OF  THE  SENATE 

NAVAL  COMMITTEE 


HON.  CLAUDE  A.  SWANSON.  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM  VIRGINIA 


k 


THE  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Committee,  Hon.  Claude  A.  Swanson, 
of  Virginia,  has  always  been  a  ''big  navy 
man."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Committee  ever  since  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate  and  one  of  his  first  speeches 
in  the  Senate  in  1912  urged  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  navy.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  this  speech  was  one  of  the  first 
official  utterances  indicating  that  the  United 
States  needed  a  large  navy  because  Germany 
was  a  menace.  In  it  Senator  Swanson  said : 
"Is  the  German  Empire  making  prodigious 
expenditures  for  a  great  navy,  with  an   im- 

Aug. — 3 


mense  naval  policy  of  expan- 
sion extending  to  1917,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  show 
and  parade  and  as  a  harm- 
less plaything  for  the  mailed 
hands  of  her  imperial  ruler?" 

Senator  Swanson  first  en- 
tered public  life  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1892.  In  1905 
he  resigned  and  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  After 
four  years  in  this  office  he  re- 
tired to  private  life  for  a 
short  time,  but  was  soon  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  John  W.  Daniel. 
He  has  since  been  twice 
elected  to  the  Senate,  once  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  and 
again  for  a  full  term  of  six 
years.  While  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  was  a 
member  of  the  W^ays  and 
Means  Committee,  and 
ranked  both  Champ  Clark 
and  Oscar  W.  Underwood, 
both  of  whom  became  prom- 
inent when  the  Democrats 
regained  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Owing  to  the  feeble 
health  of  Senator  Tillman 
during  his  last  years  of  ser- 
vice in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Swanson  has  been  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs  most  of 
the  time,  and  largely  through 


his  efforts  the  legislation  increasing  the  navy 
and  getting  it  ready  for  the  great  war  was 
carried  on. 

Senator  Swanson  is  a  native  Virginian, 
born  in  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War. 
When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  prosperous  merchant  and 
manufacturer,  lost  his  property.  The  boy 
turned  to  farm  work  and  teaching  and  in 
course  of  time  entered  Randolph-Macon  Col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1<S85.  After  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  he  practised  that  profes- 
sion until  his  election  to  Congress.  A.  W.  D. 
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FOCH   STRIKES    BACK— AFTER 
GERMANY'S   FIFTH  BLOW 


BY  FRANK  H.   SIMONDS 


I.     Between 

THE 


THE     MaRNE 

Argonne 


AND 


ON  Monday,  July  15,  the  day  following 
the  French  national  holiday,  the  Ger- 
mans launched  their  fifth  considerable  thrust 
of  the  present  campaign  and  the  fourth  in  the 
series  designed  to  clear  the  road  to  Paris 
(the  operation  in  Flanders  in  April  having 
been  manifestly  a  diversion,  not  related  to 
the  main  strategic  purpose  of  the  Luden- 
dorfT  campaign). 

As  it  opened,  the  German  offensive  ex- 
tended over  a  front  of  rather  more  than 
sixty  miles  between  Chateau  Thierry  and 
the  Main  de  Massiges,  at  the  western  edge 
of  the  Argonne  Forest,  and  a  landmark  in 
the  great  French  offensive  of  1915.  As  the 
action  developed,  the  front  was  extended 
northward  between  the  Marne  and  the  Aisne 
from  Chateau  Thierry  to  the  outskirts  of 
Soissons,  a  stretch  of  more  than  a  hundred 
miles,  along  most  of  which  the  fighting  is 
still  proceeding  fiercely  as  this  article  is  writ- 
ten, on  Friday,  July  19. 

In  its  inception  the  German  plan  seemed 
to  be  reminiscent  of  the  earliest  operation  of 
the  year,  that  great  attack  before  St.  Quen- 
tin,  culminating  in  the  disaster  to  the  British 
which  brought  the  Germans  near  to  Amiens, 
for  a  moment  threatening  the  continuity  of 
the  whole  Allied  front  and  the  connection 
between  the  British  and  French  armies.  In 
July,  as  in  March,  the  German  attacked  on 
a  very  wide  front,  obviously  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  break,  or  several  breaks, 
which  he  might  exploit  as  he  had  exploited 
those  made  in  the  line  of  the  British  Fifth 
Army,  between  the  Cambrai  salient  and  the 
Oise,  in  the  Battle  of  Picardy. 

But  all  the  various  attacks  failed  of  any 
larger  fruits.  Between  Rheims  and  the  Ar- 
gonne Forest  the  gains  were  inconsiderable. 
The  Fourth  French  Army,  commanded  by 
General  Gouraud,  a  French  colonial  gen- 
eral who  had  won  new  laurels  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, held  the  German  rush  substantially 
on  the  front  from  which  the  French  had  ad- 
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vanced  to  their  successful  attack  of  last  year, 
when  Petain  took  the  Moronvilliers  Heights 
in  May  and  June.  These  heights  were  sur- 
rendered after  a  brief  resistance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  French  tactics.  The  Ger- 
mans reached  the  Vesle  southeast  of  Rheims 
and  beat  furiously  upon  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rheims  salient  from  Sillery  to  Beau- 
mont, but  they  were  soon  checked,  and  Pru- 
nay,  taken  in  the  early  rush,  was  later  re- 
taken. Eastward  to  the  Argonne  the  German 
attack  was  halted  at  once  and  in  circum- 
stances producing  the  greatest  loss  with  the 
least  conceivable  profit.  Eastward  of  Rheims 
the  operation  was  almost  from  the  outset 
and  during  the  first  four  days  a  complete 
failure,  and  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  Germans  after  the  first  three  days. 

West  of  Rheims,  within  the  deep  pocket 
or  salient  created  by  the  German  success 
along  the  Aisne  in  May,  both  on  the  line 
between  Rheims  and  the  north  bank  of  the 
Marne  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne 
between  Dormans  and  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
Germans  made  a  better  beginning.  On  the 
whole  front  of  the  Marne  they  forced  the 
crossing  of  the  river  on  the  first  day,  driving 
back  a  considerable  American  force  in  the 
corner  of  the  Allied  line  south  of  Chateau 
Thierry  and  clearing  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  for  miles  on  either  side  of   Dormans. 

Almost  immediately,  however,  the  Amer- 
icans counter-attacked  and  pushed  the  Ger- 
mans back  over  the  Marne  on  the  relatively 
narrow  American  front.  By  the  second  day 
of  the  battle  such  permanent  advantage  as  re- 
mained to  the  Germans  was  before  the 
French  army  south  of  Dormans  and  not  in 
front  of  the  Americans.  A  brilliant  and 
successful  series  of  counter-offensives  by  our 
own  troops  had  not  only  reestablished  the 
Allied  line  on  our  front,  but  given  the  enemy 
the  first  real  taste  of  American  mettle.  The 
American  phase  in  the  first  two  days  was 
but  a  minor  incident,  but  it  had  a  real  mili- 
tary value  and  it  had  a  moral  effect  not  to 
be  mistaken  either  in  London  or  Paris. 

Despite  their  immediate  reverse  before  the 
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Americans,  the  Germans,  by  the  second  day 
of  the  battle  were  well  across  the  Marne.  On 
a  front  of  a  dozen  miles  they  had  begun  to 
climb  the  hills  which  lie  a  mile  or  two  back 
from  the  level  valley  in  which  the  sluggish 
stream  flows,  and  were  already  beginning  to 
reveal  the  second  purpose  of  the  Ludendorff 
attack  by  shifting  their  pressure  from  the 
southward  to  the  eastward  and  seeking  to 
remount  the  valley  of  the  Marne,  astride  the 
river  with  Epernay  as  their  immediate  ob- 
jective and  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
Rheims  salient  as  their  obvious  plan. 

By  Wednesday   the  German    attacks   east 
of  Rheims  had  developed  into  a  wholly  local 


thrust  along  the  \  esle  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Rheims  salient  and  south  of  the  city, 
from  Sillery  to  Beaumont,  with  the  obvious 
purpose  of  exerting  as  much  pressure  as  pos- 
sible on  the  east  side  of  the  salient,  while  the 
troops  on  the  west  side,  astride  the  Marne, 
pressed  forward.  And  at  this  moment  Rheims 
was  manifestly  becoming  seriously  menaced. 

II.    The  Value  of   Rheims 

The  value  of  Rheims  in  the  German  strat- 
egy was  always  plain.  The  collapse  of  the 
French  resistance  along  the  Aisne  in  May 
had  enabled  the  Germans  to  push  forward  to 
the  Marne,  and  then,  facing  westward  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry,  begin 
a  new  drive  toward  Paris.  But  great  as 
had  been  their  success,  they  were  unable  then 
either  to  take  the  high  and  important  ground 
surrounding  Rheims  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
their  new  Paris  front,  or  the  similar  high 
ground  north  of  Compiegne  on  their  other 
flank. 

Their  purpose  to  push  on  toward  Paris, 
or  at  least  to  reach  ground  from  which  they 
could  effectively  bombard  and  destroy  the 
city  and  the  morale  of  the  French  nation, 
could  only  be  realized  if  they  were  able  to 
break  down  both  these  salients  and  open  a 
far  wider  continuous  front  on  which  to 
make  use  of  the  great  numbers  and  vast 
artillery  trains.  On  the  narrow  front  be- 
tween Soissons  and   Rheims  they  could   not 
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(The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  fifth   German   offensive,  which   began  on  July   15  and  cnde 
The  white  lineniarks  the  ground  gained  in   the   four  previous  offensives,  since   March   21,  which  have 
"salients"  in  the  German  line.    The  western  half  of  the  salient  from  Soissons  to  Khciiiis  is  the  scene 
blow  by   French  and  American   troops  beginning  on  July    18) 
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use  great  numbers  advantageously,  and  the 
Allies,  even  with  materially  fewer  troops, 
could  hold  up  a  superior  number. 

It  was  plain  that  the  next  German  move, 
after  the  victory  which  gave  them  the  north 
bank  of  the  Marne  between  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Dormans,  would  be  either  an 
attack  upon  the  Compiegne  salient  or  the 
Rheims  salient,  as  long  as  either  was  in 
French  hands.  Moreover,  it  was  possible  for 
Foch  to  deliver  a  counter-thrust  on  the  flank 
and  at  the  rear  of  the  troops  operating  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Marne,  as  was  dis- 
closed a  little  later  in  the  operation  which 
is  still  proceeding.  Accordingly,  in  the  first 
days  of  June  the  Germans  began  their  drive 
for  Compiegne,  which  was  so  quickly  halted, 
without  any  realization  of  German  purpose. 
Ludendorfl  had  hoped  by  the  Compiegne 
thrust  to  clear  the  French  out  of  all  the  high 
ground  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise  at 
their  confluence  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  an  advance  down  the  Oise  Valley  astride 
the  river  and  across  the  level  plains  to  the 
Marne  River,  the  very  plains  which  saw 
Kluck's  great  efTort  and  failure  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Ourcq,  which  was,  in  itself,  the 
first  phase  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne,  in 
September,  1914.  He  failed  to  accomplish 
this  result,  although  he  gained  some  valuable 
ground. 

It  remained  patent,  however,  that,  having 
failed  at  Compiegne,  he  must  now  tackle 
the  Rheims  problem,  because,  while  Rheims 
remained  in  French  hands,  Foch  could  launch 
a  counter-thrust,  which,  if  only  moderately 
successful,  would  compel  the  Germans  to  re- 
treat out  of  their  narrow  operative  front  be- 
tween the  Marne  and  the  Aisne,  their  Paris 
front,  and  if  immediately  and  greatly  success- 
ful might  bring  a  real  disaster,  since  only  a 
small  advance  northward  and  westward 
would  carry  the  French  across  the  roadways 
and  railways  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
line  between  Soisgons  and  Chateau  Thierry. 
The  French  were  not,  therefore,  in  any 
degree  surprised  by  the  blow  of  July  15. 
They  expected  it,  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
they  had  even  fixed  the  hour  of  the  assault 
and  met  the  German  storm  of  artillery  fire 
with  a  counter-fire  which  inflicted  huge 
losses.  The  element  of  surprise,  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  the  earlier  attacks, 
was  absent.  The  German  bombardment  of 
the  rear  areas,  stretching  this  time  to  Meaux, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  did  not  have 
the  usual  effect.  German  "mustard  gas,"  so 
important  a  factor  in  past  attacks,  did  not 


bring  the  customary  paralysis  and  confusion 
in  the  supports.  In  a  word,  the  Germans 
found  themselves  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
as  ready  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Somme  in  1916  or  in  Flanders  last  year. 

The  result  was  failure  on  most  of  the 
front  originally  attacked.  Yet  by  the  second 
day  the  Marne  had  been  passed,  the  road  to 
Epernay,  if  not  opened,  had  been  partially 
forced,  and  the  great  operation,  which  at  the 
outset  seemed  likely  to  rival  the  Battle  of 
Picardy  in  the  extent  of  front  involved,  had 
degenerated  into  a  local  operation  on  either 
bank  of  the  Marne  on  a  front  of  less  than 
twenty  miles  designed  to  cut  straight  across 
the  base  of  the  Rheims  salient  and  thus  abol- 
ish a  menace  to  the  German  flank  and  rear, 
which,  so  long  as  it  held,  would  mean  a 
practical  barrier  to  any  subsequent  advance 
upon  Paris.  Ludendorff  had  not  got  Com- 
piegne. He  must,  therefore,  more  certainly 
get  Rheims,  and  he  might  hope,  by  later  suc- 
cessful advances  south  of  the  Marne,  and  to- 
ward the  Seine,  to  widen  his  future  operative 
front  toward  Paris,  for  his  goal  remained 
Paris  and  the  attack  upon  the  Rheims  salient 
was  no  more  than  the  removal  of  a  rock  in 
his  road. 

By  Wednesday,  the  17th,  we  had,  then,  a 
real  crisis.  The  Germans  were  within  eight 
miles  of  Epernay,  astride  the  Marne,  advan- 
cing and  already  touching  the  western  edge 
of  the  Mountain  of  Rheims,  south  of  the 
city  and  the  real  military  element  in  the 
Rheims  position,  for  the  city  itself  is  but  an 
empty  ruin,  indefensible  and  a  mere  heap  of 
ashes  in  front  of  the  really  considerable 
heights  rising  in  a  semi-circle  north  of  the 
Marne  and  constituting  a  landmark  visible 
for  many  miles  in  all  directions.  Simulta- 
neously the  Germans  pushed  across  the  Vesle 
and  temporarily  gained  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  the  salient. 

It  was  now  clear  that  the  French  would 
have  to  counter-attack  promptly,  either  from 
Epernay  and  south  of  the  Marne  or  on  the 
flank  of  the  Germans  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Aisne,  between  Chateau  Thierry  and 
Soissons.  Otherwise  they  would  have  to 
abandon  the  Rheims  salient  and  fall  back 
south  of  the  Marne,  surrendering  the  posi- 
tion which,  in  their  hands,  was  so  consider- 
able an  obstacle  to  any  later  German  thrust 
toward  Paris.  All  along  the  western  face 
of  the  Rheims  salient  the  storm  was  beating, 
the  Italians  in  the  immediate  environs  of  the 
city  from  Bligny  to  Pourcy  to  the  southwest  - 
were  being  pushed  back,  at  least  temporarily ;      \ 
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further  south  the  Germans  touched  and  en- 
tered Courton  woods  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mountain  of  Rheims,  while  along  the 
Marne  they  took  Montvoison,  less  than  eight 
miles  from  Epernay. 

By  Wednesday  night,  then,  it  was  touch 
and  go,  as  far  as  Rheims  was  concerned. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  French  disaster. 
The  French  line  would  be  shortened  and 
improved  by  retirement  behind  the  Marne 
about  Epernay,  but  the  Germans  would  have 
Rheims,  the  Mountain  of  Rheims,  and  a 
much  safer  road  toward  Paris,  if  they  could 
continue  their  gains  for  another  twenty-four 
hours.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  along 
the  line  they  had  failed  to  make  any  such 
gains  as  had  been  achieved  in  Picardy,  in 
Flanders,  or  on  the  Aisne.  The  French 
first  line  had  everywhere  held  and  preserved 
the  general  continuity  of  the  line,  although 
it  had  been  bent  back  in  various  places. 

The  general  success  of  the  resistance,  the 
meagre  German  gains,  the  terrible  German 
losses  produced  a  general  expression  of  opti- 
mism and  of  relief,  as  it  was  seen  that  only 
a  local  gain  was  now  probable.  Paris  and 
London  were   manifestly  confident   and   the 


general  public  already  speaking  of  German 
defeat,  but  military  men  now  saw  clearly 
that,  although  as  a  general  offensive  the  Ger- 
man operation  was  hourly  becoming  a  more 
and  more  obvious  failure,  as  a  local  thrust  for 
Rheims  it  was  now  dangerously  near  to 
success. 

III.    The   Counter-Blow 

But  the  moment  for  which  Foch  had  wait- 
ed was  now  come.  His  first-line  units  had 
held  on  and  there  was  no  longer  danger 
of  a  disaster  anywhere.  His  reserves  were 
available  for  a  counter-offensive  now  and 
not,  as  in  past  German  drives  of  the  present 
year,  committed  to  a  desperate  effort  to  repair 
a  dangerous  break.  The  German  troops 
were  wearied  by  their  exertions,  discouraged 
by  the  smallness  of  their  success,  and  German 
reserves  were  being  rapidly  engaged,  while 
his  own  were  still  in  hand,  fresh  and  ready. 
It  was  a  far  more  favorable  situation  than 
that  in  which  he  had  four  years  before 
launched  his  memorable  blow  at  La  Fere 
Champenoise,  which  decided  the  issue  of  the 
Battle   of   the   Marne,    but   it  recalled   that 
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memorable   time.     Actually   the   Foch   coun-  At  this  moment  the  new  problem  was  very 

ter-thrust  exactly  paralleled  the  blow  struck  clearly    set.     It    had    now    become    a    clear 

by   Joffre    upon    the    German    flank    toward  question  whether  the  Germans  could  rush  up 

Paris  on   September  5,    1914,  which  opened  reserves  in  time  to  halt  and  throw  back  the 

the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  was  the  first  Franco-American  counter-offensive  or  failing 

step  in  the  series  which  led  to  that  supreme  this  would  have  to  retire  not  merely  out  of 

victory.  all  the  positions  which  they  had  gained  south 

The  counter-thrust  led  by  General  Man-  of  the  Marne,  but  out  of  all  the  territory 
gin,  the  deliverer  of  Verdun  in  1916,  was  de-  conquered  in  the  May  Battle  of  Aisne  south 
livered  on  the  extended  flank  of  the  Ger-  of  the  Vesle  River.  Even  if  they  were  able 
mans  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne.  It  to  check  the  Foch  thrust,  their  position  for 
would  have  been  impossible  if  Ludendorff  had  the  later  drive  against  Paris  had  materially 
been  able  in  May  to  take  Compiegne  and  worsened ;  for  between  Chateau  Thierry  and 
straighten  out  his  line.  It  revealed  instantly  Soissons  they  had  lost  some  twenty  villages 
the  weakness  of  the  German  situation  on  and  important  ground  to  a  depth  of  more 
their  "Paris  front."  On  a  front  of  some  than  six  miles  in  places.  Many  guns  and 
twenty-five  miles,  from  the  environs  of  thousands  of  prisoners  had  already  been  cap- 
Chateau  Thierry  to  the  Aisne,  half  a  dozen  tured  by  the  French  and  the  Americans  and 
miles  west  of  Soissons,  Foch  launched  fresh  there  was  at  least  a  plain  possibility  that  the 
American  and  French  troops,  concealed  in  Germans  might  be  involved  in  a  considerable 
the  tangle  of  w^oods  about  Villers-Cotterets  disaster,  if  the  Allied  push  went  forward  un- 
and  on  the  ground  which  had  seen  the  gal-  checked  for  the  critical  day,  Friday,  July  19. 
lant  early  fights  of  American  marines.  By  Coincident  with  their  announcement  of  the 
noon  the  offensive  was  in  full  flood.  Ameri-  success  of  the  counter-offensive,  the  French 
can  troops  reported  the  capture  of  a  dozen  reported  the  complete  check  of  the  German 
villages  and  by  night  the  French  were  on  the  movement  upon  Epernay.  The  blow  at  the 
hills  above  Soissons,  dominating  the  town  other  flank  had  already  paralyzed  German 
and  already  beginning  to  threaten  the  roads  operations  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rheims 
by  which  the  Germans  fed  and  munitioned  salient,  while  a  minor  offensive  east  of 
their  troops  in  the  rapidly  narrowing  salient,  Rheims  had  won  back  Prunay.  Already  the 
which  now  extended  south  of  the  Marne  and  French  could  claim  a  real  defensive  victory 
in  which  very  large  German  forces  were  on  the  whole  front  and  were  beginning  to 
now  making  their  supreme  effort  to  beat  outline  something  approximating  an  offensive 
down   French   resistance  and   take  Epernay.  of  major  proportions  and  complete  success  on 

In  an  odd  fashion  the  whole  situation  had  the   Soissons-Chateau    Thierry   front.      The 

been  reversed.     On  Wednesday  the  French  German  defeat  already  approximated  the  pro- 

in    the    Rheims    salient    had    been    in    acute  portions   of   the  Austrian    defeat   along   the 

peril,  peril  growing  out  of  a  German  advance  Piave.     It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether 

across  the  base  of  the  salient.     Now  the  Ger-  they  would   have   to   repeat  their  course   in 

mans  in  the  salient  between  Rheims  and  Sois-  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  make  a  rapid 

sons  were  in  something  like  the  same  peril,  retirement   north   of   the  Aisne   to   escape   a 

with   the   French   and   American   troops  ad-  serious  disaster  to  the  flank  of  their  operative 

vancing  along  the  base  and  western  side  of  army. 

this  salient  as  the  Germans  had  been  striking  Long  before  this  article  is  in  the  reader's 

across    the    base    and   western    side     of     the  hands  the  crisis  will  have  been  passed  and, 

Rheims   salient.     And   already   the   German  therefore,  all  prophecy  is  naturally  idle.  But 

attacks  had  slowed  down  and  the  safety  of  one   thing  is  clear:   The   Germans   had   al- 

Rheims  was  at  least  for  the  moment  assured.  ready  failed  to  remove  the  Rheims  obstacle 

The    news   of    Friday   morning,    July    19,  to  their  later   drive  upon   Paris.      Not  only 

was    even    more    favorable.      By    this     time  this,  but  they  had  lost  valuable  ground  on 

French    cavalry    was    across    the    Soissons-  the    front   along   which    they   must   seek   to 

Chateau  Thierry  highway,  the  most  impor-  advance  toward  Paris,  iiy  Indeed,  they  are  to 

tant  road  for  the  troops  south  of  the  Marne  renew  this  larger  effort.     They  are  infinitely 

and    in    the    angle   about    Chateau    Thierry,  worse  off  than  they  were  when  they  began 

French  artillery  already  swept  the  single  rail-  their    fifth    considerable    operation    of    the 

way  line  available  for  the  Germans  to  serve  all  year;  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  have  to 

their  troops  In  the  whole  salient  of  which  the  retire  out  of  all  the  territory  south  of  the 

line  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  is  the  base.  Vesle    and    between    Soissons    and    Rheims. 
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Any  such  retirement  will  definitively  end 
their  designs  upon  Paris. 

Favorable  as  had  been  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  Franco-American  counter-thrust 
in  bringing  the  German  offensive  to  a  halt, 
by  Saturday,  July  20,  it  was  plain  that  the 
Germans  in  the  whole  salient  which  has  the 
Vesle  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  as  its 
base  line  were  going  to  have  a  desperate 
time.  From  the  heights  above  Soissons  the 
Allied  artillery  swept  the  main  railroads  and 
highways  of  communication  which  fed  the 
Germans  in  the  deep  salient,  now  extended 
south  of  the  Marne. 

All  the  circumstances  of  the  Marne  cam- 
paign of  1914  were  now  repeated  in  what 
had  become  in  extent  and  in  importance,  as 
well  as  in  mere  geographical  circumstance,  a 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Four  years 
before  Joffre  had  thrown  Maunoury  upon 
the  flank  of  all  the  German  forces  between 
Paris  and  Verdun,  compelled  a  retirement 
beyond  the  Marne  to  save  the  imperiled 
flank,  and  an  ultimate  retreat  behind  the 
Aisne.  By  Sunday  morning,  July  21,  the 
Germans  had  again  repassed  the  Marne  on 
their  way  north,  and  by  Monday,  July  22, 
when  this  article  is  closed,  they  had  evacuated 
Chateau  Thierry  and  at  least  half  of  their 
holdings  north  of  the  Marne,  while  the 
French  and  Americans  were  across  the 
Chateau  Thierry-Soissons  highway  and  rail- 
road, the  main  arteries  of  German  supply, 
and  had  taken,  under  artillery  fire,  the  other 
vital  routes. 

At  this  time  it  seemed  inevitable  that 
the  Germans  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
as  far  north  as  the  Vesle  and  conceivably  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Aisne,  that  is  to  the 
ground  to  which  Kliick  had  retired  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914.  More  than  20,000  prisoners 
and  400  guns  had  been  taken,  a  colossal  of- 
fensive had  been  turned  into  a  desperate  race 
to  escape  ruin,  and  the  ''Paris  front"  of  the 
German  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  abol- 
ished. Northward  about  Soissons  the  Ger- 
man was  fighting  desperately  and,  for  the 
moment,  successfully  to  hold  the  town  swept 
by  artillery  fire,  but  his  purpose  was  not  of- 
fensive but  to  hold  open  the  gateway  be- 
tween Rheims  and  Soissons  through  which 
hii  defeated  troops  must  retire,  if  they  were 
to  escape  a  complete  disaster  and  an  approxi- 
mate Sedan.  And  there  was  still  the  pos- 
sibility, slight  but  plain,  that  a  real  disaster, 
the  capture  of  many  more  thousands  of  pris- 
oners, might  result  from  any  further  exten- 
sion of  the  advance  of  the  Franco-American 


troops  eastward  along  the  Ourcq  before  the 
Germans  had  cleared  out  of  the  country  to 
the  south. 

And  here,  at  the  moment  when  the  extent 
of  the  victory  remains  in  doubt  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  great  victory  has  already  been 
won  cannot  be  questioned,  we  must  leave  the 
battle.  Foch  has  not  merely  checked  and 
broken  the  fifth  German  blow,  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  general  German  offensive,  but 
he  is  taking  back  the  most  important  ground 
won  by  the  Germans  during  their  whole 
thrust.  He  has,  temporarily  at  least,  wrested 
the  initiative  from  the  enemy;  he  has 
achieved  a  moral  triumph  surpassing  even  the 
very  great  military  success'.  He  has  put 
Paris  out  of  danger  and — unless  there  be 
some  great  and  wholly  improbable  Allied 
disaster  in  the  next  few  weeks — he  has  de- 
stroyed the  German  hope  of  a  decision  this 
year,  which  means  forever. 

I  believe  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne 
will  have  consequences  only  a  little  less  con- 
siderable than  were  those  of  the  first,  and 
that  we  are  seeing  at  this  moment  the  closing 
phase  of  one  of  the  memorable  battles  of 
human  history.  It  has  come,  as  did  Gettys- 
burg in  our  own  Civil  War,  after  a  long 
period  of  enemy  success,  and  it  has  broken  the 
power  of  the  most  dangerous  enemy  offen- 
sive since  the  opening  phase  of  the  war.  It 
leaves  the  German  armies  to  the  north  still 
free  and  able  to  make  another  great  attack 
upon  the  British.  It  does  not  open  the  w^ay 
to  Berlin  and  it  ^^'ill  not  end  the  war,  but  it 
should   end    the    German    hope   of   winning. 

And  hour  by  hour  it  becomes  clearer  and 
clearer  that  in  the  decisive  thrust  America 
has  played  an  important  part.  Our  troops 
have  come  in  time.  They  have  restored  the 
balance  between  the  foes  and  enabled  Foch 
to  venture  a  counter-thrust  which  has  had 
an  incredible  success  and  is  still  succeeding. 
The  long  period  of  waiting  seems  to  be  over, 
the  crisis  in  this  campaign  seems  to  have  been 
passed,  and  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  war 
should  see  the  Allied  situation  at  last  re- 
stored to  the  condition  existing  before  the 
collapse  of  Russia  gave  Ludendorff  a  chance 
to  repeat  the  gamble  of  the  younger  Moltke 
at  the  Marne,  nith  consequences  \\hich  seem 
not  to  have  been  one  degree  less  disastrous 
to  his  imperial  master.  For  us  the 'Second 
Battle  of  the  Marne  is  also  memorable  as 
our  greatest  conflict,  measured  b\  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  participating.  In  no  bat- 
tle of  the  Civil  War  did  the  North  and 
Sou  til  engage  so  great  a   force. 
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IV.    Fourth  of  July  Facts 

To  furnish  the  American  people  with  a 
solid  basis  for  the  celebration  of  our  national 
holiday,  President  Wilson  permitted  the  an- 
nouncement to  be  made  that  America's  first 
million  had  crossed  the  seas.  By  that  date 
the  total  of  American  soldiers  in  France 
was  1,019,000,  and  by  the  time  this  article 
is  in  the  reader's  hands  the  number  will  have 
increased  by  at  least  another  quarter  of  a 
million.  We  shall,  then,  in  sixteen  months 
of  participation  in  the  war,  have  sent  to 
France  1,250,000  men,  of  whom  not  less 
than  two-thirds  may  be  reckoned  as  fighting 
men.  This  means  that  on  August  1  we  shall 
have  in  France  not  less  than  850,000  men, 
all  of  whom  will,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  campaign,  be  available  for  some 
measure  of  active  service  and  more  than  half 
capable  of  performing  really  effective  service 
in  meeting  the  German  storm. 

Now,  unless  all  evidence  which  we  have 
had  so  far  is  false,  this  number  of  men  is 
sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
armies  of  our  Allies  and  the  Germans.  Were 
all  of  our  850,000  men  available  for  service 
at  the  present  moment,  and  completely 
trained  for  contemporary  warfare,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Germans  would  be  effective- 
ly outnumbered  on  the  Western  Front  and 
that  the  period  of  actual  danger  would  be 
over.  More  than  this,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  have  500,000  men  fully  trained 
(and  we  already  have  at  least  250,000)  the 
margin  of  German  advantage  will  be  in- 
significant. 

This  is  the  real/y  great  American  achieve- 
ment of  the  war.  It  is  an  achievement  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  our  Allies,  and  far 
surpassing  anything  the  Germans  feared.  By 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne — that  is,  by  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember— we  should  have  half  a  million  men 
playing  their  part  either  in  the  active  zones 
north  and  east  of  Paris,  or  holding  quieter 
sectors  in  Lorraine  and  thus  releasing  French 
veterans  for  service  at  the  danger  point.  And 
by  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  German, 
if  he  has  at  that  time  been  unable  to  get  his 
decisive  victory,  will  no  longer  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  seek  it  with  any  real  basis  of  expec- 
tation of  getting  it. 

The  question  of  numbers  is  always  a  puz- 
zling one,  and  on  no  subject  has  there  been 
so  much  confusion  in  recent  months.  To 
the  people  of  this  country  the  sudden  appeal 


of  our  Allies  for  men  in  March,  accompanied 
by  the  frank  confession  that  not  only  were 
the  British  and  French  outnumbered  upon 
the  Western  Front,  but  decisively  outnum- 
bered, came  as  a  distinct  shock.  Suddenly 
the  real  meaning  of  Russia's  collapse  was  ap- 
preciated, but  there  remained  the  puzzle  as 
to  how  the  thing  had  come  about,  in  the  face 
of  comparative  populations  and  the  reported 
numbers  which  France  and  Britain  had  en- 
rolled. 

The. real  trouble,  I  think  has  lain  in  the 
failure  of  the  military  writers  to  make  clear 
the  distinction  between  gross  numbers  and 
organized  numbers.  Thus,  if  the  British 
have  had  on  the  average  close  to  2,000,000 
men  in  France  for  at  least  two  years,  this 
fact  has  been  accepted  as  meaning  that  the 
fighting  strength,  the  organized  fighting 
strength,  of  the  British  Army  has  been  stead- 
ily 2,000,000,  and  the  same  assumption  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  French. 

Now  the  fact  is  this:  The  British  have 
had  in  France  an  organized  strength  which 
has  never  been  in  excess  of  1,000,000;  that 
is,  the  number  of  men,  organized  in  divisions, 
provided  with  all  the  officers  and  machinery 
of  the  divisional  unit.  The  other  million 
has  been  made  up  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
men  engaged  in  the  necessary  but  non-com- 
batant tasks,  of  men  held  in  depots  to  re- 
place wastage  (and  the  British  loss  last 
year  was  around  1,000,000)  and  of  new 
levies  undergoing  final  training  before  being 
incorporated  in  existing  units. 

Sixty  British  divisions,  with  an  average 
strength  of  between  900,000  and  1,000,000, 
represent  approximately  the  full  field 
strength  of  the  British  Army  in  France.  To 
keep  it  at  this  strength  through  a  year  of 
fighting  requires  another  million.  But  the 
British  could  not  and  cannot  inside  of  many 
months  transform  any  part  of  their  unor- 
ganized force  into  new  divisions,  because  this 
requires  special  training  of  officers,  the  crea- 
tion and  coordination  of  intricate  machinery 
and  staffs.  On  the  whole,  save  for  such 
divisions  as  were  stationed  in  Britain,  in 
the  colonies,  or  employed  in  "sideshows"  but 
available  for  recall  or  transport  to  France, 
the  fighting  strength  of  the  British  Army  for 
1918  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  much  above 
sixty  divisions. 

As  for  the  French,  their  great  losses  com- 
pelled them  early  in  the  war  to  restrict  the 
manufacture  of  new  divisions.  They  had  a 
fixed  number  of  men  available.  They  had 
a  certain  number  of  divisions  and  a  fairly 
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regular  rate  of  wastage  through  casualties. 
They  could  thus  calculate  how  long  at  the 
existing  rate  of  wastage  they  could  maintain, 
say,  eighty  divisions  of  15,000  each.  If  they 
created  more  divisions,  their  reserves  to  sup- 
ply wastage  would  be  used  up  more  rapidly 
and  they  would  presently  have  to  reduce 
the  number  of  divisions. 

Accordingly,  the  French  early  decided  to 
maintain  their  field  or  fighting  army  at  a 
strength  of  some  1,250,000  men.  Taken 
with  the  900,000  British  and  some  100,000 
Belgians  and  Portuguese,  this  gave  the  west- 
ern Allies  a  fighting  strength  of  2,250,000. 
They  had  the  reserves  to  keep  this  force  go- 
ing through  the  present  campaign  and  to 
maintain  it  at  full  strength,  but  they  had 
not  the  resources  to  increase  it  by  creating 
new  divisions  within  time  which  would  en- 
able them  to  make  effective  use  of  these  new 
units. 

These  2,250,000  represented  an  organized 
strength  of  180  German  divisions.  The 
strength  of  the  German  division  is  about 
12,500,  while  that  of  both  the  French  and 
the  British  is  materially  larger;  but,  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a  comparison,  I  shall 
use  the  German  divisional  strength  as  the 
unit.  On  the  Western  Front,  then,  the  Al- 
lies had  some  180  divisions  available  in 
March  of  the  present  year.  They  had  the 
reserves  to  maintain  these  divisions,  but  they 
could  not  increase  them  in  number  and  their 
effective  fighting  force  at  any  one  time  might 
be  less,  but  would  not  be  more  than  2,250,- 
000  men,  organized  in  units  equivalent  to 
180  German  divisions. 

V.    The  German  Numbers 

Now  what  did  the  Germans  have  on  their 
side  to  face  these  180  Allied  divisions?  They 
had,  or  they  were  destined  to  have,  not  less 
than  225  divisions,  when  they  should  com- 
plete the  process  of  transferring  troops  from 
Russia  to  the  West  Front.  In  other  words, 
they  had  an  advantage  immediate  or  pros- 
pective of  forty-five  divisions  when  Luden- 
dorff  began  his  great  offensive  in  March. 
They  had  in  addition  the  advantages  of  a 
unified  command,  a  homogeneous  army  and 
a  central  position  enabh'ng  them  to  throw 
their  superior  numbers  at  any  point  in  a  wide 
semi-circle  between  Verdun  and  Lille,  from 
the  inside  of  the  circle.  These  forty-five  di- 
visions represented  an  actual  or  ultimate 
numerical  superiority  of  approximately  560,- 
000.  Moreover,  by  combing  through  their 
population  and  by  calling  up  both  the  old 


and  the  young,  they  might  hope  to  keep  this 
number  of  divisions  at  full  strength  for  the 
present  campaign. 

Our  Allies  did  not  perceive  the  situation 
in  advance.  They  underestimated  the  force 
of  the  German  blow  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  German  numbers.  The  consequence  was 
that,  after  the  initial  defeat  in  Picardy,  they 
found  themselves  facing  a  situation  in  whicli 
there  was  no  possible  source  of  relief,  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  We  were  raising 
a  new  army  and  creating  new  divisions. 
These  divisions,  once  trained  and  trans- 
ported to  Europe,  would  redress  the  balance, 
but  unless  the  pace  of  shipping  were  acceler- 
ated, they  would  not  come  in  time.  Hence 
the  almost  frantic  appeal  of  last  March. 

Now  what  has  been  our  answer?  We  had 
around  250,000  troops,  organized  in  fighting 
units  in  France  when  the  appeal  was  made 
— a  total  of  twenty  divisions,  measuring  by 
the  German  divisional  yardstick.  Our  own 
divisional  strength  is  something  quite  differ- 
ent. But  even  with  this  250,000,  or  twenty 
divisions,  our  Allies  would  still  count  but 
200  divisions  against  225  for  the  Germans, 
206  of  which  had  already  appeared  on  the 
Western  Front  by  April.  Unity  of  com- 
mand had  already  come.  Homogeneity  of 
troops  was  unattainable,  since  there  were 
bound  to  be  men  of  various  nations  engaged 
on  the  Allied  side.  It  remained  to  get  the 
equality  of  numbers. 

Now,  on  July  4,  we  had  700,000  fighting 
men  in  France  plus  300,000  employed  in  nec- 
essary but  non-combatant  tasks.  To-day  we 
have  850,000  fighting  men.  All  of  this  num- 
ber are  organized  into  divisional  units  and 
have  been  trained  as  such  in  this  country,  but 
by  no  means  all  of  them  are  yet  fit  to  be 
put  into  the  firing-line.  In  a  word,  by  Au- 
gust 1,  we  shall  have  sent  to  France  the 
strength  of  sixty-eight  German  divisions, 
bringing  the  total  of  Allied  divisional 
strength  up  to  244,  against  225  for  the  Ger- 
mans ;  but  not  all  of  our  divisions  are  avail- 
able, nor  will  be  available  before  Septem- 
ber, when  they  will  have  completed  their 
final  stage  of  training  m  France.  And  even 
then  a  certain  number  will  be  available  only 
on  quieter  sectors. 

But  we  have  at  the  present  moment  at 
least  the  strength  of  forty  German  divisions ; 
that  is,  500,000  either  fighting  in  the  first 
line  and  in  front  of  the  German  drive  or 
holding  sectors  in  Lorraine  or  brigaded  with 
British  and  French  units  as  a  preliminary  to 
being    returned    to    their    old    organizations, 
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and  these  forty  divisions  give  our  Allies  at 
least  220  divisions  against  a  possible  225  for 
the  Germans,  only  206  of  which  have  so  far 
been  reported  upon  the  Western  Front.  We 
have,  then,  to  all  practical  purposes  re- 
stored the  balance.  Instead  of  180  divisions, 
always  employing  the  German  divisional 
yardstick,  our  Allies  have  220,  while  the 
German  has  not  yet  reached  the  same  mark 
and  can  hardly  exceed  it  much. 

But  in  addition  to  forty  divisions  already 
in,  we  have  the  strength  of  twenty-eight 
more  in  Europe  to-day.  All  of  these  will 
be  able  to  do  something  by  October  and 
then  our  Allies  will  have  248  divisions 
against  225 — a  decisive  advantage.  And 
some  of  these  divisions  will  be  available  be- 
fore October.  In  any  event  we  shall  have 
by  September  not  less  than  five  more 
divisions  available,  even  if  only  available 
\\  hen  used  brigaded  with  British  and  French 
units,  and  the  Allied  strength  will  then 
equal  the  Germans.  LudendorflF  will  then 
have  lost  the  advantage  he  had  when  the 
Allied  high  command  was  not  united.  He 
will  no  longer  have  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers. He  will  still  have  only  such  slight 
advantage  as  comes  from  homogeneity  of 
nationality  within  his  army  and  against  that 
will  be  set  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
Americans  in  material,  since  our  men  are 
young  and  fresh,  the  finest  material  left  in 
war-cursed  Eurx)pe. 

In  sum,  then,  by  August  1  we  shall  have 
restored  the  balance,  met  the  appeal  of  our 
Allies,  and  thereafter,  slowly  but  surely,  our 
divisions,  already  there,  will  become  avail- 
able, until  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  the 
Allies,  with  our  troops,  will  have  248 
divisions,  against  225  German — an  excess  of 
twenty-three  as  compared  with  the  inferior- 
ity of  twenty-five,  which  confronted  them  in 
March. 

Looking  to  next  year,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  increase  our  field  force  to 
1,500,000  by  next  spring,  giving  us  an  or- 
ganized strength  equivalent  to  120  German 
divisions  and  making  the  total  available 
strength  of  the  Allies  for  next  year  300 
divisions,  against  225  for  the  Germans,  for 
I  do  not  believe  the  Germans  can  possibly 
increase  the  number  of  their  divisions  next 
year  and  they  may,  if  their  losses  this  year 
continue  to  be  enormous,  or  the  eastern  situ- 
ation becomes  threatening,  have  to  reduce 
the  number. 

In  a  word,  thanks  to  our  rapid  transport 
of  men  to  Europe,  Foch  now  has  a  divisional 


strength  equal  to  that  of  Ludendorff, 
Thanks  to  the  same  cause  he  will  have  an 
advantage  and  a  real  advantage  before  the 
campaign  ends,  and  thereafter,  so  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  unless  Britain  or  France 
makes  a  separate  peace,  he  will  have  a  de- 
cisive superiority.  The  German  has  failed 
to  get  his  decision  while  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers.  He  must  get  it  now  when 
the  numbers  are  substantially  equal,  but 
there  remains  to  him  a  slight  advantage  in 
the  number  of  highly  trained  troops. 

At  the  very  latest  he  must  get  that  de- 
cision before  the  end  of  September  and  it 
will  be  a  dubious  outlook  for  him  if  he  has 
not  opened  the  way  to  that  success  by  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Marne.  This  is 
the  old  story  of  the  Somme  and  Verdun  over 
again.  At  Verdun  the  French  held  until 
the  new  British  armies  could  be  organized 
and  get  ready  to  participate  at  the  Somme. 
France  and  Britain  are  playing  the  French 
role,  this  time  and  we  are  playing  the  Brit- 
ish role.  We  are  getting  up,  too,  and  the 
German  has  still  failed  to  get  the  victory, 
just  as  he  failed  at  Verdun. 

This  is,  I  think  an  approximately  accur- 
ate explanation  of  the  question  of  numbers. 
The  collapse  of  Russia  explains  the  im- 
mediate superiority  of  the  Germans.  The 
Allies  could  not  or  did  not  prepare  for  such 
a  situation.  When  it  came  they  were  with- 
out other  resource  than  to  appeal  to  us.  Had 
we  failed  the  result  might  have  been,  proba- 
bly would  have  been  fatal.  The  danger  is 
not  yet  quite  over,  but  it  is  passing  rapidly. 

VI.    The   End  of  the   Battle 

OF    THE    PlAVE 

When  I  closed  my  last  article  the  Aus- 
trian offensive  at  the  Piave  had  already  been 
checked  and  it  was  clear  that  unless  there 
were  some  new  and  marked  success  it  had 
proven  a  failure.  A  change  there  was,  but 
it  was  a  change  wholly  favorable  to  the 
Italians.  The  result  was  the  first  clear 
Allied  victory  of  the  campaign  of  1918  and 
the  greatest  military  success  in  the  history 
of  modern  Italy. 

The  story  of  the  last  phase  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Piave  is  briefly  told.  The  Italian 
front  was  divided  geographically  into  three 
sectors  corresponding  with  the  left,  center, 
and  right  wing  of  an  army.  The  left  rested 
upon  the  last  spurs  of  the  Alps,  with  its  rear 
five  miles  from  the  Venetian  Plain.  Asiago 
Plateau   and   the   Monte   Grappa   tangle   of 
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highlands  were  the  conspicuous  landmarks 
on  this  flank.  The  right  ran  from  the  sea 
northward  behind  the  Piave  to  the  point 
where  the  high  ground  begins.  The  center 
rested  upon  this  high  ground,  the  now 
famous  Montello  Heights,  west  ofthe  Piave, 
and  the  key  of  the  whole  Italian  position. 

The  Austrian  attack  upon  the  Italian 
left  along  the  mountains  did  not  amount  to 
much.  The  assault  delivered  upon  the  right 
from  the  sea  to  the  Montello  Heights  was 
by  contrast  severe  and  gave  the  Austrians 
material  gains  in  the  tangle  of  streams  in 
the  Piave  delta,  where  they  were  nearest 
Venice  and  northward  where  the  main  high- 
ways and  railway  cross  the  river  going 
toward  Treviso.  But  the  main  thrust  was 
aimed  at  Montello.  Had  they  been  able  to 
take  this  high  ground,  the  Austrians  would 
have  pierced  the  Italian  center,  threatened 
the  rear  of  the  Italian  left  along  the  moun- 
tains and  of  the  right  between  Montello  and 
the  sea. 

In  their  first  attacks  the  Austrians  made 
substantial  progress  on  Montello  Heights 
and  there  was  certainly  a  period  when  they 
occupied  the  summit  and  it  was  touch  and 
go  whether  the  Italians  could  stand  or  would 


have  to  retire  upon  the  Brenta  and  thence 
behind  the  Adige,  abandoning  most  of  the 
remainder  of  Venetia  and  surrendering  Ven- 
ice to  the  invader. 

But  in  this  situation  Italian  morale 
showed  itself  completely  restored.  The 
counter-attacks  were  prompt  and  presently 
successful.  The  Austrians  were  pushed  off 
the  summit  of  Montello  and  then  down  the 
eastern  slope,  while  their  advance  west  of 
the  Piave  between  Montello  and  the  sea  was 
checked.  This  was  the  situation  when  I 
closed  my  last  article.  The  situation  had 
already  almost  reached  a  deadlock  and  the 
lines  were  stabilizing  themselves  with  the 
Austrians  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  Mon- 
tello and  many  bridgeheads  west  of  the 
Piave,  good  jumping-off  places  for  a  new 
attack,  but  indecisive  gains,  so  far  as  forcing 
the  Italians  out  of  the  Piave  front  was  con- 
cerned. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  heavy  rain  in 
the  mountains.  The  Piave  rose  suddenly 
and  swept  away  many  of  the  Austrian 
bridges  across  the  river,  particularly  behind 
Montello.  The  Italians  again  counter-at- 
tacked and  the  Austrians  were  eventually 
compelled,    having   lost   many   prisoners   and 
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guns,  to  abandon  all  their  gains  and  retire 
behind  the  Piave.  Their  offensive  had  been 
broken.  The  Italian  line  was  restored  to 
its  situation  before  the  offensive.  The  Aus- 
trian Hunger  Offensive  was  a  failure — a 
costly,   decisive  failure. 

There  remained  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Italians  could  transform  a  suc- 
cessful defensive  into  a  sweeping  offensive 
victory.  But  they  did  not  attempt  it.  On 
the  contrary,  having  taken  such  toll  as  they 
could  easily  and  immediately,  they  sat  down 
behind  the  Piave  and  made  such  further 
efforts  as  they  chose  to  venture  on  their  left 
in  the  mountains,  extending  and  improving 
their  positions  on  this  dangerous  front,  the 
scene  of  such  desperate  fighting  in  May  of 
1916  and  again  last  year  after  Caporetto. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  Italian  victory 
was  great  and  immediate.  It  gave  all  the 
Allied  capitals  the  happiest  moment  of  the 
whole  gloomy  year.  It  laid  many  doubts 
and  fears  as  to  the  Italian  situation  and 
raised  many  new  and  considerable  hopes  as 
to  the  future  in  Austria,  where  the  defeat 
added  patently  to  the  unrest  and  disaffection 
of  the  weary  and  suffering  populations. 
Berlin  boomed  forth  with  denunciations  of 
Austrian  failure.  The  Austrian  command- 
er-in-chief, Conrad  von  Hoetzendorf,  was 
retired  in  disgrace.  Vienna  confessed  a  de- 
feat, which  it  laid  quite  unjustly  to  the 
Piave  floods,  since  the  advance  had  been 
checked  by  Italian  arms  before  the  floods 
came. 

Thereafter  for  the  moment  the  Italian 
field  ceased  to  be  active.  The  Austrian  fail- 
ure was  unmistakable,  but  the  Italians  de- 
clined the  offensive.  Like  Foch,  Diaz  con- 
tinued to  wait,  but  with  his  foe  checked  at 
the  exact  point  where  the  campaign  opened. 


THE  ALBANIAN  FRONT.  SHOWING  RECENT  ALLIED  GAINS 


VII.     In  Albania 

While  they  retained  the  defensive  posture 
in  Venetia,  the  Italians  subsequently  sup- 
ported by  the  French  to  the  eastward,  pres- 
ently broke  out  into  an  interesting  offensive 
in  Albania.  On  a  front  between  the  Adri- 
atic and  those  mountains  which  make  the 
backbone  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Allies 
pushed  northward  for  many  miles,  clearing 
all  the  region  of  Southern  Albania,  south  of 
the  Skumbi  River,  once  fixed  as  the  dividing 
line  between  Serbia  and  Greece  in  the  par- 
tition of  Albania  arranged  in  the  days  of 
the  First  Balkan  War. 

This  operation  was  not  immediately  im- 
portant. It  was  plain  that  if  Elbasan  fell, 
as  Berat  had  fallen,  and  the  Allies  were  able 
to  clear  the  north  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Ochrida,  then  the  position  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  the  region  north  of  Monastir  would  be 
difficult  and  the  Salonica  forces,  cooperating 
with  the  Italians  and  French,  might  be  able 
to  make  a  considerable  forward  march  west 
of  the  Vardar  and  in  the  direction  of  Serbia. 
The  Bulgarian  west  flank  would  be  im- 
perilled and  a  material  retirement  might  be 
made  necessary. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  any  northward 
movement  would  have  a  certain  measure  of 
influence  in  exciting  the  hopes  and  there- 
fore the  unrest  of  the  Southern  Slavs  in 
Austria  and  Hungary.  But  the  prospect  of 
a  sudden  forward  sweep  into  Austria  by  the 
Adriatic  coast  was  purely  visionary,  given 
the  distances  and  the  military  obstacles.  The 
road  to  the  Danube  from  the  south  is  up 
the  Vardar  Valley  and  in  this  region  the 
Bulgarian  armies  still  held  firmly  to  their 
dominating  positions. 

What  the  political  effect  upon  Bulgaria, 
as  well  as  upon  Austria-Hun- 
gary, of  this  interesting  opera- 
tion might  be  remained  prob- 
lematical, although  it  coin- 
cided with  an  acute  crisis  in 
Bulgaria,  which  led  to  a 
change  in  Prime  Ministers. 
But  in  July  the  operation  did 
not  go  beyond  a  brilliant 
sweeping  of  relatively  small 
and  plainly  demoralized  Aus- 
trian troops  out  of  the  region 
south  of  the  Skumbi  and  the 
development  of  a  possible  fu- 
ture threat  to  the  Bulgarians 
east  of  Lake  Ochrida  and 
north  of  Monastir. 


THE  BRITISH  ARMY  AND  UNITY 

OF  COMMAND 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK  B.  MAURICE 

(Formerly  Director  of  Military  Operations  on  the  British  General  Staff) 

[We  are  glad  to  present  herewith  a  statement  which  General  Maurice  has  written  for  this  peri- 
odical in  order  to  make  plain  to  American  readers  his  full  support  of  the  plan  of  a  united  command 
under  Foch  as  generalissimo.  Appended  will  be  found  the  full  interview  given  by  General  Maurice 
to  the  newspaper  correspondents  at  the  English  war  office  on  April  17,  in  which  occurred  his  much 
quoted  reference  to  Waterloo  and  Bliicher.  It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  English  general's  in- 
tention was  to  praise  rather  than  to  criticize  the  French  commander-in-chief.  Our  own  allusions 
in  June  were  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  that  was  prevalent  in  the  American  press,  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  part  of  the  statement  had  been  cabled. — The  Editor.] 


OWING  to  the  way  in  which  the  news 
was  presented,  the  American  press  has 
generally  assumed  that  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  the  British  newspapers,  challenging  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  members  of  our 
Government,  regarding  the  war,  was  in  ef- 
fect an  attack  upon  General  Foch,  and  that 
in  this  matter  I  was  the  representative  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  British  regular  officers 
who  were  opposed  to  unity  of  command. 
Even  such  an  exceptionally  able  and  well-in- 
formed writer  on  the  war  as  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Simonds  has  in  the  June  number  of  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  fallen  into 
this  error.  My  personal  share  in  the  inci- 
dent can  be  of  little  interest  to  American 
readers,  and  I  should  not  attempt  an  ex- 
planation were  it  not  that  British  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  now  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  France,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  real  importance  that  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  views  held  by  the  British 
Army  on  this  vital  question  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

While  I  was  at  the  War  Office  it  was 
amongst  my  duties  to  have  weekly  confer- 
ences on  the  military  situation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  One  of  the  last  of 
such  meetings  which  I  attended  took  place 
when  the  first  German  offensive  of  this  year's 
campaign  was  at  its  height,  and  very  shortly 
after  General  Foch  had  been  appointed  to 
the  supreme  control  of  the  Allied  armies  on 
the  Western  Front.  At  that  time  the  brunt 
of  the  German  attack  had  been  borne  by  the 
British  Army  as  was  natural  seeing  that  it 
had  been  made  against  the  British  Front, 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  our  reverses,  there 
was  great  anxiety  in  England  which  led  to 


many  inquiries  as  to  why  our  troops  had  been 
left  to  meet  unsupported  the  very  superior 
forces  which  the  Germans  were  bringing  up 
against  them. 

Now  I  knew  that  General  Foch  was  mov- 
ing up  French  reserves  to  our  assistance,  and 
having  met  him  at  his  headquarters  a  few 
days  before  the  meeting  in  question  and  dis- 
cussed with  him  the  military  situation,  I  was 
aware  that  his  object  was  to  employ  no  more 
of  his  reserves  than  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  stem  the  German  onrush,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  as 
large  a  force  as  possible  with  which  to  meet 
the  future  and  then  unforeseeable  contingen- 
cies. General  Foch  was  in  fact  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrine  of  economy  of 
force,  which  he  expounded  when  he  was 
chief  of  the  French  Staff  College,  and  de- 
veloped in  a  number  of  admirable  and  trench- 
ant military  treatises  which  had  greatly  im- 
pressed military  students  in  Great  Britain 
before  the  war. 

A  MISUNDERSTOOD  REMARK  ABOUT  BLUCHER 

My  object  at  the  meeting  of  the  press  rep- 
resentatives was  to  explain  that,  though  the 
British  Army  was  having  a  very  hard  time, 
this,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  for  us 
as  a  nation,  was  in  the  general  interest,  and 
that  so  long  as  Foch  had  reserves  to  bring 
to  the  battlefield,  as  and  when  required,  the 
final  result  was  certain.  To  illustrate  my 
argument  I  took  as  an  analogy  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  was  won  because  the  Brit- 
ish Army  under  Wellington  stood  a  long 
day's  pounding  and  was  able  to  hold  out 
until  Bliicher  arrived.  I  said,  therefore,  that 
the  British  Army  was  again  playing  a  part 
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which  it  had  played  before  in  history,  and 
that  we  should  look  upon  the  battle  then 
raging  as  a  Waterloo  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold in  time  and  space.  Finally  I  added  that 
the  question  to  keep  in  mind  was,  "Where 
is  Bliicher?"  and  that  we  need  have  no 
anxiety  so  long  as  Bliicher  was  marching  to 
the  battlefield. 

The  whole  purport  of  this  statement  was 
to  support  General  Foch  and  to  express  my 
cordial  agreement  with  his  strategy.  It  was 
so  understood  at  the  time  by  the  British 
press,  in  which  the  statement  was  published 
in  extenso.  Unfortunately,  the  report  cabled 
to  America  was  very  much  abbreviated  and 
was  understood  in  the  American  press  in  the 
exactly  contrary  sense.  So  it  came  about 
that  when  it  was  known  in  America  that  I 
had  left  the  British  War  Office  and  had 
been  the  cause  of  a  political  crisis  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  assumed  that  I  had  been  dis- 
missed for  gross  want  of  tact  in  criticizing 
General  Foch,  and  that  my  letter  to  the 
British  newspapers  was  the  outcome  of  an 
intrigue  against  unity  of  command. 

I  had  not  in  fact  been  dismissed  from  the 
British  War  Office,  for  it  had  been  arranged, 
two  months  before  the  so-called  Bliicher  in- 
terview, that  I  should  take  up  an  important 
appointment  in  France,  and  the  only  reason 
I  had  not  done  so  was  because  there  had 
been  some  delay  in  setting  free  my  successor, 
w^ho  was  detained  in  France,  first  because 
of  the  threat  of,  and  then  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  German  offensive. 
The  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  papers  was 
concerned,  not  with  the  question  of  unity 
of  command,  but  with  the  provision  made 
by  the  British  Government  for  keeping  our 
forces  in  France  up  to  strength.  At  the  time 
when  I  wrote  it,  I  was  awaiting  orders  to 
proceed  to  France  and  I  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause the  British  Parliament  decided  not  to 
hear  my  case  and  I  was  placed  on  retired 
pay  because  I  had  committed  a  breach  of 
military  discipline  in  writing  to  the  papers. 
This  was  a  risk  I  had  foreseen  and  accepted, 
in  taking  the  course  I  had  felt  it  my  duty 
to  take,  but  I  had  hoped  to  obtain  some  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  I  had  made  and 
in  this  I  failed. 

INADEQUACY  OF  '^COMMAND  BY  COMMITTEE" 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  opposition  in 
the  British  Army  to  certain  proposals  for  ob- 
taining unity  of  command,  but  that  opposi- 
tion was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posals in  question  were  regarded  by  British 


soldiers  as  unworkable  and  militarily  ineffec- 
tive. The  Versailles  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil, at  a  session  held  in  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary this  year,  vested  the  supreme  control 
of  the  Allied  forces  on  the  Western  Front 
in  an  executive  board  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  American,  French,  Italian,  and 
British  Armies,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen- 
eral Foch.  This  was  in  effect  putting  the 
higher  command  of  the  Allied  operations  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  and  it  was  a  meas- 
ure to  which  most  thoughtful  British  officers 
w^ere  strenuously  opposed.  Command  by 
committee  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  war, 
and  from  the  days  of  the  Aulic  Council  on- 
wards has  invariably  failed. 

Committees  are  an  excellent  means  of 
bringing  together  and  reconciling  conflicting 
views,  but  in  a  higher  command  there  should 
be  but  one  will  and  no  conflict  of  opinion; 
for  if  command  in  war  is  to  be  effective  it  is 
necessary  that  decisions  should  be  prompt, 
and  that  one  policy  should  be  pursued  with 
singlesness  of  purpose  and  with  all  possible 
energy.  When  a  committee  meets  discus- 
sion and  delay  are  inevitable ;  it  ends  gen- 
erally in  each  member  of  the  committee  re- 
taining his  original  opinion,  and  the  final  re- 
sult is  usually  a  compromise,  in  which  the 
strongest  will  obtains  most,  but  rarely  all,  of 
what  he  desires.  Now  compromise  is  fatal 
in  war,  because  no  one  of  those  who  have 
agreed  to  it  can  apply  it  with  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  result,  each  man  feeling  that 
if  only  his  own  proposal  had  been  adopted 
complete  victory  would  be  certain.  It  is  one 
of  Napoleon's  maxims  of  war  that  a  bad 
plan  carried  through  with  resolution  is  bet- 
ter than  the  best  plan  carried  through  with- 
out confidence  and  determination. 

GENERAL    FOCH's    APPOINTMENT    WELCOMED 

Events  have  justified  the  distrust  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  command  by  committee,  for 
the  Versailles  Executive  Board  broke  down 
in  face  of  the  German  menace  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  the  British  Parliament,  General  Foch's 
appointment  as  Generalissimo,  which  was 
made  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  was 
w^elcomed  by  both  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  by 
all  his  army  commanders.  For  myself  I 
may  say  that  I  have  had  tlie  honor  of  being 
very  closely  associated  with  General  Foch 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and 
that  long  before  the  war  I,  had  conceived  a 
very  great  admiration  for  him  as  an  exponent 
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of  the  principles  of  modern  strategy.  I  have 
not  only  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem  for 
him  as  a  general,  but  my  personal  relations 
with  him  have  always  been  more  than  cor- 
dial. It  is  therefore  a  curious  irony  of  fate 
that  has  led  to  my  being  regarded  in  America 
as  an  opponent  of  the  great  French  general. 
From  the  time  when  the  collapse  of  Russia 
made  it  clear  that  we  should  be  threatened 
on  the  West  by  such  an  effort  as  Germany 
had  not  hitherto  made  in  the  war,  I  w^as 
convinced  that  unity  of  command  was  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  Allied  cause,  and 
that  all  the  political  and  military  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  realization 
were  as  nothing  to  the  danger  which  con- 
fronted us,  if  we  met  the  enemy's  onslaught 
without  one  supreme  military  direction  on 
the  Western  Front. 

When  the  British  Army  first  went  to 
France  its  numbers  were  so  small  that  it  fit- 
ted naturally  into  its  place  in  the  French  ma- 
chine, and  Jofifre  was  de  factOj  if  not  in 
name,  Generalissimo.  Until  the  end  of 
1915  our  troops  fought  both  in  attack  and 
in  defense  in  accordance  with  Joffre's  plans, 
and  usually  in  direct  cooperation  with 
French  troops.  On  the  Marne  we  assisted 
Manoury,  the  hero  of  the  Ourcq,  in  turning 
back  Von  Kluck's  hordes ;  we  crossed  the 
Aisne  in  conjunction -again  with  Manoury 
on  our  left,  and  Franchet  D'Esperey  on  our 
right;  in  the  first  battle  of  Ypres  we  were 
aiding  Foch  to  block  the  roads  to  Calais, 
and  at  Festhubert  and  Loos  our  attacks  were 
from  the  first  subordinate  to  and  designed 
solely  to  help  Foch's  efforts  against  the  Vimy 
Ridge. 

It  was  not  until  1916,  when  the  new 
armies  raised  by  Kitchener's  genius  took  the 
field,  that  the  British  forces  in  France 
reached  such  a  size  as  to  make  them  in  any 
way  independent.  It  then  became  apparent 
that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  one  great  army,  oc- 
cupied fully  with  the  control  and  adminis- 
tration of  his  own  men,  superintending  at 
the  same  time  the  operations  of  a  large  allied 
force.  P'rom  then  on  it  became  a  question 
of  loyal  and  whole-hearted  cooperation  be- 
tween two  co-equal  and  independent  com- 
manders-in-chief. 


So  long  as  the  Allies  in  the  West  had  the 
initiative,  could  choose  their  own  time  and 
place  of  attack,  and  force  the  enemy  to  fight 
at  their  will,  this  arrangement  worked  on 
the  whole  fairly  well,  though  there  were 
weaknesses  in  the  coordination  of  effort 
which  were  apparent  to  all  keen  observers. 
These  weaknesses  were  not,  however,  such  as 
to  override  the  political  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  unity  of  command. 
America  will  appreciate  that  in  a  democratic 
country  there  were  many  shakings  of  heads 
over  the  constitutional  difficulty  of  placing 
British  troops  under  the  orders  of  an  allied 
general  who  could  not  be  made  responsible 
to  Parliament  and  people. 

BRITISH    OFFICERS    IN    ACCORD 

When,  however,  In  the  autumn  of  1917, 
the  German  forces  began  to  gather  In  the 
West  it  became  evident  to  all  British  soldiers 
who  had  carefully  considered  the  question, 
that  a  Generalissimo  in  some  form  or  other 
was  indispensable,  and  that  this  General- 
issimo could  not  be  the  commander-in-chief 
of  one  of  the  armies  already  on  the  front, 
but  must  be  independent  of  and  superior  to 
all  the  commanders  In  the  field.  For  it  was 
clear  that  the  enemy  would  threaten  attack 
upon  more  than  one  part  of  the  front  and 
upon  more  than  one  army,  and  that  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  each  commander-in-chief  to 
look  especially  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
forces  and  to  defend  tenaciously  his  own 
front,  when  It  might  be,  that,  for  the  good 
of  the  Allied  cause  as  a  whole,  he  ought  to 
sacrifice  both  troops  and  ground,  either  to 
allow  of  the  protection  of  some  more  vital 
point,  to  release  forces  for  a  counter-offensive. 

It  was  because  they  held  these  views  that 
British  soldiers  welcomed  the  appointment 
of  Foch,  the  Immense  difficulties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  whose  task  no  one  appreciates 
more  fully  than  they  do.  It  Is  not  from 
the  professional  British  officers  who  have 
studied  war  that  opposition  will  come  to 
practical  and  effective  unity  of  command. 
Their  one  regret  is  that  the  attempt  to  set 
up  unpractical  and  ineffective  machinery 
made  it  necessary  to  appoint  Foch  In  the 
stress  of  battle  Instead  of  in  the  quiet  days  of 
preparation. 


THE  FAMOUS  "BLUCHER"  STATEMENT 

Official  Report  of  General  Maurice's  Words 


17th  April,  1918. 
The  D.  NL  O.  received  the  British  and  Allied 
press   representatives   to-day. 

General  Maurice  said: 

''The  situation  as  viewed  at  General  Headquar- 
ters, France,  at  mid-day  yesterday  was  undoubt- 
edly a  very  anxious  one.  The  Germans  had  taken 
Bailleul;  they  had  entered  Meteren  •  they  had 
entered  Wytschaete;  they  had  shown  a  deter- 
mined attack  by  four  fresh  divisions  with,  of 
course,  parts  of  other  divisions  as  well  on  either 
side  of  Bailleul.  If  the  enemy  could  have  main- 
tained that  pressure  and  could  have  continued  to 
bring  up  fresh  troops  at  that  rate  there  looked  to 
be  great  danger  to  the  vital  ridge  of  heights 
which  begins  in  the  east  at  Kemmel  and  ends  in 
the  west  at  Wytschaete.  That  ridge  of  heights 
is  the  backbone  of  our  defense  on  the  northern 
portion  of  the  battlefront. 

'The  news  last  night  and  to-day  is  decidedly 
better.  We  have  counter-attacked  at  Meteren 
and  to  the  south  of  it,  and  have  driven  the  Ger- 
mans back  on  quite  a  wide  front — half  way  to 
Bailleul.  We  have  advanced  our  line  in  the  di- 
rection of  Neuve  Eglise  and  have  improved  it 
there  with  very  little  opposition,  and  while  I  am 
not  able  to  say  definitely  that  Wytschaete  is  en- 
tirely in  our  hands,  certainly  a  great  part  of  the 
village  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  probably  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  it. 

"That  is  the  actual  local  situation  on  the  front 
■\^•here  the  fighting  is  most  severe. 

"You  will  have  observed  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
mid-day  communique  to-day  that  he  refers  to  a 
withdrawal  on  the  Ypres  front.  The  preparations 
for  a  shortening  of  the  front  on  the  Ypres  salient 
^vere  made  some  time  ago  in  complete  detail  as 
an  emergency  which  might  be  necessary.  The 
decision  to  carry  it  out  was  come  to  on  Sunday — 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  fall  of  Bailleul  or  the 
attack  on  Wytschaete,  therefore  it  is  not  a  hasty 
arrangement  which  has  suddenly  been  arrived  at 
owing  to  the  course   of  events. 

"Taking  the  position  generally,  our  army,  as 
is  quite  obvious,  is  going  through  a  very  severe 
strain,  and  the  strain  is  not  confined  to  the 
army;  it  is  being  felt  here  in  England.  The 
situation  has  had  its  very  critical  moments  and 
is  still  decidedly  anxious,  but  you  must  remember 
that  we  have  planned  for  a  united  front.  We 
have  placed  the  forces  on  the  western  front  under 
the  supreme  control  of  one  General.  Those  were, 
of  course,  the  most  wise  and  proper  decisions, 
but  you  have  to  accept  the  consequences  and  you 
have  to  look  at  this  enormous  battle  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  losses,  our  sufferings,  and 
our  sacrifices,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Entente  as  a  whole. 

"The  British  Army  is  playing^  the  role  which  it 
has  played  often  before  in  history;  it  is  fighting 
Waterloo;  it  is  being  hammered  by  the  main 
masses  of  the  enemy  while  Bliicher  is  marching  to 
the  battlefield.  If  you  multiply  Waterloo  a  hun- 
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dred  times  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  feelings 
in  England — if  there  had  been  the  same  means  of 
communication  with  the  battlefield  as  at  present — 
would  not  have  been  dissimilar  to  ours  to-day. 
But  provided  we  are  standing  the  hammering 
without  breaking,  and  provided  Bliicher  is  march- 
ing to  the  battlefield,  there  is  no  reason  to  despair 
— in  fact,  very  much  the  other  way.  You  see  the 
list  of  casualties  and  you  read  the  reports  of  the 
tremendous  fighting  that  is  taking  place  and  the 
splendid  achievements  of  our  men,  but  I  do  not 
think  even  with  that  you  are  quite  able  to  picture 
the  enormous  task  the  British  Army  has  per- 
formed and  is  performing.  I  have  a  few  figures 
here  which  I  think  perhaps  will  make  that  clear. 

"In  this  battle  of  Armentieres  the  Germans  have 
so  far  engaged  twenty-eight  divisions,  and  since 
March  2lst  on  the  whole  of  this  enormous  battle- 
field they  have  engaged  126  divisions.  Of  those 
126  divisions  the  British  Army  has  engaged  alone 
79,  the  French  Army  has  engaged  alone — that  is 
to  say,  without  any  immediate  British  assistance — 
24,  and  23  divisions  have  been  engaged  by  both 
the  French  and  the  British. 

"Therefore,  looking  at  the  thing  from  that 
point  of  view,  you  may  say  that  the  British  had 
102  fights  with  German  divisions,  the  French 
have  fought  47  German  divisions.  Of  the  divi- 
sions which  have  been  engaged  alone  by  the 
British — that  is  to  say,.  79 — we  have  fought  28 
of  them  twice  and  one  of  them  three  times;  of 
the  divisions  which  have  been  engaged  by  the 
French  alone — that  is  to  say,  24 — the  French  have 
fought  four  twice;  of  the  divisions  which  have 
been  engaged  both  by  the  French  and  the  British 
— that  is  to  say,  23 — we  and  the  French  have  en- 
gaged 15  of  those  divisions  twice  and  one  three 
times.  Therefore  if  you  put  the  thing  into  figures, 
taking  each  time  the  German  division  has  been 
engaged  as  a  fight  against  the  German  division, 
realizing  that  there  have  been  only  126  divisions 
engaged  altogether,  it  comes  to  this:  The  British 
have  had  138  fights  with  German  divisions  with- 
out any  assistance  from  the  French;  the  French 
have  had  32  fights  with  German  divisions  without 
any  assistance  from  the  British,  the  actual  total 
being  that  the  British  have  had  altogether  174 
fights  with  German  divisions,  the  French  have 
had  68  fights  with  German  divisions. 

"That,  I  think,  will  illustrate  what  I  meant  to 
say.  It  is  an  unpleasant  business  standing  the 
hammering,  but  if  you  look  at  the  thing  from  the 
big  point  of  view,  as  long  as  one  can  stand  the 
hammering  the  thing  to  look  for  is  what  has  be- 
come of  Bliicher?  What  is  happening  to  the  re- 
serves? Those  figures  I  have  read  to  you  will 
show  that  although  the  French  Army  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  ours,  we  have  practically 
taken  the  strain  off  them.  Therefore  if  you  will 
regard  the  situation  from  the  broad  point  of 
view,  and  our  sacrifices  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
great  plan,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be  in  a 
state  of  despair,  for  the  Entente  has  still  great 
reserves   not  engaged." 


(Q  International  Film  Service 
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HANK  God,  I — I  also — am  an 
American,"  exclaimed  Daniel  Web- 
ster, at  the  close  of  his  great  oration  on  the 
completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
America's  greatest  orator  thus  epitomized  in. 
one  line  all  the  devotion,  all  the  patriotic 
spirit,  all  the  comprehension  that  a  native- 
born  son  can  have  for  the  liberty,  the  dem- 
ocracy, the  institutions,  the  government,  the 
ideals,  the  traditions,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World.  In  these  words 
were  the  profoundest  sentiment,  the  noblest 
inspiration,  the  finest  feeling,  which  any  man 
can  express  for  his  country. 

For  the  American  of  native  birth  that 
sentiment  is  inborn.  For  the  man  of  for- 
eign birth  it  must  largely  be  inculcated. 
While  he  may,  on  arrival,  have  an  instincti\e 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  things  America 
stands  for,  still  to  make  the  instinct  thor- 
oughly American,  it  must  be  cultivated 
through  experience  with  and  participation 
in  those  things  constantly  at  work  in  tlie 
making  of  a  newer  and  greater  America. 
On  the  sands  of  the  desert  is  the  oasis,  but 
the  traveler  must  dig  the  well  before  he 
may    quench    his    thirst.      The    traveler    to 
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America — the  immigrant's  Promised  Land — 
comes  thirsting  to  taste  of  that  wonderful 
thing  w^e  call  democracy,  to  drink  from  the 
fountain  of  human  happiness  called  Liberty. 
How  shall  he  find  the  fountain,  and  w^hen 
found,  from  what  cup  shall  he  drink?  By 
what  process  can  he  be  inspired  to  exclaim, 
"Thank  God,  I — I  also — am  an  American!" 

THE    HUMAN    STREAM    AT    ELLIS   ISLAND 

One  day  I  stood  at  Ellis  Island  and 
watched  a  steamer  pouring  forth  an  un- 
broken stream  of  humanity.  What  a  stream  ! 
In  it  were  men  through  whose  veins  flowed 
the  life-blood  of  the  centuries,  from  whose 
throats  came  strange  sounds,  sounds  older 
than  the  tower  of  Babel,  sounds  that  have 
survived   its  ruins. 

Came  Magyars  in  that  line,  whose  noma- 
dic nncestors,  sweeping  westward  with  the 
sun,  invaded  Europe  in  the  da\s  of  Charle- 
magne ;  Poles,  from  the  land  of  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  whose  republican  tendencies 
were  the  fear  of  Europe  and  whose  desire 
to  regain  their  national  autonoiuN  makes  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  ci\ili/('d  world; 
Italians,    whose    independence    was    secured 
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National  unity  is  the  inter- 
nal line  of  defense  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  success  in  the 
war.  Americanization  in  its 
large  sense  is  the  process 
whereby  national  unity  is  to 
be  achieved.  It  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  people — the  mak- 
ing of  *^one  from  many" — 
"E  Pluribus  Unum." 

Before  the  war  we  were  as 
Americans  sanguine  about 
our  capacity  to  assimilate  one 
million  immigrants  a  year.' 
But  the  world's  crisis  trying 
the  souls  of  men  and  testing 
the  fabric  of  nations  has 
shown  us  our  deficienciesJ 
The  truth  began  to  come- 
home  when  it  was  found' 
that  1 ,243^801  alien  males, 
were  '  registered  tinder  the 
selective  draft  law  and  coiiId.« 
claim  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service.  Yet  we  are 
fighting  for  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  native 
under  the  fiery  leadership  of  Garibaldi ;  countries  from  which  many  of  these  aliens 
Greeks,  whose  love  for  liberty  and  democ-  came.  It  seems  a  curious  irony  that  Ameri- 
racy  surviving  through  the  centuries,  threw  cans — native  born — could  be  compelled  to 
oft  the  yoke  of  Turkish  despotism  at  last  in  fight  in  behalf  of  the  very  countries  from 
the  nineteenth  century;  Slavs,  whose  captive  which  these  aliens  came,  while  under  exist- 
comrades  tramped  with  bound  feet  through  ing  treaties  we  could  not  compel  them  to 
the  snows  of  Sibert!l.  Past  the  immigration  fight  with  us  for  the  safety  of  their  own  na- 
inspectors  walked  Ruthenians,  Frenchmen,  tive  countries  or  of  the  country  in  which  they 
Rumanians,  Albanians,  Macedonians,  Bui-  now  had  elected  to  make  their  living, 
garians,  Belgians,  Serbians,  Spaniards,  Finns, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Ethiopians,  and 
Orientals. 

Thus  did  the  Old  World  contribute  to 
the  New,  pouring  forth  men  of  tYtry  race 
r.nd  clime.     Until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 


(£)  International  Film  Service 

AIDING  FOREIGN-BORN  SOLDIERS  AT  CAMP  UPTON  TO  GAIN  RECOGNITION 
AS  FULL-FLEDGED  AMERICANS 

(The  men  are  filling  out  applications  for  citizenship  papers) 


DRAFTED   ALIENS    UNABLE    TO    SPEAK 
ENGLISH 

It  is  to  the  credit  of   123,277  aliens  and 
declarants  holding  their  naturalization  papers 
that  they  did  not  set  up  a  plea  of  exemption 
cnt   war,    a   never-ending  stream   of   human      on  the  grounds  of  alienage,  thus  permitting 


beings  invaded  our  shores,  speaking  over  a 
luindred  languages  and  dialects,  dressed  in 
highly  colored  apparel,  bringing  strange  cus- 
toms, thinking  different  thoughts,  following 
other  ideals,  believing  old  beliefs,  maintain- 
ing ancient  traditions,  representing  still  older 
civilizations. 

By  what  wonderful  process  could  this 
mass  of  peoples  be  converted  into  a  united 
nation  maintaining  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  America — the  New  World  ? 

The  war  has  brought  Americanization  be- 
fore the  countr}'  in  ways  never  dreamed  of 
heretofore.  Back  of  the  fighting  line  in 
France  must  be  at  all  times  a  united  country. 


themselves  to  be  certified  for  military  serv- 
ice in  the  first  draft.  But  here  is  the  striking 
thing — 34  per  cent,  of  the  alien  males  of 
draft  age,  i.  e.,  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 
years  of  age,  inclusive,  were  in  1910  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language.  It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  percentage  was  not  substan- 
tially reduced  from  1910  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  if  anything,  actually  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  immigration  from 
non-English-speaking  countries  during  that 
period.  In  other  words,  using  this  percent- 
age as  approximately  correct,  then  at  least 
422,892  of  the  aliens  registered  under  the 
selective  draft  were  more  or  less  unable  to 
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cent,   and    129   interpreter   foremen   have   been   eliminated) 


speak  the  common  language  of  this  country. 
We  did  not,  however,  realize  this  until  the 
34  per  cent,  of  those  certified  for  actual  serv- 
ice got  into  the  cantonments  and  training 
was  attempted  in  English. 

Imagine  the  incongruity  of  issuing  mili- 
tary orders  in  a  language  not  understood ! 
The  story  is  told  that  one  ingenious  training 
officer  tied  red  bandanna  handkerchiefs  to 
the  left  arms  of  the  men  he  was  training  so 
as  to  be  able  to  indicate  to  them  on  which 
foot  to  start  marching.  Where  was  our 
boasted  educational  system  that  it  had  not 
taught  every  one  of  these  men,  particularly 
of  draft  age,  at  least  to  understand  the  Eng- 
lish language?  In  one  camp  an  officer  was 
detailed  to  read  some  new  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  the  various  companies.  He  read 
them  to  one  company,  and  after  completion, 
the  company's  officer  saluted  and  inquired 
whether  the  rules  were  printed  in  any  for- 
eign language,  as  not  a  man  of  his  company 
had  understood  what  had  been  read. 

What  would  be  the  situation  if  all  the 
aliens  registered  could  be  subjected  to  draft? 
Our  camps  would  be  "polyglot  boarding- 
houses,"  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  which 
should  be  devoted  to  military  instruction 
would  necessarily  be  given  to  English  train- 
ing before  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  men 


were  drafted  could  be  carried  out.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  war  in  time 
really  makes  a  vital  demand  upon  us,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  draft  all  men  of  mili- 
tary ages — eighteen  to  forty-five — would  we 
not  be  overwhelmed  to  find  there  were  over 
three  million  alien  males  of  these  ages?  Con- 
sider the  problem  of  teaching  one-third  of 
these  men  enough  English  to  take  military 
training! 

FOREIGN-BORN    LABOR   AND   THE    WAR 

The  war  has  shown  us  that  any  weakness 
in  our  industrial  army  is  a  menace  to  the 
internal  line  of  defense.  Back  of  the  fight- 
ing line  stand  the  industries  which  furnish 
and  transport  the  munitions  and  materials 
of  war.  Without  these  America  could  not 
maintain  an  army  in  France.  On  this  ina- 
bility Germany  counted  for  a  factor  in  her 
success.  Germany,  through  her  psycholog- 
ical bureau,  saw  what  we  did  not  see — that 
the  productive  power  of  our  industries  was 
wielded  by  men  of  foreign  birth,  not  h\  na- 
tive-born Americans,  Fortunateh'  for  us, 
she  attempted  without  success  to  set  up 
against  us  the  eight  million  persons  of  foreiun 
birth  engaged  '\n  gainful  occupations  in  this 
country. 

Upon  the  iron  and  steel   industry  we  arc 
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popular  government  could 
defend  or  actively  work  for 
the  hell-hounds  of  mili- 
tarism. 

The  real  Americans  of 
German  origin  have  most 
effectively  shamed  those 
Germans,  now  much  in  the 
minority,  for  their  un- 
patriotic acts  in  opposing 
America  in  the  war.  By 
participation  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps,  by  their  demonstra- 
tion of  loyalty  m  the  recent 
Fourth  of  July  parades,  by 
their  denunciation  of  the 
tyrannical  malpractices  of 
the  Prussian  military  autoc- 
dependent  for  guns,  shells,  bullets,  machinery,  racy,  they  have  effectually  given  an  answer  to 
and  other  engines  of  war.  But  the  reports  the  "junkers"  who  brought  on  the  war.  They 
of  the  United  States  Commission  of  Immi-  have  asserted  the  principle  that  the  ideals  of 
gration  show  that  57  per  cent,  of  the  em-  America  are  the  same  as  those  which  actu- 
ployees  engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  indus-  ated  the  liberal  movement  in  Germany  in 
tries  were  of  foreign  birth.  We  are  depen-  its  struggle  for  a  real  German  democracy, 
dent  upon  coal  to  turn  the  wheels  of  these  and  that  America  must  be  supported  in  her 
industries,  yet  61  per  cent,  of  the  miners  of  fight  for  these  ideals,  if  they  are  eventually 
soft  coal  were  foreign-born.  We  must  clothe  to  be  realized  in  Germany  itself, 
our  soldiers  at  the  front,  vet  72  per  cent,  of 

the  operatives   in    the    four   largest   clothing      NATIONAL    AND    INDUSTRIAL    ASPECTS    OF 
manufacturing    centers    were     foreign-born.  AMERICANIZATION 

We  are  dependent  upon  our  railroads  to  get  In   war  or  peace  the   unity  of   a   people 

all  war  materials  to  the  shipping  docks,  yet      depends    upon    a    community    of    language, 
66%     per    cent,     of    the    construction    and      ideals,  and  citizenship, 
maintenance    work    on     our    transportation  An  analysis  of  immigration  to  this  coun- 


AMERICANIZATION  WORK  CONDUCTEX)  BY  THE  PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  COM. 
PANY  OF  PITTSBURGH  AT  PRESTON.  PENNSYLVANIA 


try  shows  that  in  recent  years  it  has  largely 
been  non-English-speaking.  In  1910,  over 
three  million  were  unable  to  use  the 
language  of  the  United  States.  Since  that 
time   over   four   million    have   arrived    from 


lines  is  done  by  the  foreign-born  laborer. 

ANTI-AMERICAX    PROPAGANDA 

A    third    phase    of    Americanization    dis- 
closed by  the  war  shocked  us  with  surprise — 

the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Germans  residing  non-English-speaking    countries.       Undoubt- 

in   this  country.      For  years  everyone  of  us  edly  those  now  remaining  more  or  less  ignor- 

had   preached    the    doctrine    that    "the    Ger-  ant  of  English  for  practical  purposes  number 

man  is  a  good  American  citizen."     We  need  five  million. 

not  worry  about  Americanizing  him,  we  as-  One  can  readily  picture  the  difficulties  of 
serted.  But  witness  our  amazement  when  the  immigrant  who  does  not  speak  English, 
a  substantial  number  of  Germans  here  took  He  cannot  converse  with  Americans,  obtain- 
the  part  of  Germany's  government  against  ing  first-hand  our  points  of  view.  He  must 
the  United  States,  and  justified  with  typically  get  his  information  through  the  medium  of 
German  doctrine,  and  hence  un-American  an  unreliable  and  frequently  not  disinter- 
philosophy,  the  efforts  of  the  military  au-  ested  interpreter.  He  must  get  his  news 
tocracy  to  undermine  our  national  unity  and  through  the  foreign-language  paper.  See- 
to  interfere  with  our  preparations  for  war.  ing  American  life  and  ways  through  foreign 
Insidious  propaganda  was  for  a  long  time  print  and  hearing  about  them  from  another's 
successful  because  of  our  unwillingness  to  lips  in  a  foreign  tongue  rarely  gives  a  truth- 
believe  that  anyone  who  had  tasted  the  ad-  ful  impression, 
vantages  of  democracy  and  liberty  under  a  In  industry  the  non-English-speaking  im- 
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migrant  is  a  distinct  liability. 
It  has  taken  many  years  of 
agitation  and  publicity  on 
the  part  of  official  and  un- 
official agencies  to  make  in- 
dustries realize  this,  but 
every  progressive  industrial 
man  now  admits  its  truth. 
Inability  to  speak  English 
means  more  industrial  acci- 
dents. Safety  signs  and  plant 
regulations  cannot  be  read, 
and  orders  are  imperfectly 
understood.  Even  though 
Instructions  are  given 
through  interpreter  foremen, 
there  is  danger  of  misunder- 
standing through  misinter- 
pretation. Immigrants  la- 
boring  under    this    disability 

are    more    readily    led    by    agl-      (y  Uncleiwood  &  underwood.  New  York 
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strike,  or  to  commit  acts  of 

sabotage  to  machinery.     Whether  intentional      largely  those  of  local  communities   and   un- 

or  unintentional,  the  immigrant  laborer,  ig-      official    agencies.      In    the    spring    of    1914, 

norant  of  English,  is  at  all  times  a  potential      however,   the  Federal  Government   through 

source  of  danger  to  himself,  his  fellow-work-      the  Bureau  of  Education,  began  an  inquiry 


men  and  his  plant. 

The  first  eftorts  at  Americanization  were 
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into  the  educational  needs  and  conditions 
of  immigrants.  This  investigation  con- 
tinued for  almost  two  years,  and  a  plan  of 
procedure  was  evolved  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject on  a  nation-wide  basis.  This  plan 
comprehended  the  organization  of  a  clearing 
house  of  information,  extension  of  facilities 
for  educating  immigrants,  stimulation  of 
their  increased  attendance  at  school,  formu- 
lation of  Federal  standards  and  methods, 
promotion  of  factory  classes  and  home  edu- 
cation, and  the  mobilization  of  official  and 
unofficial  agencies  of  Americanization. 

Through  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Americanization,  appointed  in 
September,  1916,  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  plan  was  gradually  given 
more  definite  sliape  and  was  adapted  to  a 
wider  range  of  conditions.  This  council, 
known  as  the  National  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  not  only  acted  as  advisor  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  hut  served  as  a 
nu'dium  for  organizing  other  agencies  upon 
the  basis  of  a  common  national  program. 
Members  of  the  Council  were  selected  to 
represent  a  with'  variety  of  agencies  dealing 
with  Americanization  in  order  to  give  these 
agencies  an  opportunity  to  help  formulate 
and  execute  the  federal   plan. 

On    December    13,    1017.    the   Council    of 
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National  Defense  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, looking  toward  the  American  educa- 
tion of  the  foreign-born.  On  Februar}^  12. 
1918,  these  two  arms  of  the  Government 
united  behind  one  joint  plan  of  Americaniza- 
tion. The  plan  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
original  program  to  war  conditions,  and 
called  upon  State  and  Community  councils 
of  defense  to  carrj'  out  the  details  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  as  a  measure  closely 
related  to  the  winning  of  the  w^ar.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  State  Councils  have 
already  acted  on  this  appeal,  have  organ- 
ized the  necessary  committees  on  Ameri- 
canization, and  are  now  working  out  the 
details.  Several  have  appointed  State  Di- 
rectors to  organize  and  direct  the  activities. 

SECRETARY    LANe's    CONFERENCE 

On  April  3,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  called  into  conference  with  him  all 
the  Governors,  chairmen  of  State  Councils 
of  Defense,  and  about  three  hundred  high 
officials  of  industrial  corporations  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  General  consideration 
was  given  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  the  war.  The  con- 
ference approved  federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  education  of  the  foreign-born,  cooper- 
ation by  industrial  plants  on  a  national  scale, 
and  elementary  school  instruction  in  the 
English   language   only. 

NEEDED     FEDERAL     LEGISLATION 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Americaniza- 
tion Conference  felt  the  need  of  thorough- 
going federal  legislation,  and  a  resolution 
adopted  urged  upon  the  Congress  the  desira- 
bility of  adequate  appropriations  to  govern- 
mental departments  dealing  with  the  re- 
spective aspects  of  Americanization.  These 
sentiments  have  since  been  crystallized  in  a 
bill  to  appropriate  several  million  dollars  as 
aid  to  the  States  and  local  communities  for 
carrying  on  the  education  of  immigrants. 
The  theory  back  of  this  bill  is  that  inas- 
much as  the  Federal  Government  admits  the 
immigrant  into  the  country,  and  admits  him 
to  citizenship,  therefore  must  it  interest 
itself  in  his  proper  education  and  adjust- 
ment to  American  life  and  conditions.  Fur- 
thermore, since  the  immigrant  population 
floats  from  one  communit}'  to  another  and 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  problem  is 
interstate — one  pays  the  cost  and  the  other 
gets  the  benefit  of  their  education.  Part  of 
the  cost  should  be  borne  bv  the  nation. 


RECENT     STATE     LEGISLATION 

For  several  years  Massachusetts  has  had 
statutes  compelling  the  attendance  of  illiter- 
ate immigrant  minors  at  school  and  a  law 
requiring  local  boards  of  education  to  main- 
tain suitable  classes  and  schools  for  them. 
The  New  York  State  Legislature,  at  the 
last  session,  passed  three  bills  similar  in 
tenor — one  compelling  attendance  at  a  day, 
evening,  or  industrial  class,  of  each  non- 
English-speaking  or  illiterate  minor  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  a  second 
requiring  local  school  authorities  to  main- 
tain suitable  facilities  where  twenty  or  more 
such  persons  reside,  and  a  third  providing 
money  for  training  teachers  to  do  the  work. 
Training  under  the  third  measure  is  now 
in  progress,  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation having  already  organized  teachers' 
training  institutes  and  normal  courses,.     ,. . 

Wisconsin  passed  several  amendments  to 
the  continuation  school  laws  which  in  effect 
will  be  similar  to  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Ne'W  York.  .Ari- 
zona appropriated  State  aid  for  the  educa- 
tion of  non-English-speaking  and  illiterate 
persons,  although  more  sweeping  legislation 
was  before  the  Legislature  at  the  instance  of 
the  Governor. 

IMMIGRANT    PARTICIPATION    IN 
AMERICANIZATION 

A  new  principle  and  method  is  being 
worked  out  in  Americanization.  This  origi- 
nates from  the  participation  of  hundreds  of 
racial  and  national  societies  in  the  sale  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  War  Saving  Stamps,  and  in 
other  movements  relating  to  the  war.  Here- 
tofore it  has  been  the  general  practice  to 
deal  with  the  immigrant  as  a  subject  for 
Americanization  rather  than  as  a  joint  part- 
ner in  the  making  of  a  united  America.  To- 
day we  are  gravitating  toward  making  him 
one  with  us  in  the  process.  This  is  a  safe 
method  to  pursue  because  he  who  partici- 
pates and  cooperates  in  anything  of  vital  in- 
terest to  himself  naturally  makes  greater 
strides  forward.  More  and  more  are  de- 
partments of  the  Government  appointing 
representative  foreign  leaders  upon  commit- 
tees and  recognizing  them  officially  in  some 
way.  This  is  going  to  have  a  very  whole- 
some influence  on  the  movement  to  mould  all 
the  peoples  of  this  country  into  one  united 
nation.  It  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
watch  the  development  of  this  new^  principle, 
for  it  is  likely  to  become  the  most  effective 
method  in  the  making  of  a  united  America. 


Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson,  New  York 

HON.  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY   BANK  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  WAR  SAVINGS.  ADDRESSING  A  "WAR-STAMP  RALLY" 
(Mr.  Vanderlip,  who  is  a  broad  thinker  and  publicist  as  well  as  a  practical  financier,  has  been  teaching  the  country 
on  every  possible  occasion  that  the  war  must  be  won  by  labor  and  supplies  and   that  the  individual  must  practice 
economy  and  thrift) 


THE  GROWTH  OF  WAR  SAVINGS 

BY  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 

(Chairman  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee) 


AN  estimate  made  the  middle  of  July- 
places  the  total  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  have  definitely 
pledged  themselves  to  save  and  invest  in 
War  Savings  Stamps  at  34,409,967.  It  is 
not  professed  that  that  figure  is  absolutely 
accurate,  but  it  is  a  close  approximation,  and 
is  believed  not  to  be  an  overstatement.  It 
marks  such  a  six-months'  growth  of  the 
War  Savings  movement  as  to  be  profoundly 
impressive. 

Early  in  July  -the  demand  for  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps  was  so  large  that  at  one  time  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  presses 
had  to  cease  printing  our  ordinary  postage 
stamps  to  turn  out  enough  War  Savings 
and  Thrift  Stamps  to  meet  the  demand.  A 
single  day's  cash  sales  reached  $16,431,933. 

The  War  Savings  movement  was  inaug- 
urated last  December.     The  plan  was  new, 


the  form  of  security  was  novel,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  a  discount  security  where  the 
interest  was  accumulated  to  the  end  of  the 
period,  was  unknown  to  small  investors. 
There  were  still  many  people  wlio  believed 
that  "business  as  usual"  was  the  proper 
course  and  who  looked  upon  the  whole  War 
Savings  movement  as  unwise,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  disccfurage  it.  Eortunately  the 
clear  vision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  7"reasury 
saw  distinctly  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments 
favoring  business  as  usual.  His  utterances 
Mere  courageous  and  made  in  the  clearest 
and  most  emphatic  of  language. 

It  was  obvious  that  a  great  campaign  of 
education  had  to  be  carried  out  and  a  doc- 
trine preached  tliat  \\  as  not  altogether  an 
agreeable  one  to  listen  to.  It  was  not  a 
complicated  doctrine.  It  nu'rel\'  impresseil 
the  size  of   Government    requirements   in    a 
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war  which,  more  largely  than  any  other  pre- 
vious conflict,  is  a  war  of  equipment,  of  ma- 
chine shops,  of  raw  material,  and  transpor- 
tation. It  seems  probable  that  something 
like  a  third  of  our  industrial  capacity  is 
needed  by  the  Government  for  its  war  re- 
quirements. 

The  thing  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  get 
into  the  minds  of  the  American  people  is 
that  they  personally  get  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ping the  Army  if  they  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  labor  and  material  by  buying 
unnecessary  things.  That  doctrine  has  been 
preached  with  great  fervor,  with  endless, 
sound,  economic  illustrations,  and  with  such 
convincing  logic  that  it  has  now  been  ac- 
cepted almost  universally.  It  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  people  should  comprehend 
the  doctrine  of  goods  and  services,  should 
see  that  there  was  not  labor  and  material 
enough  to  gratify  all  their  wants,  and  leave  a 
remainder  suflficient  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  equip  the  Army. 

That  was  the  main  thing  that  the  War 
Savings  movement  was  intended  to  accom- 
plish. What  it  might  accomplish  in  the  way 
of  financial  aid  to  the  Government  was  sec- 
ondary and  uncertain. 

I  presume  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  asked  Congress  to  fix  an  authoriza- 
tion of  War  Savings  securities  amounting  to 
$2,000,000,000  that  no  one  expected  any- 
thing like  that  sum  would  be  accumulated 
from  the  small  savings  of  the  people  this 
year.  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  with  ac- 
curacy how  much  money  will  flow  into  the 
Treasury,  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  re- 
ceipts makes  it  certain  that  the  amount  will 


be  very  important  and  may  reach  the  cash 
total  of  a  little  over  $1,600,000,000;  which 
will  represent  the  sale  price  of  the  entire 
$2,000,000,000  maturity  value  of  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps.  The  first  half  of  July  will 
show  nearly  $100,000,000  receipts.  The 
total  sales  and  pledges  may  be  put  conserva- 
tively at  $1,500,000,000  maturity  value,  al- 
though the  most  accurate  figures  obtainable 
indicate  a  total  much  above  that. 

There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal 
wish  that  this  form  of  small  investment  be 
made  a  permanent  feature  of  our  national 
financial  program.  In  legislation  providing 
for  further  issues,  if  there  be  such  legisla- 
tion, I  should  hope  to  see  incorporated  a 
plan  for  converting  a  full  War  Savings  cer- 
tificate representing  $100  maturity  value 
into  another  and  still  more  attractive  form 
of  obligation.  If  it  should  be  thought  de- 
sirable for  the  Government  ever  to  extend 
its  insurance  plans  so  as  to  provide  old-age 
incomes  there  would  be  a  most  attractive 
field  presented  to  convert  full  War  Savings 
certificates  into  old-age  annuities. 

A  profound  impression  has  already  been 
made  upon  our  national  character  by  this 
movement,  although  its  influence  is  only  in 
its  beginnings.  It  needs  no  optimistic 
dreamer  to  see  that  with  one-third  of  our 
population  committed  to  this  form  of  saving, 
the  influence  upon  the  character  of  a  gener- 
ally easy-spending  people  will  be  incalculable. 
Meanwhile,  the  financial  results  that  will 
flow  from  any  savings  movement  in  which 
the  individual  effort  is  multiplied  by  thirty- 
five  million  will  reach  totals  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  known  in  this  field. 


(g)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

NEW  YORK  CHILDREN  SELLING  THRIFT  STAMPS 


THE  WAR  SAVINGS  CAMPAIGN 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

BY  GEORGE  D.  STRAYER 

(Professor    of    Educational    Administration,  Teachers    College,    Columbia    University; 
Director  of  the  School  Campaign  for  the  National  War  Savings  Committee) 

A  GREAT  majority  of  adults  who  have 
bought  War  Savings  Stamps  have  done 
so  on  account  of  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
school  boys  and  girls.  These  children  have 
persuaded  the  grown-ups  to  buy,  advancing 
sound  arguments  in  favor  of  saving,  and  have 
insisted  that  their  elders  make  the  purchases 
in  order  to  support  the  nation.  Many  parents 
and  others^  must  have  wondered  at  the 
soundness  of  the  economic  argument  which 
these  boys  and  girls  advanced,  even  though 
they  were  n  )t  surprised  by  the  patriotic  ardor 
with  which  they  worked.  The  War  Savings 
campaign  has  taken  hold  of  the  children  in 
our  schools  and  they,  in  turn,  have  carried 
the  campaign  into  every  home  in  the  land. 

The  National  War  Savings  Committee 
has  sought  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  chil- 
dren by  preparing  for  use  in  the  schools  ma- 
terial supplementary  to  the  regular  courses 
of  study.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  in- 
troduce a  new  subject  called  thrift.  There 
has  been  provided  for  schools  throughout 
the  country  a  bulletin  entitled,  "How  to 
Win  the  War."  Children  have  read  this 
document  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work  in 
English.  They  have  learned  in  this  way  of 
the  big  task  which  the  country  has  under- 
taken and  of  the  necessity  for  the  saving  of 
materials  and  labor  in  order  that  they  may 
be  diverted  from  private  use  to  the  public 
service.  These  children  have  solved  arithme- 
tic problems  in  which  the  cost  of  equipment 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  the  money  that  must 
be  spent  for  ships  and  guns,  have  been  com- 
puted in  War  Savings  Stamp  values.  They 
have  engaged  in  a  great  national  poster  con- 
test. The  art  classes  in  the  schools  have  put 
the  children  to  work  trying  to  express  the 
patriotic  purpose  back  of  the  saving  which 
is  required  of  all  of  us.  These  boys  and 
girls  have  become  students  of  budget-making 
and  accounting.  I^y  means  of  a  bulletin 
which  has  been  furnished  to  the  schools, 
they  have  been  made  to  understand  the  neces- 


DR.  GEORGE  D.    STRAYER 
(President  of  the  National  Education  Association) 

sity  of  planning  expenditures  in  order  to 
save.  In  many  cases  children  have  to-day  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  necessit\'  for  the 
keeping  of  accounts  in  order  that  expendi- 
tures may  bring  the  maximum  of  return  than 
have  their  parents. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  were 
undertaken  early  in  the  War  Savings  Cam- 
paign Junior  Four-Minute  Men  Contests, 
in  which  children,  with  the  data  which  were 
made  available  for  them  in  a  bulletin  pre- 
pared by  the  National  AVar  Savings  Comnu't- 
tee  and  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information,  prcparcil 
four-nunute  speeches,  whicli  they  delivered 
before    their    school    and    the    friends    and 
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<Q  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 

BUYING  WAR  SAVING  STAMPS  IN  A  NEW  YORK  STREET 

patrons  who  were  assembled  to  hear  them. 
More  recently,  essay  contests  have  been  con- 
ducted in  hundreds  of  school  systems,  and 
the  pupil  writing  the  best  essay  on  how  he 
has  saved  money  or  how  he  has  earned  it  in 
order  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps,  has  had 
his  essay  printed  in  the  local  press.  As  an 
example  of  the  splendid  understanding  of 
these  children  of  the  necessity  for  saving, 
the  following  essay  from  the  Raleigh  (North 
Carolina)   schools  is  given  below: 

HOW   I   CAN    SAVE   THINGS   AND    BUY  THRU-T 
STAMPS 

We  are  at  war.  We  have  two  enemies.  One 
of  our  enemies  is  the  Hun.  We  must  go  to 
France  to  fight  him.  Our  other  enemy  is  ex- 
travagance. We  can  and  must  fight  that  enemy 
over  here  in  order  to  win  the  war.  In  these  days 
money  is  energy.  We  need  every  available  ounce 
of  energy,  therefore  extravagance  must  be  stamped 
out. 

Pershing  is  fighting  Fritz;  McAdoo  is  fighting 
extravagance.  The  young  men  of  the  country 
are  Pershing's  army;  we  are  McAdoo's  army. 
We  must  save  every  cent  and  buy  Thrift  Stamps 
— that  is  our  battle.  We  will  have  to  struggle 
against  every  kind  of  enemy  from  moving-pic- 
ture shows  to  gum-drops,  but  we  will  win.     We 


will  have  to  wear  half-soled  shoes  and  mended 
trousers  and  dresses,  and  let  our  hair  grow  six 
inches,  but  the  Hun  will  lose.  We  will  fight 
potato-bugs  and  weeds,  that  we  may  cut  down 
the  grocery  bill  and  buy  War  Savings  Stamps 
with  the  difference.  Of  course,  there  are  slackers 
in  this  army,  and  they  may  readily  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  the  guys  that  hang  around 
the  pool  room  sucking  early  death  through  a  cigar- 
ette, and  the  girls  who  spend  all  of  their  .money 
on  costly  apparel,  while  the  soldiers  are  doing 
without  in  the  trenches.  But  these  are  far  in  the 
minority,  and  Pershing's  troops  in  France  and 
McAdoo's  army  in  America  will  get  together 
their  loyal  forces  and  win  the  v>'ar. 

From  some  thousands  of  essays  of  this 
sort  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Savings  Committee,  there  has 
been  compiled  a  list  of  the  things  that  chil- 
dren are  doing  to  earn  money  to  buy  thrift 
stamps.  The  girls  throughout  the  nation 
are  doing  work  that  was  formerly  done  by 
servants  employed  in  the  families.  Over 
and  over  again  they  report  that  the  clean- 
ing of  the  house,  washing  of  the  dishes, 
cleaning  windows,  waxing  floors,  beating 
rugs,  and  the  like,  are  paid  for  by  their  par- 
ents, who  formerly  hired  other  people  to  do 
this  work  for  them.  Both  boys  and  girls  are 
busy  conserving  the  food  supply  and  work- 
ing in  the  garden  in  order  that  they  may  pro- 
duce the  vegetables  which  are  consumed  in 
the  home.  Many  of  the  older  boys  and  girls 
are  helping  farmers  or  their  neighbors  who 
have  larger  plots  of  ground.  The  girls  are 
busily  engaged  in  canning.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration to  suggest  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  food  has  been  pro- 
duced and  saved  by  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America. 

Boys  have  found  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  earning  money  in  the  collecting 
and  selling  of  materials  that  were  formerly 
wasted.  They  make  it  clear  in  the  stories 
which  they  tell  that  they  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  saving  these  materials.  They  are 
interested  not  simply  in  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  can  get  to  invest.  It  is  reported 
that  in  one  city  old  shoes  were  collected, 
for  which  a  local  dealer  was  willing  to  pay 
three  thousand  dollars.  Rubber,  rags,  tinfoil, 
paper,  and  the  like  have  been  gathered  in 
small  and  in  large  quantities  and  sold  in 
order  that  boys  and  girls  might  contribute  to 
the  Red  Cross  or  make  investment  in  War 
Savings  Stamps.  All  sorts  of  metals  have 
been  collected  and  sold  in  support  of  the 
campaign  of  saving.  Girls  have  spent  a 
great  part  of  their  time  sewing  and  knitting. 
In  many  cases  the  sewing  that  was  done  has 
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taken  the  place  of  labor  that 
would  have  been  employed  in 
factories.  Girls  who  would 
before  the  war  have  scorned 
to  hem  towels,  make  sheets 
and  pillow  cases,  or  work  on 
their  own  clothing,  are  now 
doing  this  work,  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  m  many  cases 
for  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, in  order  to  release  for 
other  work  people  who  for- 
merly were  engaged  in  this 
kind  of  employment. 

Boys  and  girls  have  both 
been  interested  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  raising  and  care 
of  animals.  As  is  well 
known,  pig  clubs  have  been 
established  throughout  the  United  States 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  pork.  Many  boys  and  girls  have 
raised  chickens  and  squabs.  Many  have 
raised  mice  or  guinea-pigs  for  the  use  of 
hospitals.  It  is  not  claimed,  of  course,  that 
this  work  was  done  solely  in  response  to  the 
necessity  for  increasing  production  and  of 
saving  which  was  taught  in  connection  with 
the  War  Savings  Campaign.  The  many 
campaigns  which  have  been  undertaken  have 
supplemented  each  other  splendidly.  Chil- 
dren have  been  more  willing  to  work  hard 
for  increasing  the  production  of  food  as  they 
have  realized  the  meaning  of  saving  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  Government. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  self- 
denial  of  children  which  has  grown  directly 
out  of  their  thinking  of  the  necessity  for 
saving.  Over  and  over  ag^in  children  re- 
port that  they  no  longer  buy  candy,  chewing 
gum,  ice  cream,  cakes,  and  other  unnecessary 
foods.  They  tell  of  the  economy  w^hich  they 
are  exercising  by  writing  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  by  refraining  from  chewing  their 
pencils  or  otherwise  wasting  them.  They 
tell  of  taking  off  their  good  shoes  when  they 
go  out  to  play,  of  the  work  which  they  have 
done  in  mending  and  darning.  There  are 
scores  of  thousands  of  children  in  the  United 
States  who  are  thinking  about  their  expen- 
ditures, and  whose  standard  might  be  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  they  are  willing  to 
spend  only  for  those  things  which  will  con- 
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tribute  to  their  health  or  to  their  efficiency. 

One  of  the  great  gains  that  is  to  come  to 
our  country  on  account  of  the  war  is  the 
development  of  a  more  thrifty  people.  These 
boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  school  under- 
stand better  than  any  of  us  did  before  the 
war  the  meaning  of  extravagance  and  waste. 
Some  of  them  are  even  coming  to  appre- 
ciate the  obligation  which  those  who  have 
unusual  resources  must  accept  for  those  who 
are  less  well  off.  Children  no  longer  ac- 
claim the  one  who  spends  most.  Even  among 
the  more  fortunate  it  is  becoming  popular 
to  save   and   to   invest   in    federal   securities. 

We  may  hope  that  out  of  the  War  Sav- 
ings Campaign  will  be  developed  an  under- 
standing of  the  necessity  for  saving  in  order 
to  enjoy  future  goods.  From  the  teaching 
which  now  has  the  sanction  of  patriotic  serv- 
ice we  may  hope  to  develop,  upon  the  basis 
of  sound  common  sense,  the  necessity  for 
saving  during  the  period  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  in  order  that  one's  future  eco- 
nomic independence  may  be  assured.  The 
boys  and  girls  in  our  American  schools  are 
going  to  understand  the  meaning  of  invest- 
ments. They  are  going  to  have  some  realiza- 
tion of  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
knowing  that  the  money  saved  to-day  means 
more  money  available  in  later  years.  The 
thrifty  American  boys  and  girls  will  save  In 
the  years  to  come,  and  save  by  being  less  ex- 
travagant and  less  wasteful,  the  money  that 
it  will  cost  us  to  win  the  war. 


SAVING  FOR  UNCLE  SAM  AND 

FOR  YOURSELF 

BY   E.    TILDEN    MATTOX 

(Chairman  W.  S.  S.  Rally  Committee,  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange) 


WHILE  millions  of  men  and  women 
stand  ready  to  loan  their  money  to  the 
Government,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
yet  understand  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  holder  of  a  twenty-five-cent  Thrift 
Stamp  may  become  the  proud  owner  of  a 
Liberty  Bond,  an  investor  in  the  securities  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  briefly  explain  this 
process. 

First,  as  to  Thrift  Stamps:  Hand  twen- 
ty-five cents  to  any  authorized  agent,  bank, 
or  post-office,  and  receive  a  Thrift  Stamp 
card  to  which  you  proceed  to  attach  each 
Thrift  Stamp  until  the  card  contains  six- 
teen stamps  of  the  value  of  $4.  At  the  time 
you  receive  the  Thrift  card,  write  upon  it 
your  name  and  address,  so  that,  if  lost,  the 
finder  may  drop  it  in  any  post-office  box  with- 
out the  payment  of  postage  and  it  will  be  re- 
turned to  you.  Thrift  Stamps  do  not  draw 
interest.  Their  object  is  to  enable  the  ac- 
cumulation in  small  sums  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  War  Savings 
Stamps. 

War  Savings  Stamps:  When  a  Thrift 
card  is  filled  with  stamps  you  may  take  it  to 
any  authorized  agent,  bank,  or  post-office,  and 
upon  surrender  of  it  with  the  payment  of  a 
few  cents  in  cash  (according  to  the  calendar 
month)  you  will  receive  a  War  Savings 
Stamp  and  a  War  Savings  Certificate.  On 
this  certificate  the  agent  will  write  your  name 
and  address.  This  certificate  will  hold 
twenty  stamps.  When  a  War  Savings  Stamp 
is  attached  to  a  War  Savings  Certificate  it 
becomes  a  Government  obligation,  with  the 
same  security  as  the  Liberty  Bonds.  The 
promise   to   pay   is   backed   by   the   faith   and 


honor  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  w^orld. 

A  War  Savings  Certificate  may  be  regis- 
tered at  any  post-office.  Each  stamp  put  in 
the  certificate  must  be  registered  thereafter. 
You  can  write  across  the  face  of  each  stamp 
your  name  and  the  number  of  your  certificate. 
Payment  will  be  made  at  the  post-office  where 
the  certificate  is  registered,  or,  if  not  regis- 
tered, at  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, or  at  any  money-order  post-office, 
after  ten  days'  notice.  The  post-office  is  the 
only  place  where  you  can  surrender  your 
War  Savings  Certificate  before  its  maturity 
and  get  your  money  back. 

Now,  having  filled  your  Thrift  Stamp  card 
and  having  surrendered  it  for  a  War  Sav- 
ings Stamp,  you  repeat  the  operation  until 
your  War  Savings  Certificate  is  completely 
filled,  and  you  are  the  owner  of  a  certificate 
for  which  the  Government  will  pay  you  $100 
($5  for  each  stamp)  on  January  1,  1923,  or 
which  has  a  surrender  value  at  any  time  be- 
fore that  date. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  17,000,000  Amer- 
icans are  now  the  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Others  would  buy  these  bonds  if  they  thought 
they  had  a  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  them. 
Almost  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  savings 
institution  will  be  glad  to  take  your  bonds 
for  safe  keeping,  giving  you  a  receipt  for 
them  and  making  no  charge  for  the  service, 
\mless  you  desire  to  have  a  safe-deposit  box. 

At  every  stage  of  his  progress  on  the  road 
of  thrift,  the  prospective  bondholder  may 
have  the  advice  of  experienced  bankers, 
chairmen  of  War  •  Savings  committees,  or 
his  own  employer. 
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PRINCETON'S  "COMPANY  A"  AT  DRILL 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  TRAIN- 
ING AT  PRINCETON 

BY  PRESIDENT  JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN 


THE  problem  which  presents  itself  to  us 
at  Princeton  is  one  which  has  also  been 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents  of  our  young 
men  generally.  It  is  this, — how  we  can 
best  fit  these  boys  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty-one  for  war  service.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  General  Staff  at  Washington 
have  urged  the  young  men  of  the  country  to 
continue  their  education  during  these  trou- 
blous times  and  in  this  way  to  qualify  them- 
selves as  officers  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy, 

The  natural  impulse  of  bo\s  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  is  to  enlist  imme- 
diately for  some  form  of  active  service.  The 
spirit  is  altogether  commendable,  but  the 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  at 
once  challenges,  and  naturally  should  check, 
such  precipitate  action.  The  great  need  of 
the  army  and  navy  at  the  present  time,  we 
are  told  by  those  in  authority  at  Washington, 
is  for  capable  officers,  and  to  this  end  there 


must  be  a  systematic  and  rigorous  training. 
It  is  not  enough  to  offer  to  the  government 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  youth,  but  also 
a  disciplined  mind  and  body  and  trained  in- 
telligence and  experience  in  military  theory 
and  practise.  Everyone  should  desire  to  give 
to  his  country  a  service  that  is  of  maximum 
value.  We  therefore  feel  at  Princeton  that 
we  should  provide  thoroughgoing  military 
and  naval  courses  for  our  young  men  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  them  an  opportunity  to 
pursue  academic  studies  that  will  entitle 
them  to  an  academic  degree.  Consequently 
we  have  de\  ised  a  phm  by  means  of  which  a 
student  entering  Princeton  can  complete  his 
course,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.H..  H.S.. 
or  LittR.,  within  three  >ears  instead  of 
four,  provided  he  is  willing  to  gi\e  nine 
weeks  for  courses  in  each  of  the  two  inter- 
vening sunuiuMS. 

Our  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  our 
students  for  service  in  the  Uiu'teil  States 
Army  and  qu^ilify  them  also  for  admission 
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to  the  new  officers'  training  schools  for  In- 
fantry and  Machine  Guns,  and  for  commis- 
sions in  the  Field  Artillery.  The  arrange- 
ments both  in  the  military  and  naval  courses 
are  such  that  any  student  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity who  is  qualified  for  it  will  receive  a 
commission  in  the  army  or  navy. 

The  three-year  military  course  has  been 
devised  to  meet  the  situation,  that  students 
at  entrance  to  Princeton  are  of  the  average 
age  of  eighteen  years  and  three  months. 
They  would  naturally  obtain  their  degree, 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  becoming  of  age 
and  ready  for  military  service.  The  studies 
of  the  military  course  are  primarily  of  a 
scientific  nature,  with  a  certain  number  of 
courses  also  in  languages  and  history.  They 
are  largely  academic  in  character,  so  that  a 
student  may  receive  a  substantial  education 
as  well  as  military  training  and  will  be  grad- 
uated by  the  time  he  becomes  subject  to  the 
draft. 

The  military  instruction  in  connection 
with  this  course  will  be  of  a  theoretical  and 
practical  nature,  including  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  demonstrations  of  the  infantry 
drill,  minor  tactics,  target  practice  (indi- 
vidual, collective,  field  firing),  problems  in 
musketry,  signalling  (semaphore,  telegraph, 
wireless),  machine  guns,  bombs  and  bomb- 
ing, gas  engines,  administration,  topography, 
gas  defense,  practical  military  engineering. 

UNDERGRADUATES    UNDER    MILITARY 
DISCIPLINE 

There  are  two  characteristic  features  of 
this  military  course: 

First,  the  University  believes  that  in  the 
present  crisis  all  students  who  are  physically 
fit  should  have  some  military  training  and 
discipline.  Accordingly  it  has  been  decided 
to  urge  all  of  our  students  to  take  the  course 
of  military  or  naval  training  and  discipline 
as  a  patriotic  duty.  All  undergraduates 
choosing  these  military  or  naval  courses  will 
be  under  constant  military  discipline.  They 
will  live  in  military  dormitories  and  their 
general  life  will  be  according  to  the  order  of 
the  day. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  radical  departure 
from  the  free  life  of  our  undergraduates  and 
the  traditional  liberty  of  our  Princeton 
campus.  We  feel  very  strongly,  however, 
that  the  present  crisis  demands  not  only  the 
simplifying  of  our  life,  but  a  daily  prepara- 
tion for  the  inevitable  service  ahead.  The 
men  who  are  to  command  others  must  learn 
not  merely  to  obey   in   a   general  way,   but 


must  acquire  the  habits  of  army  discipline 
and  that  instant  obedience  to  command 
which  marks  the  true  soldier.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day  or  in  a  few  months.  It  re- 
quires a  long  maturing  process.  To  prepare 
^adequately  for  the  military  life  and  its  rig- 
orous discipline  the  old  liberty  must  be  sac- 
rificed. 

It  is  .needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  day  of 
sacrifice;  and  they  who  are  conscious  of 
daily  sacrifice  can  thus  truly  feel  a  sense  of 
comradeship  with  those  who  are  already  in 
active  service. 

ENLISTMENT    OF     STUDENT    SOLDIERS 

The  second  feature  of  our  military  life, — 
the  Government  has  recently  issued  an  order 
requiring  students,  of  eighteen  years  and 
older,  who  take  military  training  in-  a  col- 
lege, to  enlist.  Students  under  eighteen  are 
expected  to  enrol  in  one  of  the  training  units. 
The  enlistment  contract  of  all  students  over 
eighteen  will  constitute  them  members  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  and  they  will 
become  thereby  subject  to  active  service  at 
the  call  of  the  President.  The  enlisted  stu- 
dents will  be  on  furlough  status  until  called 
to  the  colors  and  will  receive  no  pay  or  al- 
lowances except  when  attending  summer 
training  camp,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
entitled  to  transportation  and  rations  as  pro- 
vided in  the  general  orders  of  the  R.  O.  T. 
C.  All  enlistments  will  be  in  the  grade  of 
private.  According  to  the  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, no  student  in  any  college  of  the 
United  States  may  take  a  military  course 
without  enlistment: 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  not  to 
call  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  units  to  active  duty  until  they  reach  draft 
age,  unless  urgent  military  reasons  compel  an 
earlier  call.  A  system  will  be  devised  whereby 
the  military  instructors  of  the  colleges  will  certi- 
fy to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  the  names 
of  those  students  who  are  members  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps  who  have  reached 
draft  age.  Orders  will  then  be  issued  calling 
such  students  to  duty  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  fol- 
lowing June.  This  will  permit  them  to  complete 
the  college  year  in  which  they  are  then  engaged. 
It  is  emphasized  that  the  student  body  is  not  to  be 
made  a  deferred  or  favored  class  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

A  student  following  the  three-year  course 
after  the  freshman  year  will  still  continue 
to  lead  the  military  life  and  be  under  mili- 
tary discipline,  as  will  also  any  student  re- 
ceiving military  instruction,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  four-year  curricu- 
lum or  as  a  special  student.     The  military 
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Studies  and  discipline  may  be  taken  as  elec- 
tives  in  the  regular  four-year  curriculum 
leading  to  Bachelor  degrees;  or  as  part  of 
the  schedule  of  any  special  students  who  are 
not  candidates  for  degrees.  In  all  cases 
where  military  studies  are  taken  enlistment 
and  the  military  life  and  discipline  will  be 
required  as  Indispensable. 

A  special  feature  of  our  military  course  Is 
the  thoroughly  grounded  instruction  and 
drill  In  musketry.  To  facilitate  the  prog- 
ress of  our  students  in  this  essential  and  all- 
important  branch  of  the  service  we  have  re- 
cently installed  a  number  of  landscape  tar- 
gets devised  by  Captain  J.  R.  Cornelius  of 
the  Canadian  Army  and  painted  through  the 
kindly  courtesy  and  generosity  of  Mr.  How- 
ard Russell  Butler,  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
of  the  Class  of  '76.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  landscape  target  Is  to  place  in  a  building 
a  picture  of  a  few  miles  of  country  from 
which  the  recruit  may  be  taught  to  recog- 
nize and  aim  at  targets,  such  as  folds  in  the 
ground,  houses,  trees,  and  other  objects  that 
would  make  an  aiming  mark  in  war,  learn- 
ing from  a  verbal  direction  and  description 
to  locate  rapidly  and  shoot  accurately.  These 
targets  bring  a  recruit  into  active  service 
conditions  quite  early  in  his  training,  and 
when  he  Is  taken  out  onto  the  open  range  In 


the  later  stages  of  musketry,  enable  him  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  a  day  or 
so,  as  compared  with  the  usual  method  of 
training  which  used  to  take  weeks  and  very 
often  then  with  only  unsatisfactory  results. 
The  Princeton  School  of  Musketry  is  to  be 
made  a  special  feature  of  our  Instruction. 

The  whole  plan  of  our  military  courses 
has  been  submitted  to  the  General  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  has  their  hearty 
endorsement.  In  particular  they  urge  the 
importance  of  the  military  life  and  discipline 
as  the  essential  feature  of  the  scheme. 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  TRAINING  UNIT 

Princeton  has  also  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  War  Department  In  accordance 
with  which  Its  students  can  obtain  the  theo- 
retical training  for  the  Field  Artillery  equiv- 
alent to  that  given  at  the  new  Central  Offi- 
cers* Training  School  for  Field  Artillery  at 
Fort  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
practical  training  for  the  Field  Artillery. 
To  this  end  the  War  Department  has  prom- 
ised to  send  to  Princeton  next  year  an  equip- 
ment of  guns,  horses,  and  fire-control  instru- 
ments under  the  direction  of  an  artillery 
officer. 

WHien    a    student    has    satist.ictoriU     com- 
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pleted  the  course,  on  recommendation  of  the 
University,  he  will  go  as  an  Officer-Candi- 
date to  a  Field  Artillery  Replacement  De- 
pot for  a  short  period  of  additional  prac- 
tical training  and  observation.  Upon  the 
successful  completion  of  the  latter  he  will 
receive  a  commission  in  the  Field  Artillery. 
Our  military  courses  are  under  the  di- 
rection and  supervision  of  Lt.-Col.  John  A. 
Pearson,  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  University  Professor  of  Military  Sci- 
ence and  Tactics,  Colonel  Pearson  is  as- 
sisted in  his  work  by  Captain  J.  R.  Cor- 
nelius of  the  Canadian  Army,  and  by  Lieu- 
tenant Paul  de  Fourmestraux  of  the  French 
Army. 

PRINCETON    NAVAL    TRAINING    UNIT 

The  naval  course  and  training  at  Prince- 
ton are  designed  to  prepare  a  student  for  the 
examinations  for  commission  as  Ensign  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  commission  to 
hold  for  the  period  of  the  war.  The  courses 
form  part  of  curricula  leading  to  the  regu- 
lar bachelor  degree. 

A  member  of  the  Princeton  Unit,  who  has 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserves,  will  be  placed 
on  the  inactive  list  and  detailed  to  Princeton 
for  study  during  the  time  the  University  is 
in  session  and  will  be  subject  to  active  service 
at  other  times.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  the  Fourth  Naval  District  by 
which  a  student,  enlisted  in  the  District,  on 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  naval  courses 
at   Princeton   and   after  several   months'   ac- 


tive service  in  the  District  may  present  him- 
self for  examination  for  a  commission  as 
Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commandant  of  the  Princeton 
Unit,  Rear-Admiral  Caspar  F.  Goodrich, 
U.  S.  N.,  that  he  possesses  aptitude  for  the 
service  as  an  officer. 

A  Naval  Reserve  Ensign  will  be  sent 
either  to  Annapolis  for  the  intensive  course 
preparatory  for  the  examination  for  a  com- 
mission as  Temporary  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  or 
he  will  be  sent  to  the  Fleet.  In  the  latter 
case,  after  three  months'  service,  he  may 
apply  for  an  examination  for  a  commission 
as  Temporary  Ensign,  U.  S.  N. 

The  strictly  naval  courses  deal  with 
Navy  Regulations,  Signalling,  Nautical  As- 
tronomy, Navigation,  Seamanship,  Ord- 
nance and  Gunnery,  Elementary  Marine 
and  Electrical  Engineering.  In  each  course 
the  subjects  will  be  treated  even  more  fully 
than  is  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion for  those  intending  to  take  an  examina- 
tion for  a  commission  in  the  Reserve.  In 
fact,  the  courses  will  be  equivalent  to  those 
in  the  Intensive  Course  at  Annapolis. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  there 
will  be  lectures  on  special  topics  from  time 
to  time  by  officers  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

These  theoretical  courses  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  naval  Instruction,  in- 
cluding various  kinds  of  drill,  which  will  be 
conducted  by  naval  officers  detailed  to 
Princeton  for  the  purpose,  assisted  by  stu- 
dents of  the  Unit,  who  are  enlisted  in  the 
Reserve  and  are  now  being  trained  to  this 
end  at  Cape  May  and  Newport. 

A  student  who  has  satisfactorily  completed 
one  year  in  another  college  of  recognized 
standing  may  be  admitted  to  Princeton  and 
take  the  naval  courses,  either  as  a  candidate 
for  a  degree,  or  as  a  special  student  not  a 
candidate  for  a  degree. 

SPECIAL    COURSES    IN     ENGINEERING, 
MEDICINE^  AND  CHEMISTRY 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  training  which 
are  recognized  by  the  Government  as  of 
equal  importance  to  the  country  with  the 
military,  namely,  in  chemistry,  engineering, 
and  medicine.  A  student  in  our  Civil  En- 
gineering Course  will  be  allowed  to  take 
military  training  the  first  year,  but  after 
that  to  devote  all  his  time  to  engineering 
work,  and  with  two  summer  sessions  can 
obtain  his  degree  \n  three  years.  A  similar 
arrangement  has  been  made  In  the  new  three- 
year    plan     affording    preparation     for    the 
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study  of  medicine,  and  also  for  students  spe- 
cially qualified  for  work  in  chemistry. 

SUMMER    SESSIONS 

The  Three- Year  Military  Course  provides 
for  two  summer  sessions  of  nine  weeks  each. 
The  first  summer  session  began  on  June  24. 
Four  hours  of  each  day  except  Sunday  are 
being  devoted  to  practical  military  instruc- 
tion, in  addition  to  guard  duty  and  march- 
ing to  meals  and  recitations.  The  academic 
courses  being  given  this  summer  are:  Sur- 
veying, Descriptive  Geometry,  Modern 
Languages,  and  Gas  Warfare. 

The  new  order  of  the  War  Department 
concerning  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
units  makes  the  following  provision  for 
summer  training: 

The  summer  camp  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  system.  Summer  camps  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  each  year  will  be  pro- 
vided for  members  of  the  training  units.  At 
these  camps  there  will  be  an  intensive  and 
rigid  course  of  instruction  under  experienced 
officers.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
camps  and  rations  while  at  the  camp  will  be 
furnished  by  the  War  Department. 

The  War  Department  has  agreed  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  which  a  student  attend- 
ing the  Summer  Sessions  at  Princeton  will 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  training  to  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  above  order. 

The  main  purpose  and  policy  of  our  edu- 
cational program  at  Princeton  is  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  potential  officers  for  their  coun- 


iQ  I'ach  Bros. ,  New  York. 

REAR-ADMIRAL   CASPAR   F.    GOODRICH,    U.    S.    N. 
(Commandant   of  the   Princeton   Naval    Unit) 

try's  service.  We  have  already  in  active 
service  3755  of  our  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. Of  this  number  thirty-five  have 
made  the  great  sacrifice  and  are  on  the 
Honor  Roll  of  the  University.  It  is  also  a 
inatter  of  pride  to  us  all  that  forty-one  of  our 
men  have  received  decorations  for  conspicu- 
ous braverv  under  fire. 
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WHY  THE  ERA  OF  CHEAP 
FARM  PRODUCTS  IS  OVER 

THE  FACTS  ARE  NOT  THAT  CROP  PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  ADEQUATE  AND  HAVE 
NOW  BECOME  EXORBITANT,  BUT  THAT  A  NUMBER  OF  CAUSES  HAVE 
HERETOFORE  FORCED  PRICES  DISASTROUSLY  LOW  AND  PERMA- 
NENTLY ENHANCED  PRICES  MUST  NOW  BE  LOOKED  FOR 

BY  CLARENCE  POE 

(Editor  of   The  Progressive  Farmer;  author  of   "How  Farmers  Cooperate 

and  Double  Profits,"  etc.) 


THE  food  problem  is  serious  now  during 
war  times,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  becoming  serious  before  war  be- 
gan. Moreover,  it  will  be  serious  after  the 
war  is  over. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  for  the 
nation  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
agricultural  situation.  And  the  first  big 
fact  it  should  recognize  is  that  the  real  prob- 
lem is  not  to  get  cheaper  food,  but  to  get 
enough  food,  even  at  present  prices.  The 
era  of  cheap  food  is  over. 

When  I  say  prices  of  farm  products  are 
to  stay  "high,"  if  present  prices  are  so  consid- 
ered, I  do  not  mean  that  the  farmer  is  to 
be  a  profiteer  or  reap  unearned  profits  at 
the  expense  of  other  classes.  By  no  means. 
The  prices  of  farm  products  must  stay  high 
as  compared  with  former  prices  for  these 
products,  simply  because  the  consumer  has 
heretofore  paid  the  farmer  less  than  a  living 
wage.  As  Alva  Agee  puts  it,  our  city  con- 
sumers have  been  "objects  of  charity"  in  that 
they  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  un- 
rewarded labor  of  women  and  children  on 
the  farms. 

Of  course,  some  men  have  all  along  made 
money  at  farming.  No  one  denies  that.  But 
when  one  reads  that  this  farmer  or  that  has 
made  a  profit  of  ten  cents  a  pound  on  cotton, 
of  fifty  cents  a  bushel  on  corn,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  man  making  the 
economist's  "last  considerable  quantity  re- 
quired to  supply  the  world's  need"  is  even 
breaking  even.  To  begin  with,  let  the  inter- 
ested reader  ascertain  just  how  much  corn 
or  cotton  the  farmer  with  a  family  of  five 
finds  it  physically  possible  to  produce,  and 
hence   what    is    the    total    profit   per    family 
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under  the  most  favorable  of  the  widely 
varying  conditions.  Widely  varying  condi- 
tions, I  say,  because  while  our  manufacturers 
of  ?Jiy  line  of  goods  have  rather  uniform 
machines  and  expect  a  rather  uniform 
product  per  worker,  an  industrious  farmer 
may  get  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  from 
his  rich  Iowa  soil,  only  10  bushels  from 
a  Vermont  rock-ridge,  and  find  total  failure 
in  a  drouth-cursed  area  in  Kansas ;  just  as 
two-bale-per-acre  land  in  the .  Mississippi 
Delta  may  yield  $5  per  day  for  the  labor 
expended  in  cotton-growing,  while  thousands 
of  cotton  farmers  on  sandy  wastes  or  gullied 
hillsides  yielding  one-fifth  of  a  bale  per 
acre  may  not  receive  returns  equal  to  25 
cents  a  day  in  wages. 

It  is  impossible  longer  to  grow  food 
enough  under  such  conditions  as  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  past.  And  instead  of  resting 
under  the  wholly  unfounded  charge  that 
they  are  profiteers,  our  farmers  and  those 
familiar  with  farming  conditions  desire  to 
present  certain  fundamental  facts  to  the 
considerate  judgment  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
These  facts  have  heretofore  been  too  largely 
ignored,  and  national  leaders  intent  upon  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living  to  consumers  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  upon  producers,  may 
continue  to  ignore  them  for  a  time.  But  in 
the  long  run  we  can  evade  neither  these 
facts  nor  their  logical  consequences. 

The  elemental  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing farm  crops  has  increased  not  only  in  the 
same  proportion  as  other  costs  have  in- 
creased, but  more  largely  than  other  costs — 
as  a  result  of  certain  economic  and  social 
changes  I  shall  later  set  forth ;  and  for  the 
nation  to  refuse  to  face  this  fact  can  in  the 
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long  run  bring  but  one  result.  If  farming  is 
not  now  made  sufficiently  profitable  to  hold 
labor  from  the  high  wages  offered  by  city 
and  factory,  then  that  labor,  deserting  the 
farms,  will  continue  to  reduce  both  the  ranks 
of  rural  producers  and  the  quantity  of  rural 
production,  until  the  pendulum  at  last  swings 
back,  finally  forcing  prices  to  a  figure  where 
rural  labor  will  be  as  well  paid  as  urban 
labor — as  it  has  never  been  in  the  past. 

The  farmer  puts  his  case  strikingly  when 
he  asks,  ''Can  you  expect  me  to  grow  corn 
and  cotton  on  $150  land  and  buy  fertilizers 
at  anything  like  what  it  used  to  cost  me  on 
$15  land,  without  fertilizers?"  This  may 
be  an  extreme  illustration,  but  it  is  indicative 
of  the  situation  with  regard  to  advancing 
land  values  and  decreasing  soil  fertility. 
"The  actual  value  of  the  soil  for  productive 
purposes,"  as  James  J.  Hill  said  in  his  fa- 
mous 1906  speech  on  "The  Nation's  Fu- 
ture," "has  already  deteriorated  more  than 
it  should  have  done  in  five  centuries  of  use." 
Much  Western  land,  as  the  late  Henry  Wal- 
lace remarked  to  me  three  years  ago,  while 
advancing  threefold  in  value  in  thirty  years, 
is  actually  producing  less  corn  than  then. 

Let  us  put  somewhat  more  in  order  the 
essential  facts  affecting  American  crop  pro- 
duction and  increased  crop  prices. 

MORE    CONSUMERS,    FEWER    PRODUCERS 

(•1)  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  av- 
erage man  in  this  connection  is  probably  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  urban  popula- 
tion and  the  decrease  in  the  percentage  of -ru- 
ral population ;  though  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  extent  and  speed  of  this  tendency 
is  half  appreciated  even  by  our  more 
thoughtful  classes.  Secretary  Lane  called 
attention  the  other  day  to  the  official  1880- 
1910  census  figures,  noting  that  in  1880  only 
29.5  per  cent,  of  our  people  lived  in  cities  and 
70.5  per  cent,  in  the  country,  whereas  in 
1910  the  rural  percentage  had  shrunk  to 
53.7  against  an  urban  growth  to  46.3. 

From  his  failure  to  mention  it  here,  it 
would  seem  that  even  Secretary  Lane  has 
overlooked  the  later  announcement  of  the 
Census  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  in  1917  the 
proportion  of  rural  dwellers  (including  those 
in  towns  of  2500  or  less)  had  shrunk  to  51 
per  cent.;  and  the  next  census  will  undoubt- 
edly show  that  America  has  joined  the  group 
of  other  nations  the  majority  of  whose  peo- 
ple are  urban.  If  Mr.  Jefferson  were  living, 
the  announcement  would  doubtless  come  to 
him   "as  a   /irebell    at   night" ;   and   certainly 


the  seriousness  of  the  situation  it  suggests  is 
not  diminished  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
same  tendency  in  other  countries.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  I  found  on  a  recent  visit 
there,  the  urban  population  in  thirty  years 
had  increased  from  17,000,000  to  28,000,000 
while  the  rural  population  in  the  same  period 
had  actually  decreased  from  8,300,000  to 
7,900,000. 

Year  by  year  the  number  of  food  con- 
sumers becomes  relatively  greater,  the  num- 
ber of  food  producers  relatively  smaller. 
This  is  the  first  great  factor  explaining  in- 
creased food  prices. 

END    OF    SOIL-EXPLOITATION 

(2)  Perhaps  the  biggest  unrecognized  ele- 
ment in  increased  crop  prices  is  the  passing 
forever  of  cheap  new  lands  in  the  Great 
West — the  end  of  an  economic  as  well  as 
of  an  historic  era.  Never  in  any  other 
half-century  since  Adam  has  any  such  em- 
pire been  brought  under  the  plow  as  in  this 
Western  country  of  ours  from  1850  to  1900. 
In  these  fifty  years,  as  Mr.  Hill  pointed 
out  in  his  famous  speech  already  noted, 
America's  improved  acreage  was  increased 
nearly  300  per  cent,  while  the  total  agricul- 
tural acreage  increased  nearly  200  per  cent., 
or  by  547,640,932  acres — an  area  equal  to 
more  than  ten  Minnesotas. 

And  this  vast  area,  be  it  noted,  rich  with 
the  stored  fertility  of  forgotten  seas  and  a 
later  aeon  of  fruitful  summers,  on  coming 
finally  into  cultivation  was  farmed  by  "soil 
miners,"  as  Henry  Wallace  termed  them. 
Men  rushed  in  and  used  up  this  stored  fer- 
tility as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  fierce  com- 
petition among  new  settlers  reducing  crop 
prices  to  ruinous  levels,  insomuch  that  Mr. 
Hoover  himself,  the  exponent  of  present-day 
food  conservation,  has  doubtless  seen  Kan- 
sans,  as  I  have,  who  have  used  corn  for  fuel. 
That  the  benefit  of  this  soil-exploitation  went 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  lowered  prices 
and  not  to  producers  in  the  form  of  increased 
profits  finds  historic  proof  in  the  (i range, 
Alliance,  and  Populist  moxements  of  West- 
ern agricultural  distress  from  the  early  '70's 
to  the  later  '90's,  in  the  mortgage  and  ten- 
ancy records  of  that  period,  and  in  such 
poignantly  xivid  stories  and  autobiographies 
as  those  of   Hamlin  Garland. 

Harely  getting  laborers'  wages  lor  them- 
selves and  selling  food  without  an\  reckoning 
of  the  soil  fertility  or  soil  exhaustion  it  rep- 
resented—somewhat  as  if  one  man  should 
present   another   with   a    bank   check   on    the 
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basis  of  the  check's  value  as  paper  without 
regarding  its  depletion  of  his  bank  reserve — 
the  Western  farmers  not  only  brought  disas- 
ter to  their  own  section  but  forced  prices  to 
a  ruinous  point  for  the  rest  of  America,  al- 
most putting  agricultural  New  England  out 
of  business,  distressingly  depressing  the 
South,  and  seriously  injuring  farm  profits  all 
over  Europe.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr. 
George  W.  Russell,  the  Irish  rural  leader, 
pointed  to  the  definite  removal  of  the  former 
cut-throat  competition  of  these  undervalued 
and  marvelously  fertile  Western  lands  as  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  believing  that  farm 
products  would  remain  permanently  higher. 
The  "soil  mining"  on  virtually  free  lands 
in  this  vast  agricultural  empire  has  been  per- 
haps the  chief  agency  in  forcing  food  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production  in  recent 
years — and  this  factor  has  now  fortunately 
disappeared'  forever. 

NEGRO    FARM    LABOR 

(3)  Another  unconsidered  element  in 
forcing  crop  prices  to  unprofitable  levels  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century  has  been  the  con- 
gestion on  the  land  of  the  4,000,000  negro 
slaves  set  free  after  Appomattox  (one-eighth 
of  America's  total  population  in  1860),  and 
their  descendants.  These  were  virtually  ag- 
ricultural serfs,  attached  by  tradition  and 
sentiment  to  the  soil.  The  new  freeman's 
labor,  like  the  new  Western  land,  had  ac- 
quired no  standard  normal  value;  and  his 
low  living  standards  now,  as  previously, 
depressed  Southern  crop  values  much 
as  the  new  lands  depressed  Northern  crop 
values. 

Hence  cheap  and  undervalued  (potentially 
speaking)  negro  labor  was  reducing  profits 
on  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  and  driving  the 
Southern  landless  countryman  to  the  cotton 
mill  at  the  same  time  the  new  and  unvalued 
or  undervalued  Western  lands  were  reduc- 
ing profits  on  corn  and  wheat  and  driving 
New  England  farmers  off  the  soil.  As  late 
as  1890  the  average  wage  of  male  farm  la- 
bor in  the  South  Atlantic  States  was  only 
$13.94  per  month,  against  $24.72  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  the  difference  being 
largely  the  result  of  the  congestion  of  former 
slaves  and  their  descendants  in  Southern 
farm  work.  Those  old  conditions  are  now 
steadily  changing  as  a  result  both  of  the 
better  distribution  of  labor  and  of  education 
and  race  development  in  raising  the  negro's 
living  standards. 

Abnormally    cheap    negro    labor,    like   ab- 


normally cheap  Western  lands ,  lowered 
prices  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  rather 
than  enhanced  profits  to  the  benefit  of  the 
producer,  and  the  disappearance  of  this  cheap 
labor  as  negroes  largely  enter  town  indus- 
tries. North  and  South,  removes  another  fac- 
tor which  has  helped  keep  prices  abnormally 
low  and  to  that  extent  releases  these  prices 
to  seek  normal  and  higher  levels. 

MOBILITY   OF    LABOR 

(4)  This  leads  to  the  further  point  that 
not  only  negro  farm  labor,  but  white  farm 
labor  also,  is  constantly  gaining  in  mobility, 
and  cannot  be  kept  on  the  farm  unless  profits 
equal  to  those  in  town  are  offered  it.  The 
Census  Bureau  gives  the  average  annual 
wage  of  industrial  workers  in  the  last  census 
year  (1909)  as  $518.70,  this  including  men, 
women  and  children.  In  the  same  year  on 
our  American  farms  the  average  wage  of 
even  adult  male  labor,  without  board,  was 
only* $305.52  a  year.  This  further  attests 
the  truth  of  my  statement  that  what  we  con- 
front is  not  a  case  of  crop  prices  being  for- 
merly adequate  and  now  unreasonably  high, 
but  rather  that  crop  prices  were  formerly 
unreasonably  inadequate  and  only  now  are 
we  beginning  to  establish  an  economic 
equilibrium. 

With  the  increased  mobility  of  labor,  if  the 
nation  is  to  have  sufficient  food,  crop  prices 
must  be  advanced  to  such  a  point  as  to  offer 
as  good  wages  and  as  high  relative  standards 
of  living  in  country  as  in  town. 

GROWING  PERCENTAGE  OF  TENANT  FARMERS 

(5)  Another  reason  why  crops  were  for- 
merly sold  below  cost  of  production  is  that 
millions  of  farmers,  unrecompensed  for  their 
labor  in  the  prices  of  their  products,  were 
content  to  keep  on  farming  because  they  were 
reaping  the  "unearned  increment"  in  land 
values.  Now,  however,  this  is  being 
changed  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  tenant  farmers — from  25  per  cent, 
in  1880  to  37  per  cent,  in  1910.  Would 
any  city  business  man,  renting  an  office  build- 
ing, stay  in  business  merely  because  doing  so 
notably  increased  the  value  of  the  building, 
another  man's  real  estate?  Just  as  little  will 
any  like  reasoning  operate  to  keep  the  ten- 
ant farmer  on  the  soil.  He  must  have  his 
reward  in  fair  prices  for  the  crops  he  him- 
self has  to  sell,  not  in  increased  values  for 
land  some  one  else  owns. 

Capital  and  labor  are  unfortunately  being 
segregated  into  classes  in  farm  production  as 
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well  as  in  factory  production,  and  we  cannot 
expect  considerations  inuring  to  the  benefit 
of  rural  capital  to  hold  rural  labor  on  the 
soil  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore, 

RURAL^    AS    WELL    AS    URBAN     LABOR    MUST 
HAVE    STANDARDS 

(6)  Writing  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
in  1776,  the  year  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Adam  Smith  declared  that  from 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  pol- 
icy of  all  great  nations  "has  been  more  favor- 
able to  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
the  industry  of  towns,  than  to  agriculture, 
the  industry  of  the  country" ;  and  this  has 
continued  true  down  to  our  own  time.  For- 
merly the  farmer  felt  that  he  was  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  only  to  the  advantage  of 
capital  and  "protected"  industries,  but  lat- 
terly he  finds  a  new  menace  in  the  demand 
that  he  furnish  low-priced  food  in  order  to 
maintain  ''modern  living  standards"  among 
organized  urban  laborers,  while  such  stand- 
ards have  not  even  been  established  for  our 
unorganized  rural  labor,  and  the  nation's 
leaders  seem  blind  to  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing or  protecting  any  such  modern  stan- 
dards on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  town 
laborer. 

Right  now,  for  example,  it  is  not  only 
seriously  proposed  to  have  our  war-built 
ships  make  a  specialty  of  bringing  in  cheap 
farm  products  from  foreign  countries  after 
the  w^ar,  but  a  propaganda  has  been  begun 
for  duplicating  conditions  so  unfavorable  to 
farm  prosperity  which  followed  the  over- 
stimulation of  Western  land-development 
after  the  Civil  War.  For  our  returning  sol- 
diers, it  is  argued,  millions  of  acres  of  arid 
Western  lands  must  be  irrigated  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  and  millions  of  acres  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  cut-over  and  swamp 
lands  drained  and  made  fit  for  agricultural 
production. 

But  no  one  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that 
lands  already  cleared  will  more  than  take 
care  of  all  the  demands  of  men  who  really 
wish  to  make  crops ;  and  that,  if  conditions 
are  such  that  men  will  not  go  upon  the 
farms  now  in  operation  because  profits  now 
go  too  largely  to  the  land-owner  and  too  little 
to  the  land-laborer,  a  remedy  that  is  not  to 
hurt  as  much  as  it  will  help  nujst  be  foumi 
I!!  something  else  than  the  forced  and  sudden 
development  of  a  vast  area  of  new  lands. 
That  could  only  result,  as  did  the  over- 
stimulation of  Western  farm-settlement  fifty 
years  ago,  in  reducing  the  too  small  margin 


of  profit  for  laborers  already  at  work  on 
farms.  And  in  the  long  run  the  number  of 
agricultural  workers  added  and  the  number 
of  productive  acres  added  by  opening  up  the 
proposed  new  areas  would  probably  not 
greatly  exceed  the  number  of  workers  forced 
off  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  acres  thus 
forced  out  of  production,  in  the  areas  now 
under  cultivation. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the  point 
with  which  we  started  out — nainely,  that  if 
crop  prices  are  not  now  maintained  at  such 
figures  as  will  afford  workers  on  the  farm 
like  advantages  with  workers  in  towns,  the 
number  of  urban  consumers  will  increase  and 
the  supply  of  rural  production  decrease  until 
the  growing  menace  of  food  shortage  brings 
about  that  violent  readjustment  which  it 
were  better  to  promote  by  gradual  jneans, 

I  hope  I  have  now  made  clear  the  truth 
I  set  out  to  urge  upon  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans— namely,  that  the  real  fact  is  not  that 
crop  prices  were  formerly  adequate  and  have 
now  advanced  to  unreasonable  levels,  but 
that,  for  the  several  reasons  I  have  indicated, 
crop  prices  have  long  been  unreasonably  and 
disastrously  low  and  are  just  now  advancing 
to  a  reasonable  point ;  from  which  fact  it  fol- 
lows that  the  nation's  real  problem  is  not 
that  of  lower  prices  for  food,  but  that  of 
getting  enough  food  even  at  present  prices. 
Nor  should  I  fail  to  make  it  clear  to  fair- 
minded  men  North,  West,  and  East,  that 
while  I  have  emphasized  food  crops,  the 
same  considerations  demanding  increased 
prices  apply  not  only  with  equal  force  in  the 
case  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  but  probably  with 
somewhat  increased  force,  since  no  other 
crops  grown  require  so  much  expensive  hand 
labor,  now  the  chief  factor  in  crop  expense, 
and  no  other  crops  require  such  expensive 
fertilization. 

Of  course,  along  with  increased  crop 
prices  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  insuring 
adequate  crop  production  in  future,  must  go 
a  well-considered  and  statesmanlike  program 
of  rural  development,  including  a  better  sys- 
tem of  rural  education;  better  marketing 
methods  ;  a  system  of  taxation  that  will  en- 
courage home  ownership  and  discourage  ten- 
ancy-, instead  of  the  reverse ;  provisions  for 
longer  leases  for  tenants  and  easier  credit 
for  would-be  home-purchasers;  and  the  nur- 
turing of  those  forms  of  rural  cooperation 
which  are  so  strikingK  transfornung  Ireland 
and  Denmark,  i^ut  all  that,  as  J\lr.  Kip- 
ling would  say,  is  another  story. 


CALIFORNIA'S  PLAN  FOR  LAND 

SETTLEMENT 


BY  VERNON  M.  CADY 


ON  a  tract  of  some  6000  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  in  Butte  County,  Cali- 
fornia, has  just  been  launched  an  undertak- 
ing which  is  pregnant  with  possibilities  for 
a  new  and  better  order  of  rural  life  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  1917,  the  legislature  of  California 
created  a  commission  known  as  the  Land 
Settlement  Board,  and  appropriated  $260,- 
000  for  an  "experiment"  in  state-aided  and 
directed  land  settlement.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  of  this  sum  was  a  gift  of  the  State  to 
the  enterprise;  the  $250,000  constituting  a 
loan  secured  by  the  land  and  its  improve- 
ments, and  repayable  in  fifty  years.  This 
loan,  upon  which  the  Settlement  Board  pays 
4  per  cent  interest,  is  to  be  used  as  a  rotating 
fund  for  successive  investments  in  State 
colonies. 

The  $250,000  is  potentially  capable  of 
commanding  one  million  dollars  of  capital. 
The  law  contemplates  the  joint  use,  when 
required,  of  landholders'  and  settlers'  capi- 
tal and  Federal  Farm  loans.  However,  it  is 
already  apparent  that  the  Land  Board  could 
operate  to  better  advantage  if  it  were  able 
to  purchase  land  outright,  and  yet  have  a 
reserve  sufficient  for  subdivision  and  develop- 
ment. 

FAILURE    OF    COMMERCIAL    COLONIES 

Commercial  colonization  in  the  West  has 
almost  ceased.  This  is  not  due,  however, 
to  lack  of  agricultural  opportunity,  land,  or 
the  land  hungry,  but  because  real-estate 
projects  have  seldom  been  laid  out  on  an 
economical  or  scientific  basis.  Small  regard 
has  been  paid  to  soil  character  or  the  security 
and  adequacy  of  water  rights.  The  price  of 
the  land  has  often  been  far  in  advance  of 
its  productive  value ;  the  terms  were  usually 
one-fifth  down,  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the 
balance  in  from  five  to  ten  years.  Usually 
all  the  settler's  capital  was  absorbed  in  the 
first  payment,  leaving  him  little  or  nothing 
to  meet  the  great  expense  of  preparing  the 
land  for  irrigation,  etc.  His  fears  for  the 
future  were  quieted   by  the   repeated   state- 
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ments  of  the  land  operators  that  "the  land 
would  pay  for  itself." 

The  State  Commission  on  Land  Coloniza- 
tion and  Rural  Credits  examined  the  ac- 
counts of  one  thousand  settlers  on  many 
commercial  colonies.  Not  one  had  been  able 
to  make  his  payments  according  to  contract; 
from  6  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent,  interest  was 
being  demanded  for  deferred  payments,  if 
indeed  the  settler  was  not  closed  out.  The 
evidence  revealed  many  cases  of  hardship, 
suffering,  and  loss. 

INCREASE    OF    TENANT    FARMING 

But  commercial  colonization  is  not  the 
only  rural  problem  confronting  the  West. 
The  fairest  and  richest  parts  of  California 
are  being  deserted  by  owners,  and  turned 
over  to  tenants,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  European  and  Asiatic  aliens,  and  from 
whom  land-owners  can  get  greater  rents 
than  their  own  profits  represent.  The  cities 
are  growing  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 
All  classes  of  citizens,  even  the  land  com- 
panies, have  acknowledged  that  the  time  has 
come  for  some  remedial  action. 

Even  with  such  a  preliminary  explanation 
of  the  rural  problems  of  the  West,  the  East- 
erner will  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
such  a  policy  as  the  Land  Settlement  Board 
of  California  is  created  to  administer,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  which  prevails  in  Western  America  in 
regard  to  social  legislation. 

PROGRESSIVE    SPIRIT    OF   THE    WEST 

One  finds  .in  the  West  a  certain  willing- 
ness to  apply  a  stricter  logic  to  afifairs;  the 
bearings  of  the  various  factors,  human  and 
material,  in  a  given  situation,  are  seen  more 
clearly,  and  there  is  more  of  an  inclination 
to  apply  the  appropriate  remedy  than  in  the 
East.  Not  that  the  West  does  not  have 
plentiful  examples  of  the  abuse  of  State  of- 
fices, the  inertia  of  officers,  the  waste  and 
control  by  big  business,  the  serious  rural  prob- 
lems,  the  exploitation  of  resources,  and  all 
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the  rest  of  unsocialized  activity  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  "business"  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica. But  in  the  West,  more  emphatically 
than  in  the  East,  there  is  a  disposition  to  con- 
sider fundamentals,  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
evils,  to  trust  human  nature,  to  undertake 
social  exploration,  to  follow  close  behind  the 
pathfinders  in  other  countries,  and  to  temper 
the  doctrine  that  the  state  finds  its  highest 
duty  in  policing  private  property. 

ELWOOD    MEAD,    DIRECT    ACTION  1ST 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  West  would  have  created 
the  State  settlement  plan  without  the  leader- 
ship of  Elwood  Mead,  chairman  of  the 
State  Land  Settlement  Board,  and  profes- 
sor of  Rural  Institutions  in  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture.  Both  the  man  and 
the  chair  which  he  occupies  express  the  best 
spirit  of  the  West  in  rural  affairs.  The  de- 
partment of  Rural  Institutions  is  unique,  be- 
ing created  to  "determine  by  scientific  inves- 
tigation to  what  extent  existing  rural  insti- 
tutions have  been  outgrown  by  modern 
conditions,  and  where  necessary  to  propose 
more  effective  forms  of  organization." 

Elwood  Mead  is  a  direct  actionist  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Here  is  a  college  professor 
without  a  trace  about  him  of  that  emascu- 
lated material  out  of  which  the  academic 
mind  too  often  builds  its  objective  world. 
The  class-room,  an  Agricultural  College 
class-room  at  that,  is  a  place  where  those 
truths  may  be  taught,  or  those  facts  pre- 
sented, which  may  be  immediately  trans- 
lated into  social,  not  to  say  spiritual  benefits 
to  the  race. 

EXPERT   ON    IRRIGATION' 

Here  is  a  civil  engineer  who  has  made 
a  new  profession,  that  of  irrigation  engineer, 
and  who  has  compiled  the  basic  materials 
for  such  a  profession.  This  man  created — 
out  of  the  welter  of  conflict,  chaos,  and  cus- 
tom, into  which  the  use  of  water  in  the  West 
had  fallen — a  water  law,  first  adopted  in 
Wyoming,  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  single  agency  to  make  the  West  what 
it  is  to-day.  Going  to  Australia,  he  created 
there  in  eight  years,  even  in  that  country  of 
forward-looking  ideas,  a  new  agricultural 
civilization.  To-day  in  the  United  States  he- 
is  mapping  a  new  order  of  rural  organization 
which  State  governments  and  probably  the 
Federal  Government,  are  being  forced  to 
adopt,  just  as  the  West  was  obliged  to  adopt 
a  water  law,  and  Australia  a  new  form  of 


PROFESSOR  ELWOOD   MEAD,   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE   CALI- 
FORNIA  LAND    SETTLEMENT    BOARD 

(Dr.  Mead  was  for  twelve  years  the  State  Engineer  of 
Wyoming  and  in  that  capacity  brought  about  the  adoption 
of  the  Wyoming  Irrigation  Law  later  enacted  in  ctlier 
Western  States.  For  several  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  State  Rivers  and  Water  Supply  Commission  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  is  the  author  of  many  important  reports  on 
irrigation  and  engineering  problems  and  now  occupies  a 
chair  in  the   University  of  California) 

settlement,  by  the  logic  of  circumstances  and 
force  of  obviously  superior   human   benefits. 

WHAT    DR.    mead's    LAW    SEEKS    TO    BRING 
ABOUT 

Why,  asks  Professor  Mead,  do  we  not 
study  the  rural  situation  in  all  its  bearings, 
and,  like  an  engineer,  go  to  work  and  pro- 
duce the  rural  structure  that  is  desired? 

What  do  we  desire  to  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  rural  reorganization?  We  wish  to 
do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  tenantry, 
with  absentee  landlords.  \Vhere  these  exist 
there  can  be  no  conununitx'  life  worthy  of 
tlie  name.  We  want  land  values  to  repre- 
sent their  real  productive  worth  in  order 
that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  shall  not  be  bur- 
dened with  a  debt  to  the  speculators,  for 
which  he  can  ne\er  make  the  land  pay.  Wc 
want  \()ung  people  to  go  upon  the  laiul, 
either  country  or  city  bred,  and  not  to  be 
obliged  to  wait  until  they  are  forty  years  of 
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age,  as  they  now  do,  before  they  can  get  the 
necessary  capital. 

We  wish  to  see  the  farm-owner  instructed 
in  the  complicated  processes  of  agriculture 
at  least  as  well  as  his  city  brother  is  instructed 
in  the  industrial  processes,  and  not  left  to 
make  mistakes,  the  results  of  which  either 
threaten  disaster,  or  the  effects  of  which  can- 
not be  overcome  in  years.  We  want  to  pro- 
vide the  industrial  and  social  basis  for  thor- 
oughgoing cooperation  in  stock-breeding, 
auctioning  produce  and  buying  supplies.  We 
desire  to  supply  sufficient  credit  to  place  a 
farm  on  a  productive  basis  in  order  that  the 
owner  may  provide  adequate  shelter  and 
conveniences. 

We  want  to  make  ce'rtain  that  no  decep- 
tion as  to  soil  character  and  value  takes  place 
in  the  buying  of  land,  for  itw  are  able  to 
judge  soil  accurately.  Great  numbers  of  set- 
tlers in  the  West  are  doomed  to  loss  or  an 
impoverished  life,  owing  to  the  purchase  of 
poor  soils.  Among  other  things,  we  want 
to  see  a  new  outlook  for  the  farm  laborer. 
He  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  independent,  respected,  skilled,  and 
well-rewarded  member  of  the  community, 
with  the  way  opened  to  land  ownership  on 
a  small  holding. 

GENEROUS    TERMS    TO     SETTLERS 

-The  California  Land  Settlement  Law, 
drafted  by  Dr.  Mead,  proposes  to  do  all  of 
these  things.  Moreover,  it  is  doing  them, 
and  on  a  scale  only  limited  at  present  by  the 
resources  provided.  Of  the  10,000  acres  au- 
thorized by  the  act,  3000  have  already  been 
settled.  It  comprises  some  of  the  best  land, 
in  the  prettiest  section  of  the  State.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  area  was  put  in  crops, 
and  all  would  have  been  under  cultivation 
had  time  permitted. 

The  settler  pays  5  per  cent  down  and  has 
twenty  years  to  pay  the  balance,  with  5  per 
cent  interest.  When  necessary,  40  per  cent 
of  the  settler's  own  capital  is  advanced  for 
improvements,  buildings,  etc.  A  farm  la- 
borer may  get  two  acres  and  credit  from  the 
Board  for  home-building,  with  little  or  no 
cash  outlay. 

When  public  announcement  was  made  of 
the  purchase  of  this  land  by  the  Board,  more 


than  three  thousand  inquiries  were  received ; 
there  were  as  many  as  twenty  applicants  for 
those  farms  which  were  best  prepared  and 
most  ready  to  yield  a  return.  Applicants 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  capital  possessed, 
character,  thrift,  youth,  experience,  and  other 
qualities  making  for  good  neighbors  and  good 
risks.  Settlers  were  asked  to  keep  breeds  of 
stock   selected   with    the   aid   of    the    Board. 

Advice  and  direction  are  always  avail- 
able from  the  superintendent.  An  architect 
who  has  made  a  specialty  of  laying  out  farms 
and  building  country  homes  is  employed  by 
the  Board  to  help  the  settlers.  Over  half  the 
settlers  have  already  made  arrangements 
through  the  Board  for  building  their  homes 
and  drilling  their  wells  for  domestic  use. 

A  doctor,  several  carpenters,  a  shoemaker, 
and  people  who  expect  to  work  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms,  have  taken  the  twenty-odd 
two-acre  homesite  allotments. 

Those  who  believe  that  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation savors  of  paternalism  are  unacquainted 
with  the  risks,  soul-breaking  hardships,  long- 
delayed  returns,  and  great  capital  required  to 
develop  a  farm  under  irrigation  in  the  West, 
and  to  make  it  yield  a  return  sufficient  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living. 
Surely  this  is  not  more  paternalistic  than 
free  grant  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ex- 
perience will  no  doubt  show,  in  Dr.  Mead's 
opinion,  that  even  the  present  concessions  of 
the  act  will  prove  to  be  insufficient  when  set- 
tlement is  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  More 
liberal  credit  will  be  necessary,  and  a  much 
longer  time  of  payment. 

This  is  an  example  of  government  acting 
at  its  best.  It  lends  its  power  to  overcome 
rural  maladjustments,  it  mobilizes  its  agri- 
cultural experts,  it  inspires  a  new  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  settler,  it  lends  its  credit 
without  burden  to  the  tax-payer,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  it  will  place  160  families 
on  a  tract  of  land  on  which  not  a  single 
owner  has  lived  for  many  years. 

An  astonishing  number  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  British  Imperial  armies  have  expressed 
their  desire  to  take  up  land  after  the  war, 
under  some  such  plan  as  this.  Professor 
Mead  has  shown  that  this  country  may  do 
as  much  for  those  men  of  the  National  Army 
who  may  elect  to  do  the  same. 


BRITAIN'S  NEW  DEMOCRACY 


BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 

(Professor  of   Political   Science,    University   of  Wisconsin) 


A  MEASURE  which  doubles  at  a  stroke 
the  parliamentary  electorate,  enfran- 
chises six  million  women,  provides  for  absent 
(and  even  proxy)  voting  by  three  million 
soldiers  and  sailors,  redistributes  seven  hun- 
dred parliamentary  seats,  introduces  a  scheme 
of  proportional  representation,  paves  the  way 
for  a  new  balance  of  party  forces,  and,  in 
short,  throws  open  the  floodgates  for  democ- 
racy in  a  great  conservative  nation — such  is 
the  British  ''Representation  of  the  People" 
Act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
February  6. 

Reform  Efforts  Before  the  War 

The  tradition-encrusted  electoral  system 
which  this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation 
swept  into  oblivion  had  stood  substantially 
without  change  since  the  reforms  of  the  sec- 
ond Gladstone  ministry  in  1884-5.  In  the 
twentieth  century  it  was  a  gross  anachronism. 
The  suffrage,  both  parliamentary  and  local, 
was  fixed  in  terms  of  ownership  or  occupa- 
tion of  property,  and  the  rules  governing  it 
were  so  complicated  that  none  save  the  law- 
yers made  any  pretense  of  understanding 
them  completely.  Property  qualifications 
and  registration  requirements  kept  two  mil- 
lion male  residents  from  voting,  while  at  the 
same  time  half  a  million  large  property-hold- 
ers were  privileged  to  move  about  the  coun- 
try at  election  time,  voting  in  every  constitu- 
ency in  which  they  could  qualify.  There 
was  no  provision  for  redistribution,  periodic 
or  otherwise,  of  legislative  seats  in  accord- 
ance with  changes  of  population.  No  re- 
apportionment had  been  made  since  1885, 
and  when  the  present  war  began  some  mem- 
bers sat  at  Westminster  for  fifteen,  and  even 
twenty,  times  as  many  constituents  as  others. 

No  public  question  in  the  past  twenty 
years — not  even  preferential  tariffs,  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  Ireland — has  more  than 
momentarily  obscured  the  great  and  grow- 
ing issue  of  electoral  reform.  Mr.  Balfour's 
Unionist  government  got  so  far  in  1905  as 
to  introduce  resolutions  looking  to  a  redis- 
tribution of  seats.  A  ruling  of  the  Speaker 
cut  off  debate.     But  the  Liberals,  who  came 


into  power  at  the  close  of  that  year,  attacked 
the  general  problem  with  zest.  For  a  dec- 
ade action  was  delayed,  partly  by  the  pres- 
sure of  other  tasks,  but  mainly  by  the  in- 
ability of  the  parties,  and  of  groups  within 
the  parties,  to  come  together  upon  a  plan. 
The  Liberals  were  interested  chiefly  in  the 
abolition  of  plural  voting,  because  most  plu- 
ral voters  were  Unionists.  The  Unionists 
were  interested  mainly  in  redistribution,  be- 
cause the  advantages  accruing  from  the  over- 
representation  of  Ireland  and  from  other  ap- 
portionment anomalies  fell  largely  to  the  Lib- 
erals and  their  allies.  The  one  party  urged 
the  doctrine  of  ''one  man,  one  vote" ;  the 
other,  that  of  "one  vote,  one  value."  Both 
were  sorely  perplexed  by  the  rising  demand 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

In  the  summer  of  1912  the  Asquith  gov- 
ernment brought  forward  a  long-promised 
bill,  providing  for  manhood  sufiErage  and 
abolishing  plural  voting  and  the  separate 
representation  of  the  universities.  Redistri- 
bution was  deliberately  postponed,  and  wom- 
an's suffrage  went  unmentioned.  Strong  op- 
position arose,  even  among  the  Liberals,  and 
in  the  following  January  the  measure  was 
withdrawn.  Effort  was  then  directed  spe- 
cifically to  the  abolition  of  plural  voting. 
Twice  during  the  next  eighteen  months  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  and  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  seemed  altogether  probable  that 
a  third  passage  in  the  lovv^er  chamber  would 
make  the  measure  law  (in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Parliament  Act  of  1911) 
over  the  almost  solid  opposition  of  the  Lords. 

Then  the  war  came  on.  Of  necessity,  the 
plural  voting  bill  was  dropped,  and  for  a 
time  no  one  supposed  that  any  electoral  ques- 
tion would  claim  the  government's  attention 
until  after  peace  should  have  been  restored. 
As,  however,  the  contest  passed  into  its  sec- 
ond, and  eventually  its  third,  year,  the  rea- 
sons for  electoral  legislation  became  more 
than  ever  urgent.  The  patriotic  course 
adopted  by  the  woman  suffragists,  and  the 
conspicuous  service  rendered  by  women  gen- 
erally, forced  the  conclusion  that  "votes  for 
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women"  must  come  eventually,  and  in  simple 
justice  ought  to  come  soon.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  war  as  a  fight  of  democracy 
against  autocracy  made  it  imperative  that 
the  nations  opposing  the  Central  Powers  be 
themselves  truly  democratic.  Even  more  im- 
portant was  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
wholesale  enlistments  in  the  army,  and  of 
the  further  dislocation  of  population  inci- 
dent to  the  development  of  war  industries, 
the  old  electoral  system  had  quite  broken 
down.  By  general  consent  the  life  of  the 
parliament  chosen  in  December,  1910,  was 
prolonged  beyond  the  normal  five  years,  in 
order  to  defer,  and  perhaps  to  avoid  alto- 
gether, a  war-time  election.  A  general  elec- 
tion, however,  there  must  eventually  be;  and 
whether  before  or  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, it  would  demand,  in  all  justice,  a 
radically  altered  system  of  registration  and 
voting,  if  not  new  franchises  and  other  im- 
portant changes. 

En ff land  at  Last  Has  Manhood  Suffrage 

In  view  of  these  things,  Parliament,  in  the 
summer  of  1916,  entrusted  the  preliminary 
consideration  of  a  new  electoral  law  to  an 
extraordinary  commission,  chosen  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  pre- 
sided over  by  him,  and  constituted  with 
much  care  to  represent  in  proper  proportion 
not  only  the  several  parties  and  groups  in 
Parliament,  but  the  various  bodies  of  public 
opinion  on  electoral  questions  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  "Speaker's  Confer- 
ence," consisting  of  thirty-six  members  from 
both  Houses,  began  its  work  October  10, 
1916.  Its  report  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  following  March,  and 
on  May  5  Mr.  Walter  Long  introduced,  in 
its  behalf,  a  "government"  bill  which  nine 
months  later  was  placed  on  the  statute-book 
of  the  realm.  Conceived  primarily  as  a  piece 
of  suffrage  legislation,  this  Representation  of 
the  People  Act  had  meanwhile  grown  into  a 
general  electoral  law,  more  comprehensive 
and  revolutionary  than  any  kindred  measure 
in  all  English  history. 

The  first  great  contribution  of  the  act  is 
manhood  suffrage.  To  arrive  at  this  it  was 
necessary  to  give  the  time-honored  English 
conception  of  the  electoral  function  a  violent 
^v^rench,  The  property  basis  had  to  be  given 
up  and  the  suffrage  accepted  as  a  right  be- 
longing to  the  individual  as  such.  This  revo- 
lutionary decision  once  arrived  at,  the  rest 
was  easy.  The  whole  mass  of  existing  lim- 
ited franchises  was  cleared  awav,  and  in  their 


stead  was  set  up  one  general  franchise  for  all 
male  subjects  of  the  crown  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  resident  for  six  months 
in  premises  in  a  British  or  Irish  constituency, 
without  regard  to  value  or  kind. 

Voting  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  the  voter  be 
at  his  home  on  election  day  in  order  to  cast 
his  ballot.  He  may  arrange  to  receive  and 
return  the  ballot-paper  by  post.  Even  un- 
der normal  conditions,  this  would  mean  the 
practical  enfranchisement  of  many  thousands 
of  men — merchant  seamen,  commercial  trav- 
elers, fishermen,  and  others — whose  occupa- 
tions keep  them  away  from  their  homes.  Un- 
der the  present  war  conditions,  it  means  very 
much  more  than  that. 

The  main  immediate  purpose  of  the  act 
was,  indeed,  to  bring  back  into  the  electorate 
the  millions  of  men  whose  war  service  tem- 
porarily disfranchised  them  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Full  provision  is  accordingly  made  for 
the  registration  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  their 
home  constituencies.  If  within  reasonable 
distance  they  may  personally  vote  by  post ; 
if  not,  they  may  designate  persons  at  home 
to  act  as  their  proxies  and  vote  in  their  be- 
half. Furthermore,  the  voting  age  for  all 
men  who  have  rendered  military  or  naval 
service  in  the  present  war  is  fixed  at  nineteen, 
rather  than  twenty-one. 

Plural  Voting 

Contrary  to  expectation,  plural  voting  sur- 
vives. The  Conservative  elements  insisted 
upon  retaining  it  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  submerging  of  the  more  educ^ted  and 
more  wealthy  part  of  the  electorate,  and  the 
Liberals  pressed  their  point  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  securing  a  limitation  of  the  number 
of  votes  that  any  one  elector  may  cast  to  two. 
Under  two  conditions  one  may  have  a  second 
vote:  (1)  as  an  occupier  for  business  pur- 
poses of  premises  worth  £10  a  year  in  a  con- 
stituency other  than  that  of  one's  residence, 
and  (2)  as  the  holder  of  a  degree  from  any 
of  the  several  universities  named  in  the  act. 
The  number  of  universities  separately  repre- 
sented is  increased,  and  the  university  fran- 
chise is  broadened  by  being  extended  to  re- 
cipients of  any  degree,  instead  of  merely  to 
holders  of  the  older  arts  degrees. 

Votes  for  Women 

Two  years  of  war  brought  the  advocates 
of  woman's  suffrage  an  advantage  which  no 
amount  of  agitation  had  ever  won  for  them, 
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namely,  the  backing  of  the  Government ;  and 
a  few  months  more  carried  their  cause  to  a 
victorious  conclusion  which  could  hardly 
have  been  reached  in  a  full  decade  of  peace. 
Now  that  men  were  to  have  the  suffrage  as 
persons,  it  was  more  than  ever  difficult  to 
withhold  it  from  women.  Indeed,  in  the 
present  juncture — in  the  face  of  woman's  in- 
calculable services  to  the  nation — to  withhold 
it  was  quite  impossible. 

Powerful  opposition,  of  course,  was  raised. 
All  of  the  old  anti-suffrage  arguments  were 
heard  again,  and  in  addition  it  was  con- 
tended, with  more  or  less  plausibility,  that  a 
woman's  enfranchisement  act  ought  not  to 
be  put  on  the  statute-book  without  a  refer- 
endum, or  by  a  parliament  which  had  over- 
run its  time  by  two  full  years,  or  while  three 
million  men,  including  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  absent  in  military  service. 

The  decision,  none  the  less,  was  to  confer 
the  parliamentary  franchise  upon  every 
woman  thirty  years  of  age  or  over  who  occu- 
pies a  home,  without  regard  to  value,  or  any 
landed  property  of  the  annual  value  of  £5, 
of  which  either  she  or  her  husband  is  the 
tenant.  The  age  limit  thus  fixed  was  ob- 
jected to  as  arbitrary  and  illogical,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  employed  in  the  muni- 
tion plants  are  under  thirty. 

The  reason  for  this  feature  of  the  law  is 
simple  enough — to  prevent  the  female  voters 
from  outnumbering  the  males.  Opponents  of 
enfranchisement  marshalled  statistics  to 
show  that  when  the  inevitable  equalization 
takes  place  women  voters  will  be  in  a  ma- 
jority by  upwards  of  two  millions. 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  legislation  is 
to  multiply  the  British  electorate  by  two. 
Lord  John  Russell's  reform  act  of  1832  cre- 
ated half  a  million  new  electors,  raising  the 
proportion  of  electors  to  one  in  twenty-four 
of  the  total  population.  Disraeli's  act  of 
1867  created  a  million  electors,  raising  the 
proportion  to  one  in  twelve.  Gladstone's  act 
of  1884  added  two  million  electors,  making 
the  proportion  one  m  seven.  The  act  of  1918 
adds  eight  millions,  bringing  the  proportion 
up  to  the  remarkable  figure  of  one  in  three. 
Of  these  eight  millions,  one-fourth  are  men 
and  three-fourths  women. 

Redistribution  of  Seats  in  Parliament 

Unlike  the  scores  of  electoral  bills  that 
have  made  their  appearance  in  Parliament  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  the  new  act  brackets  re- 


distribution with  franchise  reform.  Fixing 
as  a  standard  one  member  for  every  70,000 
people  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  for  ever>' 
43,000  in  Ireland,  it  bestows  representation 
on  thirty-one  new  boroughs  and  takes  it  away 
from  forty-four,  and  in  other  ways  so  re- 
arranges the  constituencies  as  to  bring  up  the 
whole  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — already  the  largest  legislative  as- 
semblage in  the  world — from  670  to  707. 
England,  with  492  seats,  gains  31;  Wales, 
with  36,  Scotland,  with  74,  and  Ireland,  with 
105,  gain  2  each.  The  disproportionate  rep- 
resentation of  Ireland  remains,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  change  when  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion is  settled. 

The  Speaker's  Conference  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  of  propor- 
tional representation,  and  the  House  of 
Lx)rds,  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  the 
conservative  elements  are  likely  to  be  in  a  de- 
cided minority,  held  out  resolutely  for  the 
principle.  On  five  occasions  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  adversely.  But  in  the  end 
the  chamber  was  obliged,  in  order  to  save  the 
bill,  to  agree  to  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for 
the  election  of  one  hundred  members  by 
proportional  representation  in  specially 
formed  constituencies  returning  from  three 
to  seven  members. 

The  effect  of  these  stupendous  changes 
upon  the  .relative  strength  of  parties,  and 
upon  the  course  of  British  legislation  and 
politics,  remains  to  be  determined.  No  one 
doubts  that  Britain  is  headed  toward  a 
mighty  political  and  economic  overturn  in 
consequence  of  the  war.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  the  revolution  has  already  been  ac- 
complished. It  has  been  charged  that  the 
driving  force  behind  the  suffrage  clauses  of 
the  late  act  was  the  Labor  party,  which  ex- 
pects to  turn  the  new  stream  of  electoral 
power  to  account  in  winning  the  coveted 
control  of  the  nation's  affairs.  This  is  at 
best  but  a  half-truth.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  mass  of  the  newly  enfran- 
chised men,  and  at  least  half  of  the  enfran- 
chised women,  are  of  liberal,  and  in  main 
cases  radical,  bent.  The  thing,  however, 
that  is  of  chief  present  moment  to  a  strug- 
gling world  is  the  fact  that  liberalism,  in  the 
larger  sense,  has  won  a  new  and  mighty  tri- 
umph in  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  honored 
seats.  While  battling  for  her  very  lite  m 
a  war  that  is  to  make  the  world  "sate  for 
democracy,"  Britain  has  given  new  jiroof 
of  her  faith  m  the  rule  of  the  common  man. 
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AMERICA 
stands  twenty- 
five  years  ahead  of 
Europe  in  textile 
machinery  and  la- 
bor-saving devices, 
and  manufactures 
more  textiles  each 
year  than  all  of  the 
European  countries 
put  together,  and  yet  it  is  only  since  Europe 
has  been  plunged  into  war  that  the  fact  has 
been  brought  home  to  us  that  we  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for 
the  design  side  of  the  work.  France  has 
been  our  great  source  of  accepted  design  and 
it  has  been  the  fancy  here  to  look  rather 
slightingly  on  any  designs  produced  in  this 
country. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  largest  indus- 
try in  the  world,  barring  agriculture,  and 
dates  back  twenty-five  thousand  years  to  our 
earliest  ancestors,  the  Swiss  Lake  Dwellers. 
Man  apparently  began  to  weave  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  live  on  the  earth,  although 
it  was  twigs  which  he  used  for  warp  and 
more  twigs  or  grass  for  woof.  Through  all 
this  long  chain  of  years  weaving  has  devel- 
oped and  always  by  hand,  until  Arkwright, 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  made 
in  England  the  first  machine  textile  in  a  mill. 
Since  then  all  of  the  advance  in  machine  tex- 
tiles- has  been  made,  and  America  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  textile-making 
countries. 

Now,  however,  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  our  limitations.  Of  what  value 
is  our  great  technical  knowledge  of  textile 
production  if  we  are  dependent  for  an  equally 
important  part  of  the  work  upon  a  market 
which  may  become  inaccessible  to  us  at  any 
time? 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  earliest  days 
the  growth  of  a  nation  has  been  expressed 
in  its  weaving.  So  much  was  the  woven 
fabric  a  part  and  expression  of  the  weaver's 
life  that  in  many  countries  the  last  piece 
which  was  worked  on  by  the  departed  one 
was  placed  in  the  mummy  case  with  the  body 
at    burial.      To    think    of    disassociating    the 
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design  from  the  w^eaver  was  something  which 
the  originators  of  w^eaving  would  have  found 
impossible.  And  yet  in  this  day  we  perfect 
the  machinery  in  one  country  and  buy  de- 
signs, for  so  much  a  sheet,  in  another,  and 
then  wonder  why  our  textiles  are  not  as 
lovely  as  the  old  ones,  especially  since  our 
machine  w^ork   is  so  excellent. 

Through  many  years  American  art  stu- 
dents have  peddled  their  designs,  hoping 
against  hope  that  some  day  the  American 
manufacturer  would  realize  that  there  w^as 
talent  in  his  own  country  and  would  be  as 
proud  to  advertise  home-made  designs  as 
he  has  been  heretofore  to  advertise  those 
from  abroad.  It  has  been  a  long  and  tedi- 
ous time  of  waiting,  but  at  last  the  pa- 
tience of  both  art  teacher  and  student  is 
being  rewarded. 

Within  the  last  three  years  men  who  rep- 
resent science,  art,  manufactured  production, 
and  the  press  have  united  in  a  campaign  for 
the  development  of  a  School  of  American 
Design.  With  a  basic  support  of  such  varied 
interests  the  success  which  is  already  attend- 
ing their  efforts  was  assured  from  the 
beginning. 

The  four  men  who  have  taken  the  initial 
steps  in  this  work  are  Maurice  De  Camp 
Crawford,  Research  Associate  in  Textiles  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  Curator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology;  E.  W.  Fairchild,  of 
Women's  Wear  Company,  and  Albert  Blum, 
treasurer  of  the  United  Piece  Dye  Works. 
Cooperating  actively  with  these  men  are 
also  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
Henry  W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Museum  of  Art. 

A     COMPETITION     OF     AMERICAN     DESIGNERS 

A  contest  among  the  designers  was  pro- 
posed, the  designs  submitted  to  be  based  upon 
motifs  found  either  in  the  museums  or  public 
libraries.  Two  purposes  were  evident  in 
this  stipulation — the  first,  that  of  having 
the  motifs  suggested  by  some  really  approved 
design ;  the  second,  that  the  public  libraries 
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and  museums  should  become  known  as  cen- 
ters of  vast  wealth  for  educational  and 
creative  work. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Crawford  and  Dr.  WIs- 
sler  arranged  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  dealing  with  ancient 
and  modern  textiles,  possibilities  of  primitive 
art  as  applied  to  modern  weaving,  and  a 
looking  back  to  pre-historic  Peru  which 
stands  alone  on  her  summit  of  achievements 
in  textile-making.  Mr.  Blum,  as  expert  on 
the  commercial  side  of  designs  and  their 
technical  application,  bent  his  energies  to 
bringing  to  the  minds  of  the  young  designers 
the  very  practical  idea  that  a  design  to  be 
valuable  to  trade  must  be  made  with  its  ap- 
plication in  mind.  To  quote  Mr.  Blum  ex- 
actly: ''Know  when  you  start  a  design  for 
what  it  is  to  be  used.  And  above  all,  if  you 
are  designing  a  silk  for  a  coat  lining,  make 
it  what  you  would  love  to  have  In  your  own 
coat."  Mr.  Falrchild,  through  the  press, 
threw  the  contest  open  to  the  entire  country, 
offering  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  prizes 
amounting  to  nearly  $600.  The  competi- 
tion was  completely  successful. 

When  the  war  had  broken  off  long-estab- 
lished business  relations  and  America,  stand- 
ing on  her  pinnacle  of  mechanical  supremacy, 
found  herself  cut  off  from  her  old   sources 
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PF.RUVIAX     PONCHO 

(The  predominating  colors  are  a  faint  grcyed-ivoiy 
and  a  strong  red.  The  design  is  the  jaguar  spot  in 
black  and  red.     A  suggestion  for  modern  design) 


AN    INCA    PONCHO    FOUND    IN    A    STONE    CHEST    ON 

THE    ISLAND    OF    TITICACA,    PERU 

(The  Peruvian  cock,  appearing  thirty  times,  incon- 
spicuously in  the  front  alone,  gives  the  design  its  name. 
The  colors  are  red,  deep  purple,  yellows,  greens,  and 
blues.     A  suggestion  for  modern  design) 

of  artistic  supply,  the  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
facturers looked  about  to  discover,  if  pos- 
sible, means  of  supplying  their  demand 
among  their  own  countrymen.  The  young 
art  students,  designers,  and  art  directors 
showed  by  their  quick  response  that  they 
were  ready  and  eager  to  fill  the  long-coveted 
place.  Visits  were  made  to  the  museums  by 
the  silk  and  cotton  men,  and  the  curators 
opened  their  stores  to  the  astonished  visitors. 
Impressed  by  the  results  of  the  competition 
and  convinced  at  last  that  there  was  ma- 
terial for  countless  designs  in  the  museums 
of  this  country,  they  have  opened  the  long 
closed  doors  to  the  American  designers. 

AMERICAN    SILKS    WITH    AMERICAN    DESIGNS 

The  silk  manufacturers  and  printers  are 
buying  the  designs  offered  by  the  home  art- 
ists. The  retail  houses  are  ordering  these 
native  designs  and  will,  of  course,  advertise 
them  as  enthusiastically  as  they  formerly  ad- 
vertised those  from  abroad.  The  prices  paid 
are  good.  Young  designers  are  even  retained 
by  one  silk  concern  to  give  tlieir  entire  time 
to  the  study  of  design  problems  and  to  turn 
out  purely  American  work.  By  these 
nietliods  of  cooperation  is  the  real  American 
textile  being  born. 
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HOW    THE    MUSEUMS    CONTRIBUTE 

The  museums  of  the  country  are  rapidly 
coming  into  prominence  as  important  edu- 
cational centers. 

For  many  years  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  has  been  collecting  and  ex- 
hibiting historical  relics  from  all  over  the 
universe.  The  aim  of  the  curators  has  been 
to  classify  these  in  the  simplest  way  possible 
and  make  the  museum  a  really  usable  organ 
of  research.  Help  is  offered  and  given  to 
any  student  who  asks  it,  and  the  popularity 
of  such  a  workshop  is  naturally  growing. 
Whole  classes  go  to  study  the  design  on  old 
fabrics,  and  the  material  which  has  hitherto 
been  known  to  comparatively  few  people  is 
now  becoming  familiar  to  many. 

ANCIENT   PERUVIAN   EXAMPLES 

The  exhibit  of  early  Peruvian  textiles  is 
attracting  most  attention  in  this  new  work. 
This  is  the  finest  exhibit  in  the  world  which 
has  been  taken  from  that  country,  and  has 
been  the  basis  for  a  large  majority  of  the 
designs  recently  made  and   accepted. 

The  fact  that  Peru,  geographically  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  w^orld,  developed 
her  own  art  of  textile  w^eaving  from  the  first 
steps  to  a  position  of  undisputed  supremacy, 
without  showing  the  influence  of  any  other 
country,  makes  this  exhibit  unique  in  its 
value.  The  earliest  work  of  the  Egyptians 
shows  no  signs  of  having  antedated  the  early 
Peruvian  arts,  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
many  of  Solomon's  treasures  came  from  this 
land  of  ancient  culture. 

There  was  no  form  of  w^eaving  which  the 
Peruvians  did  not  know,  and  some  which 
they  did  know  are  still  unknown  to  us,  who 
proudly  hold  the  palm  for  textile  machinery 
to-day.  The  designs  which  come  to  us  from 
their  graves  of  four  thousand  years  ago  are 
taken  from  animal  and  plant  life,  human 
life,  and  geometric  figures.  These  designs 
are  so  beautiful  that  our  own  designers  are 
studying  them  constantly  and  choosing  from 
them  motifs  with  which  to  beautify  the  mod- 
ern machine-made  fabrics.  The  early  Peru- 
vians are  also  considered  among  the  finest 
colorists.  Often  their  units  of  design  were 
used  simply  as  carriers  for  different  color 
combinations,  whole  textiles  being  sometimes 
made  with  no  two  units  of  the  same  color 


rOTAWATOMI     INDIAN     WOMAN  S      SHAWL     OF     RED 

BROADCLOTH 

(White,  blue,  black,  yellow  mauve,  purple,  an'd  green 
stand  out  from  the  red  background.  Used  as  a  sug- 
gestion for  an  accepted  modern  design) 


scheme,   and  yet   the  whole  a  perfect  chro- 
matic harmony. 

A    NATIVE    AMERICAN    SCHOOL 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  this  country  is 
rich  in  the  possession  of  so  much  help  and 
suggestion.  It  would,  however,  be  unfortu-^ 
nate  to  infer  that  we  are  to  use  ancient  de- 
signs and  call  them  American.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  new  school  of  design  will 
draw  heavily  upon  all  that  is  good  in  the 
ancient  arts  and  will  gradually  develop  a 
national  art  which  shall  grow  out  of  the 
American  life  itself.  The  vital  thought  in 
design,  as  in  music  or  poetry,  comes  only 
from  real  life,  as  has  been  shown  since  pre- 
historic days.  The  art  of  all  peoples  has 
come  from  their  need  of  expression  of  beauty, 
it  has  been  symbolic  of  common  life — some- 
times glorified — and  has  been  applied  to  the 
common  things  of  the  common  life. 

With  the  new  spirit  of  appreciation 
abroad  and  the  assured  financial  recognition 
which  is  so  necessary,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  our  native  designers  will 
measure  up  to  the  mark  which  has  been  set 
for  them  by  designers  abroad. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
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IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN  DISCUSSIONS 


OUR  readers  will  note  that  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  of  this  department 
than  usual  is  devoted  this  month  to  articles 
frorn  foreign  sources.  We  particularly  in- 
vite attention  to  important  German  articles 
expressing  radically  diverse  points  of  view. 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  fearless  editor  of 
Zukunft,  is  represented  on  this  page;  Dr. 
Hans  Delbriick,  the  learned  authority  on 
government,  on  page  193;  a  well-informed 
writer  on  the  German  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry on  page  194,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Deutsche  Revue  on  page  200. 

An  extended  survey  of  Bulgarian  press 
comment  on  the  war  appears  on  pages  195 
and  196,  and  an  intelligent  account  of  the 
present  position  and  aims  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks on  page   197. 

An  up-to-date  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railroad  project  from 
the  pen  of  a  French  observer  appears  on  page 
205,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  resume  of  the 
article  contributed  by  General  Smuts  to  the 


Century  magazine  for  July  on  the  subject 
of  German  East  Africa,  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  conqueror. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  French  writer,  Paul 
Darcy,  for  an  excellent  exposition  of  the 
ramifications  of  German  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  before  the  war,  which  is  sum- 
marized on  page  208.  Another  French 
writer  brings  out  very  clearly  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  the  importance  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  war.  A  digest  of  his  arti- 
cle appears  on  page  213. 

One  of  the  Italian  reviews,  Nuova  Anto- 
logia,  has  published  an  article  showing  the 
remarkable  previsions  of  the  Great  War  ex- 
pressed by  Friedrich  Engels,  the  German  So- 
cialist and  life-long  friend  of  Marx.  This 
article  is  tersely  summarized  for  our  readers 
on  page  209. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Spanish  Navy  of 
which  little  has  been  known  in  the  United 
States,  is  described  on  page  199  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  writer  in  the  London  Engineer. 


A  GERMAN  GRILLING  OF  KAISERISM 


EVER  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  editor  of  the 
Zukunft  at  Berlin,  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  German  Imperial  Government. 
From  time  to  time  his  journal  has  been  tem- 
porarily suppressed  by  the  Government  only 
to  make  its  reappearance  to  the  surprise  of 
friend  and  foe  alike.  For  this  editor  is  un- 
sparing in  his  criticism  of  Imperial  policy 
and  outspoken  in  his  denunciation  of  those  in 
high  places  when  he  believes  their  conduct 
merits  rebuke.  In  none  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries has  the  comment  on  Germany's  conduct 
of  the  war  been  more  cutting  or  severe  than 
the  editorial  articles  written  by  Harden. 

One  of  the  July  issues  of  the  Zukunft, 
judging  from  passages  cabled  to  the  New 
York   Times  from  Amsterdam,  exceeded   all 


of  Harden 's  former  efforts  in  violence  Of  on- 
slaught. The  editor's  phillippic  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  Kaiser's  speech  delivered  on  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Harden  begins  by  quoting  from  the 
first  French  Yellow  Book  to  show  how  in 
1913  the  war  feeling  was  rising  in  Germany 
and  then  he  says : 

We  have  done  everything  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  French  and  British  to  show  that  every  im- 
pression of  1913  is  a  reality  in  1918.  Indeed, 
until  the  days  of  the  middle  of  June,  only  one 
thing  had  been  wanting,  namely,  proof  that  the 
Kaiser  had  long  regarded  the  war  as  inevitable 
and   desired   something   like   world    rule. 

The  speech  delivered  on  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  his  ascension — and  a  wise  Chancellor 
would  have  suggested  an  inspiring  message  ot 
tlianks   to   the   nation,   a    far-reaching   amnesty,   or 
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generous  gifts  to  the  army,  as  more  appropriate 
— has  at  length  filled  this  gap.  In  long  articles 
filling  whole  pages  of  the  newspapers,  joy  was 
expressed  regarding  the  speech.  The  French,  we 
were  informed,  wiere  not  even  mentioned.  They 
wer^  regarded,  like  the  Slavs  and  others,  as  worn 
out.  It  was  openly  admitted  that  the  army  had 
been  prepared  for  war  and  that  only  the  Prus- 
sian and  German  conception  of  the  world  was 
consistent  with  right,  freedom,  honor,  and  moral- 
ity; that  the  war  was  not  a  mere  strategic  cam- 
paign, but  that  it  could  not  be  ended  until  this 
conception  triumphed  absolutely  over  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pagan  worship  of  money.  And  yet,  with 
that  as  our  aim,  we  hear  sneers  from  all  quar- 
ters that  the  repetition  of  Moltke's  warning  that 
the  next  war  might  last  thirty  years  was  an  ex- 
aggeration. 

How,  asked  others,  does  this  fatalistic  view  fit 
in  with  the  official  legend  of  the  attack  which  took 
a  peaceful  people  by  surprise?  And  what  will 
the  attitude  of  the  (xerman  people  be  to  the  call 
to  fight  and  starve  until  the  Anglo-Saxondom  of 
England  and  America  is  annihilated  or  forced  to 
adopt  the  manner  of  thought  prescribed  by  Ger- 
man Kultur? 

Harden  hails  the  Kaiser  as  the  head  and 
front  of  the  whole  Pan-German  movement, 
and  he  asks  whether  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany's  other  allies  will  have  any  protest 
to  make  against  the  idea  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  the  triumph  of  the  "Prussian-Ger- 
man conception  of  the  world." 


Harden  is  free  to  admit  that  no  President 
or  Government  of  the  United  States  could 
have  failed  to  declare  war  when  the  unre- 
stricted U-boat  warfare  was  introduced,  and 
he  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  marvelous 
spectacle  of  England,  the  United  States,  and 
France,  once  enemies,  now  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  together  celebrating  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Could  Austria's  ruling  house  [he  asks]  cele- 
brate in  the  closest  harmony  with  Prussia  July  22, 
when  in  1742  Silesia  was  taken  from  Austria? 
People  who  in  freedom  choose  the  way  of  their 
destiny  can  always  reach  friendship.  Because  the 
dynasty  at  Windsor  does  not  indulge  in  incendi- 
arism and  does  not  need  to  fester  in  blood,  the 
wound  of   1776  is  fully  healed. 

Following  is  this  German  editor's  tribute 
to  the  British  principle  of  self-government: 

That  England  is  decided,  and  as  her  colo- 
nies have  already  shown,  to  bestow  the  blessing 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  on  all  races 
grown  out  of  infancy  only  a  fool  can  doubt.  Only 
an  ignoramus  can  assert  that  Lloyd  George  will 
not  more  surely  stand  and  fall  by  home  rule  than 
Hertling  by  the  Prussian  franchise  reform,  and 
that  under  the  "dictatorship"  of  Lord  French  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  has  not  more  freedom  of  ex- 
pression than  our  own  state  of  siege  permits. 


THE   ROME  CONGRESS   OF  OPPRESSED 

NATIONALITIES 


THE  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Rome 
Congress  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  of 
Austria- Hungary,  held  in  April  last,  are  pub- 
lished in  English  by  the  New  F.urope  (Lon- 
dmi).     We  reproduce  them  here: 

The  representatives  of  the  nationalities  sub- 
jected in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  rule  of  Austria- 
Hungary — the  Italians,  Poles,  Rumanians,  Czechs, 
Jugoslavs — join  in  affirming  their  principles  of 
common    action    as    follows: 

1.  Each  of  these  peoples  proclaims  its  right  to 
constitute  its  own  nationality  and  state  unity  or 
to  complete  it  and  to  attain  full  political  and 
economic  independence. 

2.  Each  of  these  peoples  recognizes  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  the  instrument  of 
C/erman  domination  and  the  fundamental  obstacle 
to  the   realization   of   its   aspirations  and   rights. 

3.  The  assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  a 
common  struggle  against  the  common  oppressors, 
in  order  that  each  people  may  attain  complete 
liberation  and  national  unity  within  a  free  state 
unit. 

The  representatives  of  the  Italian  people  and 
of   the   Jugoslav    people    in    particular    agree: 

1.  In  the  relations  between  the  Italian  nation 
and  the  nation  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 


— known  also  under  the  name  of  the  Jugoslav 
nation — the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples 
recognize  that  the  unity  and  independence  of  the 
Jugoslav  nation  is  a  vital  interest  of  Italy,  just 
as  the  completion  of  Italian  national  unity  is  a 
vital  interest  of  the  Jugoslav  nation.  And,  there- 
fore, the  representatives  of  the  two  peoples  pledge 
themselves  to  employ  every  effort  in  order  that 
during  the  war  and  at  the  moment  of  the  peace 
these  decisions  (finalita)  of  the  two  nations  be 
completely   attained. 

2.  They  declare  that  the  liberation  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  its  defense  against  every  present 
and  future  enemy  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  two 
j)eoples. 

3.  They  pledge  themselves  also,  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  and  sincere  relations  between  the  two 
peoples  in  the  future,  to  solve  amicably  the  vari- 
ous territorial  controversies  and  of  the  right  of 
the  principles  of  nationality  and  of  the  right  of 
peoples  to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  injure  the  vital  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  such  as  shall  be  defined  at  the  moment 
of   peace. 

4.  To  such  racial  groups  (nuclei)  of  one  people 
as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  include  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  other  there  shall  be  recognized 
and  guaranteed  the  right  to  their  language,  cul- 
ture,  and   moral    and    economic  interests. 
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GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA— THE  GERMAN 

VIEWPOINT 


IN  the  Preussische  Jnhrbiicher  for  April, 
Dr.  Hans  Delbriick  writes  at  length  on 
the  peace  with  Russia  and  the  relations  of 
Germany  to  the  border  nations.  The  peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  which  has  given  so  much 
to  the  Germans,  has  not,  we  are  told,  met 
with  universal  approval  in  Germany.  There 
are  those  who  declare  that  the  victory  is  too 
great,  and  fear  that  Russia  will  sooner  or 
later  seek  revenge.  They  say  a  wise  policy 
should  rather  seek  to  establish  future  friend- 
ship with  Russia,  and  they  would  have  the 
conquered  provinces  remain  federated  with 
the  Russian  Empire.  Any  other  policy,  they 
argue,  would  make  Russia  a  permanent  ally 
of  the  Western  powers  and  j)repare  the 
ground  for  a  future  war  of  revenge.  These 
views  are  represented  by  certain  democratic 
journals.  Formerly  it  was  the  journals  of 
the  Right  which  regarded  Russia  as  a  future, 
friend  to  Germany,  now  it  is  the  journals 
of  the  Left  which  wish  consideration  to  be 
shown  to  the  Russians,  and  desire  that  no 
Peace  of  Tilsit  shall  be  imposed  on  them. 
This  line  of  thought  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  idea  that  Russia,  though  internally 
changed,  will  remain  a  great  power. 

HOLY    RUSSIA 

To  this  Dr.  Delbriick  replies  that  it  was 
Czardom  and  autocracy  which  made  Russia 
great.  Is  there  any  prospect  that  the  power 
who  was  able  to  bring  under  her  sway  all 
the  "peoples  and  countries  on  her  borders, 
from  Lapland  to  the  Caucasus,  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Amur,  and  who  entertained 
great  ideas  of  still  further  conquests,  will 
rise  again  from  her  ruins?  The  greater 
part  of  the  economic  wealth  of  Russia,  he 
says,  has  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
it  may  be  restored  in  course  of  time.  Failing 
such  restoration  the  military  power  which 
made  Russia  a  great  power  can  never  be 
restored.  What  Russia  possesses  is  merely 
immense  territory  and  an  enormous  popula- 
tion, and  these  ah)ne  do  not  suffice  to  make  a 
great  power.  But  why  should  Russia,  with 
so  great  a  past,  not  survive  and  become  reju- 
venated after  the  defeats  of  1915  and  the 
internal  break-up  of  1917,  as  Prussia  (\'\(\ 
after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit? 

Such  a  thing,  says  Dr.  Delbriick,  seems 
quite  impossible,   because   the   old   forces   are 
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exhausted  and  no  new  ones  appear  in  sight. 
Russia  was  great  because,  not  only  the  people 
and  the  state,  but  people,  state,  and  church 
were  regarded  as  one.  To  the  Russians 
Russia  was  not  only  the  Fatherland,  but  the 
Orthodox  Land,  Holy  Russia.  It  was  re- 
ligious belief  combined  with  successes  and 
victories  abroad  which  created  the  glowing 
patriotism  of  Russia.  Now  that  these  suc- 
cesses are  gone,  patriotism  has  been  extin- 
guished, Czardom  has  fallen,  the  army  is  in 
ruins,  the  bureaucracy  is  broken  up,  and  land 
ownership  and  the  Zemstvos,  etc.,  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  church  was  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  building  up  of  Russia,  it  was  the 
mother  of  modern  Czardom.  Now  the 
church  is  unable  to  construct  a  new  Russia 
because  the  motives  by  which  it  was  inspired 
are  antiquated.  Again,  if  a  military  state 
is  to  be  reconstructed,  there  must  be  economic 
forces  with  which  to  do  it,  and  a  very  long 
time  must  elapse  before  these  can  be  restored. 
But  only  political  reconstruction  could  make 
Russia  a  great  power  once  more,  and  that, 
we  are  assured,  may  safely  be  excluded  from 
the  reckoning. 

NO   FEAR  OF  REVENGE 

The  notion  that  Germany  should  show 
any  leniency  towards  Russia  and  not  im- 
pose on  her  a  Peace  of  Tilsit  for  fear  of 
awakening  a  spirit  of  revenge  is,  therefore, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Delbriick,  quite  a  mis- 
take. Germany,  he  writes,  has  no  need 
whatever  to  fear  revenge  from  Russia  as  a 
state,  though  the  Russian  people  may  be  in- 
clined to  cherish  such  a  feeling.  The  future 
cause  of  anxiety  of  Germany  in  regard  to 
Russia  is  not  a  rejuvenated  or  liberated 
Russia.  It  is  the  fate  of  Germany  to  have 
to    protect    civilization    against    Bolshe\'ism. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BALTIC  PR()\INCKS 

As  to  the  future  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and 
Finland,  the  simplest  method  of  dealing 
with  them  seems  to  be  the  constitution, 
according  to  nationality,  of  a  series  of  small 
independent  states.  But  the  conditions  are 
unequal.  Finland,  after  Bolshevism  has 
been  overcome  with  (jerman  aid,  nught  form 
an  independent  state  ot  sutlicient  stabilit\. 
Not  so  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  There  is  a 
school    in    CK'rniarn     which    (icclares    separa- 
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tion  of  these  provinces  from  Russia  out  of 
the  question,  though  there  is  no  prospect  of 
an  ordered  Russian  Federal  Republic.  But 
as  things  are,  Dr.  Delbriick  sa^^s  reunion 
with  Russia  would  mean  national  death  for 
the  Baltic  states.  There  remains  union  with 
Germany,  and  a  strong  party  favors  this 
solution.  The  most  difficult  point  is  the  dis- 
trust of  Europe,  the  reason  for  Germany's 
appearance  in  Finnish  w^aters  being  regarded 
not  for  the  protection  and  salvation  of  these 
provinces,   but   for  a   campaign  of   conquest. 


Dr.  Delbriick  has  already  warned  Germany 
against  annexation,  direct  or  indirect.  The 
Lithuanian  problem  leads  to  Poland,  and  the 
Polish  question  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Ukraine.  Whatever  the  constitutional  rela- 
tions of  the  lost  countries  of  Russia,  an  in- 
crease of  power  to  either  Germany  or  Austria 
is  most  improbable.  Nevertheless,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Eastern  powers  have  been  en- 
tirely transformed,  and  it  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  Russia  as  a  great  power  which  is  the 
real    deciding    factor. 


GERMANY'S   IRON  AND   STEEL   INDUS- 
TRY AND  ITS  WAR-TIME  RESOURCES 


IX  the  Siiddeutsche  Mnnatshefte  there  is 
an  article,  by  Dr.  J.  Reichert,  on  the 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  war. 
Between  Metz  and  Luxemburg  are  to  be 
found  the  greatest  German  treasures  of  ore. 
which  before  the  w^ar  has  supplied  Germany 
with  80  per  cent,  of  her  home  requirements. 
Thanks  to  quick  German  mobilization  these 
were  saved,  as  were  those  in  Upper  Silesia, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  Russians.  Had 
Germany  lost  Lorraine,  it  may  be  that  only 
about  one-fourth  of  her  requirements  of  iron 
and  steel  in  peace  times  would  have  been 
available  for  the  German  army  and  navy. 
Considering  the  enormous  development  of 
the  fighting  area,  Germany  was  badly  pre- 
pared for  the  war.  The  great  battles  in 
Flanders  have  cost  Germany  in  a  few  hours 
more  iron  than  the  entire  war  of  1870. 
Many  Germans  do  not  understand  the  ob- 
jective of  the  fighting  at  Verdun,  but  those 
who  know  what  the  country  west  of  the 
IMoselle  means  to  Germany  in  the  matter  of 
ore  and  iron  will  realize  that  she  was  fighting 
for  the  chief  item  of  her  war  economy.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  the  army  of  the  Central 
Powers  that  in  the  first  months  of  the  war 
it  was  able  to  tear  from  France  the  frontier 
of  the  iron  district. 

Germany  does  not  produce  ore  in  sufficient 
quantity  The  home  production,  extensive 
as  it  may  seem,  is  so  limited  that  in  view  of 
the  enormous  needs  of  German  industry  it 
will  last,  at  most,  only  about  half  a  century. 
After  that  Germany  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies,  and  in  a  future 
war  could  not  therefore  arm  herself  with  any 
German  iron.  In  1913  nearly  half  of  the 
iron  in  Germany  was  made  from  foreign  ore, 
and  she  required  no  fewer  than  twenty  coun- 


tries to  supply  her.  No  other  country  of 
any  importance  is  in  such  a  position  in  the 
matter  of  iron.  The  war  had  scarcely  begun 
when  Germany  found  her  foreign  supplies 
cut  of¥,  whereas  her  enemies  not  only  had 
in  their  own  countries  larger  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  but  they  could  draw  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  1915  Germany 
began  the  transport  of  ore  from  French 
Lorraine  to  Germany,  also  raw  iron  and  steel 
products.  The  mines  of  German  and 
French  Lorraine  were  worked,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  Hanover, 
smelting  works,  etc.,  were  extended  to  meet 
war  demands. 

With  all  this  there  would  not  have  been 
enough  iron  for  the  war  had  the  Germans 
not  been  able  to  keep  their  enemies  out  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  had  they  not  conquered 
important  iron  territory.  Germany  still' suf- 
fers from  lack  of  iron,  for  she  has  not  been 
able  to  make  good  by  a  long  way  the  loss 
of  oversea  supplies.  The  complaints  about 
the  high  prices  of  iron  and  steel  in  Germany 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  the  great 
iron  countries  of  England  and  America  are 
not  justified.  An  examination  of  the  prices 
during  the  war  shows  that  Germany  indus- 
try has  remained  the  cheapest  in  the  world. 
It  was  a  great  help  to  Germany  that  the 
iron  industries  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Russia  together  could  not  make  more 
iron  and  steel  in  the  war  than  Germany 
alone,  and  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
achievement  was  equal  to  the  Belgian.  But 
when  the  Americans  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Entente  they  were  able  to  throw  so  much 
into  the  scale  that  Germany's  enemies  have 
twice  as  much  iron  at  their  disposal  as 
Germany. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  BULGARIANS 
FIGHTING  FOR? 


THE  attitude  of  America  towards  Bul- 
garia is  the  subject  of  serious  specula- 
tion abroad.  Some  attribute  the  non-inter- 
ference of  America  in  the  Balkans  as  a  diplo- 
matic measure  to  detach  Bulgaria  from  the 
Central  Powers.  Others  claim  that  the  Bul- 
garian agents  have  prevailed  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries to  exert  their  influence  in  order 
that    no    harm    should    come    to    Bulgaria, 

Avhere    Protestant    proselytism 

has    prospered    more    than    in 
any  part  of  the  Balkans. 

Whatever  the  cause  of 
America's  omission  to  declare 
war  upon  Bulgaria,  one  thing 
is  certain,  namely,  that  Bul- 
garia's entrance  into  the  war 
was  not  accidental ;  it  was 
premeditated  and  long  pre- 
pared. What  are  the  Bul- 
garians fighting  for?  Mr. 
Tsanoff,  a  Bulgarian  assistant 
professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Houston,  Texas, 
in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Race  Developtnent  entitled, 
"The  Case  of  Bulgaria," 
claims  that  Bulgaria  went  to 
war  in  order  to  liberate  the 
Bulgars  of  Macedonia ;  that 
Bulgaria  is  not  a  tool  in  Ger- 
many's hands ;  that  she  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  democratic 
principles  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

We  shall  let  the  Bulgarians 
speak   for   themselves. 

Mr.    Radoslavoff,    the    Bul- 
garian   Prime    Minister    since 
July,    1913,    had    occasion    to 
define    the    aims    of    Bulgaria.      During    his 
visit  to  Berlin,  he  said,  according  to  the  Neue 
Frcic  Presse  of  Vienna  (June  11,  1917)  : 

\W  want  Macedonia — that  is,  we  don't  want 
it,  because  we  already  have  it.  Our  troops  are 
in  Macedonia,  and  we  will  never  get  out  of  it. 

At  all  costs  we  must  be  neighbors  with  Austria- 
Hungary.  Our  friendship  has  grown  during  the 
war  and  has  become  an  alliance  as  solid  as  rock. 
Now  we  can  clasp  hands  across  the  Morava  Val- 
ley. This  neighborhood  was  very  necessary  for 
us.  Some  day  we  should  have  to  have  it.  I  ask 
myself  how  much  have  the  Austro-Hulgar  rela- 
tions suffered   by  the  unf«)rtufia(e   fact   that   Serbia 


CZAR   FERDINAND  OF   BULGARIA 


has  come  in  between  us.  The  way  which  leads 
from  Bulgaria  to  Europe  is  now  open.  This 
passage  has  been  secured  without  the  violation 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  which  the  Allies 
have  so  insistently  put  forward.  We  have  been 
accused  by  the  Allies  of  conscripting  from  the 
conquered  countries.  The  conquered  lands  are 
Bulgarian.  If  we  have  shed  our  blood  to  con- 
quer them,  it  is  not  in  order  to  leave  them  alone. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
here  that  the  land  of  which 
Mr.  Radoslavoff  speaks  as 
Bulgarian  is  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  old  Kingdom  of 
Serbia,  which  separated  Bul- 
garia from  Austria-Hungary. 
"These  lands  are  Bulgarian." 
And  so,  Serbia  is  Bulgarian.^ 
Almost  all  of  the  Serbian 
population  has  been  extermin- 
ated, as  we  shall  be  told  by 
the   Bulgarians    themselves. 

Commenting  on  these 
declarations  of  Premier  Ra- 
doslavoff,  the  official  organ  of 
Sofia,  The  Echo  of  Bulgaria, 
wrote : 

The  propinquity  of  the  two 
countries  secured  by  a  common 
effort  against  most  formidable 
enemies  is  a  new  factor  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Monarchy  and 
Bulgaria.  Even  if  the  latter  had 
no  right  oier  the  Valley  of 
Morava,  tlie  need  of  having  a 
free  line  of  communication  ivith 
the  Central  Poivers  ivould  be  for 
her  a  sufficient  reason  to  claim 
its  possession.  In  Vienna,  where 
the  interests  of  the  Monarchy  in 
the  Balkans  have  always  been 
well  judged,  the  need  of  having 
on  the  Danube  a  friendly  nation, 
and  consequently  a  direct  com- 
munication with  Bulgaria,  are  two  thoughts 
unanimously  agreed  upon.  Germany,  Austria- 
Uungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  subject  to  most 
trying  privations,  hold  fast  against  an  ever- 
growing coalition,  and  it  is  their  adversaries  that 
waste  themselves  in  a  struggle  as  sanguinary  as 
it  is  vain.  Russia  is  from  now  on  incapable  of 
any  serious  effort,  and  there  is  room  for  belief 
that  if  the  Allies  succeed  in  persuading  her  to 
try  again  she  will  experience  a  fatal  disappoint- 
ment. At  any  rate,  without  Russia  the  war  on 
the  Continent  is  virtually  ended. 

Already    in    1908,    Ferdinand    and    X^ienna 
had   agreed    about  a  coup   d'etat   in   the   Bal- 
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kans.  Three  things  were  to  take  place, 
namely,  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, the  coronation  of  Ferdinand  as  Czar 
of  the  Bulgars,  and  the  extermination  of 
Serbia,  to  open  the  way  to  Austria  for  Salo- 
nica,  and  to  Germany  for  Bagdad.  The 
program  was  not  fully  carried  through  then, 
but  it  was  not  abandoned. 

In  July,  1915,  General  Angeloff  issued 
a  pamphlet,  ''The  Hour  of  Bulgaria."  We 
quote : 

Besides  the  signal  services  which  Germany  ren- 
ders to  us  by  the  destruction  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia, she  shows  us  also  the  unique  way  whereby 
we  can  realize  the  hegemony  in  the  Balkans.  The 
nation  which  aspires  to  hegemony  must  pre- 
pare to  fight  against  all  her  neighbors.  The 
German  example  shoivs  us  that  nve  cannot  attain 
to  hegemony  except  by  violence.  If  ive  do  not 
obtain  it,  ive  cannot  be  the  Prussians  of  the 
Balkans. 

Here  is  the  greatest  ambition  of  Bulgaria 
— to  become  the  Prussia  of  the  Balkans.  Yet, 
IVIr.  Tsanoff  very  naively  insists  that  Bul- 
garia's ideals  are  absolutely  like  those  of 
America! 

On  April  11,  1917,  the  Bulgarian  press 
announced  the  change  of  the  Bulgarian  Civil 
Code: 

"The  necessity  for  this  modification,"  declared 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Justice,  "may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  our  existing  Civil  Code 
is  a  sort  of  a  copy  of  the  French  Civil  Code, 
which  is  absolutely  worthless.  We  propose  to 
replace  it  by  the  German  Civil  Code,  ivhich  is 
absolutely  perfect.  This  transformation  will  have 
the  advantage  of  drawing  us  nearer  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers." 

What  Bulgaria  longs  for  is  a  thorough 
Prussianization  of  her  institutions. 

P.  Oswald,  a  German  publicist,  w^rites: 

The  role  of  Bulgaria  in  this  war  has  consisted 
in  joining  Turkey  to  Germany.  As  the  road 
from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad  goes  through  Sofia, 
and  as  Bulgaria  forms  the  link  between  Orient 
and  Occident,  she  can  now  profit  by  her  geograph- 
ical position  and  fulfill  her  destiny  in  the  world. 

In  the  Arheiter  Zeitung  of  Vienna,  H. 
Cunow  writes : 

It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Germany  nor  of  her 
working  classes  to  continue  in  the  Balkans  a 
policy  of  ideal  equilibrium.  If  we  wish  to.  have 
peace  in  the  Balkans  we  cannot  otherwise  secure 
it  except  by  making  the  strongest  and  the  best 
organized  state  the  leader  in  the  Balkans,  and 
Bulgaria  is  the  only  state. 

Friedrich   Neumann,   \n   a  book  published 

in   1916,   "Mittel-Europa,"  writes: 

The  defeat  in  the  Balkans  will  not  be  only  a 
defeat  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  but  also  the  de- 
feat   of    Mittel-Europa.      The    two    great    Central 


Powers,  who  have  a  large  interest  in  the  trade 
route  to  the  East  through  Constantinople,  would 
do  well   to  watch  events   in   the   Balkans. 

Nomtchiloff,  a  Bulgar  publicist,  writes: 
"The  last  Bulgar  of  us  will  perish  before 
Bulgaria  will  be  separated  from  Hungary." 

This  gives  another  insight  into  the  insin- 
cerity of  Bulgar  character. 

When  they  needed  Russia  they  clamored 
that  they  were  Slavs.  Now  they  are  Huns, 
and  consider,  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks 
their  racial  brothers.  Count  Tisza's  organ, 
Azujsaz,  writes: 

The  railroad  Hamburg-Bagdad  joins  the 
Tourainian  peoples  into  one  geographic  unity. 

The  Nazodni  Prava  of  May  19,  1916, 
gives  the  aims  of  Bulgaria  in  a  true  light: 

It  may  be  that  the  Bulgarian  diplomats  will  be 
soon  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  at  the  Peace 
Conference  after  the  war.  They  must  expound 
the  theories  at  the  foundation  of  the  Bulgarian 
claims — claims  already  sufficiently  consolidated  by 
force  of  arms.  They  will  discuss  definite  plans 
as  to  the  future  of  Serbia  and  as  to  our  relation 
to  our  neighbors.  On  these  questions,  especially 
on  the  question  of  Serbia,  our  veritable  enemy, 
our  diplomats  must  be  instructed  to  be  above  all 
severe  and  inexorable.  They  must  put  aside  all 
sentimentalism ;  every  humanitarian  consideration, 
and  every  softness  of  heart.  The  existence  of  a 
Serb  state  under  whatsoever  form  that  may  be 
is  equivalent  to  a  prolongation  of  troubles  in  the 
Balkans.  This  state,  which  since  its  independence 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  nest  of  disorder  and  dis- 
sensions, must  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  a  superior  necessity  for  humanity, 
and  especially  for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  The 
words  of  Bismarck,  pronounced  on  the  night  of 
1-2  September,  1870,  on  the  capitulation  of  Sedan, 
are  appropriate  in  this  case. 

Alone,  the  brutality  of  the  Chancellor  in  face 
of  the  solicitation  of  the  French  assured  for  Ger- 
many a  peace  of  forty-three  years.  The  relations 
between  Germany  and  France  were  almost  similar 
to  those  now  between  Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  That 
is  why  it  is  incumbent  upon  our  diplomats  to 
apply  the  maxim  of  Bismarck. 

No  generosity,  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace ! 

The  Cambana,  September  2,  1916,  wrote: 

Countries  like  Serbia  and  Rumania  are  des- 
tined to  extermination. 

The  Pester  Lloyd,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1916,  had  said  the  same  thing. 

The  argument,  then,  that  Bulgaria  has 
gone  into  the  war  in  order  to  liberate  Mace- 
donia, is  an  attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  America.  Officially  the  Bulgars  have 
said :  "That  their  future  is  with  Prussia, 
because  Prussian  Kultur  is  healthy,  French 
culture  rotten  and  degenerate." 
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THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS 


AN  interesting  pamphlet  by  Lewis  B. 
Namier  on  "The  Czecho-Slovaks,  an 
Oppressed  Nationality"  takes  as  its  point  of 
departure  the  reference  in  the  Allies'  reply 
to  President  Wilson  to  the  liberation  of  these 
people  from  foreign  domination. 

This  writer  is  at  some  pains  to  point  out 
that  the  differences  between  these  two 
branches  of  a  single  nation  are  really  very 
slight.  So  far  as  language  is  concerned,  he 
affirms  that  the  differences  between  Tzech 
and  Slovak  are  smaller  than  those  existing 
between  the  German  languag-e  spoken  in 
Vienna  and  that  which  is  known  as  German 
in  Munich  and  Dresden.  Slovak  is  merely 
an  archave  form  of  Czek. 

The  real  difference  between  Czech  and 
Slovak  is  neither  racial  nor  linguistic;  it  is 
historic.  While  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  numbering  six  and  a 
half  millions  at  the  present  day,  have  fought 
for  a  thousand  years  against  German  aggres- 
sion and  suffered  from  German  tyranny,  the 
two  and  a  half  million  Slovaks  who  live  in 
northeastern  Hungary  have  had  their  bitter- 
est enemies  in  the  Magyars. 

At  all  the  greatest  moments  of  Czecho- 
slovak history,  says  Mr.  Namier,  the  two 
branches  of  the  nation  were  one  or  at  least 
tried  to  become  one :  It  was  only  when 
crushed  by  their  enemies  that  they  became 
divided.  Even  united,  they  would  hardly 
be  a  match  for  the  Germans  and  Magyars. 
They  know  that  liberty  is  not  possible  for 
them  or  cannot  prove  durable  without  the 
liberty  of  other  sister  nations  and  foremost 
of  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  Poles,  but  where  they 
themselves  hold  the  line  they  have  decided 
to  hold  it  with  united  forces.  Wherever  in 
the  world  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  have  cre- 
ated their  own  organizations  the  two  groups 
have  during  this  war  acted  together — in  the 
United  States,  in  South  America,  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia.  The  eminent 
Czech  statesman  who  now  leads  the  Czecho- 
slovak movement  for  independence.  Pro- 
fessor Masaryk,  is  himself  by  birth  a  Slovak. 

This  is  the  only  Slav  nation  that  has  sur- 
vived in  the  very  heart  of  Central  Europe. 
In  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  had  hopes  of  help  from  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  but  all  these  fair  ex- 
pectations were  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Later,  in  1870,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  gave  a  promise  to  the  Czechs  that  he 
would   crown   himself   King  of   l^)lH'mia.    as 


he  was  crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1867, 
and  thereby  recognize  the  historic  rights  of 
the  Czech  nation,  but  this  promise  was  never 
fulfilled. 

As  to  the  present  attitude  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks toward  Austria  this  writer  says: 

When  the  series  of  Austro-Magyar  intrigues 
against  Serbia  had  begun,  the  Czechs  tried  to 
save  the  honor  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  by 
revealing  the  infamy  of  some  of  its  servants. 
It  was  Professor  Masaryk,  the  man  now  in  the 
forefront  of  the  Czech  movement  for  liberation, 
who  in  1909  took  the  lead  in  exposing  the  notori- 
ous Friedjung  forgeries — in  case  of  war  these 
forgeries  were  to  have  served  as  Austria's  ex- 
cuse for  attacking  Serbia.  Professor  Masaryk 
showed  up  and  branded  their  main  author,  Count 
Forgach,  as  a  common  agent  provocateur,  and 
Count  Forgach  never  dared  to  defend  himself  by 
bringing  an  action  against  his  accuser.  Yet  the 
same  Count  Forgach  soon  afterwards  became 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office, 
and  was  one  of  those  mainly  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  in  July,  1914! 
No  one  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  that  crisis  can  plead  ignorance  as  to 
the  character  and  policy  of  that  man. 

The  Czechs  had  been  prepared  to  work  for  a 
better  Austria  and  to  continue  in  it,  even  though 
promises  given  to  them  were  regularly  disre- 
garded. Yet  though  wishing  for  the  existence 
of  Austria,  if  Austria  was  to  be  a  real  home 
for  its  nationalities,  they  were  always  equally 
determined  to  destroy  it,  should  it  choose  to  be- 
come a  jail,  with  the  Germans  and  Magyars  for 
its  jailers.  Now  Austria  has  become  worse  than 
a  jail  to  the  Czechs,  worse  even  than  a  slave- 
driver.  It  has  driven  them  not  into  slavery,  but 
into  fratricide.  When  Czech  regiments  were  first 
marched  against  Russia  and  Serbia,  all  past 
bonds  between  Austria  and  the  Czech  nation 
were  broken  forever.  There  are  words  on  which 
one  does  not  go  back,  and  there  are  facts  which 
can  never  be  undone.  Not  even  centuries  can 
erase  memories  of  the  war  into  which  the  Czecho- 
slovaks have  been  driven,  contrary  to  their  will, 
under  the  command  of  their  bitterest  enemies — 
the  Germans  and  the  Magyars.  Never  again  in 
history  are  the  Czechs  to  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  mute  victims  driven  into  a  death  dis- 
honorable for  men,  into  a  death  of  slaves  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  The  Hapsbur;Ts 
have  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  their  way  to  Berlin; 
there  can  be  no  comity  in  the  future  between  the 
Czechs  and  the  Ilapsburgs, 

If  attachment  to  Austria  is  the  dominant  feeling 
among  the  Czechs,  why  were  not  those  whom  the 
Czech  nation  had  chosen  for  its  spokesmen 
allowed  to  voice  its  feeljjigs?  Of  all  the  bellig- 
erent countries  Austria  is  the  only  one  which 
has  failed  to  convoke  its  Parliament,  and  it  was 
repeatedly  admitted  that  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  possible  to  convoke  Parliament  was  the  fear 
lest  the  Czechs  should  speak  out.  Their  true 
feelings  were  only  too  well  known  to  the  Austrian 
Government;  one  after  another  the  Czech  leaders 
were  sent  to  prison  or  driven  into  exile. 
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(jj)  Uiidciwuod  &  Underwood  ((_  1  mluuniMl  \  I  mlowijod 

OBSERVER     LYING     AMONG     ROCKS,     SHOWING     HOW        CAMOUFLAGED  OBSERVER   LYING   AMONG   ROCKS    AND 
PLAINLY  DELINEATED  IS  HIS  UNPROTECTED  FORM  HARDLY  DISCERNIBLE  EVEN   A  FEW  FEET  AWAY 


CAMOUFLAGE  "MADE  IN  AMERICA" 


POSSIBLY  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
systematic  efforts  have  been  and  are  now 
being  made  in  this  country  to  train  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  comparatively  new  art 
of  the  camoufleur.  Here,  as  in  France,  the 
first  persons  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  this 
calling  were  artists  and  sculptors.  A  volun- 
teer organization  of  nineteen  men  was  in 
training  in  a  studio  in  Greenwich  Village, 
the  so-called  Latin  Quarter  of  New  York 
City,  a  year  ago,  under  the  leadership  of 
Berry  Faulkner,  a  New  York  artist,  and 
Cherie  Frey,  a  New  York  sculptor. 

\Vith  General  Pershing's  call  for  camou- 
fleurs  came  the  services  of  Faulkner  and 
Frey  and  their  nineteen  men  were  immedi- 
ately accepted  by  Secretary  Baker.  Evarts 
Tracey,  a  New  York  architect  with  Platts- 
burg  training,  was  appointed  major,  and 
soon  a  full  company  of  camoufleurs  was  re- 
cruited, including  many  well-known  illus- 
trators. This  company  was  attached  provi- 
sionally to  the  25th  United  States  Engineers. 
Recently  a  camouflage  class  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education.  These  volunteers  spend 
two  evening  each  week  camouflaging  minia- 
ture ambulances,  tanks,  guns,  and  other  bat- 
tle-field objects  to  conform  with  the  color 
scheme  and  topography  of  miniature  land- 
scapes.       Map-drawing     is     also     included 


among    the    studios    of    these    camoufleurs. 

The  field  work  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures. They  show  the  application  of  camou- 
flage robes  designed  and  painted  and  worn 
by  the  students  to  conform  with  such  nat^ 
ural  objects  as  trees  and  rocks.  The  robes 
are  painted  with  special  water-colors  to 
agree  with  the  surroundings  where  they  are 
to  be  used,  and  by  employing  them  the 
wearer  may  creep  close  up  to  an  enemy  po- 
sition without  being  detected. 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  Arnerican,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  states 
the  philosophy  of  camouflage  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

The  whole  purpose  of  camouflage,  of  course, 
is  to  deceive  the  :nemy.  In  fact,  the  strategy  of 
modern  warfare  resolves  itself  in-to  the  problem 
of  seeing  what  the  enemy  is  doing  while  prevent- 
ing him  from  seeing  what  you  are  doing.  Un- 
fortunately, the  enemy  is  quite  as  adept  at  this 
game  as  we  are,  and  the  result  is  that  a  modern 
campaign  is  very  much  like  a  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  with  a  penalty  of  death  and  destruction  for 
the    unsuccessful    player. 

Camouflage  takes  on  many  different  dresses, 
but  the  end  ]^  always  the  same,  namely,  hiding 
from  the  enemy.  One  of  the  problems  is  the 
elimination  of  high  lights  in  artillery,  which  is 
met  by  protective  coloration  and  deceptive  screens. 
The  coloration  is  generally  of  the  spotted  variety, 
using  such  colors  as  are  present  in  the  sur- 
roundings.    The  screens  are  made  of  leaves  and 
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shrubbery  held  in  place  by  the  strands  of  huge 
nets.  .  Tanks  are  protected  against  enemy  shell- 
fire  by  various  color  schemes,  the  one  generally 
favored  being  a  vivid  combination  of  colors  which 
blend  into  an  indistinct  mass  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  The  helmets  of  the  infantry  must  be 
protected  by  camouflage,  for  in  their  original 
state  their  highly  polished  surface  reflects  light 
rays  and  attracts  enemy  fire.  So  helmets  are 
provided  with  canvas  covers  or  sanded  over  or 
covered  with  powdered  glass  in  order  to  break 
up    the    reflected    rays.      Weapons    are    sometimes 


greased  in  order  that  they  may  not  betray  the 
infantry  by  reflected  rays.  Uniforms,  ranging 
from  the  khaki  of  our  men  to  the  horizon  blue 
of  the  French  and  the  gray-green  of  the  Ger- 
mans, are  designed  to  melt  into  the  surrounding 
landscape  over  which  a  battle  is  fought,  and  this 
again  is  a  matter  of  camouflage.  Moving  vehicles 
are  protected  by  roads  overhung  with  screens, 
so  that  prying  enemy  airmen  cannot  see  them. 
Indeed,  motor  trucks  and  guns  and  horse-drawn 
carts  are  often  covered  over  with  leafy  boughs 
and  layers  of  hay  to  disguise  them. 


REBUILDING  THE  SPANISH  NAVY 


WITH  the  navies  of  the  belligerents  oc- 
cupying the  stage  in  the  world's  great 
drama,  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
small  fleets  of  the  neutrals  which  may  make 
an  entrance  at  any  moment  into  the  great 
struggle.  Of  these  the  most  important  and 
interesting  is  that  of  Spain,  which  has  de- 
veloped latterly  in  a  quiet  but  effective 
fashion. 

Of  course,  the  war  with  the  United  States 
in  1898  gave  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Spanish 
Navy,  and  it  was  not  until  1906  that  the 
authorities  determined  to  embark  on  an  am- 
bitious building  program  involving  the  con- 
struction of  three  heavily  armored  battle- 
ships of  about  15,000  metric  tons  displace- 
ment (14,763  gross  tons)  and  a  speed  of  19 
knots,  with  turbine  engines  and  water-tube 
boilers.  The  radius  of  action  at  economical 
speed  was  fixed  at  5000  nautical  miles,  and 
the  main  armament  was  to  be  eight  12-inch 
guns  with  an  auxiliary  battery  of  20  4-inch 
quick-firers.  The  contracts  for  these  battle- 
ships were  placed  with  a  British  syndicate 
with  Spanish  connections,  to  which  was  also 
given  the  contract  for  rebuilding  and  reor- 
ganizing the  dockyards  at  Ferrol  and  Car- 
tagena, which  had  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
inefficiency. 

According  to  the  Engineer  (London), 
this  work  has  been  prosecuted  vigorously,  so 
that  practically  the  entire  program  has  been 
completed.  The  contract  provided  that  no 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  executives  and 
foremen  at  Ferrol  and  Cartagena  were  to 
be  foreigners,  the  percentage  being  reduced 
to  50  per  cent,  two  years  after  signing  the 
contract.  Of  the  workmen  only  10  per 
cent,  were  to  be  foreigners.'  The  Espana. 
first  of  the  three  battleships,  was  laid  down 
at  Ferrol  in  December,  1909,  launched  in 
February,  1912,  and  completed  early  in  1914. 
The  Alfonso  XIII  was  begun  in   1910  and 


completed  in  1915,  while  the  Jaime  I,  the 
last  of  the  three,  delayed  by  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining her  guns  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, is  now  in  commission.  These 
three  ships,  notwithstanding  their  modest 
displacement,  really  form  a  powerful  divi- 
sion, being  able  to  bring  a  collective  broad- 
side fire  of  24  12-inch  50-caliber  guns  to 
bear,  and  all  exceeded  20  knots  on  their  trial 
trips.  Likewise,  three  destroyers  and 
twenty-four  sea-going  torpedo-boats  were 
completed  in  the  allotted  time. 

As  this  program  developed,  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  Spaniards,  and  in  1914  it  was 
decided  to  expand  the  navy  still  farther  by 
construction  of  two  additional  battleships, 
two  cruisers,  and  six  submarines  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  some  $75,000,000.  This  pro- 
gram was  later  changed  on  account  of  the 
development  of  submarine  attack  during  the 
war,  and  a  bill  sanctioned  February  17,  1915, 
provided  for  four  light  cruisers,  six  destroy- 
ers (over  1000  tons),  twenty-eight  sub- 
marines, three  gunboats,  and  eighteen  armed 
coast-guard  and  fishery  protective  vessels 
capable  of  being  employed  in  war  time  as 
mine-layers  and  sweepers.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  submarines  and  one  light  cruiser, 
all  the  foregoing  are  now  under  construction 
in  Spanish  yards.  A  few  of  the  submarines 
which  were  ordered  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  delivered,  one  from  America  and 
three  from  Italy.  A  submarine  depot  and 
salvage  ship  named  the  Cangurii  is  being 
built  for  the  Spanish  Government  at  the 
Werf  Conrad  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  its  de- 
sign being  based  on  the  German  submarine 
tender  Tulkan.  It  is  capable  of  raising  from 
1000  to  1300  tons  between  its  double  hulls. 

The  authority  in  the  Engineer  states  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Spanish  shipbuilding 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  material, 
is  undergoing  remarkable  development,   and 
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in  addition  to  warship  construction,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  merchant  vessels  is  being 
built  at  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and  Bilbao.     The 


strength  of  the  Spanish  navy,  including  ves- 
sels under  construction,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Battleships. 


Espana 

Alfonso     XIII 
Jaime    I 


'Pelayo 


I 


Cruisers. 


Princess  de  Asturias. 
Cataliiha 


} 


Reina   Victoria   Eugenia. 

"B" 

"C" 

"D" 


Reina  Regente. 
Estramadiira .  . 


Rio   de    la   Plata 


Displace- 

Max. 

ment. 

Speed. 

Armor. 

Armament. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

In. 

r  8  ,12-in. 

15,700 

20 

10                  -j  20  4-in. 

.  No  tor.  tubes 

r  2  12.6-in. 

9,890 

15 

16 

2  11-in.. 
9  5.5-in. 
^  3  tor.  tubes 

r  2  9.4-in. 

7,550 

18 

12 

8   5.5-in. 
No  tubes 

5,600 

26 

3                    \ 

"  9  6-in. 

^  2  tor.  tubes 

5,900 

i9y2 

ZVa                 10  5.9-in. 

2,130 

19 

ly*          8 

4-in. 

1,950 

19^ 

1./.        \ 

"4  4.1-in. 
2  5.5-in. 

Destroyers — Six  new,  displacement  over  1000  tons;  also  Bustamente,  Villamil,  Cadarso,  380 
tons,    28    knots,    2    torpedo   tubes;    Audaz,    Osado,    Prosperina,   Terror,  430  tons,  28-30  knots,  2  tubes. 

Torpedo    Boats — ^^Nos.    1-42     (first    24    completed),   180  tons,  29-31   knots,   3   torpedo  tubes. 

Submarines — Isaac  Peral,  displacement  500/685  tons,  speeds  \Sy2-\Oy2  knots,  1  gun  and  4 
torpedo    tubes;    Moniuriol,    Garcia,    A-3y    displacement  260/382  tons,   speeds   13-8.5   knots,   2   tubes. 

Also  14  gunboats   (7  modern),  fishery  cruisers,    etc. 


^Very  old  and  probably  ineffective.     There  is  also  an  old   cruiser  Emperador  Carlos   V.  used  for  harbor  service  and 
said  to  be  dismantled. 


THE  UKRAINE  AS   GERMANY'S  ALLY 


WRITING  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for 
April,  Herr  Conrad  Bornhak  dis- 
cusses the  problem  of  the  Ukraine.  Though 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  Ukraine  are  still 
uncertain,  the  Rada  has  declared  that, 
according  to  the  nationality  principle,  the 
state  must  include  the  Little  and  South  Rus- 
sian Governments  (the  latter  without  the 
Crimea  and  Bessarabia),  also  Podolia  and 
Volhynia  from  West  Russia  and  Cholm 
from  Congress  Poland.  To  some  extent  the 
boundaries  have  been  defined  by  the  Peace 
of  Brest-Litovsk,  and  Cholm  has  been 
accorded  to  the  Ukraine.  The  question  of 
Cholm,  however,  makes  it  extremely  difficult. 

The  so-called  Austrian  solution  of  the 
Polish  question,  according  to  which  the  whole 
of  Galicia  is  united  with  the  coming  new 
Polish  state,  is,  of  course,  very  agreeable  to 
Germany,  for  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Ukrainers  will  become  the  natural  allies  of 
Germany  against  Poland,  who  remains  un- 
friendly towards  Germany. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  relations  of  the 


Ukraine  to  Austria.  Here  everything  is  un- 
certain, much  depending  on  the  direction  of 
Austrian  policy.  Hitherto  the  Austrian 
Ruthenians  have  been  in  a  better  position 
than  the  Russian  Ukrainers,  and  have  been 
loyal  to  Austria  as  far  as  Russian  Pan- 
Slavism  permitted.  At  present  the  relations 
are  quite  reversed,  and  Austria  will  find  her- 
self menaced  by  a  Ukrainian  Irredenta  if 
she  should  not  feel  iaclined  to  satisfy  the 
national  claims  of  the  Ruthenians.  A  new 
autocracy  is  certain  to  follow  Russian 
anarchy.  Russia  will  then  not  willingly  let 
go  the  richest  part  of  her  Empire,  and  will 
always  seek  to  subjugate  afresh  the  Ukraine. 
If  the  remaining  parts  of  Russia  hold 
together  or  are  again  brought  together,  the 
Ukraine  will  be  in  an  extraordinarily  un- 
favorable geographical  position.  Poland 
will  become  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  the 
Ukraine  will  only  be  able  to  assert  itself  in 
conjunction  with  the  Central  Powers.  It 
will  become  the  best  ally  of  Germany,  and 
it  may  be  of  Austria  also. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  Intense  desire  of 
the  Americaii  people  to  conduct  the 
war  on  high  grounds  of  right  and  justice  in 
an  unselfish  spirit  is  destined  to  have  a  pro- 
found effect  not  only  upon  the  religious  life 
of  the  country,  but  upon  the  church  organi- 
zations through  which  religious  conviction 
and  practical  effort  have  heretofore  been  so 
largely  expressed.  Churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations have  stood  behind  all  the  activities 
of  the  war,  and  especially  have  they  pro- 
moted the  different  kinds  of  relief  work  and 
of  social  work  for  soldiers.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  the  supporters  of  all  these 
phases  of  war-time  activity  has  been  Mr, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  who  has  spoken  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  of  many  camps  and 
cantonments,  while  contributing  to  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  agencies  upon  a  mu- 
nificent scale.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  one  of 
the  best-known  laymen  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  wrote  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  an  article  upon  "The 
Christian  Church:  What  of  Its  Future?", 
which  has  been  much  reprinted  and  com- 
mented upon.  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  sub- 
ordinate denominational  distinctions  and  em- 
phasize everything  that  could  bring  the 
churches  together  upon  a  broad,  practical 
platform. 

MR.    rockefeller's    VISION 

Among  the  significant  paragraphs  in  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  article  are  those  which  picture 
a  "reborn  church": 

It  would  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God. 

Its  terms  of  admission  ivould  he  love  for  God, 
as  lie  is  revealed  in  (^/irist  and  His  Living 
spirit,  and  the  vital  translation  of  t/iis  love  into 
a  Christ-tike  life. 

Its  atmosphere  would  be  one  of  warmth,  free- 
dom, and  joy,  so  sympathetically  and  distinctly 
manifest  as  to  attract  and  win  into  its  fellow- 
ship the  followers  of  the  Religion  of  the  In- 
articulate. 

It  would  pronounce  ordinance,  ritual,  creed, 
all  non-essential  for  admission  into  the  kingdom 
of  God   or   His   Church. 

A  life,  not  a  creed,  would  be  its  test;  what  a 
man  does,  not  what  he  professes;  what  he  is,  not 
what    he    has. 

Its  object  would  be  to  promote  applied  religion, 
not  theoretical  religion.  This  would  involve  its 
sympathetic  interest  in  all  of  the  great  problems 
of  human  life;  in  social  and  moral  problems, 
those  of  Industry  and  business,  the  civic  and  edu- 


©  Harris  &  Ewing,  Waslutigton,  D.  C. 

JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER,    JR.,    WHOSE    VISION    OF    THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE  HAS  STIMULATED  NATION- 
WIDE  INTEREST 


cational  problems;  in  all  such  as  touch  the  life 
of   man. 

As  its  first  concern,  it  would  encourage  Chris- 
tian living  seven  days  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year,  rather  than  speculation  about  the  here- 
after. 

It  would  be  the  church  of  all  the  people,  of 
everyone  who  is  fighting  sin  and  trying  to  estab- 
lish righteousness;  the  church  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  high  and  the 
low — a  true  democracy. 

Its  ministers  would  be  trained  not  only  in  the 
seminary,  but  quite  as  much  in  life,  with  the 
supreme  emphasis  on  life.  For  it  would  be  an 
important  part  of  the  preparation  of  each  that  he 
should  spend  months,  years  possibly,  working 
with  his  hands  in  the  fields  or  the  shop,  doing 
business  In  the  store  or  the  office,  so  that  he  might 
not  have  merely  a  laboratory  acquaintance  with 
the  problems  of  human  life,  but  the  practical 
knowledge  which  alone  comes  from  actual  ex- 
perience and  contact  with  them. 

Ves,  the  ministry  of  this  church  would  live  in 
vital  touch  with  humanity;  It  would  understand 
and  sympathize  with  human  difficulties,  anti 
would  exert  its  influence  as  much  in  living  as  in 
preaching. 
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Would  that  I  had  the  power  to  bring  to  your 
minds   the   vision    as' it   unfolds   before   me! 

I  see  all  denominational  emphasis  set  aside. 

I   see  cooperation,    not  competition. 

In  the  large  cities  I  see  great  religious  centers, 
wisely  located,  adequately  equipped,  strongly  sup- 
ported, and  inspiring  their  members  to  partici- 
pation   in   all   community  matters.. 

In  small  places,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  dying 
churches,  competing  with  each  other,  I  see  one  or 
two  strong  churches,  uniting  the  Christian  life 
of  the  town;  great  economy  in  plant,  in  money, 
in  service,  in  leadership ;  money  enough  saved 
in  this  way  to  support  adequately  home  and  for- 
eign  missions. 

I  see  the  church  moulding  the  thought  of  the 
world  as  it  has  never  done  before,  leading  in  all 
great  movements  as  it  should. 

I  see  it  literally  establishing  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

Shall  this  vision  be  realized?  The  future  of 
the  Christian  Church  depends  on  the  answer 
Christian  men  and  women  give  to  that  question. 

"subordination  of  form  to  spirit" 

In  these  concluding  sentences  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller sums  up  the  whole  philosophy  and  jus- 
tification of  his  plea: 

Let  ordinance,  creed,  ritual,  form,  biblical  in- 
terpretation, theology,  all  be  used  to  enrich  wor- 
ship, or  to  bring  the  believer  into  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  Him  whom  we  worship,  as  each 
individual  or  separate  church  may  find  them 
helpful  toward  that  end.  But  God  forbid  that 
they  should  ever,  any  of  them,  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  or  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  that 
personal,  spiritual  relation  between  the  soul  and 
its  God  which  is  the  essence  of  true  religion. 

God  forbid  that  they  should  ever,  any  of  them, 
be  allowed  to  cause  divisions  among  the  followers 
of  Christ  or  be  set  up  as  barriers  at  the  door  of 
any  branch  of  the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 

What  the  world  craves  to-day  is  a  more  spir- 
itual and  less  formal  religion.  To  the  man  or 
woman  facing  death,  great  conflict,  the  big  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  the  forms  of  religion  are 
a  hollow  mockery,  the  spirit  an  impregnable 
fortress. 

I  plead  not  for  a  modification  of  form,  but  for 
its  subordination  to  the  spirit;  not  for  the  abol- 
ishing of  ordinances,  but  for  their  voluntary 
lather  than  obligatory  observance;  not  that  these 
solemn  rites  should  be  set  aside,  but  that  they 
should  be  entered  into  as  a  sacred  privilege,  an 
act  of  loving  consecration,  rather  than  submitted 
to  as  an  enforcible  law.  So  and  so  only  will 
their  real  beauty  and  meaning  be  understood  and 
their  true  purpose  realized. 

As  we  face,  then,  the  world's  need  of  great 
spiritual  leadership,  that  humanity  may  be 
brought  into  vital,  daily  relationship  with  a  liv- 
ing God,  and  that  all  the  forces  of  righteousness 
may  be  united  in  an  eternal  warfare  against  the 
forces  of  evil,  we  ask  again  the  question — 
'What  of  the  future  of  the  Christian  Church?" 
This  is  the   answer: 

If  the  various  divisions  of  the  Church,  as  it  is 
organized  to-day  catch  the  vision,  ^ave  the 
breadth,  the  tolerance,  the  courage,  and,  setting 
aside    all    non-essentials,    all    barriers,   will    stand 


upon  the  bedrock  principles  of  God's  love  and 
Christ's  living  spirit,  "not  satisfied  until  the 
Church  is  the  Church  of  all  good  men  and 
women,  until  all  good  thoughts  and  deeds  are 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  of  all  good  life," 
the  Church  of  the  Living  God  will  come  into 
being,  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  Christian  unity. 
What  an  opportunity!  What  a  privilege! 
What  a  duty!  In  God's  name  I  ask,  does  any- 
one dare  let  it  pass? 

Dr.  Washington  Glaxiden's  Hearty 
Endorsement 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  article  was  reprinted  in- 
the  Christian  Work,  of  New  York,  which 
conducted  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  suc- 
cessive weekly  issues,  to  which  a  group  of 
eminent  clergymen  of  various  denominations 
contributed.  One  member  of  this  group 
was  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  former  moderator  of  the  National 
Congregational  Council,  who,  shortly  before 
his  death,  wrote  this  cordial  commendation 
of  the  proposed  church: 

I  have  read  Mr.  Rockefeller's  contribution 
about  the  Future  of  the  Church,  and  I  heartily 
accept  the  whole  of  it.  I  am  ready  to  join 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  church,  to-day,  without  wait- 
ing for  any.  Indeed,  I  have  always  been  a 
member  of  it,  and  could  not  be  required  to 
change  a  sentence  of  my  creed,  to  qualify  for 
full    and    regular    membership. 

This  layman  who  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a 
prophet  is  justified  in  saying,  "The  Church  must 
have  a  new  birth  and  be  reorganized  to  meet 
this  marvelous  opportunity  and  great  human 
need."  The  outline  of  the  organization  is  here. 
It  is  simple,  of  course.  It  must  be.  It  is  as 
much  simpler  than  the  simplest  of  existing  eccle- 
siasticisms  as  Christ's  summary  of  the  law  is 
simpler  than  the  Levitical  code  and  the  Talmud. 

"It  would  be  called  The  Church  of  the  Living 
God."  The  name  is  descriptive,  comprehensive, 
adequate.  It  implies  that  there  is  but  one 
church,  and  that  every  man  owes  to  that  his  sole 
and  supreme  allegiance.  It  assumes  therefore 
the  unity  of  humanity,  the  great  assumption  of 
Saint  Paul.  It  proclaims  that  there  are  no 
aliens  nor  foreigners.  As  Dr.  Lynch  points  out, 
it  makes  room  for  Jews  also.  And  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  why  not?  Are  not  they  sons  of  the 
Living  God?  Why  should  they  not  be  frankly 
included   in   our   fellowship? 

"Its  terms  of  admission  would  be  love  for  God, 
as  He  is  revealed  in  Christ  and  His  living  spirit, 
and  the  vital  translation  of  this  love  into  a 
Christlike    life." 

Here  again,  as  the  editor  shows,  no  exclusions 
are  set  up;  Jews  and  Gentiles  can  come  in  on 
these  terms.  Nobody  doubts  that  a  Jew  can  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  is  the  one 
thing  essential   to   Christian   fellowship. 

It  is  implied  in  this  statement  that  the  bond 
of  this  union  is  love — supreme  love  for  God,  and 
equal  love  for  our  brother  man.  By  love  we 
mean  no  mere  sentimental  attachment,  but  good- 
will   or    friendship.      Toward    men    it    expresses 
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itself  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  in  the  wish 
to  share  the  good  of  life  with  our  fellow  men.  It 
is  not  supposed  that  all  of  us  will  realize  this 
ideal    perfectly   in   our   human    relationships,    but 


it  is  recognized  and  confessed  as  the  ideal,  and 
we  hold  it  before  us  as  the  goal  which  we  mean 
to  reach.  This  is  the  test  of  our  lives;  we  suc- 
ceed  or   fail    by   this   standara. 


WASHINGTON    GLADDEN:     PREACHER 
AND    PIONEER   THINKER 


DR.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN, 
who  died  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  July 
2,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  had  for  many 
years  held  a  place  of  leadership  in  religious 
thinking  and  in  socio-economic  refonr..  He 
had  preached  from  one  pulpit  for  the  third 
of  a  century,  but  through  books,  magazine 
articles,  and  lectures  he  had  reached  an 
audience  scattered  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  Forty  years  ago  he  was 
actively  agitating  for  the  federation  of 
Christian  churches — a  project  in  which  prac- 
tically all  the  religious  leaders  of  our  day 
are  now  enlisted,  although  when  Dr.  Glad- 
den first  raised  his  voice  on  its  behalf  it  was 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Pie  V'/as 
one  of  the  first  religious  leaders  of  his  time  to 
demand  the  straightforward  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  modern  social  condi- 
tions. It  fell  to  his  lot  tc  take  a  foremost 
part  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  light  of  modern  scholarship  and  also  in 
formulating  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in 
terms  of  religious  thought. 

Among  the  tributes  paid  to  Dr.  Gladden 
since  his  death  there  have  been  references  to 
the  remarkable  range  of  his  sympathies  and 
friendships.  It  is  remarked,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  a  doctor  of  laws  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  a  great  State  university, 
and  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution.  He  had  taken 
part  in  the  settlement  of  many  important 
labor  disputes,  including  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  1902.  For  tw^o  years  he  had  served 
as  councilman  of  the  city  of  Columbus. 

When,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Gladden's  right  hand  was  disabled,  he 
learned  to  write  with  his  left  and  was  busily 
at  work  almost  to  the  very  end.  An  edi- 
torial from  his  pen  appears  in  the  issue  of 
the  Christian  Work  (New  York)  for  July 
13th.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  "The  War  and 
Its  Lessons"  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  what 
Dr.  Gladden  regarded  as  our  national  sin  of 
wastefulness.     In  this  editorial  he  said : 

The  new  international  relations  which  wc  have 
accepted  force  us  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  food  supply  is  not  an  individual  prob- 
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lem,  or  a  family  problem,  or  a  national  problem, 
but  a  world  problem,  and  that  the  welfare  and 
subsistence  of  many  other  people  are  dependent 
today  on  the  thrift  and  economy  of  the  American 
people. 

The  world's  supply  has  been  considerably  short- 
ened by  the  bad  harvests  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  without  pinching  economies  there  will 
not  be  enough  food  for  all  the  people.  It  is 
plain  under  these  circumstances  the  national  waste 
must  cease.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  our 
customary  profusion  of  expenditures  when  want 
is  staring  in  at  the  homes  of  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

The  great  nations  with  which  our  nation  is 
linked — the  nations  which  are  standing  with  us  in 
defense  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government — are  in  grave 
danger  of  famine,  and  it  is  only  by  carefully 
guarding  and  liberally  sharing  with  them  the 
bounty  of  the  earth  that  we  can  save  them  from 
starvation.  And  it  is  equally  probable  that  the 
destruction  of  our  Allies  would  greatly  imperil 
this  nation;  we  can  save  ourselves  only  by  sav- 
ing them.  And  the  immediate  means  of  saving 
ourselves  and  them  is  the  enforcement  of  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  use  of  food.  This  is  the  first  prac- 
tical lesson  which  the  war  is  enforcing.  We 
ought  to  have  learned  it  long  ago,  in  a  school 
less  severe;  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  it,  and 
so  we  are  getting  it  hammered  in. 
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DR.J.H.JOWETT'S  RETURN  TO  LONDON 


THE  return  to  England  of  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  after  seven  years'  residence  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  at  Westminster  Chapel,  London, 
are  matters  of  great  significance  not  only  to 
the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain,  but 
to  the  wider  public  by  whom  Dr.  Jowett  has 
long  been  recognized  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  leader.  A  recent  issue  of  the  British 
Ji^cekly  (London)  gives  an  extended  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Jowett's  first  preaching  serv- 
ice at  Westminster  Chapel,  at  which  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George,  his  wife, 
and  daughter  were  present. 
The  clergyman's  personal  state- 
ment on  that  occasion  has  so 
much  of  special  interest  to 
American  readers  that  we 
quote  it  here : 

'I  have  come  home,"  he  said, 
"in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty, 
which  for  me  is  the  call  of  God. 
I  feel  it  a  happy  coincidence  that 
in  obeying  this  call  I  have  re- 
turned to  my  own  countrymen,  to 
minister  at  a  time  when  every 
form  of  service  is  a  privilege,  and 
when  one  can  only  find  satisfac- 
tion in  perfect  consecration  to  the 
common  good.  I  have  come  here, 
and  shall  remain,"  he  continued, 
"to  preach  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel  of  holi- 
ness and  grace,  and  to  proclaim  the  imperative 
conditions  on  which,  as  I  believe,  the  kingdom 
of  God  can  be  established  in  our  land.  I  know 
I  come  laden  with  the  affectionate  good-will  of 
my  American  friends,  and  I  feel  I  am  personally 
all  the  richer  for  having  spent  seven  years  in 
America.  Two  or  three  days  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  President  Wilson,  and  although  the 
message  is  of  personal  and  private  character 
affecting  the  service  I  tried  to  render  in  New 
^  ork,  there  is  one  passage  which  I  think  has  a 
larger  significance.     President  Wilson  wrote: 

"  'While  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  your  leaving 
America,  I  am  glad  you  will  take  away  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  our  people  which  will  enable 
you  to  interpret  them  to  those  who  have  not  al- 
ways understood  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  One  of  the  most  difficult  things  I  have 
attempted  is  to  convince  foreign  ministers  and 
foreign  peoples  that  the  purposes  and  ideals  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  unselfish  and 
altruistic.  I  am  sure  you  are  convinced  of  that 
fact,  as  I  am,  and  my  great  pleasure  in  expressing 
such  purposes  has  been  derived  from  the  con- 
fidence that  I  was  really  and  truly  speaking  for 
my  people." 

Dr.    Jowett    further    expressed    the    \\o\)e 
that   it   would    be   his    "continual    aspiration 
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that  his  church  and  its  ministry  might  be 
one  of  the  innumerable  bonds  which  would 
unite  the  British  and  American  peoples  m 
the  enlightened  confidence  of  an  enduring 
fraternity." 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Jowett  preached  a 
war  sermon  on  the  "Dynamics  of  Endu- 
rance." The  report  in  the  British  Weekly 
says : 

There  were  loud  murmurs  of  sympathy  when 
Dr.  Jowett  referred  to  the  path  of  liberty  which 
led,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  from 
Boston  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 
He  spoke  with  uplifting  eloquence 
of  Lincoln  and  Cromwell.  "Our 
fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  Thou 
didst  deliver  them.  The  Lord  of 
Hosts  is  with  us" — the  pronoun 
spoken  with  emphasis — "the  God 
of  Jacob   is  our   refuge." 

"The  most  searching  discipline 
of  life,"  said  the  preacher,  "is  never 
reached  until  things  begin  to  be 
terribly  slow.  Slowness  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting  tests  of  charac- 
ter. We  want  to  'get  there,'  we 
want  to  reap  the  harvest  to-day. 
When  the  snow  begins  to  fall,  and 
the  rain  comes  down  in  a  deluge, 
and  all  the  roads  of  progress  be- 
come muddy,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
heart.  When  the  funeral  train 
arrives  instead  of  the  wedding 
chariot,  when  we  sigh,  'How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long?'  then  we  have 
reached    life's    most    exacting   season. 

"Can  we  endure  slowness,  which  is  the  most 
burdensome  part  of  hardness?  Can  we,  if  need 
be,  go  slow  and  keep  on  going?  Can  we  walk 
and  not  faint?  It  is  all  a  question  of  reserves? 
If,  like  the  wise  virgins,  we  take  oil  in  our  lamps, 
then  they  will  be  found  burning  even  at  mid- 
night." 

"We  have  reached  the  slow  days  of  this  cam- 
paign and  are  passing  through  an  exacting  and 
most    burdensome    stage." 

"Strength  and  moral  energy,"  Dr.  Jowett  said, 
"are  to  be  found  in  righteous  anger.  There  is 
a  sputtering  and  spluttering  anger  which  is  little 
better  than  fireworks,  a  petty  outburst  rather  than 
a  splendid  passion.  There  is  another  anger 
which  burns  like  radium.  'Who  is  made  to 
stumble,   and   I   burn   not?'" 

Dr.  Jowett  feels  that  the  times  call  for  righteous 
wrath,  and  not  for  easy  tolerance.  Holy  fear 
helps  to  maintain  moral  energy  he  said.  In  the 
"fear"  of  Scripture  there  is  never  the  least  sug- 
gestion of  flight,  but  rather  of  moral  recoil  from 
evil.  When  we  see  anything  morally  loathsome 
we  fear  it  as  we  fear  a  foul  contagion. 

In  closing.  Dr.  Jowett  showed  that  the  central 
spring  of  all  endurance  is  the  intimate  fellowship 
of  the  living  God.  "He  showed  me  a  pure  river 
of  the  water  of  <vitality." 
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THE  CAPE-TO-CAIRO  RAILWAY 

UP  TO  DATE 


IN  a  region  of  equatorial  Africa  which,  a 
decade  ago,  was  almost  as  sparsely  and 
sketchily  known  to  geographers  as  it  is 
to-day  to  the  makers  of  certain  American 
atlases  dated  1918  on  their  title-pages,  there 
is  a  little  town  called  Bukama.  It  is  a  port 
on  the  far  upper  reaches  of  the  Congo  River, 
and  lies  about  150  miles  due  west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Writing  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  M. 
Charles  Rabot,  the  well-known  editor  of 
La  Geographic,  happily  describes  Bukama  as 
the  "turn-table"  in  the  vast  system  of  rail- 
ways and  steamboat  lines  which  now  lets  the 
light  of  civilization  into  the  erstwhile  Dark 
Continent.  From  this  point  the  traveler 
may  follow  the  Congo  River  by  rail  and 
steamer  down  to  its  mouth  at  Boma,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Or  he  may  travel  east,  in- 
stead of  west,  again  by  steam  routes,  all  the 
way  to  Dar-es-Salam,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Or  he  may  journey  far 
south,  by  continuous  steam  railway,  to  Cape 
Town.  Or,  lastly,  he  may  make  the  longest 
journey  of  all,  northward  to  Cairo.  In  this 
case,  only,  will  it  be  necessary  to  cover  part 
of  the  ground  by  automobile,  and  another 
part  by  the  old-fashioned  modes  of  travel,  on 
foot  or  by  palanquin,  which  served  the  needs 
of  Stanley  and  Livingstone. 

There  are  two  routes  between  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  the  Egyptian  railway  and  steam- 
boat system.  If  the  eastern,  by  way  of  Lake 
Victoria,  be  chosen,  then  the  distance  over 
which  modern  methods  of  travel  are  not 
available  amounts  to  only  150  miles — the 
stretch  between  Nimule  and  Rejaf — which 
may  be  walked  in  from  five  to  eight  days. 
This  is  the  last  remaining  hiatus,  the  one 
still  missing  link,  in  the  great  continental 
chain  of  communication  of  which  Cecil 
Rhodes  dreamed.  The  Cape-to-Cairo  com- 
bination of  railways,  steamboat  channels, 
and  motor-routes  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
completion. 

The  war  has  accelerated  the  progress  of 
its  construction,  says  M.  Rabot;  for,  in  order 
to  facilitate  military  operations  against  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  the  Belgian  line  from 
Kabalo  to  Albertville,  connecting  the  River 
Congo  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  was  rushed  to 
completion  in  1915,  while  the  Katanga  Rail- 
way, which  carries  the  railway  system  of 
British  South  Africa  northward  into  Belgian 


THE      CAPE-TO-CAIRO      ROUTE,      SHOWIXG      PRESENT 
STAGE    OF    RAILWAY    COMPLETIOX 

territory,  was  extended  150  miles  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  on  May  22,  1918. 
reached  its  natural  terminus  at  Bukama,  the 
head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  upper 
Congo. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  at  a  glance 
the  present  state  of  the  system.  The  picture 
becomes  more  impressive  when  some  figures 
are  quoted.  The  length  of  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  route  is  about  11,000  kilometers  (up- 
wards of  6800  miles).  This  is  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  Canadian  transcon- 
tinental route  from  St.  John  to  \'ancouver, 
and  about  one-fourth  greater  than  the  length 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  (8528  kilometers) 
from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok.  The  new 
highway  will  be  the  longest  ra^ilway  line  in 
the  world.  At  the  present  time  the  journey 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town  can  be  made  in 
from  fifty-one  to  sixty-two  days. 

On   account  of   its  great   length   the   new 
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route  will  hardly  be  used  for  carrying  freight 
the  whole  distance  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  with  the  exception  of 
such  precious  commodities  as  gold  and 
diamonds.  Heavy  passenger  traffic  is,  how- 
ever, expected ;  especially  as  tourists  are 
likely  to  be  attracted  thither  in  great  num- 
bers after  the  war.  Above  all,  the  new  line 
is  important  in  relation  to  adjacent  transpor- 
tation  routes. 


The  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway  marks  out  the  back- 
bone of  the  future  network  of  African  railways 
and  several  lateral  roads  already  branch  from 
this  main  highway,  while  work  has  been  begun  on 
still  others.     These  lines  are,  from  north  to  south: 

1.  The  Atbara-Port  Said  line,  which  covers  in 
one  day  the  distance  from  the  Nile  Valley  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

2.  The  line  from  Khartum  to  El  Obeid,  capi- 


tal of  Kordofan,  running  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Chad  and  destined  eventually  to  connect  with  an 
English  line  from  Nigeria.  The  Nigerian  rail- 
way is  already  in  operation  as  far  as  Kano. 
The  construction  of  the  connecting  line  has  been 
urgently  recommended  by  Major  Tilho  as  well 
as  by  the   English    authorities. 

3.  The  Uganda  Railway,  from  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  to  Mombasa,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  trip 
of  two  days. 

4.  The  "Tanganyikabahn"  (Tanganyika  Rail- 
way) from  Dar-es-Salam  to  Kigoma.  By  steamer 
across  Lake  Tanganyika  it  connects  with  the 
Belgian  line  from  Albertville  to  Kabalo,  which 
in  turn,  is  connected  by  the  Congo  River  steamers 
and  railways  with  Leopoldville,  whence  a  rail- 
way runs  down  to  Matadi.  The  time  of  transit 
from  Kabalo  to  Leopoldville  is  twenty-seven 
days.  This  is  the  only  trans-African  railway 
system  yet  completed.  In  1917,  Colonel  Viala,  of 
the  French  Army,  crossed  the  continent  by  this 
route  in  thirty-five  days;   a   "record"  up  to  date. 

5.  Bulawayo  to  Beira. 


GERMANY'S  DREAM  OF  EMPIRE  IN 

AFRICA 


WHEN  war  came  to  Europe  four  years 
ago  it  spread  rapidly  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  One  after 
another  the  German  colonies  in  the  Dark 
Continent — Togoland,  Kamerun,  German 
Southwest  Africa,  and  German  East  Af- 
rica— were  invaded  and  occupied. 

Last  and  most  difficult  was  the  task  of 
subduing  German  East  Africa,  culminating 
in  1916  in  a  simultaneous  invasion  from  four 
directions.  A  Belgian  colonial  army  coop- 
erated from  the  Congo  Free  State  on  the 
west,  and  a  Portuguese  army  from  Portu- 
guese East  Africa  on  the  south ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal invading,  armies  were  British,  one  com- 
ing from  Rhodesia,  to  the  southwest,  and 
an  even  larger  one  from  British  East  Africa, 
to  the  northeast. 

This  main  British  invasion  of  German 
East  Africa  was  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Jan  Christiaan  Smuts,  who  in  the  previ- 
ous year  had  led  a  victorious  army  from  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  through  the  desert 
w^astes  of  the  lower  half  of  German  South- 
west Africa. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, General  Smuts  himself  tells  the  story 
of  the  conquest  of  German  East  Africa 
against  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
placed  in  the  path  by  Nature.  He  tells  also 
of  Germany's  plan  to  establish  a  great  Cen- 
tral African  Empire,  comprising  not  only 
her  own  colonies  before  the  war,   but  also 


English,    French,    Belgian,    and    Portuguese 
possessions. 

General  Smuts  presents  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  topographical  conditions  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  and  then  sums  it  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

It  is  impossible  for  those  unacquainted  with 
German  East  Africa  to  realize  the  physical, 
transport  and  supply  difficulties  of  an  advance 
over  this  magnificent,  but  mountainous  country, 
with  a  great  rainfall  and  wide,  unbridged  rivers 
in  the  regions  of  the  mountains,  and  insufficient 
surface  water  on  the  plains  for  the  needs  of  an 
army;  with  magnificent  primeval  forest  every- 
where, pathless,  trackless,  except  for  the  spoor 
of  the  elephant  or  the  narrow  footpaths  of  the 
natives.  The  malaria  mosquito  is  everywhere  ex- 
cept on  the  higher  plateaus;  everywhere  the  belts 
are  infested  with  the  deadly  tsetse  fly,  which 
makes  an  end  of  all  animal  transport;  and  al- 
most everywhere  the  ground  is  rich  black  or  red 
cotton  soil,  which  any  transport  converts  into 
mud  in  the  rain  or  dust  in  the  drought.  Every- 
where the  fierce  heat  of  equatorial  Africa,  ac- 
companied by  a  wild  luxuriance  of  parasitic  life, 
breed  tropical  diseases  in  the  unacclimatized 
whites. 

These  conditions  make  life  for  the  white  man 
in  that  country  sufficiently  trying.  If  in  addition 
he  has  to  perform  hard  work  and  make  long 
marches  on  short  rations,  the  trial  becomes  very 
severe;  if,  above  all,  huge  masses  of  men  and 
material  have  to  be  moved  over  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  great  military  expedition  against  a 
mobile  and  alert  foe,  then  the  strain  becomes 
almost   unendurable. 

From  March,   1916,  to  December,   1917, 
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the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  Allies  was  main- 
tained, until  the  last  remnants  of  the  en- 
emy's forces  had  evacuated  German  East 
Africa  and  scattered  in  a  neighboring  wilder- 
ness. 

In  economic  value  the  region  ranks  very 
high,  although  development  is  retarded  by 
animal  and  human  diseases.  But — declares 
General  Smuts — 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  science  will 
have  overcome  these  drawbacks,  and  when  Cen- 
tral and  East  Africa  will  have  become  one  of 
the  most  productive  and  valuable  parts  of  the 
tropics.  But  until  science  solves  the  problems  of 
tropical  disease,  East  and  Central  Africa  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  area  for  white  coloni- 
zation. Perhaps  they  will  never  be  a  white  man's 
country  in  any  real  sense.  In  those  huge  terri- 
tories the  white  man's  task  will  probably  be 
largely  confined  to  that  of  administrator,  teacher, 
expert,  manager,  or  overseer  of  the  large  Negro 
populations,  whose  progressive  civilization  will 
be  more  suitably  promoted  in  connection  with  the 
industrial    development   of   the    land. 

The  former  Boer  leader  pays  a  tribute  to 
the  British  colonial  system  by  comparing  it 
with  the  German.  White  colonists,  with 
small  farms,  were  conspicuously  absent  in 
German  East  Africa. 

Instead,  tracts  of  country  were  granted  to  com- 
panies, syndicates,  or  men  with  large  capital,  on 
conditions  that  plantations  of  tropical  products 
would  be  cultivated.  The  planters  were  supplied 
with  native  labor  under  a  government  system 
which  compelled  the  natives  to  work  for  the 
planters  for  a  certain  very  small  wage  during 
part  of  every  year;  and  as  labor  was  very  plenti- 
ful, with  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  natives, 
the  future  for  the  capitalist  syndicates  seemed 
rosy  enough.  No  wonder  that  under  this  corvee 
system  East  Africa  and  the  Kamerun  were  rapid- 
ly developing  into  very  valuable  tropical  assets, 
from  which  in  time  the  German  Empire  would 
have  derived  much  of  the  tropical  raw  material 
for  its  industries. 

German  colonial  aims,  in  short,  "are 
really  not  colonial  but  are  entirely  dominated 
by  far-reaching  conceptions  of  world  policies. 
Not  colonies,  but  military  power  and  stra- 
tegic positions  for  exercising  world  power 
in  future,  are  her  real  aims." 

General  Smuts  proceeds  to  quote  from  re- 
cent writings  of  Berlin  statesmen  to  show 
the  Pan-German  hope  not  only  for  the  re- 
covery of  African  possessions  but  for  a  vast 
enlargement  of  that  empire.  Professor  Del- 
briick,  for  example,  is  quoted  as  declaring 
that:  "If  our  victory  is  great  enough,  we 
can  hope  to  unite  under  our  hand  the  whole 
of  Central  Africa,"  from  the  Sahara  on  the 
north  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  the 
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south.  These  territories,  says  the  German 
statesman,  are  "rich  in  natural  treasures, 
rich  in  possibilities  of  trade,  and  rich  in 
men  who  can  work  and  also  be  used  in  war." 

More  than  one  German  writer  quoted  by 
General  Smuts  refers  to  the  next  great  war. 
One  of  these  is  Franz  Kolbe,  who  sees  the 
Suez  Canal  blocked  by  the  Turks  and  Brit- 
ish shipping  forced  to  pass  a  fortified  west 
coast  of  German  Central  Africa.  Emil  Zim- 
mermann  is  quoted  as  affirming  that  "Ger- 
man Africa  will  make  us  a  world  power  by 
enabling  us  to  exert  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  world  political  decisions  of  our  enemies 
and  of  other  powers." 

Ger.jral  Smuts'  article  in  the  Century 
(which  is  well  worth  reading  in  its  entirety) 
ends  with  a  glowing  tribute  to  British  col- 
onial administration.  The  reader  should  re- 
member that  Smuts  was  born  in  South 
Africa,  was  graduated  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, and  led  a  Boer  army  against  the  Brit- 
ish seventeen  years  ago.     Yet  he  says: 

I'he  British  Empire  .  .  .  has  never  had  any 
military  ambitions  apart  from  the  measure  of 
sea-power  essential  to  its  continued  existence.  In 
Africa  it  has  never  militarized  the  natives,  has 
always  opposed  any  such  policy,  and  has  tended 
to  study  the  natives'  interests  and  regard  their 
point  of  view  with  special  favor,  often   to  the  no 
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small  disappointment  of  individual  white  settlers. 
Indeed,  no  impartial  person  can  deny  that,  so 
far  from  exploiting  the  natives  either  for  mili- 
tary or  industrial  purposes,  British  policy  has  on 
the  whole,  over  a  very  long  stretch  of  years,  had 
a  tender  regard  for  native  interests,  and  on  the 
whole  its  results  have  been  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tives   in    their    gradual    civilization.      In    shaping 


this  wise  policy  British  statesmen  have  had  a 
very  long  and  wide  African  experience  to  guide 
them,  and  in  consequence  they  have  avoided  the 
very  dangerous  and  dubious  policies  which  the 
German  new-comers  have  set  in  motion.  Among 
these  not  the  least  dangerous  is  to  regard  the 
native  primarily  as  raw  material  to  be  manu- 
factured   into  military   power    and   world    power. 


PAN-GERMANISM  IN  AMERICA 


THE  network  of  German  propaganda  in 
the  United  States  before  and  since  the 
war  is  shown  in  its  myriad  ramifications  by 
a  Frenchman,  Paul  Darcy,  in  Le  Correspon- 
dant  (Paris).  His  main  object,  he  remarks, 
is  to  demonstrate  how  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  perfect  peace  abused  the  hos- 
pitality of  a  friendly,  unsuspecting  nation ; 
aimed  to  create  a  state  within  a  state,  one 
hostile  and  alien  to  the  American  Republic. 
His  statements  carry  weight,  based  as  they 
are  upon  authenticated  facts.  His  formida- 
ble array  of  evidence  is  positively  startling. 

Of  all  the  European  nations,  he  observes, 
Germany  has  furnished  the  greatest  number 
of  emigrants,  particularly  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries.  The  two  Americas  and 
Russia  have  shared  the  greatest  number  of 
this  new  type  of  invaders.  But  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  been  their  Promised 
Land,  for  a  fifth  of  its  population  is  of  Ger- 
man origin.  The  cordial  welcome  they  re- 
ceived sprang  from  the  boundless  confidence 
of  the  Americans  in  their  powers  of  assimila- 
tion. *'In  one  or  two  generations" — Roose- 
velt remarked  in  1908 — "the  emigrants  are 
assimilated  and  think  as  we  do."  And  yet, 
ten  years  prior  to  that  date  a  formidable  plot 
was  being  silently  hatched  by  the  Kaiser's 
diplomats  without  arousing  the  slightest  dis- 
trust in  this  country.  For  had  not  the 
friendliest  relations  always  subsisted  between 
Berlin  and  Washington  ?  Did  not  the  Kai- 
ser show  an  ever-increasing  friendliness  to 
the  United  States? 

"The  Pan-Germanist  Society"  (All- 
deutscher-  J'erband)  and  the  "League  for 
Deutschtum  Abroad"  ( Verein  fur  das 
Deutschtum  irn  Ausland)  are  the  groups 
whfch  at  once  arrest  attention ;  they  are  in 
a  way  the  staffs  of  all  the  other  leagues. 
The  famous  "National  German-American 
Association"  is  one  of  the  greatest  creations 
of  the  latter.  Organized  in  1901  by  Dr. 
Hexamer,  it  rapidly  grew  formidable, 
counted  more  than  2,000,000  members, 
while    its    budget    equaled    that    of    a    small 


state.  The  German-American  organiza- 
tion, then,  was  but  a  branch  of  the  interna- 
tional Pan-Germanist  organization  controlled 
by  the  German  Government. 

The  revolutions  of  1830  and  '48  caused 
an  emigration  of  German  Liberals  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  a  species  new  in 
this  country — German  intellectuals,  who 
strove  to  develop,  or  at  least  conserve,  the 
germs  of  "Kultur"  introduced  by  them. 

But  it  was  the  war  of  1870  that  gave  the  de- 
finitive impulse.  Before  that  momentous  date,  in- 
vertebrate Germany  exerted  no  sort  of  influence. 
Thenceforth,  unified,  Prussianized,  organized,  she 
became  a  powerful  center  of  attraction,  and  Ger- 
man emigrants  the  world  over  turned  their  eyes 
to  the   Fatherland. 

A  host  of  German  professors,  teachers,  clergy- 
men spread  over  the  United  States  and  aroused 
the  spirit  of  Deutschtum.  It  is  the  societies  of 
religious  propaganda  that  for  fifty  years  before 
1870  occupy  the  foreground.  And  then  the  Uni- 
versity Leagues,  torpid  up  to  that  time,  take  the 
lead.  The  war  of  1870  in  intensifying  German 
patriotism,  created  a  "sacred  union."  All  these 
leagues,  lay  and  religious,  gradually  united  after 
Sedan,  have  prospered  rapidly. 

The  manifestations  of  German  patriotism  in 
the  United  States  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  Ber- 
lin. It  was  promptly  utilized  to  counterbalance 
the  momentous  movement  slowly  ripening  at  the 
close  of  the  19th  century — the  increasing  cool- 
ness of  the  traditional  Anglo-German  friendship. 

As  for  the  German  societies,  their  number  ex- 
ceeded 6000;  of  all  possible  varieties — religious, 
charitable,  educational.  The  most  imortant  of 
the  Pan-Germanist  leagues  (belonging  to  the 
economic  group)  is  the  "German-American  Eco- 
nomic Society,"  founded  in  1913  by  the  noted 
Herr  Ballin,  head  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line,    and    a    favorite    confidant   of   the    Kaiser. 

Such  was  the  organization  discreetly  managed 
and  advanced  under  the  most  inoffensive  guise. 
The  aim  was:  first,  to  Germanize  the  German- 
Americans  and  render  the  native  masses  as  favor- 
able to  Germany  as  possible.  Second,  to  maneuver 
so  that  the  American  Government  should  second 
the  aims  of  Germany,  this  to  be  accomplished 
by  either  electoral  threats  or  by  movements  of 
public  opinion  invented  for  the  purpose.  In 
normal  times  the  German-Americans  were  to 
vote  as  they  pleased,  but  in  case  of  a  crisis,  if 
Deutschtum  was  menaced  by  the  party  in  power, 
the  word  of  command  would  be  given;  the  Ger- 
man-Americans would  form  a  unit  {bloc)  against 
the  common   enemy. 
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A  GERMAN  SOCIALIST  PROPHET 


THAT  Friedrich  Engels,  the  lifelong 
friend  of  Marx,  and  the  editor  after  the 
Socialist  leader's  death  of  his  masterwork, 
"Capital,"  had  an  almost  prophetic  pre- 
vision of  many  of  the  aspects  of  the  present 
war,  is  shown  by  Ivanhoe  Bonomi  in  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome).  He  notes  that  in  a  lit- 
tle work  published  by  Engels  in  Berlin  in 
1859,  entitled  "The  Rhine  and  the  Po,"  the 
latter  fully  recognized,  even  at  that  time, 
the  likelihood  of  a  German  attack  through 
Belgium,  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  two 
nations.  He  regarded  this  as  the  especially 
weak  point  of  the  French  military  position, 
and  he  traced  the  route  that  a  German  army 
should  take  after  traversing  Belgium. 

Of  course,  Engels  admits  that  Belgium  is 
neutral  territory ;  but  he  insists  that  history 
has  repeatedly  taught  the  weakness  of  any 
such  restraints  under  the  pressure  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  "Then  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
is  merely  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  in  no  case  can 
France  be  able  to' depend  upon  it  so  securely 
as  to  see  in  Belgium,  from  a  military  view- 
point, an  impassable  gulf  between  herself  and 
Germany." 

Once  the  Germans  had  passed  through 
Belgium,  they  would  be  able  to  thrust  them- 
selves between  Paris  and  the  French  army, 
which  would  be  on  the  Meuse,  or  on  the 
Rhine.  This  task  had,  indeed,  been  made 
more  difficult  by  the  fortifications  around 
Paris  than  it  would  have  been  before  they 
were  erected,  but  Engels  forecasts  the  course 
of  the  campaign  almost  exactly  as  it  was 
realized  in  1914.  "The  French  northern 
army,  in  order  to  await  reinforcement  by  the 
other  armies,  would  make  a  stand  either  be- 
hind the  Aisne,  in  secure  communication 
with  Paris,  or  at  the  worst,  behind  the 
Marne,  with  its  left  wing  resting  on  Paris, 
and  in  a  good  offensive  position." 

Many  years  later,  in  1893,  Engels  pub- 
lished in  the  Berlin  newspaper  J'orwarts,  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Can  Europe  Dis- 
arm?" His  central  idea  was  that  Ger- 
many's interests  would  be  served  by  propos- 
ing a  progressive  reduction  of  the  number 
of  recruits  annually  called  to  the  colors. 
He  sought  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
if  all  the  armaments  were  reduced  in  equal 
proportion,  their  relative  strength  would  re- 
main practically  unchanged.  France  would 
always  have  fewer  soldiers  than  Germany, 
and  the  latter  country,  having  an  abundance 
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of  officers,  could  organize,  if  mobilization 
should  become  necessary,  a  number  of  new 
formations  which  would  already  have  been 
quietly  trained,  many  more  than  there  would 
be  in  any  other  country. 

As  to  Russia,  she  might  have  many  mil- 
lions of  soldiers,  but  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  find  trained  officers.  The 
special  training,  which  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  victory,  would  still  be  with  Ger- 
many. "What,"  wrote  Engels,  "would  be 
the  fate  of  a  Russian  mobilization  if  lying 
and  pilfering  were  habitual  with  her  func- 
tionaries? If  she  lost  a  few  battles  the 
theater  of  the  war  would  quickly  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dvina,  and 
the  Dnieper.  Behind  the  German  army,  un- 
der its  fostering  care,  there  would  be  formed 
an  army  of  Polish  allies,  and  it  would  con- 
stitute a  just  punishment  for  Russia,  if  for 
her  own  proper  security  she  should  be  forced 
to  reconstitute  a  strong  Poland." 

Having  thus  convinced  himself  that  the 
proposal  for  disarmament  did  not  embrace 
any  dangers  for  Germany,  Engels  proceeded 
to  state  certain  special  advantages  that  would 
result  for  her  from  it.  He  freely  admitted 
that  Germany  was  not  liked,  and  that  the 
Pan-German  propaganda  w^as  arousing  the 
suspicions  and  the  antipathies  of  her  neigh- 
bors. "Now,"  he  continues,  "an  end  would 
be  put  to  all  this  if  Germany  should  decide 
to  propose  a  disarmament.  She  would  thus 
present  herself  as  a  friend  of  peace  in  a  way 
that  would  admit  of  no  doubt.  She  would 
show  that  she  could  be  a  pioneer  in  the  pol- 
icy of  disarmament,  just  as  she  had  been  the 
leader  in  the  policy  of  military  development. 
Suspicion  would  be  changed  to  confidence, 
and  dislike  to  sympathy.  The  entire  peoples 
of  Europe  and  America  would  be  on  the 
side  of  Germany." 

The  views  of  the  German  Socialists  re- 
garding Alsace-Lorraine,  as  embodied  in  a 
paper  published  in  1896,  after  Engels'  death, 
also  merit  attention.  For  him  the  annexation 
had  both  a  good  and  a  bad  side.  It  gave 
Germany  a  great  strategical  advantage,  but 
it  created  the  grave  danger  of  throwing 
France  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  Ger- 
man Socialists  were  critics  and  opponents  of 
annexation,  because  it  caused  France  to  sup- 
port Russia's  ambition  to  acquire  Constan- 
tinople, in  the  belief  that  Russia  would  in 
turn  help  France  to  regain  her  lost  provinces. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  AS  A 
FIGHTING  MAN 


COLORS      PRESENTED      TO      THE      NEW      YORK      NEGRO 

REGIMENT,      "tHE      BUFFALOES,"      BY.   THE      UNION 

LEAGUE    CLUB 


WRrnXG  of  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can negro,  William  Dean  Howells 
said  that  he  had  permitted  himself  the  "imag- 
inati\e  prophecy  that  the  hostilities  and 
prejudices  which  had  so  long  constrained  his 
race  were  destined  to  vanish  in  the  arts ;  that 
these  were  to  be  the  final  proof  that  God 
had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

Now  the  great  war  promises  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  had  imagined  as  the  result  of 
the  slow  accretion  of  time,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  years. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  negro  comes 
into  his  own  on  the  battlefield.  The  verdict 
of  the  white  men  who  have  trained  and  in- 
structed the  colored  troops  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can negro  makes  as  efficient  and  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  any  nation  could  demand.  He 
has  practically  all  the  assets  of  a  good  sol- 
dier, tractability,  amenity  to  discipline,  pride 
in  his  uniform,  child-like  faith  in  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  unquestioned  physical 
courage. 

Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  of  the  367th 
(colored)  Infantry,  92d  Division,  writes  in 
the   Southern    Workman    of    his   satisfaction 


with  the  negro  soldier  in  peace  and  in  war, 
in  garrison  and  in  field. 

I  commanded  colored  troops  in  the  Cuban  cam- 
paign and  in  the  Philippine  campaign,  having 
had  some  of  them  killed  and  wounded  by  my  side. 
At  no  time  did  they  ever  falter  at  the  command 
to  advance,  nor  hesitate  at  the  command  to 
charge. 

I  am  glad  I  am  to  command  colored  soldiers 
in  this,  my  third  campaign — the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  ever  known  .  .  treat  and  handle 
the  colored  man  as  you  would  any  other  human 
being  out  of  whom  you  would  get  the  best  there 
is  in  him,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a  soldier 
as  history  has  every  known,  a  man  who  will  drill 
well,  who  will  give  a  good  account  of  himself 
in  battle,  and  who  will  conduct  and  behave  him- 
self properly  in  camp,  in  garrison,  and  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  Emmet  J.  Scott,  special  negro  as- 
sistant to  Secretary  Baker,  said  in  an  inter- 
view recently  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  high  exploits  of  the  negroes 
on  the  battlefield  have  thrilled  the  nation. 
He  gives  the  details  of  just  what  the  negro 
force  amounts  to  in  the  field. 

Under  the  first  draft  there  were  737,628  regis- 
trants, or  close  to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  registra- 
tion of  the  country.  Of  these  registrants,  close 
to  100,000  have  been  called  into  camp  for  active 
military  service.  There  have  been  commissioned 
in  the  United  States  Army  as  captains,  first  lieu- 
tenants, and  second  lieutenants,  about  1000  col- 
ored men,  including  about  250  colored  medical 
officers  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Reserve  Corps. 
The  92d  Division,  and  the  93d  (Provisional), 
each  finally  to  consist  of  approximately  30,000 
Negro  soldiers,  have  been  organized  under  the 
command  of  Major-General  C.  C.  Ballou  and 
Brigadier-General  Roy  C.   Hoffman,  respectively. 

The  company  units  of  these  arms  of  service 
will  be  in  large  measure  commanded  by  colored 
line  officers.  About  650  commissioned  officers  were 
graduated  from  the  first  training  camp  for  col- 
ored officers  at  Des  Moines,  and  these  officers, 
according  to  reports,  have  for  the  most  part  made 
good  and  are  in  command  of  troops  of  their  race 
at  several  camps.  There  are  thirty-four  colored 
chaplains  in  the  various  branches  of  the  army. 

WORK    ACCOMPLISHED    BY    NEGROES    BEHIND 
THE    LINES 

One  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  are 
with  the  negro  branches  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
at  the  camps  for  negro  soldiers  and  in 
France.  In  the  purchase  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  the  negro  has 
made  a  showing  that  compares  most  favor- 
ablv   with    that   of   the   whites   in   the   same 
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communities.  Old  men  shuffle  to  the  cash-  cause  they  remember  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
iers'  desks  in  the  Southern  States  and  sur-  the  war  between  the  States  and  want  to  help 
render  their  rolls  of  savings   for  bonds,   be-      Uncle  Sam  win  this  war  over  the  Germans. 


THE   PRESENT  NEEDS  OF  THE  NEGRO 


WHAT  the  negro  has  always  needed  has 
been  more  educational  advantages. 
The  Government  is  now  alive  to  the  need  of 
the  colored  race  for  elementary  education 
and  special  training  in  order  to  fulfill  the  de- 
mands for  technical  skill  in  the  mechan- 
ical war  work  required  of  them,  and  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  our  Government,  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  morale. 

Provision  has  already  been  made  for  this 
special  training  at  Hampton,  Tuskegee, 
Howard  University,  and  other  standard  col- 
ored schools.  At  the  summer  and  fall  sessions 
there  will  be  instruction  in  radio-engineering, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  auto- 
mechanics,  carpentry,  etc.  The  nation  real- 
izes that  the  raising  to  a  high  level  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  negro,  physically,  morally  and 
spiritually,  will  prove  a  large  factor  in  fac- 
ing and  bringing  to  defeat  the  most  "formid- 
able foe  that  ever  drew  sword  against  democ- 
racy and  civilization." 

Among  the  institutions  for  negro  educa- 
tion, none  is  more  deserving  than  the  Cheyney 
Training  Schol  for  negro  teachers  at  Chey- 
ney, Pa.  This  school  has  been  large- 
ly supported  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  founded 
the  institution  in  1837.  It 
is  devoted  exclusively  to 
preparing  teachers  for  serv- 
ice in  the  colored  schools 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Its  principal,  Mr. 
Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  was 
one  of  the  first  educators  to 
realize  the  enormous  educa- 
tional needs  that  would 
arise  from  the  sudden  and 
vast  influx  of  negroes  into 
the  Northern  States. 

Miss  L.  E.  Elliott,  edi- 
tor of  Pan-American  Mag- 
azine, writing  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  says 
that  over  one  million  of 
these  people  have  left  the 
South  since  the  outbreak  of 


the  war.  Teachers  must  be  provided  to 
shape  this  raw  human  material  into  the 
mould  of  American  citizenship.  And  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  adults  are  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  there  are  about 
3,000,000  colored  children  of  school  age;  they 
should  have  at   least  60,000  teachers. 

Cheyney  has  a  present  capacity  for  about  a 
hundred  students.  Fifteen  to  twenty  are  gradu- 
ated yearly,  these  teachers  being  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed by  schools,  chiefly  in  the  North.  Construc- 
tion, to  double  the  capacity,  is  under  way,  but 
funds  are  badly  wanted.  The  training  of  teach- 
ers is  not  the  limit  of  Cheyney's  work.  This 
school  is  an  active  centre  of  benefit  to  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  its  community  service.  It  reaches 
out  to  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  all  the  work  being 
performed  voluntarily  and  freely  by  Cheyney 
students,  who  go  out  to  hundreds  of  small  homes, 
white  as  well  as  colored,  helping  with  farm  and 
house  problems,  and  frequently  putting  things 
straight  morally  as  well  as  physically.  Another 
part  of  this  progressive  social  service  concerns 
the  neighboring  town  of  West  Chester,  where  a 
five-acre  plot  of  land  has  just  been  secured,  with 
the  cordial  help  of  all  classes  of  West  Chester 
citizens,  to  be  put  into  immediate  cultivation  un- 
der food  crops.  Here,  eventually,  will  be  erected 
a  community  building  for  colored  people  of  West 
Chester,  playgrounds  for  children,  and  an  experi- 
mental  agricultural  station. 
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A  CENTURY-OLD  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNAL 


BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN 

(Founder  of  America's  oldest 
scientitic  periodical) 


THE  Afner-'ican  Journal  of  Science,  better 
known  to  the  older  generatTon  of  scien- 
tific and  science-loving  Americans  as  Silli- 
mans  Journal,  celebrated  its  hundredth 
birthday  last  month.     The  centennial  num- 

b  e  r  ,  commemora- 
ting this  event,  in- 
cludes an  extensive 
history  of  the  Jour- 
nal, by  its  present 
editor,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Dana,  to- 
gether with  a  num- 
ber of  articles  by 
prominent  s  p  e  - 
cialists,  mostly  de- 
voted to  setting 
forth  the  progress 
of  various  branches 
of  science,  particu- 
larly in  America, 
during  the  lifetime 
of  this  venerable 
publication.  The 
w^hole  number,  with 
some  important  ad- 
ditions, is  to  be  re- 
produced shortly  in 
book  form  by  the 
Yale  University  Press.  Meanwhile  the  ma- 
terial before  us  furnishes  an  opportunity  to 
take  stock  of  the  amazing  growth  of  science 
and  its  applications  within  the  brief  span  of 
a  hundred  years.     The  editor  says: 

Our  standpoint  in  the  early  yearo  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  just  before  the  Amaican  Journal 
had  its  beginning,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  A  desire  for  knowledge  was  almost  uni- 
versal and,  therefore,  also  a  general  interest  in  the 
development  of  science.  Mathematics  was  firmly 
established  and  the  mathematical  side  of  astrono- 
my and  natural  philosophy — as  physics  was  then 
called — was  well  developed.  Many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  and  their  applications,  as  in  the 
steam  engine  of  Watt,  were  known,  and  even 
the  true  nature  of  heat  had  been  almost  estab- 
lished by  our  countryman.  Count  Rumford ;  but 
of  electricity  there  were  only  a  few  sparks  of 
knowledge.  Chemistry  had  its  foundation  firmly 
laid  by  Priestly,  Lavoisier,  and  Dalton,  while 
Berzelius  was  pushing  rapidlv  forward.  Geology 
had  also  its  roots  down,  chiefly  through  the  work 
of  Hutton  and  William  Smith,  though  the  earth 
was  as  yet  essentially  an  unexplored  field.  Sys- 
tematic zoology  and  botany  had  been  firmly 
grounded  by  Buffon,  Lamarck,  and  Cuvier,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Linnaeus  on  the  other;  but  of 
all  that  is  embraced  under  the  biology  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world 
knew   nothing. 


Modern  methods  of  transportation  were 
in  their  earliest  infancy.  Fulton's  steam- 
boat, the  Clermont,  first  navigated  the  Hud- 
son in  1807;  railways  were  not  to  come  to 
fruition  until  1825,  while  the  automobile 
and  the  aeroplane  were  things  of  the  remote 
and  undreamed-of  future.  The  present 
abstractor  has  at  hand  the  initial  number  of 
the  Journal,  dated  1818.  There  is  abund- 
ant food  for  reflection  in  it.  Rhapsodies 
over  a  primitive  steam  engine,  "that  legiti- 
mate child  of  physical  and  chemical  science, 
at  once  more  powerful  than  the  united  force 
of  the  strongest  and  largest  animals  and  more 
manageable  than  the  smallest  and  gentlest," 
and  over  the  earliest  steamboats,  "those 
stupendous  vessels,  which  combine  speed 
with  certainty,  and  establish  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  deep  the  luxuries  and  accommoda- 
tions of  the  land,"  are  calculated  to  moderate 
our  enthusiastic  outbursts  with  respect  to 
contemporary  "wonders,"  lest  we  provoke 
the  mirth  of  posterity.  What  will  be  the 
attitude  of  2018  toward  1918?  Professor 
Dana  thinks  that  "so  great  a  combined 
progress  of  pure  and  applied  science  as  that 
of  the  past  hundred  years  is  not  likely  to  be 
again  realized,"  but  many  scientific  men 
would    dissent    strongly    from    this    opinion. 

Not  to  dwell  further  on  the  vast  changes 
that  the  century  has  brought  forth,  let  us 
take  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a  publication 
that  has  so  long  nobly  maintained  the  dig- 
nity, while  promoting  the  progress,  of 
American  science.  The  history  of  the  Jour- 
nal  is  a  record  of  industry,  courage,  and 
altruism.  Its  publication  has  never  been 
a  money-making  enterprise,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  often  been  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den  upon   its   promoters. 

After  the  completion  of  the  first  volume, 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  the  founder, 
was  compelled  to  become  his  own  financial 
backer,  thus  embarking  upon  a  long  period 
of  sacrifice  and  anxiety.  Three  generations 
of  his  family  have  grappled  successfully  with 
the  problem  of  escaping  the  harassments  of 
riches  In  a  journalistic  career.  With  the 
founder  were  eventually  associated,  as  edi- 
tors, his  son.  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr., 
and  his  son-in-law.  Prof.  James  Dwight 
Dana.  The  present  editor,  Prof.  E.  S. 
Dana,  grandson  of  the  founder,  became  his 
father's  associate  in  1875,  and  succeeded  the 
elder  Dana  as  chief  editor  on  the  death  of 
the   latter   in    1895.     Thus   the   conduct   of 
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the  publication  has  been  continuously  in  the 
hands  of  one  family,  domiciled  under  the 
eaves  of  Yale  University.  Since  the  year 
1851  some  of  the  most  illustrious  scientific 
men  of  America — including  such  worthies  as 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  Asa  Gray,  Louis  Agassiz, 
and  Josiah  Cooke — have  served  as  associates. 


Apart  from  the  publications  of  a  few 
learned  societies,  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  has  had  a  longer  career  than  any 
other  American  scientific  periodical  now 
extant,  and  it  has  exercised,  from  the  first, 
a  wholesome  and  uplifting  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  life  of  this  country. 


SULPHURIC  ACID  ESSENTIAL  TO 
FRENCH  VICTORY 


ONE  can  hardly  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  industrial  development  for 
France,  not  only  during  the  great  conflict 
but  after  the  restoration  of  peace.  A  writer 
— C.  Nordmann — in  an  article  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  discourses  stirringly  and 
convincingly  on  this  theme. 

To-morrow — he  says — France,  emerging 
with  honor  from  her  *'glorio\is  anguish,"  will 
resume  her  life,  but  to  maintain  that  life, 
her  noble  role  as  idealist,  she  must  be  strong 
and  rich,  must  profit  by  lessons  so  dearly 
bought.  For,  as  has  often  been  said,  if  she 
has  been  saved  since  1914  it  is  due  to  a 
miracle  of  improvisation. 

If  called  upon  to  decide  which  of  all  the  manu- 
factured products,  the  industrial  creations,  has 
been  the  most  necessary  and  useful  to  the  coun- 
try since  the  war,  without  which  defeat  would 
have  been  rapid  and  inevitable,  I  should  answer 
without  hesitation,  sulphuric  acid. 

It  has  since  long  been  a  sort  of  economic  axiom 
that  the  factor  which  best  represents  the  economic 
prosperity  of  a  nation  is  its  consumption  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  True  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  still 
more  so  in  modern  warfare.  To  paraphrase  a 
familiar  saying,  it  is  the  lifeblood  of  war  in- 
dustry. 

Denys  Cochin,  Under-Secretary  of  State 
at  the  time,  found  in  Germany's  increased 
importation  of  pyrites  (used  in  producing 
sulphuric  acid)  in  the  two  years  preceding 
the  war,  another  incontestable  proof  of  her 
premeditated  crime. 

Why  is  sulphuric  acid  such  an  essential  element 
of  war  material?  Because  without  it  we  should 
have  neither  powder  nor  explosives;  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  country  can  utilize  its  firearms  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  it  possesses  of  that  acid. 
It  is  the  chemical  agent  essential  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  powders.  To  paraphrase  a  saying  of 
Danton,  To  vanquish  the  enemies  of  the  country 
what  is  needed?  Sulphuric  acid,  more  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphuric  acid  all  the  time! 

How  has  France  met  these  vital  chemical 
needs  since   1914?     The  writer  gathers  his 


data  from  official  reports  and  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  the  Saint-Gobain  Com- 
pany (established  250  years  ago),  whose  ac- 
tivities have  been  preponderant  in  this  crisis. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  France  could,  it 
may  be  estimated,  produce  about  4500  (metric) 
tons  of  sulphuric  acid  a  month — placed  at  once 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government — but  what  was 
that  with  the  continually  growing  needs?  Ger- 
many meanwhile  was  producing  ,100,000  tons 
monthly.  Subsequently  the  government,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  enemy,  required  the  Saint- 
Gobain  Company  to  intensify  its  output — a  diffi- 
cult matter  in  view  of  the  lack  of  labor,  of  trans- 
port facilities,  and  the  fact  that  a  number  of  its 
factories  were  in  the  invaded  region.  This  acid, 
be  it  remarked,  was  applied  in  peace  times  to  a 
very  different  object — it  was  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
Factories  and  apparatus  had  to  be  created  and 
multiplied,  the  processes  of  production  modified. 
The  efforts  were  so  successful  that  from  June, 
1915,  the  War  Office  could  dispose  of  12,600  tons 
of  sulphuric  acid  monthly.  Since  then  the  produc- 
tion has  steadily  increased,  so  that  now  it  must 
be  around  100,000  to  120,000  tons  a  month — a  re- 
spectable showing  alongside  of  Germany.  The 
entry  of  the  Americans,  who  will,  naturally,  fur- 
nish great  quantities  of  the  finished  product, 
makes  it  likely  that  no  matter  what  the  duration 
of  the  war,  the  French  will  not  need  to  augment 
their  output. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  industrial  improviza- 
tion  of  the  Saint-Gobain  Company,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  without  number  and  regardless  of  risks, 
shines  out  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
national  defense.  Without  it  France  would 
doubtless  have  rapidly  succumbed,  for  in  this 
war,  dauntless  as  the  soul  of  the  nation  may  have 
been,  it  would  not  have  sufficed  had  it  not  been 
sustained  by  the  powerful,  deadly  breath  of  ex- 
plosives. After  the  war  all  the  industries  called 
into  being  by  the  company  should  be  maintained 
and  developed,  and  France  may  thus  easily  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  chemical  producers  of 
the  world.  Sulphuric  acid  will  find  a  market 
in  almost  every  industry  and  in  agriculture,  which 
more  than  ever,  owing  to  the  lack  of  hands,  will 
need  the  aid  of  fertilizers.  Coal  products,  whose 
synthesis  and  output  will  have  been  developed  by 
explosives,  will  find  important  markets  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes.  It  is  precisely  these  prod- 
ucts which  form  the  basis  of  the  industry  in 
which   (jermany   wields  a   preposterous  monopoly. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  WAR  AND  ALLIED  TOPICS 


High  Adventure.  By  James  Norman  Hall. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.     237   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

Captain  Hall,  the  gallant  air  fighter  from  Iowa, 
lies  wounded  in  a  German  prison,  but  his  writings 
continue  to  inspire  American  youth.  The  latest 
record  of  his  experiences  is  incotnplete  in  that 
it  had  to  be  published  without  the  two  concluding 
chapters  that  had  been  planned  by  the  author 
just  before  the  daring  adventure  that  cost  him 
his  liberty.  Captain  Hall  writes  modestly  of  his 
own  exploits  and  no  doubt  at  times  employs  a 
bit  of  camouflage  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  first 
person  in  the  narrative.  His  story  throughout 
is  a  thrilling  one  and  well  calculated  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  red-blooded  youth. 

The  Red  Battle  Flyer.  By  Captain  Manfred 
Freiherr  von  Richthofen.  Robert  M.  McBride  & 
Co.     222  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

At  last  we  have  what  American  airmen  have 
long  desired,  a  story  of  a  Cierman  aviator's  ex- 
ploits told  in  his  own  words.  This  is  the  narra- 
tive of  Captain  Baron  von  Richthofen,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  April  last  after  having  brought 
down  eighty  enemy  airplanes.  This  book  tells 
how  Richthofen's  "Flying  Circus,"  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  was  formed  and  something  of 
its  adventures.  It  is  believed  that  "The  Red 
Battle  Flyer"  has  value  as  well  as  interest  to  our 
own  flyers  because  of  the  insight  that  it  gi\  es 
into  the  enemy  airman's  psychology. 

Out  to  Win.  By  Lieutenant  Coningsby  Daw- 
son.    John  Lane  Company.     206  pp.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches" 
and  "Carry  On,"  books  of  war  experience  that 
have  been  widely  read  in  America,  gives  in  this 
new  volume  a  summary  of  his  impressions  of 
the  American  line-up  in  France,  which  he  in- 
spected under  a  commission  from  the  British 
C/overnment.  His  favorable  judgment  of  the 
character  and  capacities  of  the  American  troops 
is  flattering  in  the  extreme.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Dawson  has  had  access  to  the 
facts  and  is  in  a  position  to  report  them  truth- 
fully and  fully  to  his  government.  His  "Preface 
for  Fools  Only"  is  addressed  to  untraveled  critics 
and  mischief-makers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

You  Who  Can  Help.  By  Mary  Smith 
Churchill.  Boston:  Small,  Ma\nard  &  Cn. 
296    pp.      111.     $1.25. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of  Paris  letters 
about  the  war  by  the  wife  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marlborough  Churchill,  a  member  of  General 
Pershing's  staff.  Mrs.  Churchill  volunteered  her 
services  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Fund  for  the  French  Wounded,  and  these 
letters  were  written  simply  to  tell  her  family  of 
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the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged.     They  cover 
the  period,  August,   1916 — January,   1918. 

Ambulance  464.     Encore  Des  Blesses.     By 

Julien  H.  Bryan.    Macmillan.    220  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Princeton  freshman  who 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  the  war  and 
drove  an  ambulance  in  the  Verdun  and  Cham- 
pagne sectors.  His  account  is  brought  down  to 
August,  1917.  It  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Bryan  himself. 

Beyond  the  Marne.  By  Henriette  Cuvru- 
Magot.  Boston:  Small,  Mlaynard  &  Co.  107 
pp.     111.     $1. 

Mademoiselle  Henriette  Cuvru-Magot,  who 
lives  in  the  village  of  Voisins,  began  her  journal 
on  August  2,  1914,  and  within  five  weeks  was 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  Writing  as  a  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  French  officers,  Mademoiselle  Cuvru- 
Magot  gives  expression  to  the  noblest  type  of 
French    patriotism. 

The  Fighting  Fleets.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
Houghton,    Mifflin.      393    pp.      111.     $2. 

The  U-Boat  Hunters.  By  James  B.  Connolly. 
Scribners.     263   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

The  reader  will  find  in  either  one  of  these 
books  a  picturesque  account  of  Allied  naval  de- 
fense against  the  submarine.  In  particular,  he 
will  find  there  the  story  of  the  part  played  by 
American  destroyers  operating  under  an  English 
Admiral  three  thousand  miles  away  from  hdme. 
Both  Mr.  Paine  and  Mir.  Connolly  were  privileged 
to  spend  many  weeks  last  winter  on  these  Ameri- 
can destroyers.  They  recite  not  only  first-hand 
experiences,  but  also  carefully  gathered  facts  re- 
garding the  more  noteworthy  exploits  of  our 
energetic  fighting  force  in  European  waters. 
Both  authors  have  long-established  reputations 
as  naval  writers.  Mr.  Connolly's  book  is  the 
more  easily  read,  while  Mr.  Paine's  is  more 
complete.  Mr.  Paine  makes  good  use  of  official 
data,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  give  real  names, 
dates,    and    places. 

The  Odyssey  of  a  Torpedoed  Transport. 
By  Y.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Grace 
Fallow  Norton.    Houghton,  Mifflin.    217  pp.    $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  tale  of  the  sea  is  a  young 
officer  of  the  French  merchant  service  who  trav- 
eled more  than  125,000  miles  through  the  war 
zone,  ranging  from  New  York  to  Archangel  and 
Alexandria.  The  title  of  his  book  is  no  merely 
fanciful  conceit.  His  ship,  the  Pamir,  was  fre- 
quently pursued,  shelled,  torpedoed,  and  finally, 
in  1917,  sent  to  the  bottom.  No  better  account 
has  anywhere  .appeared  of  the  never-ending  flight 
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of    the    merchantman    before    the    terrors    of    the 
enemy  submarine. 

The  Faith  of  France.  By  Maurice  Barres. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     294  pp.     $1.60. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  real  basis  of  this  book 
is  a  collection  of  thousands  of  letters  from  young 
French  men  and  boys  at  the  front,  published  and 
unpublished.  From  this  unique  material,  supple- 
mented by  f)ersonal  talks  with  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
men  of  letters  of  our  day  has  evolved  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  spiritual  unity  of  France  at  war. 
It  is  a  remarkable  study,  well  deserving  to  be 
called  "a  human  document."  The  American 
edition  has  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
and  a  preface  by  Professor  Baldensperger,  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  is  now  at  Columbia  University. 

The  White  Flame  of  France.  By  Maude 
Radford  Warren.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and 
Co.     358  pp.     $1.50. 

A  novelist's  interpretation  of  the  French  war 
spirit,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  a  bombard- 
ment at  Rheims,  two  Zeppelin  raids  in  London, 
the  giving  of  plays  for  the  soldiers  of  Verdun, 
and    other    incidents    of    the    war. 

Reclaiming  the  Maimed.  By  R.  Tait  Mc- 
Kenzie.      Macmillan.      128    pp.      111.      $2. 

The  striking  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
men  wounded  during  the  present  war  have  been 
put  back  into  active  military  service  is  itself  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  use  of  every  possible  means 
for  the  reclaiming  of  those  maimed  in  battle. 
Dr.  McKenzie,  the  author  of  this  little  handbook, 
has  had  more  than  a  year's  experience  as  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  a  "Command  Depot,"  Heaton 
Park,  Manchester,  and  as  inspector  of  similar  in- 
stitutions for  the  treatment  of  convalescents, 
founded  by  the  British  War  Office.  His  text  is 
reinforced  by  many  illustrations  of  important 
methods   of   treatment. 

War  Bread.  By  Alonzo  E.  Taylor.  Macmil- 
lan.   99  pp.     60  cents. 

A  vigorous  plea  for  the  saving  of  American 
wheat — a  book  much  needed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment when  the  country  is  facing  the  most  critical 
phase    of   the    problem. 

The    Boys'    Military    Manual.     By  Virgil   D. 

Collins.      Frederick    A.    Stokes.      211    pp.     111.     $1. 

A  book  of  army  information  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  hoy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen.  It  will  show  him  what  a  military 
education  really  is,  and  how  universal  military 
training  is  the  soundest  measure  of  prevention 
and   defense. 

Draft    Convention   for    League    of    Nations. 

By    Group    of    American    Jurists    and     Publicists. 

Description  and  Comment  by  Theodore  Marburg. 

46  pp.     25  cents. 

The  text  of  this  draft  convention  was  prepared 
by  a  "study  group"  of  jurists  and  publicists,  and 
is  based  on  the  program  of  the  League  to  Enforce 


Peace.  As  is  well  understood,  the  principal  aim 
of  this  league  is  to  compel  inquiry  before  nations 
are  permitted  to  go  to  war. 

No.  6.     By  C.  de  Florez.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

150  pp.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  pages  from  the  diary 
of  an  ambulance  driver.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  French  poilu,  as  well  as  of  the 
men  and  women  behind  the  firing  line.  The 
scene  is  on  the  Verdun  front  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war. 

Germany  Her  Own  Judge.      By  H.  J.  Suter- 

Lerch.     Houghton,   Mifflin.      145   pp.     50  cents. 

A  Swiss  reply  to  German  propaganda  regard- 
ing the  responsibility  for  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Life  in  a  Tank.  By  Richard  Haigh.  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin.*     141   pp.     111.     $1.25. 

The  antics  of  the  British  tank  have  been  pro- 
viding sensations  for  the  war  correspondents  at 
intervals  during  the  past  two  years.  Yet  up  to 
the  present  time  no  book  has  been  written  about 
them,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  important  phase 
of  warfare  on  the  French  front  that  has  not  been 
thus  exploited.  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  have 
the  story  of  tank  life  by  a  tank  commander, 
Captain  Haigh,  of  the  famous  Britannia.  The 
narrative  is  simple  and  unpretentious  but  con- 
veys a  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  wonderful  weapon  is  operated.  Captain 
Haigh  and  his  tank  were  engaged  at  Arras  and 
at   Ypres. 

A  Minstrel  in  France.  By  Harry  Lauder. 
Hearst's  International  Library  Company.  338  pp. 
111.   $2. 

Known  and  loved  by  thousands  of  Americans 
before  the  war,  Harry  Lauder  now  has  more 
friends  in  this  country  than  ever  before.  Since 
the  war  began,  he  has  spoken  to  millions  of 
Americans,  and  by  his  own  efforts,  it  is  said, 
has  sent  12,000  men  to  the  front.  Besides  tour- 
ing England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing money  and  recruits,  he  has  sung  to  and  lived 
with  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  has  sub- 
scribed every  cent  of  his  wealth  to  the  British 
war  loans.  His  book  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
his  experiences  since  the  war  began,  including 
pathetic  references  to  the  death  on  the  battle- 
front  of  his  son.  Captain  John  Lauder.  The 
father  is  now  engaged  in  raising  a  fund  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  relief  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
disabled  in  the  war. 

An     American     Soldier.       Letters    of    Edwin 

Austin  Abbey.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     174  pp.     $1.35. 

The  author  of  these  letters  was  a  nephew  of 
the  painter.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  enlisted  earlv  in  the  war  in  a 
Canadian  regiment,  was  wounded  in  April,  1916, 
returned  to  the  front  as  a  lieutenant  and  was 
killed  in  action  at  Vimy  Ridge  in  April,  1917, 
just  after  receiving  news  that  the  United  States 
had  entered  the  war.  His  letters  home  remind 
one  continually  of  Hankey's  "A  Student  in  Arms." 
They  have  an  inspiring  message  for  the  soldier 
in   the   training-camp  or   at   the   front. 
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The  Schemes  of  the  Kaiser.  By  Juliette 
Adam.     E.  P.  Button  &  Company.     216  pp.    $1.5fl. 

Madame  Adam,  founder  and  editor  of  La  Nou- 
velle  Revue  (Paris),  has  been  fighting  Germany 
for  the  past  forty-five  years,  and  during  all  that 
period  has  labored  to  awaken  her  own  country 
to  the  German  peril  and  to  keep  alive  the  hope 
for  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The 
chapters  of  the  present  volume  are  virtually  re- 
prints of  articles  contributed  at  various  times  to 
her  review.  In  her  analysis  of  the  character  and 
aims  of  the   Kaiser,   she   is   almost   prophetic. 

The  End  of  the  War.  By  Walter  E.  Weyl, 
NTacmillan.      323    pp.      $2. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Weyl  appeals  to  America 
to  take  the  leadership  in  the  diplomacy  that  will 
ultimately  lead  to  peace  after  the  end  of  military 
operations.  He  urges  the  discarding  of  all  im- 
perialistic aims  and  a  conclusive  settlement  based 
on  the  principles  of  internationalism. 

Americanism  and  Social  Democracy.  By 
John  Spargo.     Harper  &  Brothers.     326  pp.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Spargo,  who,  until  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  was  a  leader  among 
American  Socialists,  and  who  is  still  a  champion 
of  Social  Democracy,  although  he  has  left  the 
Socialist  party,  attempts  in  this  volume  to  inter- 
pret the  movement  for  socialization  which  is  now 
in  progress,  and  in  so  doing  he  makes  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  the  aims  and  platform 
of  the  new  National  Party,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  The  appendix  contains  the  docu- 
ments presented  at  the  St.  Louis  convention  of 
the  Socialist  party,  illustrating  the  division  that 
resulted  from  the  un-American  war  policy  adopted 
by   that  convention. 

The  World  Peace  and  After.  By  Carl  H. 
Grabo.     Alfred   A.    Knopf.      154   pp.     $1. 

A  brief  forecast  of  the  constructive  work  to  be 
done  after  the  war  in  reestablishing  international 
relations  and  developing  a  new  political  and  so- 
cial   morality. 

The  Structure  of  Lasting  Peace.  By.  H. 
M,  Kallen.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company. 
J87   pp.     $1.25. 

An  outline  of  a  projected  league  of  nations, 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  en- 
forcing  peace. 

Right   and   Wrong   After   the    War.  By 

Rev.    Bernard    Iddiiigs    Bell.      Houghton,    Mifflin. 
187    pp.     $1.25. 

An  attempt  to  define  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
toward  modern  social  and  economic  problems  and 
more  broadly  to  point  out  the  general  need  of 
readjusting  the  old  system  of  morality  to  the  new 
life    of    the    world. 

Democracy  Made  Safe.  Bv  Paul  Harris 
Drake.     Boston:   LeRoy  Phillips.  '  110   pp.     $1. 

Democracy,  in  Mr.  Drake's  conception,  is  not 
merely  a  political  idea,  but  is  synonymous  with 
social,  economic,  and  legal   equalit>'.     Mr.  Drake 


undertakes  to  present  a  working  plan  for  organ- 
izing the  affairs  of  human  society  in  such  a  way 
that  democracy  will  be  the  only  possible  outcome. 

The  Political  Conditions  of  Allied  Success. 
By  Norman  Angell.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  350 
pp.     $1.50. 

The  brilliant  author  of  "The  Great  Illusion" 
and  other  well-known  works  makes  in  this  vol- 
ume a  plea  for  what  he  terms  "the  protective 
union  of  democracies."  As  conditions  of  survival 
for  the  democratic  states,  Mr.  Angell  discusses 
"Limitations  of  the  Military  Decision,"  "A  Pa- 
triotism of  the  Larger  Fatherland — or  Subjuga- 
tion," "The  Force  of  a  Society  of  Nations:  Could 
It  Be  Effective?"  "Factors  of  Enemy  Unity," 
"The  Problem  of  the  Criminal  Nation,"  "The 
American  Minimum  at  the  Peace,"  and  "Public 
Opinion    as   a   Decisive   Factor." 

Our  Democracy.  By  James  H.  Tufts.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  327  pp.     $1.50. 

A  clear  and  simple  exposition  of  what  the  au- 
thor terms  "The  Business  of  Being  an  American 
Citizen."  Although  begun  before  1914  and 
hence  not  in  any  sense  a  product  of  the  war,  the 
book  has  peculiar  pertinence  at  this  time,  in  so 
far  as  it  explains  to  the  citizen  and  the  prospec- 
tive citizen  more  completely  what  his  country 
means. 

The  Development  of  Japan.  By  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette.     Macmillan.     237  pp.     $1.50. 

The  possibility  of  Japanese  intervention  in 
Russia  has  focused  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon 
the  Island  Empire  of  the  Far  East.  This  brief 
historical  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  and  civilization  from  their  begin- 
nings is  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  about  Japan 
to  form  a  sane  opinion.  One  hundred  years  ago 
Japan  was  an  obscure  Asiatic  empire,  sealed  in 
accordance  with  her  own  desires  from  practically 
all  contact  with  the  modern  world.  The  story  of 
her  advance  to  her  present  position  of  a  thor- 
oughly modernized  nation,  equipped  with  every 
new  industrial,  commercial,  and  military  appli- 
ance of  the  West,  is  told  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  Mr.  Latourette  has  explained  Japanese 
politics,  institutions,  ambitions,  sketched  the 
probable  future  of  the  nation,  and  shown  the 
reactions  of  Western  progress  upon  old  Japan 
and  the  problems  arising  from  the  adjustment 
of  the  old  to  the  new.  It  will  serve  study  groups, 
schools,  and  the  general  reader  as  an  authorita- 
tive text-book  on  Japan. 

Bohemia  under  Hapsburg  Misrule.  By 
Thomas  Capek.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
1X7  pp.     $1. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  Bohemian  and  Slavic  peoples 
as  they  relate  to  and  are  affected  by  the  war. 
('hapters  are  contributed  on  the  Bohemian  char- 
acter by  Professor  H.  A.  Miller;  the  "Place  of 
Bohemia  in  the  Creative  Arts,"  by  Professor  Will 
S.  Monroe;  "Bohemians  and  the  Slavic  Regenera- 
tion," by  Professor  Leo  Wiener;  and  Professor 
Emily  G.  Balch,  of  Wellesley  College,  writes  on 
the   "Bohemians   as  Immigrants." 
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Bohemian  (Cech)  Bibliography.  By 
Thomas  Capek  and  Anne  Vostrovsky  Capek.  Re- 
vell.     256  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
enable  the  American  reader  to  know  what  has 
been  written  in  English  about  Bohemia  and  just 
where  to  find  it.  The  material  is  subdivided  into 
twenty-two  parts,  with  a  comment  accompanying 
each  part.  The  subjects  covered  are:  Bohemian 
art,  biography,  Bohemian  glass,  dictionaries, 
drama,  fiction,  folk  and  fairy  tales,  guides,  his- 
tory, music,  language,  literature,  periodicals, 
plans,  politics,  sociology  and  economics,  Sokols, 
travel  and  description,  Prague,  John  Hus,  John 
Amos — everything  necessary  to  a  complete  source- 
book of  Bohemia.  The  soil  of  this  subject  nation 
has  been  fiercely  contested  by  Slav  and  Teuton. 
It  is  the  hope  of  its  patriots  that  Bohemia  will  as 
a  result  of  the  great  war  regain  her  lost  inde- 
pendence. 

Ukraine.  By  Stephen  Rudnitsky.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.     369  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  famous  geo- 
grapher of  the  University  of  Lemberg.  His  work 
was  originally  published  in  Ukrainian  at  Kiev  in 
1910.  A  German  translation  appeared  at  Vienna 
in  1915,  and  the  present  volume  is  an  English 
translation  of  the  German  edition.  The  author's 
treatment  of  the  Ukraine  is  encyclopedic  in  its 
scope. 

A  General's  Letters  to  His  Son.  With  Pref- 
ace by  General  H.  S.  Smith-Dorrien.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.     Ill  pp.     $1. 

The  author  of  these  letters  is  a  senior  general 
officer  of  the  British  Army  who  is  on  the  active 
list  and  has  some  holding  commissions. 

Police  Reserve  and  Home  Defense  Guard 
Manual.  By  Major  William  A.  Dawkins. 
E.   P.    Dutton   and   Co.      149   pp.      III.     $1. 

A  practical  handbook  strongly  endorsed  by 
Arthur  Woods,  former  Police  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  and  Inspector  Cahalane,  of  the 
New  York  Police  Department.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  only  book  in  its  field. 

Armenia.     By  M.  C.  Gabrielian.     Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.     352  pp.     $1.75. 

A  native  Armenian's  history  of  his  own  people 
which  has  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  terrible 
suffering  of  the  Armenians  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  during  the  present  war. 

German  Atrocities.  By  Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    44  pp.     111.    $1. 

A  summary  of  an  investigation  made  in 
Belgium  and  France  during  the  summer  of  1917. 
Mr.  Henry  M.  and  W,  C.  Leland,  of  Detroit,  and 
Richard  H.  Edmonds,  of  Baltimore,  were  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Hillis  in  this  incjuiry.  These 
gentlemen  were  the  guests  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments  and  in  visiting  the  devas- 
tated -regions  of  Belgium  and  Prance  conversed 
with  hundreds  of  victims  of  German  cruelty 
who  gave  their  testimony  on  the  very  spots  where 
atrocities  had  been  committed.  The  care  taken  by 
these    investigators   to   verifv    every   charge   made 


by  the  French  and  Belgians  gives  a  character  to 
this  statement  comparable  with  the  credence  that 
has  always  been  placed  by  English  and  American 
readers  in  the  famous  Bryce  report. 

The    War-Whirl    in   Washington.  By  Frank 

Ward    O'Malley.      The    Century    Company.      298 

pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  O'Malley  sets  forth  certain  of  the  humor- 
ous aspects  of  conditions  in  war-time  Washing- 
ton which  to  not  a  few  of  the  participants  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  The  overcrowding 
of  the  nation's  capital  and  the  transformation  of 
the  city  into  a  sort  of  western  boom  town  are 
graphically  described. 

Wake  Up  America!  By  Mark  Sullivan.  Mac- 
millan.     101  pp.     60  cents. 

A  ringing  exhortation  to  the  American  people 
to  build  ships!  Mr.  Sullivan  resolves  the  ques- 
tions of  coal  scarcity,  food  and  munitions  scar- 
city, and  even  that  of  man  power  on  the  Western 
front  into  this  one  big  question  of  tonnage.  Of 
the  timeliness  of  his  message  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Bill  of  the  U.  S.  A.  By  Kenneth  Graham 
Duffield.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany.    62  pp.     50  cents. 

War  verse  of  a  certain  unpretentious,  homely, 
and  appealing  quality. 

The  Soldier's  English  and  Italian  Conversa- 
tion Book.  By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     128  pp.     75  cents. 

A  phrase-book  intended  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  to  converse  with  the  Italian  allies. 
The  correct  pronunciation  of  each  word  is  given. 

The  Wooden  Horse.  By  Deets  Pickett.  The 
Abingdon  Press.     87  pp.     25  cents. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  economic  argument  for 
prohibition. 

Our  Fighting  Spirit.  By  Ralph  Graham 
Taber.  Spokane  Publishing  Syndicate.  64  pp. 
30  cents. 

A  series  of  patriotic  selections  in  prose  and 
verse. 

War  Fact  Tests.  By  William  H.  Allen. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Company.  80 
pp.     111.     24  cents. 

A  remarkable  outline  of  the  reasons  why  we 
are  at  war,  our  national  peace  aims,  and  the 
many  local,  State,  and  national  activities  in  which 
America  is  now  engaged.  This  work  is  adapted 
for  use  in  schools. 

Rasputin  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  By 
Princess  Catherine  Radziwill.  John  Lane  Cotn- 
panv.     319  pp.     111.     $3. 

Possibly  this  volume  gives  undue  prominence 
to  the  career  of  the  so-called  "Black  Monk"  of 
Russia.  The  more  valuable  part  of  the  book  is 
given  up  to  an  historical  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself.  The  author  writes  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 
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RUSSIA'S  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 

NEEDS 


PRACTICALLY  every  aspect  of  Russian  au- 
tocracy and  its  long  preparation  for  the  events 
of  the  Revolution  has  been  presented  authorita- 
tively by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  his  searching  study 
of  the  causes  effecting  the  downfall  of  Russian 
Czardom,  "The  Eclipse  of  Russia,"^  Dr.  Dillon 
is  preeminently  fitted  for  this  task  by  education, 
culture,  and  long  experience  within  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  Russian  governmental  affairs.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  peoples  and  tongues  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  immense ;  he  is  a  graduate  of  two 
Russian  universities  and  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Karkoff.  He  has  been  editor  of 
one  Russian  newspaper  and  editorial  writer  for 
two  others,  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  most 
intimate  friend  of  Count  Witte.  Dr.  Dillon  is 
half  Celt,  and  it  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  Celtic  comprehension  that  he  has 
successfully  bridged  the  abyss  that  exists  p'sycho- 
logically  between  the  Slav  and  Saxon,  and  trans- 
lated the  cryptic  workings  of  the  Slav  mind  to 
the  nations  of  the  civilized  world.  His  generali- 
zations as  to  the  wisest  policy  for  the  Allied  na- 
tions to  pursue  in  Russia,  coincide  with  the  views 
of  President  Wilson,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
expressed.  While  Russia  needs  many  things,  it 
is  certain  that  her  immediate  necessity  is  an  army 
— fully   protected — of   industrial   experts. 

As  Dr.  Dillon  sees  it,  the  Russian  situation  is 
by  no  means  hopeless.  Affairs  are  badly  tangled; 
class  misunderstands  class;  the  people  who  cry 
out  that  the  peasants  must  be  energized  do  not 
know  the  workings  of  the  peasant  mind.  At 
present,  the  masses  of  the  people  have  absorbed 
the  predatory  character  of  the  former  state,  and 
the  desire  to  destroy  is  uppermost.  The  high 
aims  of  the  Duma  were  frustrated  by  the  spirit 
of  the  peasants  and  the  narrowness  of  their  in- 
tellectual outlook.  Even  the  higher  type  of  Rus- 
sian often  displays  the  mentality  of  a  man  who 
looks  at  the  stars  and  falls  into  a  bog  hole.  In 
the  Russian  character,  the  sublime  and  the  savage 
are  equally  mixed,  ''deeds  belie  words,  means 
hinder  ends,  indifference  compensates  for  lack 
of  constancy."  They  fight  with  words,  have  no 
idea  of  the  proper  relation  of  words  and  ideas, 
and   display  scant   reverence   for   facts. 

Dr.  Dillon  advises  the  Allies  to  assist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Russia;  he  thinks  the  Russian 
people  are  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  President  Wil- 
son. So  much  of  the  "humane,"  he  writes,  still 
survives  in  the  average  Russian  that  he  will 
prove  splendid  raw  material  for  wise  state 
builders.  Russia  awaits  the  man,  or  men  who 
will  disentangle  her  economic  grain  from  the 
rank  jungle  of  the  weeds  of  the  Revolution; 
Russia   is  great  in  her  possibilities. 

In  the  appendix  of  this  volume,  Dr.  Dillon 
writes  of  the  secret  treaty  between  Czar  Nicholas 
and  the  German  Emperor,  signed  July  24th,  1905, 
and  gives  the  text  of  the  treaty.  At  that  time 
German  plans  were  complete  for  wresting  from 
Great  Britain  the  colonial  possessions  so  ardently 
coveted    by    the    Prussian    Junkers. 

'The  Eclipse  of  Russia.  By.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  Doran. 
423   pp.      $4. 


In  another  volume  of  English  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  Russian  affairs,  "Russia's  Agony,"^  Mr. 
Robert  Wilton,  for  many  years  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  at  Petrograd,  agrees  with  the 
main  body  of  Dr.  Dillon's  statement.  Mr.  Wil- 
ton is  a  lifelong  student  of  Russian  life  and  her 
political  systems.  Taking  all  factors  into  con- 
sideration, he  thinks  that  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  nation  from  a  period  of  anarchy.  He 
sees  Bolshevikism  as  a  destructive  agency, 
primarily,  because  it  offers  no  method  of  feeding 
and  clothing  the  Russian  people.  Germany,  he 
believes,  planned  a  double  exploitation  of  Russia, 
first  of  the  autocracy,  then  of  the  Russia  of  the 
Revolution.  Yet  with  the  assistance  of  industrial 
organizers,  Russia  will  arise  strengthened  by  her 
ordeal ;  she  is  a  country  that  is  destined  by  the 
operation  of  natural  and  economic  laws  to  figure 
as  one  of  the  greatest  markets  and  food  pro- 
ducers in  the  world,  once  hier  economic  resources 
are  reorganized. 

Many  of  these  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  a 
writer  whose  viewpoint  is  radically  different  from 
those  of  Dr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Wilton — Prof.  E.  A. 
Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  siudied 
Russia  on  the  ground  in  the  year  of  revolution 
and  brought  to  the  research  all  the  zeal  and  skill 
of  a  trained  and  practised  sociologist.  His  book, 
"Russia  in  Upheaval,"^  is  first  and  last  a  survey  of 
what  actually  happened  there  in  1917  and  an  in- 
quiry into  the  forces  and  conditions  that  made 
it  happen.  Professor  Ross  is  far  more  sanguine 
regarding  the  Bolsheviki  than  any  other  authori- 
tative writer  with  whom  we  are  familiar.  Not 
contenting  himself  with  what  he  could  learn  by 
a  month's  sojourn  at  Petrograd,  he  visited  all  the 
important  trade  and  industrial  centers  on  the 
Volga  River,  interviewing  employers,  labor 
leaders,  land  and  food  committees,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

In  "The  Dark  People"^  (noticed  in  our  June 
number),  Ernest  Poole  makes  one  feel  the  tide 
of  a  great  people  sweeping  irresistibly  against  the 
battlements  of  ancient  darkness,  crying  their 
vision  of  light.  It  is  a  book  of  energy  and  ideas, 
a  fundamentally  American  view  of  a  Russian 
situation. 

Mr.  Poole  takes  up  successively  the  problems  of 
Russia  at  the  present  time — industry,  labor,  food, 
land,  railroads,  etc. — and  gives  clear  pictures  of 
Russian  states  of  mind  in  regard  to  these  prob- 
lems by  means  of  verbatim  jottings  from  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  Their  various  testimonies 
give  a  definite  idea  of  the  seething  mass  of  racial 
entities  and  interacting  ideals  and  forces  that 
constitute  Russia.  Out  of  the  whole  looms  the 
conclusion,  that  on  the  fate  of  Russia  hangs  the 
outcome  of  the  present  struggle.  Whoever  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  Russia  permanent  reorganization 
will  win  the  war.  In  his  opinion,  Bolshevikism 
has  performed   one   great  service,  that  of  reveal- 

2Russia's  Agony.  By  Robert  Wilton.  Longmans,  Green. 
356  pp.     111.     $4.80. 

^Russia  in  Upheaval.  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  The 
Century  Company.     354  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

■•The  Dark  I'eople.  By  Ernest  Poole.  MacmiHan. 
226  pp.     111.     $1.50. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


ing  fully  to  the  entire  world  the  greed 
and  treachery  of  Berlin.  Russia  needs  at 
present  an  army  of  industrial  experts,  en- 
gineers, railroad  men,  agriculturists,  men 
who  can  bring  economic  order  out  of 
chaos.  Agrarian  Russia  will  yield  to  the 
propaganda  of  farm  tractors,  stump- 
pullers,  milking-machines  and  reapers. 
The  "dark  people"  are  pushing  toward 
the  light.  For  their  children,  there  must 
be  food,  freedom,  schools,  homes,  land 
and  liberty. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Russian  Democracy,"^  by  A. 
J.  Sack,  is  a  publication  of  the  Russian  Informa- 
tion Bureau  in  the  United  States.  The  first  part 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement,  from  the  up- 
rising of  1825  to  the  downfall  of  autocracy  in 
1917,  with  sketches  of  the  leading  personalities  in- 
volved. The  second  part  is  virtually  a  docu- 
mentary account  of  developments  since  the  March 
Revolution.  The  work  has  value  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

One  factor  that  bulwarked  the  rise  of  Bol- 
shevikism  is  clearly  brought  out  in  "Runaway 
Russia,"^  a  picture  of  the  Revolution  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  trained  newspaper  woman,  Florence 
Macleod  Harper.  The  terrible  calamities  that 
attended  the  progress  of  the  waf  on  the  Western 
front  in  Russia  had  their  inevitable  reflex  in 
revolution.  The  untold  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
army  for  thre'e  years  fighting  the  German  foe  in 
front  and  the  more  subtle  forces  of  German 
propaganda  and  lack  of  support  and  equipment 
in  the  rear,  did  much  to  disorganize  what  was 
then  left  of  stability  in  Russia. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr's  personal  experiences 
in  Russia  during  the  Kerensky  regime,  "Inside 
the  Russian  Revolution,"^  bring  out  one  salient 
fact.  The  Bolsheviki  have  had  little  idea  of 
the  economic  basis  of  government  and  have  not 
provided  means  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Russian 
people  in  the  way  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

The  condition  of  the 
Russian  army,  a  factor 
in  the  disintegration  of 
Russia,  is  pictured  in 
two  books  previously 
noted  in  the  Review  of 


THK    DARK    PEOPLE 

Reviews.  "In  the  Russian  Ranks,"*  by  John  Morse, 
an  Englishman  who  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Czar,  and  in  the  story  of  an  American  fighting 
physician,  Surgeon  M.  C.  Grow,^  who  served  as 
lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Division  of  the  Russian 
Army  in  three  great  campaigns.  Dr.  Cirow  writes 
of  the  heroic  men  who  fought  the  crack  troops  of 

^The  Birth  of  Russian  Democracy.  By  A.  J.  Sack, 
Russian   Information   Bureau.      536   pp.      111.      $2.90. 

^Runaway  Russia.  By  Florence  Macleod  Harper.  Cen- 
tury.     321    pp.      $2. 

^Inside  the  Russian  Revolution.  Bv  Rheta  ("hilde  Dorr. 
Afacmillan.      243   pp.     $1.50. 

^In  the  Russian  Ranks.  Bv  John  Morse.  Knopf. 
m  pp.     $1.50. 

"Surgeon  Grow.    By  M.  C.  (Irow.    Stokes.   304  pp.   $1.50. 


THE    COSSACK 

Germany  without  shells,   doctors,   ambulances,   or 
medicines. 

Tolstoy  looms  large  in  the  modern  world  as 
a  man  who  .has  gained  universal  fame.  Yet  the 
average  man  is  apt  to  be  vague  as  to  just  what 
constitutes  his  claim  to  greatness.  He  knows 
without  saying,  as  George  Rapall  Noyes  writes 
in  his  new  life  of  Tolstoy,®  that  the  personality 
of  the  man  outstripped  his  literary  genius;  the 
prophet  outshone  the  artist.  This  is  as  Tolstoy 
himself  would  have  had  it,  for  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  more  a  seeker  after  new  truth  than 
an  artist,  more  the  man  striving  after  righteous- 
ness than  the  master  of  realistic  fiction.  Profes- 
sor Noyes  has  written  a  most  satisfactory  life  of 
Tolstoy  and  a  brilliant  connected  criticism  of 
his  writings.  One  cannot  find  in  the  literary 
work  of  any  other  Russian  so  complete  a  revela- 
tion of  the  complexities  of  Russian  character,  or 
see  as  clearly  the  economic,  religious,  moral  and 
social  life  of  the  Russian  peoples.  Professor 
Noyes  reveals  Tolstoy  as  the  literary  artist  who 
achieved  impeccable  perfection,  and  as  a  moralist 
and  preacher  in  the  proper  relation  to  his  age. 

RUSSIAN    STORIES 

Four  of  Tolstoy's  short  stories  are  published 
under  the  title  of  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  his  tales,  "What  Men  Live  By."' 
The  other  three  are:  "The  Coffee  House  at 
Surat,"  "Three  Questions,"  and  "How  Much  Land 
Does  a  Man  Need?"  They  are  translated  by 
L.  and  A.  Maude. 

The  fifth  \'olume  of  Constance  Garnett's  trans- 
lations from  the  Russian  of  Anton  Chekhov,  "The 
Wife  and  Other  Stories,"^  contains  interpretations 
of  life  among  the  educated  classes  in  Russia. 
They  are  rich  in  color,  but  often  grim  with  the 
latent  murkiness  of  savagery  that  lurks  in  the 
Russian  nature.  They  interpret  the  Slav  by 
reflecting  the  contradictory  elements  of  his  char- 
acter  and    temperament. 

"Tolstov.  Bv  (leorgc  Rapall  Xoves.  Duffield.  395 
PI).      $1.25. 

'What  Men  Live  By.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Stratford  Co. 
66  |)p.      25  cents. 

"The  Wife  and  Other  Stt)ries.  Hv  .\iitim  Chekhov. 
Macmillan.     312  pp.      $1.50. 
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GUIDE  AND  TRAVEL  BOOKS 


Finding  the  Worth  While  in  the  South- 
west. By  Charles  Francis  Saunders.  McBride. 
111.     231  pp.    $1.25. 

A  wholly  delightful  guide-book  that  depicts  the 
beauties  and  wonders  of  the  Southwest  with 
sympathy  and  literary  charm.  To  Mr.  Saunders 
this  portion  of  the  United  States  suggests  Syria, 
or  Northern  Africa,  or  Spain,  and  he  asks  trav- 
elers to  realize  the  antiquity  of  the  remains  of  a 
marvelous  civilization  found  along  the  sandstone 
cliffs  and  upon  the  wide  stretching  mesas.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Thebes  and  Nineveh.  He  has  brought  human 
associations  into  the  texture  of  his  narrative  to 
accentuate  the  highly  romantic  quality  of  this 
land  of  sunshine  and  sapphire  skies. 

A  Guide  to  the  National  Parks  of  America. 
Edited  by  Edward  Frank  Allen.  McBride.  111. 
338  pp.     $1.25. 

A  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  a  competent 
guide  to  the  fifteen  magnificent  National  Parks 
that  constitute  scenic  America,  also  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  (technically  a  forest  reserve),  and  our 
national  monuments.  These  monuments,  which 
Mr.  Allen  calls  "parks  in  embryo,"  are  not  well 
known  as  a  whole  to  the  tourist,  yet  their  com- 
bined reservations  aggregate  nearly  two  and  a 
half  million  acres.  They  are  of  three  kinds: 
Historic  landmarks,  historic  mountains,  and  pre- 
historic remains,  and  natural  monuments  such  as 
caves,  natural  bridges,  the  Muir  Woods  and  the 
Grand  Canyon. 


Sweetser's  White  Mountain  Guide.     By   M. 

F.  Sweetser.   Houghton,  MiflSin.   387  pp.   111.  $2.75. 

A  revised  edition,  with  maps  and  views,  of  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  guide-books  and  regional 
handbooks  in  the  country.  A  feature  of  this 
edition  is  a  list  of  altitudes  above  sea-level,  of 
peaks,  valleys,  villages,  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
White  Mountain  country  and  of  points  seen  from 
its  summits.  The  Federal  Government  now 
owns  400,000  acres  of  forests  in  various  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  taken  over  the  greater  part  of  Crawford 
Notch.  Information  for  prospective  campers  in 
that  region  may  be  had  from  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  Gorham,  N.  H.,  and  from  the  State 
Forester,  Concord,  N.  H.  This  new  edition  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Nelson,  assisted  by 
members  of  the  Appalachian   Mountain   Club. 

Through  Lapland  with  Skis  and  Reindeer. 
By  Frank  Hedges  Butler.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  & 
Co.     286  pp.     111.     $4. 

Lapland  is  a  part  of  the  world  with  which 
America  can  have  little  contact  until  after  the 
war.  It  is  pictured  for  us  by  Mr.  Butler  as  a 
new  winter  playground  made  accessible  by  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  from  Petrograd  to  Alex- 
androvsk,  but  that  is  all  in  the  future.  Until  now 
the  land  and  people  have  been  primitive  in  the 
extreme  and  the  accounts  that  were  given  by 
travelers  among  the  Laplanders  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  hold  true  in  the  main  to-day. 
Mr.  Butler's  account  of  his  own  travels  in  that 
faraway  land  makes  an  entertaining  story. 


THREE  BOOKS  FOR  WOMEN  VOTERS 


The  New  Voter.  By  Charles  Willis  Thomp- 
son.    Putnam.     39  pp.     $L50. 

This  is  not  a  guide  for  the  actual  process  of 
casting  a  ballot,  but  an  analysis  of  practical  poli- 
tics for  women  who  are  anxious  to  undertake 
their  new  responsibilities  with  understanding.  It 
is  written  in  a  popular,  readable  style  that  holds 
the  attention  and  fixes  the  facts  in  memory.  The 
chapters  were  originally  contributed  to  the  New 
York   Times. 

Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows.       By  Rose  Falls 

Bres.     Button.     267  pp.    $2. 

Some  time  ago  a  small  book  dealing  with  legal 
conditions  affecting  women  and  minors,  called 
"The  Law  and  the  Woman,"  appeared  in  a  small 
edition,  found  a  ready  sale,  and  was  soon  out  of 
print.  This  volume  is  an  enlarged,  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  earlier  book,  and  is  an  invaluable 
manual  of  legal  first  aid  for  women.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  as  they  affect  women  are  clearly 
stated,  stripped  of  all  technical  and  confusing 
phraseology.  It  should  be  in  every  woman's 
home  library. 


Capital  To-Day:  A  Study  of  Recent  Eco- 
nomic Development.  By  Herman  Cahn.  Put- 
nam.   376  pp.     $2. 

While  this  book  has  not  been  prepared  espe- 
cially for  women,  it  would  be  advisable  for  every 
woman  who  intends  to  use  the  ballot  or  to  assume 
any  responsibility  of  citizenship  to  read  it.  This 
is  a  second  edition  of  a  study  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  the  economic  factors 
that  affect  your  home,  the  countryside,  town,  city, 
every  development  of  civilized  life  that  surrounds 
you.  Since  the  Civil  War  the  economic  develop- 
ment- of  the  United  States  unfolds  a  more  mar- 
velous romance  than  any  Eastern  tale  of  mystery 
and  magic.  Some  of  the  many  topics  of  the  book 
are:  The  science  of  economics,  the  functions  of 
money,  money  tokens,  totality  of  the  money  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  the  cycle  of  industrial 
capital  and  its  concentration,  and  the  mystery  of 
capitalism.  No  one,  man  or  woman,  can  vote" 
intelligently  without  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  govern  the  production  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  material  means  of  life  in  human 
society. 
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POETRY  AND  STUDIES  OF  VERSE 


<<'T^HE  Posthumous  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles 
1  Swinburne,"^  collected  and  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse  and  Thomas  James  Wise,  were 
largely  recovered  from  old  newspaper  parcels 
tucked  away  on  bookshelves  from  time  to  time 
by  the  poet  during  his  residence  with  Watts  Dun- 
ton  at  "The  Pines."  These  poems  cover  a  period 
of  fifty  years,  1857-1907,  and  include  the  "Border 
Ballads,"  several  odes,  miscellaneous  verse  and 
ballads,  parodies,  fragments,  and  sketches  for 
longer  poetical  work  never  completed.  In  them 
the  Swinburnian  rhythms  and  cadences  are  in 
evidence,  but  the  fiery  ardor  of  his  best  work  is 
lacking;  they  are  as  empty  shells  of  his  splendor, 
sound  and  fury  of  words.  The  "Ode  to  Maz- 
zini"  and  another  to  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  certain 
short  poems  deserve  a  place  with  his  former 
published  work,  but  for  the  most  part  it  had  been 
wiser  to  leave  these  late  moultings  of  genius  in 
their  quiet  obscurity  in  the  newspaper  parcels  at 
"The  Pines."  One  is  impressed,  however,  through- 
out these  posthumous  poems  with  a  haunting 
feeling  of  Swinburne's  likeness  in  his  idealization 
of  human  liberty  to  Shelley.  In  these  echoes  one 
senses  it  as  securely  as  in  his  perfervid  poems  of 
republicanism  and  remembers  that  Swinburne 
wrote  to  his  youngest  sister  in  November,  1892: 
"I  must  say  it  is  funny,  not  to  say  uncanny,  how 
much  there  is  in  common  between  us  two  (himself 
and  Shelley)  .  .  .  And  yet  nobody  ever  pre- 
tended to  think  me  an  imitator  or  follower  of 
my  elder  born." 

"Evening  Hours,"^  by  the  late  Emile  Verhaeren, 
is  the  last  volume  of  his  beautiful  trilogy  of 
which  the  other  volumes  are  "Sunlit  Hours"  and 
"Afternoon."  Together  they  form  one  of  the 
greatest  tributes  ever  paid  to  any  wife  by  any 
husband.  In  "Evening  Hours,"  the  poems  of  the 
closing  days  of  their  married  love,  he  affirms 
once  more  the  old  Greek's  cry  that  the  only  assur- 
ance of  immortality  lies  within  the  loyalty  of 
enduring  love  between  man  and  woman.  Ver- 
haeren says:  "Nothing  dies  that  dares  love 
loyally." 

The  indomitable  spirit  of  unconquered  Belgium, 
"wearing  her  vyounds  as  flowers,"  speaks  through 
the  poems  of  Emile  Cammaerts.  The  verses  of 
his  last  collection,  "Messines  and  Other  Poems,""^ 
were  written  from  Easter,  1916,  to  August,  1917. 
In  them  one  hears  many  voices,  and  through 
them  all  the  voice  of  a  nation  that  awaits  the 
morning  of  its  resurrection.  The  texts  of  the 
poems  are  given  in  both  French  and  English. 
Cammaerts  rises  above  even  his  own  high  aver- 
age of  poetic  excellence  in  a  tribute  to  Emile  Ver- 
haeren, the  greatest  of  all  the  Belgian  poets.  The 
English  free  verse  translation  does  scant  justice 
to  the  rhythms  of  the  French  original. 

TO    EMII.E    VERHAEREN 

We  will  raise  him  a  tomb 
Which  neither  age  nor  time 
Can   ever   touch, 

M'osthunious  I'oeins  of  Algernon  Charles  S\vinl)urnc. 
Lane.      194   pp.      $1.50.     , 

-Evening   Hours.      By   Einilc  Verhaeren.      Lane.   7.'    i)i>. 

$1. 

•''Messines  and  Other  Poems.  TJv  Km  tic  C  animiierts. 
Lane.      119   pp.      $1.25. 


Where   solemnly   will    sound 

The  echo  triumphing 

Of  his  rhythmic  verse. 

It  will  be  in  a  field  there  on  the  Scheldt, 

Lashed  by  the  wind, 

Beaten  by  the  tide, 

Bfhind  a  dyke  where  silently 

The  ships  will  glide 

Against  a  stormy  sky. 

'Tis  there  where  we  will  plant  it 

At  the  hour  of  the  great  return, 

Not  like  a  heavy  barren  stone. 

But  like  a  mighty,  fertile  tree, 

Whose  delicate,  waving  shadow 

Sifts  the  light  of  day; 

Not  like  marble,  calm  and  cold, 

Placed  o'er  an  empty  pit. 

But  like  a  tree  of  bark  and  wood 

Where  ardent  life  and  greedy  joy 

Pulse  in  its  every  le^f 

As  to  so  many  finger  tips; 

Not  like  a  mourning  monument. 

But  like  a  tree  rustling  with  life 

And  full  of  dreams, 

Whose  roots  drink  on  unceasingly 

From  the  country's  very  heart."  , 

The  untimely  death  of  Adelaide  Crapsey, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Algernon  Crapsey,  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  prevented  the  completion  of  her  studies 
in  prosody,  which  would  have  solidly  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  verse  structure. 
In  the  section,  "Cinquains,"  of  her  volume, 
"Verse,"*  published  shortly  after  her  death,  the 
subtlety  of  her  lyricism  hinted  at  research  beyond 
that  of  the  average  versifier.  Seldom  have  poets 
approached  the  magic  of  several  of  these  brief 
poems.  "Warning,"  which  seemingly  presaged 
her  own  death,  has  a  strange,  eyrie  music  that 
defies  analysis: 

"Just  now 

Out  of  the  strange 

Still  dusk  ...   as  strange,  as  still  .  .  . 

A  white  moth  flew.     Whv  am  I  grown 

So  cold?" 

In  an  essay,  "A  Study  in  English  Metrics,'"  her 
theories  of  phonetic  word  structure  as  related  to 
poetry  are  now  given  to  the  public.  And  for  the 
first  time  the  vocabularies  of  English  poets  are 
arranged  in  tables  according  to  the  percentage  of 
polysyllables  employed.  Poets  are  accustomed  to 
scan  their  work  metrically;  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously they  take  heed  of  the  phonetic  units. 
The  poet  who  does  not  know  how  his  verse  should 
be  read  is  not  a  poet.  Phonetic  forms  have  their 
own  meaning  quite  apart  from  the  sense  of  the 
words.  'Fake,  for  illustration,  Coleridge's 
"Kubla  Khan."  Here  is  a  poem  where  the  pho- 
netic structure  triumphs  alike  over  the  metrical 
form  and  the  ideas  expressed.  Both  vanish  out  of 
mind  before  the  phonetic  feet  of  a  fourth  dimen- 
sional realm  of  poesy  which  is  sheer  music. 

'Verse.  Hy  .Adelaide  Crai)sey.  The  Manas  Press, 
Rochester,    N'    Y.      95    pp.      $1. 

'A  Stiuiy  in  English  Metrics.  Ry  Aiielaide  Crai>sey. 
Knopf.      80   pp.      $1. 


WAR  DEBTS  AND  TAXATION 

WITH  the  completion  of  four  years  of  both  in  money  and  in  goods  from  the  con- 
war  the  debt  pyramid  rises,  but  does  quered  nations  and  has  probably  been  able  to 
not  broaden  at  its  base.  The  direct  war  cost  offset  to  a  fair  extent  the  loans  to  her  bank- 
from  August  1,  1914,  to  August  1,  1918,  rupt  associates  by  the  toll  taken  from  Bel- 
may  be  put  down  as  approximately  $150,-  gium,  Rumania,  Serbia,  France,  and  Russia. 
000.000,000.  Nearly  as  much  is  being  ex-  With  Great  Britain  her  largest  credits 
pended  per  annum  to  finance  this  great  were  those  made  to  Russia,  the  weakest 
struggle  as  was  employed  in  the  first  two  financially  of  her  allies,  whereas  50  per  cent, 
years.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  of  the  loans  of  the  United  States  have  been 
United  States  illustrates  this  fact.  From  to  Great  Britain,  the  strongest  financially  of 
April  1,  1917,  to  the  end  of  June  that  year  her  allies.  In  discussing  the  British  budget 
the  whole  outlay  by  this  country  was  about  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  April  Bonar 
$1,250,000,000.  In  the  twelve  months  to  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said  he 
June  30,  1918,  it  was  $12,500,000,000,  or  did  not  believe  the  Russian  debt  should  be 
ten  times  that  of  the  earlier  period.  For  regarded  as  bad,  for  the  country  has  very 
the  month  of  July  just  concluded  the  esti-  great  resources  and  sooner  or  later  a  stable 
mates  ran  to  $2,000,000,000,  or  an  annual  government  will  develop.  He  thought,  how- 
cost  of  $24,000,000,000.  It  is  apparent,  ever,  that  "national  accounts  should  be  kept 
therefore,  that  if  peace  does  not  come  before  in  the  same  way  as  business  accounts  and 
the  middle  of  1919  the  war  debt  of  the  na-  for  the  time  being  we  must  allow  not  only 
tions  will  be  close  to  $200,000,000,000.  for  what  is  happening  in  Russia,  but  for  the 
As  a  background  for  the  argument  for  possibility  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  we 
higher  and  more  general  taxes  which  follows,  might  not  be  able  to  rely  on  receiving  imme- 
the  writer  will  repeat  the  war  costs  of  the  diately  the  interest  due  us  by  our  allies."  He 
belligerent  countries,  published  in  the  Re-  made  the  radical  proposal,  therefore,  that  at 
VIEW  OF  Reviews  a  few  months  ago,  but  the  end  of  next  year  (March  31,  1919)  half 
now  brought  to  date  to  cover  the  whole  the  debts  of  the  Allies  to  Great  Britain,  the 
period  of  the  war.  These  figures  do  not  debts  due  from  the  Dominions  and  from 
pretend  to  be  more  than  close  approxima-  India,  in  full,  be  written  off  for  a  total  of 
tions,  and  are  as  follows:  ,  $5,600,000,000. 

In  the  past  month   the  credit  of   Russia, 

Great  Britain  ^^l'^5^'??^'?^5  as  expressed  in  the  price  of  her  external  loans 

British  Colonies   2,000,000,000  ,•  ,  ,1  1         •  11 

Prance  24  000  000  000  '^""   "^^   ruble  currency,   has   improved   and 

Russia   20,OOo'ooo,'ooo  there  has  been  quite  free  buying  in  London 

Italy  5,000,000,000  and  in  New  York  of  her  securities.     What 

United  States 15,000,000,000  ^^^  f^^^^^e  value  of  the  I.  O.  U.'s  of  Russia 

Total  Allies  $100,000,000,000  ^^'^    i"    Fngland,    France,    and    the    United 

Germany    32,000,000,000  States  may  be  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 

Austria-Hungary   20,000,000,000  progress  made   in   the   next   iew   months   by 

T-      I  /-         1  T^  TJTTTmrTTr  the  Allies  in  pulling  Russia  out  of  the  in- 
Total  Central  Powers $52,000,000,000  .      1        .   /  •         r     1       r^  •!• 

Total  all  nations $152,000,000,000  creasmgly    tight    grip   of    the    German    mili- 
tarists.    Fortunately  only  about  3  per  cent. 
In    the    amount    fixed    for    Great    Britain  of  the  total  loans  of  this  country  to  the  En- 
there    is   an    item   of   $7,500,000,000    repre-  tente  were  to  Russia. 

senting  loans  made  to  April   1,   1918,  to  her  The  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  other  na- 

allies.      The    $15,000,000,000    cost    to    the  tions    to    the    United    States   will    be    much 

United    States   includes   credits   of   consider-  swifter  than   with   Great   Britain   and   Ger- 

ably    over    $6,000,000,000    granted    to    the  many.     Consequently,  their  carrying  charges 

members    of    the    Entente.       Germany    has  after  the  war  will  be  greater  than  here  and 

probably   advanced   some   billions   of   dollars  the  need  of  a  taxation  policy  to  carry  over 

to  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  a  long  period  of  years  is  among  the  most  per- 

On  the  other  hand,  she  has  realized  vast  sums  plexing  of  problems   facing  their  statesmen. 
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To  what  extent  the  cost  of  the  war  ($152,- 
000,000,000)  has  been  met  by  borrowing 
may  be  suggested  by  the  statement  that,  un- 
til this  year,  r^one  of  the  belligerents,  save 
Great  Britain,  has  raised  as  much  as  $1,000,- 
000,000  in  taxes  to  meet  their  annual  budget. 
For  the  four  years  to  August  1,  1918,  the 
whole  amount  of  tax  levies  by  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies,  the  United  States, 
France,  Italy,  and  Germanv  was  roughly 
$5,000,000,000.  Of  this  Great  Britain 
raised  over  half  and  the  United  States  30 
per  cent.  The  former  has  met  25  per  cent, 
of  her  war  costs  by  taxation  and  the  latter, 
in  the  first  full  year  of  her  part  in  the 
struggle,  raised  about  30  per  cent,  of  her 
direct  and  indirect  war  expenditures  through 
taxes.  France  has  borrowed  89  per  cent,  and 
supplied  the  other  1 1  per  cent,  by  taxing  her 
people,  while  Italy  has  taxed  for  9  per  cent, 
and  borrowed  91  per  cent. 

The  taxes  to  be  imposed  by  Great  Britain 
for  the  year  ending  next  March,  of  $4,200,- 
000,000,  will  be  nearly  four  times  her  pre- 
war national  debt  and  those  proposed  by 
Congress  will  be  eight  times  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  when  we  entered  the  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  figures  of 
the  amounts  raised  in  Germany  from  taxes. 
In  many  instances  estimates  rendered  when 
taxes  were  proposed  have  not  been  realized 
by  a  wide  margin.  The  people  have  been, 
as  a  whole,  opposed  to  financing  the  war 
cost  by  imposts  on  their  income  or  current 
profits.  Commodities  have  been  taxed,  the 
poorer  classes  bearing  the  burden  while  the 
wealthier  have  been  exempt.  The  latter 
control  the  government  and  the  government 
is  apparently  timid  about  making  them  pay 
their  share  of  the  war  burden  for  fear  they 
would  not  subscribe  liberally  to  war  loans. 
If  the  full  budget  of  taxes  were  to  be  ac- 
complished, however,  Germany  would  prob- 
ably realize  this  year  about  $750,000,000,  or 
6  per  cent,  of  her  war  cost.  This,  however, 
would  be  a  much  higher  percentage  than  had 
heretofore  obtained.  A  German  writer  indi- 
cated a  short  time  ago  that,  following  the 
war,  Germany  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide $3,500,000,000  per  annum  through  tax- 
ation (an  amount  three  times  her  pre-war 
debt)  and  that  this  would  mean  a  levy  of  50 
per  cent,  on   large  fortunes. 

The  increasing  demand  for  higher  taxa- 
tion to  provide  ways  and  means  to  finance 
the  war  is  due  to  the  alarming  expansion 
everywhere  in  the  paper  currency  and  its 
attendant   evil    of    inflation.      Credit   to-dav 


is  highest  in  those  countries  that  have  taxed 
the  most  and  borrowed  the  least  in  propor- 
tion to  their  war  budgets.  It  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  nations  that  could 
least  afford  to  borrow  on  account  of  their 
huge  debts  existing  prior  to  1914  have  been 
the  ones  which  have  taxed  in  moderation. 

Both  France  and  Italy  were  able  to  carry 
higher  taxes  than  those  which  they  imposed 
in  the  first  two  years  of  their  war  period. 
Both  are  now  laying  higher  taxes  on  their 
people.  France,  long  opposed  to  an  income- 
tax,  finally  yielded  to  it  and  has  been  the 
first  to  put  into  effect  a  tax  on  luxuries  which 
Great  Britain  has  followed  and  which  the 
United  States  will  imitate.  Italy  has  re- 
cently completed  her  income-tax  returns  for 
1917-18  which  show  nearly  $70,000,000  re- 
alized, a  sum  which  compares  favorably  with 
the  income-taxes  collected  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1916,  viz.,  $67,943,- 
594,  while  her  super-profit  tax  brought  in 
nearly  $90,000,000,  or  more  than  $33,000,- 
000  than  this  country  collected  from  her  cor- 
porations the  year  they  did  the  greatest 
volume  of  business  in  their  history. 

The  rising  cost  of  Canada's  share  of  the 
war  has  brought  a  change  in  her  fiscal  policy 
involving  higher  income  and  excess  profits 
taxes  and  a  proposal  for  land-value  taxes.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  neutrals  of  Europe  and 
South  America,  prospering  greatly  from  the 
war  in  some  of  their  industries  and  in  the 
production  of  commodities  and  raw  mattr. 
als,  checked  the  inflation  and  extravagance 
that  have  resulted  from  an  excess  of  credits 
in  the  United  States  and  in  London  and 
Paris,  by  at  least  moderate  income-taxes  and 
taxes  on  the  high  returns  on  capital  invested 
of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and  the  ship-owner. 

The  growth  in  the  United  States  of  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  and  corporation  piofits  in 
the  last  three  years  is  indicated  below,  as 
follows : 

1916 $125,000,000 

1917 '387,000,000 

1918    2,821,000,000 

^Including  immitions  tax. 

Those  who  paid  the  tax  in  1916  probably 
thought  their  individual  allotment  too  small 
for  the  Government  to  bother  with.  Those 
who  had  to  face  the  increased  normal  tax 
in  the  >ear  following  were  not  inconven- 
ienced by  it.  It  was  a  different  story,  how- 
ever, when  the  tax  day  came  around  last 
June.  Pa>meiit  then  was  in  a  sum  that 
hurt.     Man\'  had  to  borrow  in  order  to  pay 
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and  many  others  accepted  the  5  per  cent, 
penalty  and  took  the  period  of  grace  that  it 
gave  them.  The  sooner  the  individual  who 
is  in  the  income-paying  class  cuts  down  his 
manner  of  living  and  puts  aside  a  tax  fund 
for  1919,  the  better  oft  he  and  his  country 
will  be ;  for  to  borrow  to  pay  taxes  is  as  un- 
economic and  as  demoralizing  as  to  borrow 
on  a  title-free  home  to  provide  oneself  with 
an   automobile. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  most  efiective 
ways  to  bring  a  country  to  a  sense  of  what 
war  means  and  the  sacrifices  and  denials  it 
imposes  is  through  taxation  that  does  not  in- 


fringe on  capital  saved,  but  pares  the  family 
budget  down  to  the  strict  essentials.  This 
is  all  that  the  new  tax  law  will  do  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases.  It  is  no  great  burden  for  a 
man  with  an  income  or  salary  of  $3000  to 
pay  a  tax  of  $150,  or  one  with  an  income  of 
$5000  to  give  up  from  $300  to  $400,  and  an 
income  of  $10,000  can  well  afford  a  conces- 
sion to  the  Government  of  from  $1000  to* 
$1500.  It  is  in  about  these  proportions  that 
the  next  levy  must  be  made  if  the  $8,000,- 
000,000  demanded  by  Secretary  McAdoo  is 
to  be  raised  from  the  income  and  profits  of 
the  current  calendar  year. 


INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No. 955.    GETTING  SEVEN  PERCENT  ON  A 
SMALL  INVESTMENT 

I  need  to  secure  at  least  7  per  cent,  on  a  small  invest- 
ment. Can  such  an  investment  be  made  with  safety? 
If  so,  what  would  you  recommend?  What  is  the  high- 
est rate  of  interest  that  can  be  secured  on  good  munici- 
pal bonds?  What  are  the  opportunities  for  safe  invest- 
ment in  the  South  American  securities  as  compared 
with  domestic  securities? 

Even  in  these  times  of  extraordinarily  high 
money  rates  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  invest- 
ments of  the  highest  grade  and  most  conserva- 
tive class  to  yield  as  much  as  7  per  cent.  This 
will  perhaps  be  clear  to  you  if  we  point  to  the 
fact  that  standard  railroad  bonds,  such  as  are 
legal  investments  for  savings  bank  and  trust 
funds  in  New  York  State,  are  not  obtainable  at 
prices  to  yield  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age and  that  the  best  municipal  bonds  are  not 
obtainable  to  yield  more  than  43^  per  cent,  to  4^ 
per  cent.  However,  7  per  cent,  is  obtainable  with 
a  good  degree  of  underlying  security.  In  this 
class  of  investment,  we  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion recently  to  mention  such  current  offerings 
as  Armour  &  Company  6  per  cent,  convertible 
debentures,  maturing  serially  from  1919  to  1924 
inclusive;  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 
7  per  cent,  notes ;  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power 
of  St.  Louis  7  per  cent,  notes  and  some  of  the 
Foreign  Government  bonds  like  the  Anglo- 
French  5  per  cents.,  due  October  15th,  1920. 

To  refer  again  to  the  market  for  municipal 
bonds:  We  have  already  indicated  that  the 
highest  grade  investments  of  this  class  cannot 
be  obtained  to  yield  more  than  4^  to  4^  per 
cent.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  5  per 
cent,  and  better  on  a  good  class  of  such  bonds  if 
marketability  be  sacrificed.  Such  securities  are 
not  offered  regularly  in  the  open  market,  but 
are  almost  exclusively  handled  in  a  private  way 
by  banking  firms  specializing  in  municipal  obli- 
gations. We  suggest  that  you  get  in  direct  per- 
sonal touch  with  two  or  three  such  firms  with 
the   idea    of   haxing  them    submit   their   offerings. 

South  American  investments,  we  believe,  ought 
to  be  chosen  nowadays  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion. We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  investment  market  which  does 
not  carry  with  it  a  considerable  element  of  busi- 
ness risk.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  current 
offerings    of    corporation    securities    in    the    South 


American  field  is  that  of  the  6  per  cent,  ten- 
year  notes  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway, 
which  were  distributed  here  two  or  three  years 
ago  at  slightly  under  par  but  which  can  now  be 
bought  somewhere   between   75    and    80. 

No.  956.    FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BONDS 

I  have  on  hand  a  little  money  which  I  had  intended 
investing  in  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  but  read 
recently  an  announcement  in  the  newspapers  that  these 
bonds  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  market  for  the 
present.     What  would  you  advise  me  to  do? 

The  announcement  which  you  saw  referred  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  offering  of  these  bonds  by 
the  Land  Banks  themselves.  We  believe  a  small 
amount  of  the  last  offering  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  distributing  banking  houses 
and  that  bonds  can  be  bought  now  at  a  slight 
advance  in  price,  so  that  if  you  are  predisposed 
toward  this  type  of  investment  there  is  no  need 
of  your  money  remaining  idle.  It  is  our  opinion, 
by  the  way,  that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds 
are   a   first-rate   investment  medium. 

No.  957.  CHICAGO  &  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  REFUND- 
ING BONDS 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  something  about  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds?  What 
is  the  position  of  this  issue  with  respect  to  the  other 
obligations  of  the  road;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  ahead 
of  it?  Is  interest  being  paid  on  these  bonds,  and  if 
not,  when  was  the  last  payment  made?  What  do  you 
think  are  the  future   prospects  of  these  bonds? 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  IlKnois  refunding  4 
per  cents.,  of  which  there  are  about  $18,000,000 
outstanding,  are  junior  in  lien  to  $2,736,000  First 
Consolidated  6  per  cents.;  $21,343,000  General 
Consolidated  First  5  per  cents.;  and  $6,000,000 
Receivers'  certificates. 

Under  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  reorgani- 
zation plan  all  of  that  Company's  former  interest 
in  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  was  relin- 
quished and  the  latter  road  continues  to  be  oper- 
ated by  the  receivers,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
found  impossible  thus  far  to  work  out  for  it  a 
satisfactory  independent  reorganization  plan. 
The  July,  1914,  and  all  subsequent  interest  on  the 
refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds  is  in  default,  and 
while  we  cannot  definitely  forecast  the  future, 
we  are  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  reorganization  the  holders  of 
these  bonds  will  have  to  make  sacrifices. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


While  Senators  and  Representa- 

Creating  an         .  ,  ,  , 

Army  of  tivcs  werc  lor  the  most  part  tak- 
4.000,000  j^g  leaves  of  absence  and  visiting 
their  home  States  in  accordance  with  recess 
plans  that  had  been  unanimously  adopted, 
certain  decisions  of  great  moment  were  made 
at  Washington  which  required  Congressional 
ratification  and  some  curtailment  of  mem- 
bers' vacations.  The  main  decisions  were 
two  in  number,  the  first  calling  for  an  im- 
mense enlargement  of  the  army,  and  the 
second  calling  for  an  extension  of  the  age 
limits  of  the  Draft  law  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  requisite  number  of  soldiers.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  an  active  army  of  at  least 
4,000,000  men  in  the  near  future,  and  to 
have  not  less  than  3,200,000  soldiers  in 
France  by  the  end  of  next  May.  We  have 
now  perhaps  1,400,000  men  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  plans  call  for  sending  an 
average  of  at  least  200,000  per  month  during 
the  coming  nine  months.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  men  with  the  least  inconvenience  or  dis- 
turbance of  conditions,  it  had  been  decided 
to  extend  the  draft  age  so  as  to  include  for 
registration  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five. 


Results  of 

First  Draft 

Law 


Our  first  Conscription  Act  of  the 
present  war  became  a  law  on 
May  18,  1917,  only  a  few  weeks 
after  we  had  assumed  the  status  of  belliger- 
ency. There  was  much  opposition  to  that 
enactment  and  wide  differences  of  view  as 
to  the  proper  age  limits.  Finally  as  a  com- 
promise it  was  agreed  to  register  all  men  who 
were  fully  twenty-one  years  old  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1917,  and  who  were  not  beyond  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  It  was  expected  that  about 
ten  million  men  would  be  registered  under 
this  act,  and  the  estimate  proved  to  be  fairly 
correct.  A  few  months  ago  the  law  was 
amended    to    authorize    the    enrollment    of 


young  men  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  during  the  period  of  a  year  or 
more  following  the  first  registration.  It  was 
expected  that  this  would  add  another  million 
names.  This  estimate,  however,  was  far 
from  correct,  because  so  many  of  this  incre- 
ment had  already  joined  the  army  and  navy 
as  volunteers.  Out  of  a  total  registration  of 
something  more  than  ten  million  men  it  may 
be  said  that  in  round  figures  as  of  the  date 
of  September  1,  1918,  2,400,000  men  have 
been  selected  and  sent  to  the  training  camps. 
Of  the  remaining  millions,  a  certain  percent- 
age has  been  exempted  for  physical  reasons, 
another  element  because  of  enemy-alien  na- 
tionality, and  so  on.  The  greater  mass  of 
registrants  are  in  deferred  classes  by  reason 
either  of  their  having  families  dependent  on 
them  or  of  being  occupied  in  essential  indus- 
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tries,  such  as  farming  or  shipbuilding.  At 
first  much  mischief  was  done  by  the  crude- 
ness  of  the  rules  and  the  drafting  of  men 
whose  work  was  vital,  such  as  locomotive 
engineers,  expert  shipbuilders,  coal  miners, 
and  the  like.  These  mistakes  were  remedied 
by  a  revision  of  the  rules  and  a  better  scheme 
of  deferred  classification.  One  of  the  chief 
defects  of  the  system  w^as  the  lottery  scheme 
under  which  men  were  called  up  from  time 
to  time.  It  would  have  been  better  if  all 
examinations  and  classifications  had  been  im- 
mediate. The  entire  ten  million  might  have 
been  held  under  military  authority  and  re- 
quired to  serve  either  in  the  army  or  in  essen- 
tial work,  with  limited  home-guard  drill  and 
training  for  all  of  the  men  not  called  to  the 
camps.  Nevertheless,  the  draft  system  was  a 
great  success,  and  experience  fully  conquered 
all  opposition. 

In  our  opening  sentence  we  re- 
Acc'epted  fcrred  to  decisions  that  had  been 
made  and  to  the  fact  that  Con- 
gressmen were  summoned  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  "ratify."  In  the  case  of  the  first 
draft.  Congress  made  the  decisions  where 
points  were  in  dispute,  the  War  Department 
acquiesced,  and  the  President  ratified  by  his 
signing  the  bill  on  May  18,  1917.  In  the 
present  case,  the  main  decisions  were  made 
by  President  Wilson  as  commander-in-chief, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  of  the  General  Staff,  headed  by  General 
March.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  it 
had  been  proposed,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  army  appropriation  bill,  to  provide  for 
an  army  of  a  maximum  strength  of  five  mill- 
ion men,  this  number  having  been  called  for 
by  Colonel  Roosevelt,  ex-President  Taft,  and 
other  public  men.  The  President,  however, 
had  met  the  suggestion  with  the  question, 
''Why  limit  the  size  of  the  army?"  His  pro- 
posal was  to  allow  the  commander-in-chief  to 
call  out  men  as  they  could  be  used,  as  they 
might  be  needed,  and  as  the  circumstances 
might  require,  in  view  of  the  labor  demands 
of  war  industry  and  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  provide  ships,  food,  and  equipment. 
There  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion,  the 
ex-Presidents  having  rendered  a  very  useful 
service  by  advertising  to  the  whole  country 
the  fact  that  President  Wilson  would  un- 
doubtedly have  to  proceed  rapidly  and  make 
the  army  of  1919  fully  double  t-hat  of  the 
present  summer.  Before  the  Senators  had 
gone  for  their  recesses  they  had  proposed  to 
extend  the  draft  ages,  but  Secretary  Baker 


was  not  quite  prepared  to  have  the  action 
taken.  The  Administration  had  first  to  sat- 
isfy itself  that  the  country  would  willingly 
accept  so  radical  a  decision,  and  next  to  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  physically  possible  to 
carry  out  the  stupendous  undertaking  of  hav- 
ing a  trained  and  equipped  army  of  4,000,000 
men  before  next  June,  with  four-fifths  of 
them  on  European  soil.  Urgent  requests 
and  assurances  meanwhile  had  come  from  the 
Allies,  and  our  resources  of  labor  and  sup- 
plies had  been  fully  canvassed. 

Thus,  the  President  having  de- 
Limit   ^^  cided,  it  was  plain  that  Congress 

had  only  to  ratify,  because  there 
was  no  effective  opposition  in  any  quarter  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  nation's  war  program. 
Mr.  Baker  and  General  March  had  made 
their  statements  to  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  presided  over  by  Senator 
Chamberlain,  and  to  that  of  the  House,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Dent.  The 
enrollment  of  eighteen-year-old  boys  was  a 
point  evidently  involving  clear  differences  of 
opinion.  Military  men  always  favor  the  en- 
listing of  the  very  young,  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  drill  them,  hold  them  under  dis- 
cipline, and  give  them  the  semblance  of  a 
body  of  soldiers.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
testimony  of  experience  in  the  present  war, 
however,  that  the  maturity  of  older  men, 
with  more  development  of  mind  and  body,  is 
desirable  for  the  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  Some  boys,  of  course,  are  much  more 
mature  at  eighteen  than  are  others,  and  our 
Washington  authorities  are  humane  and  rea- 
sonable. They  have  no  intention  of  launch- 
ing a  "children's  crusade."  They  will  put 
an  end  to  what  has  been  a  rather  ill-con- 
trolled movement  of  voluntary  enlisting  on 
the  part  of  the  youngsters,  and  will  apply 
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more  scientific  principles  of  selection 
than  could  be  possible  under  the  old 
methods  of  drumming  up  boy  recruits 
for  the  navy,  the  marines,  and  other 
war-time  services. 

For     lack     of     quorums 

Twenty-flue       ^^  ,  .  , 

Millions  Must    Congrcss  coulo   not  take 
"Worker Fight"  ^^^  the  proposed  measure 

until  after  Monday,  the  19th,  but  it 
was  certain  enough  that  all  the  main 
points  decided  upon  by  the  Adminis- 
tration would  have  the  concurrence 
of  the  two  chambers.  It  was  hoped 
by  General  Crowder,  in  his  capacity 
as  Provost  Marshal,  that  a  somewhat 
early  day  in  September  might  be  fixed 
for  the  registration  of  about  13,000,- 
000  names,  of  which  10,000,000  will 
consist  of  those  men  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-one  and  forty-five, 
while  the  remainder  will  consist  of 
the  boys  between  eighteen  and  twen- 
tj^-one.  It  is  not  intended  to  change 
in  any  radical  way  the  existing  scheme 
of  classification.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  added  some 
new  rules  applicable  to  the  boys  under 
twenty.  Already  the  authorities  at 
Washington  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish good  results  by  compelling  those 
in  deferred  classes  to  work  steadily 
in  approved  callings,  under  penalty  of  being  skillfully  directed  and  gallantly  executed, 
put  into  the  first  draft  class  and  sent  per-  The  initiative,  after  the  middle  of  July,  had 
emptorily  into  the  army.     It  is  obvious  that      passed  from  the  German  High  Command  to 
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TARIES   OF     WAR 

(Sitting:  Secretary  Baker  [left],  Assistant  Secretary  Crowell.  Stand- 
ing: Assistant  Secretary  Stettinius,  Assistant  Secretary  Keppel) 


when  we  have  a  total  enrollment  approx- 
imating something  like  25,000,000  names  of 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  we  shall  have  a  country  that  can  be  made 
to  realize  in  a  wholly  new  way  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war  and  that  every  able-bodied  man 
must  ''work  or  fight."  Concentrated  effort 
on  essential  lines  will  fill  the  labor  gaps. 

The    reason    for    our    extraordi- 

Comnient  in  r  t^ 

the  Historical  nary  movement  or  men  to  Lu- 
*"*'  rope  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July  has  already  been  fully  stated. 
The  British  and  French  armies  were  in 
danger  because  they  lacked  sufficient  reserves 
to  meet  the  enormous  concentration  of  Ger- 
man military  strength  on  the  West  front. 
Our  supply  of  a  million  men  in  short  order 
relieved  the  strain.  The  British,  French, 
Italian,  and  American  armies  became  one 
great  force  under  the  supreme  command  of 
General  Foch.  The  German  offensives  were 
checked    and    Allied    counter-offensives   were 


the  Allies.  The  immediate  object  had  been 
to  meet  a  situation  which  threatened  the  loss 
of  Amiens,  of  Rheims,  of  Paris,  of  the  Chan- 
nel ports.  This  crisis  had  been  completely 
passed  by  the  middle  of  August.  How  it 
had  been  accomplished  is  most  admirably  ex- 
plained for  our  readers  in  Mr.  Simonds'  in- 
dispensable article  in  the  present  number  of 
this  Review,  following  his  remarkably  ac- 
curate anal3'sis  and  forecast  contributed  to 
the  August  number.  It  is  now  certain  that 
Germany  cannot  win  the  war  on  the  West- 
ern front  this  year.  The  Emperor  and 
the  High  Command  had  promised  to  the 
German  nation  a  peace  this  summer  as  the 
result  of  overwhelming  victories,  including 
the  occupation  of  Paris.  They  came  peril- 
ously near  succeeding;  but  we  are  already 
able  to  admit  this  as  a  comment  in  the  his- 
torical tense,  quite  as  if  we  were  talking 
about  something  that  had  happened  long  ago. 
Leaving  the  historical  tense,  however,  and 
returning   to    present    things,    it   is   conceded 
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that  the  Allies  have  not  yet  sufficient  mili- 
tary strength  to  drive  the  Germans  back  to 
the  Rhine  in  what  remains  of  the  fighting 
season  of  1918. 

We  may  hope  to  see  a  very  con- 

NoLU  for  .  ,  ,1  .  c      y         r^ 

Supreme  Effort  siderable  retirement  or  the  Lrer- 
-thsr,  Peace  ^^^^  toward  the  Belgian  line  be- 
fore winter,  but  all  military  authorities  on 
the  Allied  side  warn  us  not  to  expect  too 
much.  America  entered  the  war  to  help  the 
right  side  win,  and  to  establish  peace  on 
sound  principles  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. In  order  to  end  the  war  decisively 
in  the  year  1919,  every  one  of  the  Allied 
powers  must  exert  the  greatest  possible 
energy.  When  you  make  war  you  must  con- 
centrate, and  your  effort  must  be  supreme. 
Otherwise  you  prolong  the  war,  sacrifice 
life  in  greater  measure,  and  multiply  every 
kind  of  misery  and  disorder.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do,  therefore,  is  to  meet  Germany's 
military  challenge  and  to  crush  Teutonic 
force  by  the  sheer  preponderance  of  Allied 
force.  There  is  not  the  faintest  present  indi- 
cation of  any  other  decent  alternative.  Never 
at  any  moment  since  she  began  the  war,  more 
than  four  years  ago,  has  Germany  been  more 
fully  committed  to  policies  of  conquest  than 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Never  at  any 
time  in  all  the  centuries,  if  we  read  history 
aright,  has  it  been  more  necessary  than  at 
this  time  to  meet  military  aggression  in  the 
name  of  libert}^  and  human  rights.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  by  the  Allies,  not  to  com- 
promise with  German  militarism  but  to  de- 
feat it  thoroughly ;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  organizing  forces  so  powerful  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  Germany  to  make  a 
prolonged  resistance. 

* 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  wish 
Number"  to  sacrificc  the  valued  lives  of 
our  heroic  American  soldiers.  It 
is  plain,  however,  upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, that  the  best  way  to  save  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  already  gone  to  France  is  to 
give  them  the  largest  possible  support.  Our 
men  will  fight  in  any  case ;  and  the  stronger 
they  are  in  numbers  and  equipment,  so  that 
they  may  overpower  the  enemy,  the  smaller 
will  be  their  sacrifice  of  life.  We  have  now 
the  mechanism  for  receiving  great  numbers 
of  untrained  men  and  converting  them  into 
soldiers.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  train  the 
second  million  and  the  third  million  than 
it  was  to  make  soldiers  out  of  the  first  mil- 
lion.    We  have  started  on  the  road  of  peace 


enforcement,   and   we   propose   to   make   the 
journey  successfully. 

^     .      ,       It  has  been  remarked  more  than 

Forging  the  .  ,  ,  , 

New  once  in  these  pages  that  what 
^"'''"'  is  called  ''man  power,"  and  esti- 
mated in  numbers  of  divisions  or  in  millions 
of  soldiers,  must  be  understood  as  implying 
also  the  modern  equipment — something  far 
more  complicated  than  the  calling  out  and 
training  of  men.  Our  young  Americans  are 
capable  and  brave,  but  they  cannot  stand  up 
against  Germans  who  are  supplied  with  mod- 
ern war  mechanisms,  unless  they  are  also 
supplied.  Much  the  more  perplexing  part 
of  the  preparedness  job  is  that  which  belongs 
to  the  war  industries.  There  has  been  some 
temptation  at  Washington  to  glorify  our 
performance  in  the  one  direction,  while  ob- 
scuring our  achievements  in  the  more  diffi- 
cult half  of  the  business.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  help  of  British  shipping  we  can 
have  more  than  three  million  men  in  France 
by  next  June.  But  the  Germans  are  fight- 
ing this  war  with  deadly  weapons  and  agen- 
cies, in  some  of  which  we  are  as  yet  inferior. 
It  is  understood  that  the  immense  gains  of 
the  Germans  in  their  offensives  this  year 
were  won  chiefly  by  the  use  of  what  is  known 
as  "mustard  gas."  The  Allies  are  also  using 
this  weapon,  but  thus  far  the  Germans  are 
far  superior  in  their  ability  to  make  and 
use  such  stuff  in  large  quantities.  Under 
General  Sibert's  direction  we  are  just  now 
entering  upon  a  large  gas-making  program. 
Professor  Baskerville,  who  is  himself  in  the 
very  heart  of  these  scientific  efforts,  writes 
a  valuable  article  for  our  readers  this  month 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  use  of  so-called 
"gas"  by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war, 
and  the  measures  that  are  now  being  taken 
to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  There 
is  much,  of  course,  that  cannot  as  yet  be  told. 

It  is  stated  that  we  are  soon  to 
^%og7a'm^  havc  teports :  (1)  from  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  has  been 
investigating  our  aircraft  situation,  and;  (2) 
from  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  aided  by  Hon.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  into  the  charges  of  waste  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  use  of  money  appropriated 
for  aircraft  production.  Careful  newspapers 
have  of  late  been  saying  very  little  upon  this 
subject,  partly  because  they  have  been  baffled 
in  trying  to  find  out  anything  reliable.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  have  trained  a  great  many 
aviators,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  we  are 
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using  aircraft  on  the  fighting  front.  That 
there  begins  to  be  an  appreciable  use  of 
American-made  airplanes  for  bombing  and 
other  purposes  at  the  front,  is  now  officially 
reported.  There  can  be  no  present  doubt 
about  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's effort  to  produce  aircraft ;  and  we 
are  justified  in  believing  that  the  program 
will  be  successful  on  a  very  large  scale  in 
the  near  future.  The  most  difficult  thing 
was  to  make  powerful  engines  in  large  num- 
bers, and  this  we  are  now  doing  in  the  per- 
fected Liberty  motor,  about  the  valuable 
character  of  which  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony. It  is  plain,  however,  that  this  new 
business  of  aircraft  production  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
German  inventions  with  further  inventions 
of  our  own.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
the  making  of  very  large  bombing  planes, 
and  already  it  has  been  shown  that  aircraft 
can  do  some  of  the  work  of  heavy  artillery. 
As  for  the  guns  themselves,  it  will  strain 
our  ordnance  program  to  give  an  adequate 
supply  of  artillery  to  the  large  armies  that 
vve  are  about  to  create.  We  are  making 
many  machine  guns,  but  not  enough.  Thus, 
to  I'epeat  our  warning,  it  will  be  relatively 
easy  to  enlist,  drill,  and  transport  what  in 
its  personnel  will  be  incomparably  the  finest 
army  in  all  history.  But  it  will  be  far  more 
difficult  to  give  these  splendid  men  the  quan- 
tities of  aircraft,  artillery,  '*gas"  shell,  and 
other  kinds  of  weapons  and  supplies,  without 
which  we  shall  have  put  them  at  a  cruel 
disadvantage,  and  subjected  them  to  an 
otherwise  needless  loss  of  life.  Hence  there 
must  be  redoubled  effort  to  make  munitions. 


@  Clinedinst  Studio 

MAJOR-GENERAL   WILLIAM    L.    SIBERT 

(General  Sibert  recently  returned  from  France  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  new  American  program  described  by  Dr. 
Baskerville  [see  page  273],  which  is  to  produce  gas 
shell  on  a  large  scale  and  devices  for  protection  against 
enemy  gas) 

The  one  great  business  of  civil- 

No  Trifling  in     •  ^u         x  a.    \^       ^ 

War  Woriii  i^ns,  tnereiore,  must  be  to  see 
that  the  army  has  its  full  indus- 
trial backing.  This  means  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical things,  some  of  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  specify.  First,  there  will  be  a  great 
scarcity  of  labor  for  direct  war  industry,  such 
as  shipbuilding,   steel-making,   and   the   like, 
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unless  there  is  fully  as  much  discipline  in  the 
moral  sense  among  industrial  workers  as 
among  the  men  who  wear  the  army  uniform. 
The  men  at  the  front  will  not  be  in  a  mood 
for  trifling  at  the  rear.  The  Government  has 
the  power  at  any  moment  when  it  thinks 
best  to  make  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  just  as  much  a  military  service  as  it 
has  made  the  railroads  that  it  operates  in 
France.  We  have  immense  shops,  factories, 
and  industrial  establishments  in  Europe,  as 
directly  controlled  by  military  authority  as 
are  the  battalions  on  the  fighting  front.  If 
efficiency  requires  it,  we  shall  carry  on  all  of 
our  war  industries  in  the  United  States  un- 
der strict  military  discipline,  with  every  man 
in  uniform.     But  that  will  not  be  required. 

^^  „,       ,      At  the  outset  we  made    a  great 

TheSlouenly  .  .,.,,.  , 

"Cost  Plus"  mistake  m  buiidmg  the  canton- 
Contracta  ^ntnts,  through  the  employment 
of  contractors  on  the  slovenly  ''cost  plus" 
plan,  instead  of  telling  the  army  to  build  its 
own  cantonments  through  its  own  engineer 
corps  and  other  suitable  branches,  just  as 
we  now  do  things  in  France.  We  were 
drafting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from 
all  the  skilled  trades,  and  these  men  in  their 
capacity  as  soldiers  should  have  rendered  the 
Government  the  services  for  which  they  were 
best  qualified  by  previous  experience.  The 
failure  to  do  these  things  in  the  right  way 


has  cost  the  Treasury  already  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  the 
greater  cost  that  has  accrued  to  the  country 
at  large  through  the  demoralization  of  labor 
and  industry  as  a  result  of  extravagant 
methods  in  public  work. 

War  Work  ^^^  country  is  well  aware  that 
Must  Be  it  is  paying  very  fancy  prices  for 
nerge  ic      ^jj  ^|^^  ^^^  supplies  it  gcts,  and  it 

will  be  content  to  pay  the  bills  if  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
there  must  be  efficiency.  The  cost  of  living 
in  the  industrial  districts  has  perhaps  risen 
40  per  cent.  The  public  is  willing  to  have 
wages  continue  to  stand  at  a  level  that  will 
much  more  than  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  But  it  is  not  willing  to  put  up  with 
slack  labor  or  irregularity.  The  Government 
provides  labor  boards  with  power  to  adjust 
all  grievances,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
strikes.  Twenty-five  million  men,  whose 
names  will  be  registered  for  military  service 
under  the  draft  acts,  must  either  fight  or 
work;  and  if  their  work  is  not  continuous 
and  energetic  they  should  be  put  at  once 
into  the  fighting  class.  When  once  regis- 
tered under  the  draft  acts  every  man  of  the 
entire  twenty-five  million  is  precisely  as  sub- 
ject to  the  call  and  to  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  as  are  the  men  who  have  al- 


A  CRIME  AGAINST  OUR  ARMY 

(An    English    cartoon,    fortunately    not    now    applicable    to  the    American    situation) 

From    Opinion    (London) 
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REGISTERED  MEN  UNDER  THE  FIRST  DRAFT  WHO  WERE  IN  DEFERRED  CLASSIFICATIONS.  CHIEFLY  BECAUSE  OF 
HAVING  DEPENDENTS.  AND  WHO  UNDER  RECENT  RULINGS  HAVE  BEEN  OBLIGED  TO  REGISTER  AT  GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  IN  ORDER  TO  ACCEPT  TRANSFER  FROM  NON-ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYMENT  TO  WAR  INDUSTRY 


ready  been  sent  to  France.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  have  a  commander-in-chief 
who  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  use  his 
power  and  to  see  that  those  who  were  kept 
at  home  to  do  war  work  were  serving  the 
country  as  faithfully  as  those  who  were  risk- 
ing their  lives  at  the  front. 


A  Badge  for 
AH  Regis- 
trants 


It  would  be  very  desirable  if  all 
of  the  twenty-five  million  mili- 
tary registrants  should  from  the 
very  day  of  registration  be  deemed  poten- 
tially, if  not  actively,  in  the  Government's 
military  service.  To  that  end,  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  is  not  enough  that  each  one  of  them 
should,  as  at  present,  be  required  to  carry 
about  with  him  a  registration  card.  They 
should  also  be  proud  to  wear  some  kind  of 
clearly  distinguished  mark — a  badge  of 
metal,  a  brassard  on  the  sleeve,  a  designated 
kind  of  headgejy,  or  whatever  might  be 
deemed  best.  The  millions  of  these  regis- 
trants who  are  not  called  are  sacredly  bound 
in  duty  to  work  hard  to  back  up  the  15 
per  cent,  or  more  of  their  number  who  will 
be  needed  for  soldiers.  Any  badge  they 
might  wear  would  be  a  mark  of  honor.  It 
would  mean  that  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
war  if  called,  and  were  pledged  in  any 
case  to  support  the  war  by  rendering  their 
best  services  wherever  the  Government  might 
prefer  to  have  them  work. 


The  Public 
and  Fuel 
Economu 


For  our  entire  country,  not 
counting  insular  possessions,  the 
present  estimated  population  is 
about  104,000,000.  This  great  population 
must  do  its  share  by  accepting  war  condi- 
tions. Many  millions  thus  far  have  been 
making  money,  wasting  food  and  other 
essential  materials,  having  fun,  and  shirking 


their  part.  At  this  moment  war  industry  is 
suffering  for  lack  of  sufficient  steel  and  other 
materials.  It  will  suffer  still  more,  per- 
chance, for  lack  of  sufficient  coal.  The 
entire  population  must  help  to  meet  this 
crisis.  Let  every  reader  of  this  Review, 
especially  the  women,  study  carefully  the 
two  articles  that  we  are  publishing  in  this 
number,  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic  use 
of  fuel.  These  articles  are  intended  to  show 
you  how  you  can  readily  save  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  of  your  usual  winter  coal  supply 
and  still  keep  comfortable  with  positive  bene- 
fit to  the  health  of  your  family.  Both  of 
these  articles  are  written  by  men  who  speak 
with  authority.  Public-spirited  women  who 
wish  to  help  win  the  war  can  do  so  by 
teaching  their  neighbors  how  to  save  fuel  as 
set  forth  in  these  articles.  In  many  neigh- 
borhoods coal  can  be  saved  and  railroad 
transportation  relieved  by  a  larger  use  of 
wood.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  wood 
goes  to  waste  in  the  form  of  decaying  trees, 
dead  branches  and  the  like.  In  Europe  all 
such  material  is  carefully  saved  and  used. 
American  women  should  dress  more  warmly 
indoors  and  keep  the  thermometer  nearer  60 
degrees  Fahrenheit  than  70. 

^    ^  „    .        The  saving  of  food  has  been  so 

Food  Saving  rr    •         i  11  11  1 

No  Real       emcientlv  preached  and  has  been 

Hardship  11  *       j      1  *.    •    ^* 

SO  well  organized  by  pat^riotic 
women  following  advice  of  the  Government 
that  we  may  merely  remark  that  we  can  do 
still  better  without  harm  to  ourselves  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  war  cause.  Most 
people  are  better  off  for  restricting  the  use 
of  sugar.  A  consumption  tax  on  sugar  of 
several  cents  a  pound  would  do  little  harm 
m  connection  with  the  rationing.  Most 
people    make    their    tea    and    coffee    far    too 
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MR.    BERNARD    M.    BARUCH,    OF    NEW    YORK 

(Whose  work  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
grows  more  sweeping  and  efficient  as  the  need  of  devot- 
ing the  nation's  rest)urces  to  war  ends  becomes  imperative) 

Strong.  There  should  be  a  large  revenue  tax 
on  tea  and  coffee  which  everybody  could 
pay  with  ease  by  the  simple  device  of  using 
more  hot  water.  It  has  not  been  creditable 
to  millions  of  otherwise  intelligent  American 
women  that  they  know  so  little  about  cook- 
ing and  real  food  values.  The  country  is 
fast  learning  to  use  more  peas  and  beans 
and  less  meat.  It  is  saving  transportation 
by  securing  a  higher  percentage  of  its  food 
supply  from  home  gardens  and  other  local 
sources.  If  we  send — as  we  will — more 
than  three  million  of  our  men  and  boys  to 
France  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace  not  to 
keep  them  supplied  w'ith  plenty  of  good  food 
from  home.  We  can  only  be  sure  of  doing 
this  by  stopping  all  waste,  restricting  the  use 
of  wheat  and  beef,  and  applying  both  brains 
and  industry  to  the  food  conservation  prob- 
lem.    Let  us  "Hooverize"  for  another  year! 

^^    ,,  In      discussing      these      matters 

The  New  ^  ... 

Phases  of      afresh    we    are    domg    it    m    the 

Conservation      i*    v.        r  u    n  ui 

light  ot  a  wholly  new  problem, 
created  by  the  vast  expansion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's military  program.  We  shall  have 
much  greater  need  to  economize  in  food  and 
in  fuel  this  coming  winter  than  last  winter. 
Everywhere  in  the  world  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  wool,  and  while  for  the  sake  of 
health  we  should  dress  comfortably  in  win- 
ter,  it  should   be  made   disgraceful   to   dress 


extravagantly.  There  will  be  nothing  so 
vulgar  and  so  far  from  good  form  as  to  pay 
undue  attention  to  alleged  "fashions"  as 
regards  costume.  In  every  other  country  on 
earth,  all  people,  whether  rich  or  poor,  are 
thankful  if  they  possess  a  supply  of  old 
clothes,  and  they  regard  it  as  patriotic  to 
bring  to  light  discarded  things  and  leave  the 
entire  new  wool  crop  for  army  use.  This  is 
no  minor  affair,  but  a  deadly  serious  one. 
Last  year  hundreds  of  our  boys  died  in  the 
camps  because  cold  weather  overtook  them 
before  the  Quartermaster's  Department  had 
got  their  winter  uniforms  and  overcoats 
ready.  Civilians  will  have  to  buy  many 
articles  of  dress ;  but  it  will  help  all  trades, 
including  the  clothing  trade  itself,  if  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  gets  as  much  wear 
as  possible  out  of  garments  already  in  hand. 
Give  the  new  wool  to  4,000,000  soldiers! 

,  ,      ^.,       That     the     Government     means 

Automobii*  .  •  1         r    1  1        f 

Makers  for  busincss  in  the  held  or  war  in- 
°''  dustry  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways  during  recent  weeks.  Thus  the  prin- 
cipal automobile  makers  went  to  Washing- 
ton last  month  and  offered  to  cut  down 
their  manufacture  for  the  coming  year  by 
50  per  cent.,  as  a  matter  of  economizing  in 
steel.  They  were  somewhat  surprised  at 
first,  when  Mr.  Baruch,  as  chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  informed  them  that 
they  must  reduce  their  output  by  exactly 
100  per  cent.,  because,  beginning  with  next 
January,  no  passenger  cars  whatsoever  could 
be  made.  He  went  further  and  stated  that 
certain  forehanded  manufacturers  who  had 
bought  large  quantities  of^  steel  ahead  must 
consider  that  the  Government  would  requisi- 
tion as  much  of  that  raw  material  as  it 
might  need  for  its  own  purposes.  The  auto- 
mobile-makers are  as  public-spirited,  intelli- 
gent, and  patriotic  citizens  as  any  others,  and 
of  course  they  accepted  the  Government's 
view  in  the  right  spirit.  This  will  not  mean 
disaster,  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  ample 
need  of  their  great  plants  for  making  army 
trucks,  farm  tractors,  aircraft  parts,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things  that  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  will  designate  as  essential. 
These  great  aggregations  of  capital  and  labor 
can  be  changed  from  their  normal  business 
to  some  kind  of  Governmental  production 
with  great  advantage  because  their  armies  of 
skilled  workmen  are  already  domiciled  in  the 
neighborhood,  while  much  of  their  physical 
plant  can  be  used  with  slight  alteration.  The 
more  readily  and  completely  the  automobile 
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industry  turns  to  war  work  the  sooner  it 
will  be  able  to  resume  its  regular  part 
in  the  business  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
country.     Look  out  for  a  great   1920! 

.  ,^       Meanwhile,     there     are     several 

Care  m  the  ..  i  -i         •  •         i 

Use  of  Motor  million  automoDiies  m  use  in  the 
"'^*  United  States,  and  most  of  them, 
with  reasonable  care,  can  be  kept  running 
for  several  years  longer.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  think  of  them  as  chiefly  used  for 
mere  pleasure  that  becomes  reprehensible  in 
war  time.  They  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  our  transporta'tion  system.  The  phy- 
sician uses  them  in  his  practice,  the  farmer 
employs  them  for  necessary  errands,  and 
their  use  promotes  war  effort  far  more  than 
it  hinders.  But  here  again  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  conscientious  care.  Rub- 
ber is  scarce,  and  tires  should  be  subjected 
to  as  little  wear  and  tear  as  possible.  There 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  petroleum  supplies, 
and  gasolene  should  not  be  used  too  freely. 
An  English  officer  waiting  to  cross  Fifth 
Avenue  the  other  day  remarked  that  there 
were  probably  more  motor  vehicles  in  use 
in  New  York  City  alone,  of  the  passenger 
t5'pe,  than  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
A  reasonable  use  of  automobiles  makes  for 
war  efficiency.    There  is  an  element  of  waste 


and  extravagance  that  could  be,  and  should 
be,  largely  eliminated. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 

America  as  i  i      n  •  c 

th«  Land  of  havc  been  wholly  unconscious  or 
uxury  ^^^  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  advanced  from  comparative  poverty  to 
unequalled  affluence.  Most  people  in  all 
countries,  and  through  all  ages,  have  lived 
close  to  the  border-lands  of  famine  and  epi- 
demic. No  great  population  in  all  history 
was  ever  so  luxurious  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  been  in  recent  years. 
There  has  been  an  amazing  advance  in 
the  standards  of  living;  and  we  should  aim 
to  have  both  town-dwellers  and  country 
people  live  still  more  decently  and  agreeably 
in  years  to  come.  But  a  high  standard  of 
living  is  compatible  with  simplicity  and 
thrift.  There  are  men  now  living  in  Wash- 
ington who  remember  when  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  cabinet  ministers.  Senators, 
and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  going 
to  market  in  the  morning,  with  their  baskets, 
and  carrying  home  the  supplies  that  they 
had  frugally  purchased.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  question  of  returning  to  old  ways  of  liv- 
ing, but  rather  a  question  of  utilizing  wisely 
our  new  advantages.  In  his  book  on  Amer- 
ica, written  a  few  years  ago,  a  famous  French 
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TWO    FAMOUS    BRITISH    LEADERS 

(Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig — from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles,  during  a  recess  of  the 
Inter-Allied    Conference) 

Senator,  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  declared 
that  his  own  country  could  Jive  in  comfort 
upon  what  Americans  waste  and  throw 
away.  When  the  French,  after  their  defeat 
by  Germany,  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
five  thousand  million  francs,  the  peasants 
met  the  bill  out  of  their  savings.  At  a  later 
period  they  lent  Russia  still  larger  sums 
which  Russian  savings  must  some  time  repay. 
Meanwhile,  our  war  bills  will  be  increased 
with  the  new  army  program,  and  at  least 
twenty  million  different  Americans  should 
by  thrift  and  saving  be  able  to  subscribe  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  soon  to  be  offered 
to  the  public. 

^^   _,^  Let    no    reader    think    that    our 

The  Other         ^^  .  . 

Allies  Not  Cjovernment  is  now  so  enthusi- 
e  axwrj  ^^^[q  for  war  that  it  wishes  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  and  allow  the  Allies 
to  step  aside.  Such  an  idea  would  be  far 
from  the  truth.  Our  enlarged  program 
grows  out  of  the  decisions  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Council,  sitting  at  Paris;  and  the  other  na- 
tions are  going  to  do  their  part  without  stint. 
Germany's  culminating  effort  has  to  be  met 
in  the  only  way  that  seems  possible.  The 
United  States  intends  to  concentrate  on  the 
Western  front.  Italy  proposes  virtually  to 
double    her    army,    with    the    understanding 


that  the  other  powers  are  to  help  her  with 
equipment.  This  means  that  England  must 
give  Italy  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  that  do- 
mestic users  in  England  must  make  sacri- 
fices of  fuel  in  order  that  war  demands  may 
be  met.  India's  cooperation  with  England 
is  taking  the  form  of  an  immediate  new  levy 
of  half  a  million  soldiers,  and  it  will  be  no 
small  task  to  find  equipment  for  them.  India 
will  furnish  a  number  of  new  army  divisions 
with  which  to  push  the  war  against  Turkey. 
The  British  will  maintain  their  own  army 
in  France  at  full  strength,  while  doing  their 
best  to  meet  the  demand  for  munitions  and 
war  supplies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
French,  having  endured  for  more  than  four 
years,  will  toil  and  fight  at  their  best  through 
another  year  in  view  of  the  strong  support 
that  comes  from  America. 

^      ,  ,        In    short,    the    Allied     Council 

Complete  '       .  , 

Cooperation  proposes  to  mcrcasc  the  pressure 
against  the  Central  Powers  on 
all  fronts.  Germany  is  to  be  given  no  rest, 
and  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  ill-gotten 
gains.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  Germans 
the  utmost  possible  trouble  in  Russia,  and  to 
make  war  a  worse  burden  than  ever  for 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey.  It  is  in- 
tended to  find  ways  to  make  the  Allied  navies 
more  than  ever  effective  for  victory.  And 
while  there  are  on  foot  these  great  plans 
that  are  expected  to  produce  the  collapse  of 
the  military  league  of  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  year  1919,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  pro- 
posed to  postpone  any  advantage  on  land  or 
sea  or  in  the  air  that  can  be  gained  by  suit- 
able effort  in  the  present  season.  The  Allies 
are  learning  not  only  to  unify  their  strategy 
and  to  accept  a  single  leadership,  but  they 
are  also  learning  to  pool  their  resources, 
realizing  at  last  that,  in  a  situation  like  the 
present  war,  not  to  help  one's  friends  to  the 
utmost  is  virtually  to  help  the  enemy. 


Tumult 


Mr.  Stoddard,  in  the  present 
onRuss'ian  number  of  the  Review,  makes 
Borders  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  series  of  situa- 
tions along  the  Russian  borders,  from  Fin- 
land to  Rumania,  that  Germany  has  been 
trying  to  assimilate  for  her  own  permanent 
political  and  economic  benefit.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  all  these  territories  may  prove 
to  be  liabilities  rather  than  assets.  It  has 
been  the  plan  of  Germany,  while  wearing  the 
French  and  British  armies  out  on  the  West- 
ern front,  to  make  permanent  and  accepted 
facts  out  of  her  new  relations  with  Finland^ 
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the  Baltic  Provinces,  Ukrainia,  Rumania, 
and  so  on.  Germany's  most  recent  plans 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Czar  upon  the  throne  of  a  Russia 
much  reduced  in  size,  and  it  has  also  been 
planned  to  have  a  German  prince  chosen  as 
King  of  Finland,  with  other  German  princes 
made  Grand  Dukes  or  Kings  all  along  the 
line.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  these 
plans,  there  has  been  a  steadily  rising  tide 
of  Russian  hatred  for  all  things  German,  as 
indicated  by  ominous  assassinations.  Since 
Russia  must  have  outside  assistance,  it  had 
become  last  month  a  sharp  issue  whether 
the  Allies  should  be  allowed  to  give  their 
kind  of  help  or  whether  Germany's  gentle 
ministrations  should  be  preferred. 

_  It    is    hard    for    Americans    to 

Surprising  ^•  ^  •  •         •    i 

Situations      realize    now    vast    m    territorial 
in  Russia      ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^   Empire   of    the 

defunct  Czardom.  Most  of  it  is  now  in  a 
state  of  seething  chaos.  The  so-called  Soviet 
government  of  the  Bolsheviki  or  **Red  so- 
cialists," headed  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
appeared  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces  during 
August.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  who  had 
been  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  were  victorious 
in  a  large  area.  Other  revolutionary  ele- 
ments, in  sympathy  with  the  Allies  and 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  had  organized  a  local 


RUSSIAN  bkar:     because  he  can't  see  me,  he 

THINKS    I    don't    exist" 

(Tlip  cartoons  in  Si)anish  i)ai)crs  show  a  wholly  new 
sympathy  with  the  Allies,  having  for  a  long  time  been 
pro-German) 

From  Iberia    (Barcelona,    Spain) 


(iC)  French  Pictorial  Service 
GENERAL   FERDINAND   FOCH,    MARSHAL   OF  FRANCE 
(From    a   new    official   photograph) 

government  in  the  far  north,  with  Archangel 
as  headquarters,  and  were  welcoming  aid 
from  small  forces  of  the  Allies  which  had 
been  landed  both  at  Archangel  and  upon 
the  Kola  Peninsula.  At  Vladivostok  the 
Japanese  had  been  landing  forces,  while  an 
American  regiment  or  two  transferred  from 
the  Philippines,  and  other  detachments  of 
Allied  soldiers  or  marines  were  cooperating 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Czecho-Slovaks, 
and  helping  to  hold  the  Siberian  Railway 
and  to  deliver  Eastern  Siberia  from  the  Bol- 
sheviki. In  far  western  Siberia,  near  the  line 
of  Russia  proper,  was  a  detached  body  of 
Czecho-Slovaks  who  were  short  of  supplies 
and  in  danger  from  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
large  mass  of  former  German  and  Austrian 
prisoners  who  were  being  armed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Bolshevik  leaders.  On  the 
Caspian  Sea  at  Baku  a  small  force  of  British 
troops  had  arrived  to  support  the  resisting 
Armenians,  having  spent  some  montlis  in  an 
adventurous  march  of  hundreds  of  miles 
northward  from  Bagdad,  Reinforcements 
from  India  were  arriving,  and  the  German 
plans  for  control  in  IVIesopotamia  and  for 
possession  of  the  oil  region  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  were  seemingly  very  far  from  reali- 
zation.    The  news  was  increasing!)   hopeful. 
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So  absorbing  at  the  time  was  the 
^"''coming''    Hcws  froiii  the  Western  fighting 

front  that  less  attention  was 
given  than  otherwise  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  the  execution  of  Nicholas  II.,  the 
deposed  Russian  Czar.  When  the  histor}^ 
of  the  period  falls  into  its  true  perspective 
the  collapse  of  the  Czardom  and  the  death 
of  Nicholas  will  have  as  great  a  place  in 
history  as  the  revolution  of  Cromwell's  time 
and  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  or  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  guillotining  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  Czardom  was  a  baneful 
web,  superimposed  upon  Russia,  a  thing  in- 
curably bad,  incapable  of  reform,  meriting 
nothing  short  of  complete  destruction.  Its 
nature  and  meaning  are  best  described  for 
American  and  English  readers  in  a  recent 
notable  book  called  "The  Eclipse  of  Russia," 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  No  other  living  Eng- 
lishman or  American  has  known  even  a  small 
fraction  as  much  about  the  inner  politics  of 
Russia  and  the  working  of  the  system  as  Dr. 
Dillon,  who  came  to  America  as  the  con- 
fidential friend  and  adviser  of  Count  Witte 
when  the  peace  of  Portsmouth  was  nego- 
tiated, after  the  war  with  Japan.  Russia 
is  going  through  a  series  of  terrible  experi- 
ences ;  but  with  the  help  of  America  and 
the  Allies  there  \y'\\\  come  into  being  a 
modern    Russian    people    and    government. 


THE  KAISER   HEARS  DISTURBING   NEWS    ( MURDER  OF 

THE    czar) 

"Know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men." 

—"King  Henry  IV." 

From    Western   Mail    (Cardiff,    Wales) 


The  Czardom  is  gone,  never  to  return — 
though  Germany  has  meant  to  restore  it, 
and  the  plague  of  the  Bolsheviki  is  bound  to 
pass,  like  a  deadly  but  transient  visitation 
of  cholera  or  some  other  epidemic.  The 
forces  of  sanity  and  patriotism  will  assert 
themselves  in  due  time,  and  the  difficult  but 
promising  business  of  creating  the  New 
Russia  will  be  undertaken. 

.    ^  .  ,        The    Czecho-Slovaks    in    Russia 

Austria  s  .  ^  c  '^  r 

Bad  Imperial    are    thousands    or    miles    from 

Outlook  1  u     ^     ^u  1  • 

home,  but  they  are  making  a 
stand  that  is  effectively  bringing  about  the 
future  independence  of  their  own  country. 
These  are  the  people  best  known  to  us  as 
Bohemians;  and  the  region  that  they  pro- 
pose to  establish  as  a  separate  country  con- 
sists of  Bohemia,  the  adjoining  province  of 
Moravia,  and  a  long  strip  of  country  east 
of  Moravia  occupied  by  the  Slovaks,  who  are 
a  kindred  people  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains of  Northern  Hungary,  and  whose 
Slavonic  language  is  similar  to  the  Czech  or 
Bohemian.  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians 
are  among  the  most  worthy  and  progressive 
of  European  races  and  their  best  known 
leader.  Dr.  Masaryck,  is  now  in  this  country. 
The  British  Government  has  announced  its 
recognition  of  the  nationality  rights  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
authorities  are  much  disturbed.  If  the  Bo- 
hemians are  to  have  full  sovereignty  as  a 
new  European  state  there  must  be  a  thor- 
ough-going dismemberment  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  Italy  has  already  recognized  and 
favored  the  plan  of  a  South  Slav  state  (Jugo- 
slavia), to  comprise  a  union  of  Serbia, 
Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  adjacent  districts,  made 
up  of  kindred  peoples  and  constituting  a 
country  of  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  with  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  people.  Thus  the  longer  the  war 
goes  on  the  more  dismal  becomes  the  outlook 
for  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

Undoubtedly  the  young  Austrian 

The  Rival  Maps    „  '•        i  i  i  j  j 

of  Eastern  Empcror  IS  deeply  alarmed,  and 
Europe  ^^Qxt  than  ever  anxious  for  any 
kind  of  peace  that  will  save  his  dominions. 
He  was  in  conference  with  the  German 
Kaiser  last  month  over  the  pressing  military 
and  political  problems.  It  was  reported  that 
Germany  was  demanding  a  number  of  divis- 
ions of  Austrian  soldiers  for  help  in  France, 
and  that  the  Emperor  Karl  was  in  return 
demanding  an  Austrian,  rather  than  a  Ger- 
man,   future    control    of    Poland    with    an 
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Austrian  prince  upon  the  proposed  Polish 
throne.  With  the  dismemberment  of  Russia, 
the  prospective  dissolution  of  the  Hapsburg 
domain,  and  the  necessary  rearrangement  of 
Balkan  boundaries,  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
have  before  them  a  series  of  problems  in 
political  map-making  which  make  those  of 
the  Napoleonic  era  seem  quite  easy  and  ele- 
mentary. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
these  problems  will  greatly  prolong  the  war. 
If  Germany  wins  in  the  fighting  the  Allies 
will  have  to  accept  the  Teutonic  map  of 
Eastern  Europe.  But  if  the  Allies  defeat 
Germany  it  is  plain  that  the  Hohenzollerns 
and  the  Hapsburgs  will  have  little  to  say 
about  the  future  of  Poland,  of  Bohemia,  of 
Serbia,  of  Rumania,  of  Albania,  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  reconcile  some  of  the  rival 
claims  of  meritorious  little  nationalities ;  but 
the  spirit  of  justice,  reason,  and  freedom  will 
be  in  control,  and  the  League  of  Nations 
will  see  that  decisions  once  made  will  not 
be  subject  to  further  dispute. 

„     ,     Undoubtedly  the  European  neu- 

Allied  Stock  .      ,  ,  "^  ,      ^  . 

Rising  in      trals  havc  Dcgun  to  be  aware  or 
Neutral  Markets  ^    decided    shifting    in    the   War 

situation,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Allies  are 
becoming  more  outspoken  and  popular  in 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Spain  than  they  were 
in  June.  The  change  is  particularly  marked 
in  Spain,  where  the  national  self-respect  has 
begun  to  assert  itself  against   the  shameless 


German  influences  which  had  been  so  much 
in  evidence.  Germany's  sinking  of  neutral 
ships  will  now  be  more  bitterly  resented  with 
every  fresh  sign  of  Allied  military  superior- 
ity. While  of  course  the  small  neutral  coun- 
tries are  the  domiciles  of  many  German 
business  men  or  German  agents,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  in  Holland,  and  in  Spain  are 
horrified  at  Germany's  brutality  and  greed, 
and  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Kaiser's  power 
broken  and  his  armies  crushed.  Now  that 
they  are  relieved  of  their  former  dread  of 
Russian  despotism,  the  small  countries 
around  the  Baltic  would  be  glad  to  see 
Prussian  despotism  go  the  way  of  the  Czar- 
dom.  Sweden's  relations  with  England, 
America,  and  the  Allies  have  made  a  notable 
improvement  within  two  months. 

The   Government   at   Washing- 

[ South  America  ,  ,  j 

More  ton  has  shown  courtesy  and 
^'''"^'"  good  will  to  Latin  America,  and 
there  have  been  signs  of  a  steadily  growing 
appreciation  of  the  motives  of  the  United 
States  in  its  war  efforts.  Statesmen,  editors, 
and  business  men  from  Argentina,  recently 
visiting  this  country,  have  helped  to  promote 
cordial  understandings;  and  It  would  be  de- 
sirable if  there  could  be  many  more  groups 
of  Influential  Latin  Americans  brought  here 
In  the  near  future  to  witness  our  military 
progress,  our  war-time  industries,  and  our 
unity  as  a  nation.     They  could  not  fail  to 
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discover  for  themselves  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
no  designs  upon  his  neighbors,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  see  them  progressive  and  successful. 
It  seems  likely  that  Argentina  might  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  Brazil  and  followed 
the  United  States  against  Germany  but  for 
the  attitude  of  President  Irigoyen  and  the 
prodigious  efforts  of  a  group  of  German 
agents  and  business  interests.  Brazil  and 
Cuba  are  training  armies  and  preparing  for 
an  active  part  in  the  war. 

„    ^    , ,  Following  the  lead  of  the  little 

Central  America  i  i  •  r    -r»  •        r^  i 

and  the  republic  01  ranama,  its  Central 
United  states  American  neighbors,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  have  joined  the 
list  of  the  belligerents  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States.  Costa  Rica  and  San  Sal- 
vador have  not  yet  taken  this  step,  although 
they  are  likely  enough  to  do  so.  There  are 
certain  duties  in  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and 
finance  that  the  United  States  has  been  neg- 
lecting in  Central  America  and  that  should 
be  performed  at  once.  Only  experienced 
men  who  understand  Latin  Americans 
and  know  the  local  conditions  in  Central 
America  should  be  sent  there  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  agents.  We  have  a  great  and 
useful  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
all  that  region,  and  this  can  best  be  done 
by  the  most  generous  and  friendly  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  governments  and  peoples. 
Soon  after  the  war  is  ended  we  shall  doubt- 
less be  digging  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

.    ,         Not  long  ago  a  group  of  Mexi- 
"Sovereignty"  Can    editors    visitcd    the    United 

Ouerstrained     g^^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^^    ^^^^    ^^jj     ^^_ 

ceived.  It  was  hoped  that  they  might  help 
Mexico  to  rid  herself  of  the  pernicious  Ger- 
man influences  that  have  been  trying  so  hard 
to  make  her  a  bad  neighbor  for  the  United 
States,  not  for  Mexico's  advantage,  but 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  Germany.  The 
Carranza  government  in  its  aims  and  mo- 
tives is  not  always  easy  to  understand.  It 
owes  its  very  existence  to  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  President  Wilson.  In  view  of  all 
the  facts,  the  Carranza  government  in 
Mexico  should  have  been  the  first  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  follow  Uncle  Sam 
into  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany, 
not  even  waiting  for  Cuba's  prompt  action. 
But  this  curious  government,  instead  of  tak- 
ing its  loyal  stand  with  its  own  continent, 
gave  everv'body  the  impression  of  desiring  to 
see  Germany  victorious.  There  is  a  quality 
in    this    IVIexican    government   that    reminds 


one  of  the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime  in  Russia. 
In  pursuit  of  our  policy  of  forbearance  and 
self-denial,  we  looked  on  for  years  at  the 
course  of  revolutionary  chaos  in  Mexico,  and 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  be- 
longing to  American  citizens.  We  are  now 
protesting  against  a  governmental  Mexican 
policy  which  is  said  to  have  threatened  a  con- 
fiscation of  British  and  American  oil  prop- 
erties in  the  Tampico  districts.  The  result 
might  have  been  a  subsequent  refusal  to  per- 
mit the  Allies  to  use  the  petroleum,  on  the 
pretext  of  Mexico's  duty  as  a  neutral.  Car- 
ranza's  foreign  minister  supported  his  posi- 
tion with  a  high-sounding  but  offensive  note 
to  the  British  Government,  setting  forth 
the  theoretical  doctrine  of  national  sov- 
ereignty. Such  a  doctrine  has  its  place ;  but 
it  is  grotesquely  out  of  place  when  used  as 
a  pretext  for  essentially  injurious  and  hos- 
tile acts.  There  is  no  danger  that  England 
and  the  United  States  will  do  any  practical 
injustice  to  Mexico's  sovereignty.  She  would 
have  had  none  at  all  but  for  them.  Mean- 
while the  British  and  American  oil  com- 
panies have  some  reason  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  protected  in  the  carrying  on  of  their 
industry  and  the  export  of  their  product.  If 
anyone  wishes  to  be  assured  of  the  general 
unselfishness  with  which  the  United  States 
orders  its  international  affairs  it  is  only 
necessary  to  study  the  history  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  since  1912. 

„  ,  Losses  of  Allied  and  neutral  ship- 

Submarinea —        .  ,  i     /-^  i  • 

A  War  ping  through  Cjerman  submarines 
Failure  ^^j  mines  continue  to  be  very 
large,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  German 
war  aims  and  objects  these  hideous  depreda- 
tions may  now  be  pronounced  a  complete 
failure.  The  submarine  blockade  has  not 
prevented  the  arrival  in  English  ports  of 
ample  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material.  It 
has  not  prevented  the  movement  of  British 
and  other  Allied  troops.  Neither  has  the 
U-boat  menace  availed  anything  to  diminish 
the  flow  of  American  troops  and  supplies  to 
France.  The  policy  has  not,  then,  served 
any  vital  war  purpose  for  Germany.  It  has 
been  merely  a  policy  of  destruction  and 
cruelty,  involving  the  loss  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty w^ithout  contributing  to  the  ultimate 
saving  of  life  throu^  the  ending  of  the  war 
— which  could  have  been  the  only  plausible 
excuse  for  it.  The  United  Kingdom,  Japan, 
and  other  countries  are  building  many  ships, 
while  the  United  States,  through  the  Ship- 
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ping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation,  is  in- 
creasing its  output  ever}^  month.  President 
Wilson  last  month  visited  the  Hog  Island 
shipyard  at  Philadelphia  and  witnessed  the 
launching  of  its  first  vessel.  It  will  be 
turning  out  many  fabricated  ships  from  this 
time  forth,  and  is  already  the  largest  ship- 
yard in  the  world.  But  we  have  many  other 
large  yards;  and  non-essential  industries  will 
curtail  operation  in  order  that  there  may  be 
plenty  of  steel  for  ships.  Moreover,  the 
Allied  navies  become  more  effective  month 
by  month  in  their 
protection  of  supply- 
i^hips  and  transports 
and  in  their  methods 
against  submarines. 
The  German  people 
were  told  that  the 
submarine  would 
quickly  win  the  war, 
but  they  are  waking 
to  a  realization  of  the 
failure  of  this  crimi- 
nal policy.  Peace  talk 
is  useless  while  such 
practices  continue. 


seaplanes,  which  it 
is  building  for  itself 
independently  of  the 
Aircraft  Production 
Board  that  is  trying 
to  supply  the  army. 
A  remarkable  new 
device  for  pursuing 
submarines  is  the 
so-called  "blimp," 
which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  small  dir- 


SECRETARY  m'aDOO  (oN  THE  RIGHX)  HAS  RE- 
TURNED TO  HIS  POST  IN  RESTORED  VIGOR,  CON- 
TROLLER JOHN  SKELTON  WILLIAMS  IS  CLOSELY 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  MR.  m'aDOO  IN  TREASURY  BUSI- 
NESS   AND    RAILROAD    FINANCE 


Penalties 
Ineuitable 


SECRETARY     WILSON,    OF 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

(Whose  jurisdiction  is 
vastly  increased  with  the 
transfer  of  millions  of  work- 
ers to  industries  that  sustain 
the  war.  Mr.  Wilson's  i)atri- 
otisni  and  intelligence  have 
been  fully  demonstrated) 

Sept.— 2 


Last  111  on  til 
two  or  more 
submarines 
were  operating  along 
the  American  coast, 
and  a  number  of 
steamships  and  sail- 
ing vessels  were  de- 
stroyed by  them. 
Such  attempts  were 
to  be  expected  from 
time  to  time,  and 
there  is  no  way 
of  entirely  avoiding 
losses.  The  navy  is 
rapidly  working  out 
its  program  of  large 


SECRETARY    LANSING,    OF 

THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT 

(Who  has  returned  to 
Washington  after  a  well- 
earned   vacation) 

igible  balloon  and  an 
airplane  minus  its 
w  i  n  g  s.  With  the 
fuselage,  engine,  and 
propeller  of  the  air- 
plane suspended  from 
the  gas-inflated  bag 
there  is  certainty  of 
speed  and  direction ; 
and  the  device  can  be 
halted  above  the  sub- 
marine to  permit  ac- 
curacy in  the  drop- 
ping of  bombs.  Thus 
the  submarine  campaign  is  doomed  to  failure 
as  a  war  measure.  Its  criminality  grows  no 
less  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  Germany's 
career  in  the  role  of  maritime  assassin  cannot 
be  condoned.  Whatever  might  have  seemed 
possible  a  year  or  two  ago,  Germany's 
chances  of  resuming  a  large  and  recognized 
place  in  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world  are 
steadily  growing  less.  Such  methods  as  she 
has  pursued  are  not  to  be  forgotten  or  ig- 
nored. For  the  ruling  group  is  not  wholly 
to  blame,  inasmuch  as  Germany — as  an  edu- 
cated nation — acquiesced  in  the  use  of  foul 
means,  on  the  promise  of  a  success  that  wouKl 
enable  her  to  escape  the  deserved  punish- 
ment that  must  accompauN'  failure.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  dire  penalties. 
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Our  Men 

in 
Siberia 


With  American  troops  landing 
on  the  Siberian  coast,  to  join  the 
Japanese  and  other  Allies  in 
helping  to  reinforce  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
give  succor  and  aid  to  the  honest  and  sane 
people  of  Russia,  we  get  a  new  sense  of  the 
world-wide  range  of  the  war.  We  may  not 
send  large  forces,  but  our  men  are  carrying 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM    S.  GRAVES 
(Appointed  to  command  American  forces  in  Siberia) 

to  Vladivostok  the  same  qualities  of  pluck 
and  vim  that  they  have  carried  to  France; 
and  our  officers  across  the  Pacific  will  have 
the  same  high  quality.  Thus  it  was  reported 
last  month  that  chief  in  command  would  be 
Major-General  William  S.  Graves,  who  had 
not  long  ago  been  an  important  member  of 
the  Army  General  Staff  at  Washington  and 
more  recently  in  command  of  the  Eighth  Di- 
vision at  Camp  Fremont,  California.  Gen- 
eral Graves  is  said  to  possess  diplomatic  and 
political  as  well  as  military  fitness  for  a  posi- 
tion that  must  require  the  greatest  measure 
of  tact  in  view  of  the  kaleidoscopic  condi- 
tions existing  in  an  empire  covering  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  tide  seems  to  be  turning  in  Rus- 
sia, but  it  will  be  wise  not  to  expect  too  swift 
a  recovery.  IVIeanwhile,  the  anti-German 
elements  in  Russia  seem  to  be  emerging. 


In  further  statements  to  the 
^^Victo"^  Military  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  Monday,  August  19,  Sec- 
retary Baker,  General  March,  and  General 
Crowder  were  gratifyingly  frank  and  ex- 
plicit regarding  the  great  measure  for  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  that  Congress  was  about 
to  consider  and  was  undoubtedly  prepared  to 
adopt.  It  was  stated  that  this  country  pre- 
ferred to  make  an  overwhelming  war  effort, 
with  practical  certainty  that  the  Germans 
would  be  beaten  in  1919.  It  was  explained 
that  the  boys  under  nineteen  years  of  age 
would  be  put  in  a  deferred  class.  Secretary 
Baker  was  clear  and  unmistakable  in  his 
statements  regarding  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  men  who  were  not 
called  to  serve  in  the  Army  should  be  held  to 
their  Industrial  duties.  -  They  are  still  both- 
ered In  England  by  strikes  in  munition  works 
and  other  essential  Industries.  In  this  country 
we  have  a  more  logical  and  thoroughgoing 
S5^stem.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
will  see  that  labor  has  no  unredressed  griev- 
ances, whether  as  to  wages  or  conditions  of 
employment.  And  the  President,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  commander-in-chief,  will  also  see  that 
men  are  put  into  the  Army  If  they  are  not 
well  occupied  outside  of  it.  There  Is  no  need 
for  the  trade  unions  to  be  sensitive  regarding 
this  aspect  of  the  draft  laws,  because,  as  a 
rule,  the  organized  labor  groups  are  working 
to  good  advantage.  The  'Svork  or  fight"  sys- 
tem will  have  its  chief  application  to  large 
numbers  of  men,  some  of  them  possessing 
ample  means,  who  ought  In  these  times  to  be 
doing  hard  work  of  a  useful  kind. 

An  overwhelming  use  just  now 

The  Method  r      ^^      ^  c      \ 

of  Real  or  all  the  resources  or  the  coun- 
Economy  ^^^  ^^  prove  the  most  economi- 
cal way  to  end  the  war  and  thus  ultimately 
to  save  resources.  In  the  three  weeks  from 
September  28  to  October  19,  there  is  to  be 
a  campaign  for  the  placing  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan.  Secretary  McAdoo  hopes  to 
have  this  effort  produce  at  least  $5,000,000,- 
000.  In  subscribing  for  the  new  loan  the 
country  will  have  Its  chance  to  endorse  the 
great  Government  program  of  winning  the 
war  by  an  Imcomparable  development  of 
Irresistible  military  strength.  In  our  opin- 
ion, It  would  be  wiser  just  now  to  propose  a 
somewhat  larger  loan,  and  a  somewhat 
smaller  tax  levy,  than  is  contemplated  In  the 
legislation  now  under  discussion,  the  main 
features  of  which  we  are  setting  forth  In  sub- 
sequent  paragraphs.     The   heavy   taxes  will 
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naturally  curtail  the  ability  of  many  people 
of  large  means  to  subscribe  for  bonds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prevailing  high  wages 
should  make  bond-holders  out  of  several  mil- 
lions besides  those  who  subscribed  for  the 
third  loan.  Advances  .in  wages-  for  tele- 
graph operators  have  come  as  an  early  step 
in  Government  control.  Mr.  Burleson  pro- 
poses to  effect  saving  through  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  post-office  and  the  wire  serv- 
ices. Mr.  McAdoo  is  working  for  a  large 
use  of  water  power  to  save  both  the  direct 
use  of  coal  by  railroads  and  also  the  trans- 
porting of  coal  for  other  consumers. 

War  Profit  ^"  August  14  Secretary  Mc- 
nnd  Normal  Adoo  appeared  before  the  House 
'^^  '^*  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  argue  against  an  increase  in  the  present  so- 
called  excess  profits  tax.  Mr.  Kitchin's  com- 
mittee had  progressed  so  far  m  its  construc- 
tion of  a  new  revenue  bill  to  raise  $8,{)()0,- 
000,000  as  to  provide,  over  and  above  many 
new  taxes,  for  a  new  and  distinctive  war 
profits  tax   and   for  heavy    increases   in    the 


rates  of  the  old  excess-profits  schedule,  in 
which  the  tax  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the 
percentage  of  profits  to  capital,  and  by  which 
many  businesses  that  have  suffered  seriously 
from  the  war,  instead  of  gaining  by  it,  are 
heavily  mulcted.  Mr.  McAdoo  made  an  elo- 
quent and  logical  arraignment  of  this  excess- 
profits  device.  It  "exempts  capital  and  bur- 
dens brains,  ability,  and  energy,"  said  the 
Secretary.  "Furthermore,  the  excess-profits 
tax  falls  less  heavily  on  big  business  than 
on  small  business,  because  big  business  is 
usually  overcapitalized  and  small  businesses 
are  often  under-capitalized."  He  showed 
the  Committee  in  detail  how  the  impact  of 
increased  rates  would  in  this  schedule  affect 
particular  typical  concerns ;  and  pointed  out, 
as  this  magazine  has  for  more  than  a  year 
been  pointing  out,  the  essential  justice,  pro- 
priety, and  practicality  of  the  tax  on  profits 
brought  by  the  war,  which  is  not  only  clear 
in  theory  but  has  been  proved  by  its  actual 
operation  throughout  the  war  in  Great 
Britain  to  be  .as  successful  and  satisfactory  as 
taxes  can  well   be  made  to  be. 
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HON.   CLAUDE   KITCHIN,  OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

(Mr.  Kitchin,  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  been 
taking  the  lead  in  formulating  the  largest  tax  measure 
in  the  history  of  the  world) 


„„    ^  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

Why   Keep  111  1  •  1     1     r 

a  Bad  tcc  had  already  provided  lor  a 
^^^^  tax  on  war  profits  to  be  superim- 
posed on  the  excess-profits  schedule  after  the 
rates  of  the  latter  were  greatly  increased,  the 
two  devices  to  be  alternative  with  each  cor- 
poration, which  would  be  forced  to  use  that 
one  which  made  it  pay  more.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  so  entirely  convinc- 
ing in  his  condemnation  of  the  excess-profits 
alternative  that  his  final  exhortation  to  use 
it,  though  without  increased"  rates  and  in 
combination  with  the  war-profits  plan,  comes 
as  an  anti-climax.  If  it  is,  as  he  claims 
and  as  nearly  all  business  men  and  econo- 
mists also  claim,  an  inequitable  impost,  the 
uneven  impact  of  which  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  not 
simply  be  dropped  in  favor  of  a  heavier  draft 
on  the  profits  which  are  traceable  directly 
to  the  gigantic  Government  orders  and  to  the 
general  business  of  making  war.  Aside  from 
this  bone  of  contention,  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  new  revenue  bill  in  its  present 
construction  stage  are  very  heavily  increased 
rates  on  personal  incomes,  a  great  variety  of 


''luxury  taxes"  on  clothing  and  other  articles 
for  personal  use  above  certain  specified  fig- 
ures of  cost,  very  heavy  rates  on  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  of  tobacco,  and  at 
least  a  doubling  of  the  taxes  on  liquors  pro- 
vided Congress  does  not  vote  for  war-time 
prohibition. 

The  personal-income-tax  sched- 
Income  to      ulc    calls    lor    Supertaxes    up    to 

75  per  cent,  on  the  largest  in- 
comes. The  temper  of  Americans  is  prob- 
ably now  as  favorable  to  giving  up  money, 
or  anything  else,  to  wage  the  war,  as  human 
nature  is  ever  capable  of.  Money  means  as 
little — and  the  fighting  of  the  war  means  as 
much — as  could  possibly  be  hoped  for  by  a 
Government  entrusted  with  the  task  of  call- 
ing for  material  sacrifices  and  with  beating 
back  the  Germans.  There  is,  however,  such 
a  thing  as  going  too  fast  in  calling  for  sacri- 
fices in  any  particular  field — of  going  so  fast 
that  there  will  be,  if  the  need  continues  next 
year  or  year  after  next,  not  so  much  to  sacri- 
fice as  there  should  be.  This  question  is 
raised  by  the  extraordinary  suddenness  of  the 
increases  in  our  rates  of  war  taxes.  In  im- 
portant schedules  we  have  gone  in  little  more 
than  a  year  as  far  as  Great  Britain  has  gone 
in  four  years,  in  the  efTort  to  raise  an  un- 
heard-of proportion  of  our  war  money 
through  taxes  rather  than  through  sales  of 
bonds.  It  is  the  essence  of  scientific  nursing 
of  the  resources  of  economic  sacrifice  that 
transitions  should  be  as  gradual  as  possible. 
A  man  with  an  income  of  $1,000,000  a  year 
does  not  use  it  all  for  living  expenses.  The 
larger  part  is  generally  employed  in  produc- 
tive industry,  and  very  often  indeed  is 
counted  on  far  in  advance  for  such  use. 

.  _      To  take  away  very  suddenly  all 

Danger  of  Tax-      .    .  i  i^       r    • 

ing  Productiue  of  it,  or  nearly  ail  or  it,  except 
"'"  "  what  is  used  for  family  expenses 
is  to  run  the  danger  of  hampering  the  pro- 
ductive processes  which  were  depending  on 
it;  so  that  it  might  be,  with  a  drawn-out  war, 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  sources  of  reve- 
nue. Russia's  present  economic  chaos  is  an 
instance,  if  a  highly  exaggerated  one.  Eight 
billion  dollars  may  prove  to  be  a  scientifically 
correct  total  for  this  year's  federal  taxes. 
But  the  sum  was  arrived  at  in  a  very  round 
and  rapid  guess  that  America  could  and 
should  raise  one-third  of  the  total  war  reve- 
nue in  this  way.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why, 
if  there  is  final  magic  in  this  ratio  of  one- 
third,   the  suddenness  of  the  war-swoop  on 
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large  Incomes  should  not  have  been  mitigated, 
for  instance,  by  substantial  taxes  on  coffee, 
tea,  and  sugar,  which  would  have  raised  very 
large  sums  Indeed  without  any  tendency  to 
restrict  Industrial  activity  and  without  any 
appreciable  effect  of  privation.  Proposals 
to  levy  such  taxes  were  made  during  the 
framing  of  the  great  revenue  bill,  but  pres- 
ent appearances  are  that  the  assumed  unpop- 
ularity of  attacking  the  people's  breakfast 
table  will  count  as  a  final  argument  against 
them. 


The 


A  comparison  of  the  reports  of 
Mount'in'a  War  OUT  Treasury  Department  with 
^°**  recently  issued  British  financial 
statements  shows  that  America  is  already 
spending  50  per  cent,  more  than  Great 
Britain  on  the  war.  The  war  outgo  for 
July  was  $1,508,000,000,  or  more  than 
$2,000,000  each  hour.  Thus  we  have  come 
to  a  yearly  rate  of  $18,000,000,000;  but 
each  month  shows  an  Increase  over  preceding 
months,  and  the  year  1919  is  expected  to  need 
$24,000,000,000,  not  counting  between  five 
and  six  billion  dollars  that  will  be  appro- 
priated for  that  year  but  covered  by  future 
contracts.  Although  we  are  going  so  much 
faster  than  Great  Britain,  and  at  a  con- 
stantly accelerated  rate,  our  total  war  debt 
is  as  yet  only  about  one-third  as  large  as 
Great  Britain's,  owing  to  America's  shorter 
period  of  war  effort  —  $12,500,000,000 
against  $36,600,000,000.  In  the  current 
year  we  have  raised  about  $4,000,000,000  in 
taxes  as  compared  with  $3,270,000,000  levied 
by  Great  Britain.  With  a  population  here 
twice  as  great  as  our  Ally's,  we  should,  to 
make  the  individual  burden  of  taxation  as 
great  as  the  Englishman's,  raise  eight  bil- 
lion dollars — just  the  sum  we  propose  to 
raise  next  year.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  England  came  to  this  present  bur- 
den by  gradual  Increments  over  four  years, 
while  we  will  have  jumped  to  it  in  less  than 
half  the  time. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1918  our  ex- 
in  Export      port  trade  fell  off  $362,000,000 

from  the  preceding  year — a  total 
decrease  which  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  single  Item  of  the  disappearance  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  purchaser  of  our  goods.  The  com- 
plete cessation  of  trade  with  Russia  made  a 
difference  of  more  than  $407,000,000  in  the 
year's  figures.  Other  remarkable  features  of 
the  past  year's  export  figures  are  the  drop  in 
shipments  to  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 


the  Netherlands  from  $292,000,000  to 
$45,000,000  and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
In  our  exports  to  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Den- 
mark there  was  almost  as  complete  a  cessa- 
tion of  business  as  with  Russia,  due  to  the 
drastic  steps  we  have  taken  to  prevent  our 
goods  from  reaching  Germany  through  the 
medium  of  Danish,  Dutch,  Norwegian,  and 
Swedish  merchants.  Warring  Europe  as  a 
whole  accounted  for  a  decrease  for  the  year 
of  no  less  than  $586,000,000  of  export  trade 
from  America,  partly  made  up  by  heavy  In- 
creases to  Japan,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
The  huge  excess  of  export  values  over  im- 
ports for  the  entire  period  of  the  war  has 
resulted  in  an  Increase  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  of  no  less  than  $1,078,383,000,  bring- 
ing our  total  stock  of  gold,  on  August  1,  up 
to  more  than  three  billion  dollars.  About 
65  per  cent,  of  this  Is  held  In  the  vaults  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  where  it  can 
do  its  most  efficient  work  in  supplying  credit 
and  currency. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has 
Paper/        found    It   ncccssary   not   only   to 

save  part  of  the  paper  now  used 
in  printing  newspapers  and  other  periodicals, 
but  to  embark  on  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
education  with  individuals,  who,  collectively, 
can  do  vastly  more  than  publishers  In  this 
Important  war  effort.  On  August  5  the 
Board  ordered  that  newspapers  published  on 
wTek  days  should  be  reduced  15  per  cent,  in 
size,  and  Sunday  editions  20  per  cent.  Ameri- 
cans have  formed  the  habit,  through  a  period 
of  extraordinarily  cheap  ;ind  plentiful  paper 
supplies,  of  being  utterly  careless  and  waste- 
ful of  a  product  that  requires  In  Its  manufac- 
ture great  quantities  of  coal  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  laborers;  and  after  the  paper  Is 
made  It  forms  a  considerable  Item  in  the 
total  demand  for  transportation  facilities. 
These  are  three  things — coal,  labor,  trans- 
portation facilities — that  count  most  heavily 
In  essential  war  industries ;  and  waste  of 
them,  direct  Or  indirect,  cannot  be  tolerated 
during  the  war  strain.  Furthermore,  several 
of  the  chemicals  used  m  the  manufacture  of 
paper  are  needed  for  munitions  making. 
Every  individual  and  every  household  is 
called  on  to  remember  that  a  continuing 
waste  of  paper  Is  by  just  so  much  hampering 
our  waging  of  the  war;  it  is  important,  too, 
to  save  old  papers  and  magazines  and  sell 
them  for  return  to  the  factories,  and  to 
econonuze  whenever  practicable  in  the  use 
of  wrapping  papers. 
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RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  July  ig  to  August  20,  191 8) 


The  Last  Part  of  July 

July  19, — Honduras  declares  war  against  Ger- 
many on  the  ground  of  necessary  solidarity  among 
the  states  of  America  in  the  cause  of  civilization 
and  right. 

July  20. — The  French  official  report,  announces 
that  the  entire  south  bank  of  the  Marne  has  been 
cleared  of  Germans. 

The  great  transatlantic  liner  Justicia,  operating 
as  a  British  transport,  but  returning  westward 
without  troops,  is  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Ireland 
after  an  eighteen-hour  battle  with  a  submarine. 

It  is  learned  that  ex-Czar  Nicholas  Romanoff, 
deposed  by  the  Russian  revolutionists  in  March, 
1917,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Ural  Regional 
Council  at  Yekaterinburg  on  July  16  because  of 
an  alleged  conspiracy  to  release  him. 

July  21. — French  troops  enter  Chateau-Thierry, 
the  principal  town  in  the  salient  under  attack  by 
French  and  American  troops;  the  French  cross 
the  Marne  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans. 

A  German  submarine  sinks  a  tug  and  three 
barges  off  the  Massachusetts  coast  after  an  attack 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half. 

July  23. — Transport  of  American  troops  during 
July,  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  informed, 
is  at  the  rate  of  300,000  a  month,  two-thirds  of 
whom  go  over  in  British  ships. 

July  25. — Baron  von  Hussarek,  former  Minister 
of  Education,  is  appointed  Premier  of  Austria, 
succeeding  von  Seydler. 

July  27. — The  German  retreat  from  the  Marne 
becomes  more  pronounced,  and  the  Allies  reach 
a  point  ten  miles  from  their  line  of  July  18. 

American  troops  arrive  on  the  Italian  front. 

July  28. — French  and  American  troops  enter 
Fere-en-Tardenois,  the  German  supply  base  for 
the  Marne  salient. 

An  official  German  communication  denies 
rumors  of  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  death 
or  illness. 

July  29. — The  State  Department  approves  a 
proposal  from  American  bankers  for  a  loan  to 
China  and  expresses  the  hope  that  British,  Jap- 
anese, and  French  bankers  will  join. 

Nicolai  Lenine,  head  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik 
government,  declares  informally  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  Russia  and  the  Allies. 

July  30. — The  German  commander  in  the 
I'krainian  Republic,  Field-Marshal  von  Eichhorn, 
is  assassinated  by  a  Russian  at  Kiev. 

Ratifications  of  the  draft  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  exchanged  al 
London,  and  the  period  of  sixty  days'  grace  for 
voluntary  enlistment  begins. 

July  31. — Ukrainia  and  Rumania  reach  an  agree- 
ment, It  Is  reported  throueh  Denmark,  bv  which 
the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  will  belong 
to  Rumania  In  exchange  for  commercial  conces- 
sions. 


The  First  Week  of  August^ 

August  1. — The  Chancellor  of  the  British  Ex- 
chequer asks  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  new 
vote  of  credit  of  $3,500,000,000,  the  largest  in 
history,  to  carry  the  war  to  the  end  of  October. 

August  2. — The  French  capture  Soissons,  at  the 
northwestern  end  of  the  German,  salient  under 
attack;  the  German  retreat  continues. 

Allied  troops,  including  Americans,  are  landed 
at  Archangel,   the  northern  Russian   port. 

August  3. — The  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton announces  its  plan  for  aid  to  the  responsible 
government  in  Siberia;  a  few  thousand  American 
troops  (in  cooperation  with  a  small  force  of  Jap- 
anese, French,  and  British)  will  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  Vladivostok  to  assist  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
other  Russian  elements  In  the  movement  for  self- 
government;  economic  and  educational  help  will 
also  be  offered. 

The  British  ambulance  transport  JVarilda  is 
torpedoed  at  night  In  the  English  Channel  and 
sinks;  more  than  120  wounded  soldiers  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  crew  are  killed  by  the  explo- 
sion. 

August  4. — American  troops  enter  FIsmes,  the 
second  and  last  of  the  German  bases  In  the 
salient  under  attack. 

The  Germans  retreat  across  the  Vesle  River, 
and  the  great  salient  In  their  line  between  Sols- 
sons  and  Rhelms  is  completely  abolished — an 
Allied  gain  of  25  miles. 

August  5. — General  Foch,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  forces,  Is  made  a  Marshal  of  France. 

Louis  J.  Malvy,  Minister  of  the  Interior  In 
France  under  three  war  Premiers,  Is  found  guilty 
of  communicatins:  with  the  enemy  and  is  sentenced 
to  five  years'  exile. 

The  United  States  Consul-General  at  Moscow, 
the  Bolshevik  capital  of  Russia,  places  American 
interests  In  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  Consul. 

August  7. — Premier  Lloyd  George,  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  reviews  England's  participation  In 
the  war — increasing  the  largest  navy  In  the  world 
from  a  tonnage  of  2,500.000  to  8.000.000  (including 
auxiliaries)  ;  expanding  the  smallest  armv  by 
recruiting  6,250.000,  besides  1,000,000  from  the 
Dominions  and  1,250,000  from  India;  destroying 
more  than  150  German  submarines,  and  making 
the  seas  safe  for  troops  and  trade. 

A  German  submarine  sinks  a  lightship  anchored 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  N.  C,  while  another  one  oper- 
ates off  the  Canadian  coast. 

The  Second  Jf'cck  of  August 

August  8. — A  new  Allied  drive  is  begun  against 
the  German  salient  near  Amiens,  to  the  northwest 
of  the  one  iust  abolished;  the  attacking  troops  nrr 
French,  British,  and  American,  under  command 
of  Field-Marshal  Haig,  and  they  move  forward 
seven  miles  the  first  day. 
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(All  reports  describing  the  great  gains  made  by  Allied  troops  in  the  first  day  or  two  of  an  ofifensive  give  chief  credit 
to  these  armored-and-armed  automobile  tractors.  ,  Their  design  has  been  vastly  improved  within  the  past  few  months, 
and   the   new  machines  move   much  more  rapidly  than   earlier  models) 


August  9. — A  squadron  of  Italian  airplanes 
under  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio  makes  a  650-mile  trip 
to  Vienna  and  back,  across  the  Alps,  dropping 
manifestoes  on  the  Austrian  capital. 

August  10. — The  Allies  make  notable  progress 
in  the  attack  near  Amiens,  the  French  capturing 
Montdidier;  a  total  advance  of  fourteen  miles  is 
made   in   three  days,   and   24,000   prisoners  taken. 

August  12. — The  Mexican  Government  modifies 
the  decree  inflicting  excessive  taxation  on  foreign 
oil  interests,  and  ultimate  adjustment  seems  likely. 

August  13. — The  British  Government  issues  a 
declaration  formally  recognizing  the  Czecho- 
slovaks of  northern  Austria  and  Hungary  as  a 
nation,  and  the  three  Czecho-Slovak  forces  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia  as  an  Allied  army. 

August  14. — The  Mexican  Government  replies 
to  a  British  protest  against  the  oil  decree  of 
February  22 — claimed  to  be  confiscatory  of  foreign 
oil  claims  through  over-taxation — and  declares 
that  the  matter  is  purely  one  of  domestic  finance. 

The  Third  Week  of  August 

August  15. — American  troops  from  the  Phil- 
ippines land  at  Vladivostok  to  cooperate  with 
Japanese,  British,  French,  Italians,  and  Chinese 
under    a    Japanese   commander,    General    Otani. 

The  Allied  expedition  landed  at  Archangel, 
Russia,  on  August  2,  reaches  a  point  100  miles 
south  on  the  railroad  toward  Vologda. 

It  is  announced  that  a  British  force  has  com- 
pleted  a   700-mile   march   from   Bagdad   to   Baku, 


the  oil  port  in  the  southern  Caucasus  where  Ar- 
menians and  Russians  friendly  to  the  Allies  are 
fighting  the  Turks  for  supremacy. 

Captures  of  German  prisoners  in  the  battle  be- 
gun on  August  8  are  officially  stated  to  be  30,000. 

Vice-Admiral  Behncke  becomes  Minister  of 
Marine  in  Germany,  succeeding  Admiral  von 
Capelle,  who  served  since  March,  1916. 

August  16. — It  is  announced  at  Washington  that 
the  first  American  air  squadron — eighteen  Amer- 
ican-built machines,  equipped  with  "Liberty"  mo- 
tors, and  piloted  by  American  aviators— has  suc- 
cessfully completed  an  air  raid  behind  the  German 
lines. 

It  is  learned  that  a  British  force  from  India 
has  reached  Turkestan,  in  southern  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia after  passing  through  Beluchistan  and  Persia, 
to  cooperate  with  local  elements  fighting  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

August  17. — General  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  makes  public  the  fact 
that  1,450,000  American  soldiers  are  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  and  1,550,000  others  in  home 
training  camps. 

The  Japanese  Government  takes  over  the  sup- 
ply of  rice  after  several  days  of  food  rioting. 

August  18. — The  War  Department  states  that 
machine  guns  for  the  American  army  are  being 
produced  at  the  rate  of  6,000  weekly. 

August  18-20. — The  British  gain  several  miles 
in  the  Lys   salient,   the   Germans   retiring  rapidly. 

August  19. — The  French  gain  considerable 
ground  west  and  south  of  Noyon. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 


{From  July  20  to  August  20,  1 91 8) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

August  5. — In  both  branches  the  Administra- 
tion's Man-Power  bill  is  introduced,  amending  the 
Selective  Draft  act  of  May,  1917,  by  extending 
the  age  limits  to  include  men  from  18  to  45  years, 
inclusive,  instead  of  21  to  30. 

August  14. — The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  framing  a  new  revenue  bill,  is  urged 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  tax  war  profits 
80  per  cent. 

.  August  19. — The  Senate  reassembles,  after  a 
virtual  recess  since  July  14,  and  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  submits  the  Administration's 
Man-Power  bill,  which  plans  for  an  army  of 
3,200,000  in  France  by  June,  1919. 

The  House  reassembles  and  begins  consideration 
of  the  Man-Power  bill;  General  March,  Chief 
of  Staff,  informs  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs that  the  war  can  be  ended  by  1919  with  the 
army  furnished  by  the  new  draft  proposal. 

August  20. — The  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  hears  objections  by  the  Federation  of 
Labor  to  the  provision  in  the  Man-Power  bill, 
which  would,  in  effect,  put  in  the  army  men  "ab- 
sent from  work  without  cause." 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

July  22. — Colonel  Roosevelt  declines  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
Governor  of  New  York  on  the  ground  that  war 
problems  absorb  his  whole  being. 

July  23. — The  President,  acting  under  recent 
legislation,  directs  that  all  telephone  and  tele- 
graph systems  shall  come  under  government  con- 
trol at  midnight  on  July  31. 

July  27. — In  the  Texas  Democratic  primary 
Governor  William  P.  Hobby  is  renominated. 

July  31. — The  War  Department  announces  its 
plan  for  extending  age  limits  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary service;  legislation  will  be  immediately 
offered  in  Congress  applicable  to  men  from  18  to 
45  years,  inclusive. 

August  4 — The  Government's  suit  against  the 
International  Harvester  Company — the  harvester 
"trust" — pending  since  1912,  is  ended  by  the  com- 
pany agreeing  to  certain  measures  of  dissolution 
within  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

August  6. — In  the  Kansas  primaries  United 
States  Senator  Thompson  (Dem.)  is  renominated, 
with  Governor  Capper  for  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent; for  the  Governorship,  Henry  J.  Allen  (Rep.) 
and  W.  C.  Lansdon  (Dem.)   are  nominated. 

In  the  Missouri  primary  United  States  Senator 
Wilfley  (Dem.)  is  defeated  for  renomination  by 
ex-Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk;  Seldon  P.  Spencer 
wins  the  Republican  nomination. 

In  the  Oklahoma  Democratic  primary  United 
States  Senator  Owen  is  renominated  and  Judge 
J.  B.  Robertson  chosen  as  candidate  for  (Governor. 

In  the  West  Virginia  Democratic  primary  Clar- 


ence W.  Watson  is  chosen  as  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator. 

August  8, — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  the  Government  acquire  and  oper- 
ate the  stock  yards  and  the  facilities  for  transport- 
ing and  storing  live  stock  and  dressed  meat,  alleg- 
ing monopoly  and  profiteering. 

The  Louisiana  House  ratifies  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  following 
similar  action  in  the  Senate. 

August  9. — The  War  Industries  Board  recom- 
mends that  manufacturers  of  pleasure  automobiles 
undertake  100  per  cent  war  work  not  later  than 
January  1. 

/Vugust  11. — The  President  warns  those  engaged 
in  coal  mining  that  the  existing  scarcity  of  coal 
is  the  most  serious  danger  confronting  the  country, 
and  calls  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the 
part  of  both  operators  and  miners. 

August  13. — In  the  Ohio  primaries  Governor 
Cox  (Dem.)  is  renominated  and  ex-Governor 
Willis  is  chosen  by  the  Republicans. 

In  the  Alabama  Democratic  primary  United 
States  Senator  Bankhead  is  renominated. 


IIi:XRY   WATTKKSOX 

(Colniicl  Watters-on  retires  from  the  editorship  of  the 
r.oiiisvillc  Courier- Journal  .after  fifty  years  of  l)rilliant 
service.  He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  distiiijifuished  groui) 
of  American  newspaper  editors,  inclinling'  Murat  Hal- 
stead.  VVhitelaw  Reicl,  Cliarles  A.  Dana,  atid  Kclwin  L. 
(lodkiii.  all  of  whom  were  active  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War) 
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(r    L  iidLiwood  A:  Underwood 

PORTO  RICAN  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  MARCHING  THROUGH  THE  STREETS  OF  SAN  JUAN 
(The  writer  of  the  brief  article  on  page  286  of  this  number   of   the   Review,   tells    us   that   the   little   island   in   the 

West  Indies  is  furnishing  28,000  soldiers) 


OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  4. — The  12,000-ton  cargo  carrier  Invin- 
cible is  launched  at  Alameda,  Cal.,  having  been 
constructed  in  twenty-four  working  days — a  new 
world's  record. 

August  5. — Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  christens  the 
first  ship  launched  at  the  Hog  Island  yard,  near 
Philadelphia,  where  fifty  merchant  vessels  are 
being  constructed  for  the  Government. 

August  7. — High  temperatures  prevail  through- 
out the  East  and  Middle  West;  at  New  York  the 
thermometer  reaches  102,  the  hottest  ever  rec- 
orded;  at  Philadelphia  the  temperature  is  106. 

August  8. — The  Government's  crop  report  shows 
falling  off  during  July,  but  continued  prospects 
for  record  production  of  foodstuffs. 

OBITUARY 

July  16. — Nicholas  Romanoff,  Czar  of  Russia 
from  November,  1894,  until  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917,  50. 

Julv  21. — Arno  W.  King,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Maine  Supreme  Court,  63. 

July  23. — Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Gilmore,  professor 
of  English  for  many  years  at  Rochester  Univer- 
sity, and  author  of  the  hymn,  "He  Leadeth 
Me,"  83. 

July  25. — Prof.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  author- 
ity on  church  history  and  interpreter  of  modern 
social  Christianity,  56  (see  page  318).  .  .  .  James 
Craig  Nicoll.  a  well-known  painter  in  water 
colors   and   oil,  70. 


July  27. — Gustav  Kobbe,  a  widely  known  art 
and  music  critic  of  New  York,  61. 

July  29. — Charles  Henry  Hart,  an  authority  on 
American  portraiture,  70. 

July  31. — Prof.  Henry  Shaler  Williams,  of  Cor- 
nell  University,  a  distinguished   geologist,  71. 

August  1. — Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  poet  and 
literary  critic,  31. 

August  2. — Richard  Norton,  archaeologist  and 
head  of  the  American  volunteer  ambulance  corps 
in  France  during  the  first  three  years  of  war,  46. 

August  6. — James  H.  Davidson,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  59. 

August  8. — Max  Rosenthal,  a  veteran  American 
illustrator,  85. 

August  9. — John  D.  Shoop,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Chicago  since  1915,  61. 

August  10. — William  H.  Newman,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  sys- 
tem, 70. 

August  12. — Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  head 
of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  an  authority  on 
hygiene  and  physical  training,  63.  .  .  .  Anna 
Held,  the  actress,  45. 

August  14. — Edward  H.  Gillette,  former  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Iowa. 

August  15. — Albert  Metin,  French  Minister  of 
Blockade  and  former  Minister  of  Labor,  49. 

August  17. — Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  since  1891  and 
Republican  leader  of  the  upper  chamber,  81. 

August  19.— George  H.  Prouty,  Governor  of 
Vermont  1908-1910,  56. 


CARTOONS  OF   THE   TURNING 

TIDE 


THE   SPIRIT  OF   18  TO  45 
From   the    News    (Dallas,    Texas) 


THE  SANDS  OF  DOOM 

From  the  Herald  and  Examiner  (Chicago) 

THE   big,    momentous   fact    in   the   past 
month  of  war — full  of  hope  for  the  Al- 
lies, of  grim  portent  for  Germany — was  the 


THE    STRONGER    WE    GO,   THE    SOONER    THE   END 

From  the   Daily  News   (Dayton,   Ohio) 


YKS,    ITS    UNCLE   SAM — lU'T    NOT   AS    THKV    HAD 
PICTURED    HIM 


From  the  Herald   (Nrw   Vink) 
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THE   AURORA   BOREALIS  ! 

From  the  Evening   World   (New  York) 

growth  in  size  and  might  o^  the  American 
army  in  France.  The  fighting  in  June  and 
July  had  tested  the  metal  of  our  troops  and 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  our  Government 
and  people  to  prepare  for  a  blow  in  1919 
that  shall  end  the  war.  Never  was  the  na- 
tion, so  confident  of  success  as  at  this  moment. 
The  reception  of  the  Administration's 
**Eighteen-to-Forty-five"  draft  proposal  was 
evidence  that  the  country  is  heartily  behind 


HIS   PROTEST  AGAINST  A  GERMAN  PEACE 
From  the  News   (Dallas,  Texas) 

the  President  in  every  measure  that  will 
build  up  an  army  of  overwhelming  power  to 
crush  German  militarism.  It  is  "force  to  the 
utmost"  from  now  on. 

America  is  bringing  new  cheer  to  the  sub- 
merged peoples  of  Europe.  Even  Russia,  the 
sick  bear,  sees  for  the  first  time,  according  to 
John  Cassel,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  a  new  arrangement  of  "northern 
lights"  in  the  sky  taking  on  the  form  of  the 


<g)  John  T.  McCutcheon 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    HELPING   THE    SICK   BEAR 
From  the  Daily  Tribune   (Chicago) 


IS    HE   AN   ASSET   OR   A    LIABILITY? 
From  the  Herald   (New  York) 
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THE  OLD  GAME  OF  "^PASSING  THE  BUCK 
From  the  News   (Detroit,   Mich.) 


THE  KNOCK  ON  THE  DOOR 

Hindenburg:  Don't  be  disturbed,  gentlemen!  In  this 
country  all  revolutions  have  long  been  absolutely  for- 
bidden! 

From   Sondags-Nisse    (Stockholm,    Sweden) 

Stars  and  Stripes.  Other  cartoons  on  the 
preceding  page  represent  the  bear  as  a  puz- 
zle and  a  menace  to  Germany — a  decidedly 
questionable  asset.  On  this  page  the  car- 
toonists depict  Germany's  internal  troubles. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 

"Hasten    and    get    well,    Fritz,    we    have    still    to    make 
Paris,  London,  Rome  and  New  York." 

From  La   Victoirc   (Paris) 


AREN  T    YOU    A    FINE    TAIR    OF    WATCH- 
DOGS !" 

From   the  News    (Dayton,    Ohio) 


Tin:    WRONG    TOM-CAT 

The    Pup:    "There's    a    new    Tom-  I'athkr:    "What's   tho 

cat,  father;  see  me  go  for  him!"  matter?" 

The    Pup:   "It  was  tlu* 
wrong    Tom-cat,    fatiierl" 
From   the    Westminster  Gazette    (London) 
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HUN   TO   HUN 

Attila  (to  the  German  Crown  Prince):  "Speaking  as 
one  barbarian  to  another,  I  don't  recommend  this  neigh- 
borhood.    I    found   it  a  bit   unhealthy   myself." 

From  Punch   (London) 

The  London  cartoonists  continue  to  poke 
British  fun  at  the  All-Highest  and  his 
satellites.  The  Allied  victories  have  served 
to  put  "pep"  into  Punch,  so  to  speak. 


CHARLIES     NIGHTMARE 

(An   Italian  conception   of  the  Austrian   Emperor's  state 
of    mind) 

From    L'Asino    (Rome) 


A    HAPPY    PROSPECT    FOR    AUSTRIA  S    EMPEROR 
From   the   Passing  Show    (London) 


(Count  Hertling  has  announced  that  Germany  does 
not  propose  to  keep  Belgium,  but  only  to  use  it  as  a 
pawn  in  peace  negotiations.) 

Gamekeeper  Bull:  "What  are  you  doing  with  that 
hare?" 

WiLHELM  THE  PoACHER:    "Nothing.    I  only  s-hot  it  to 
offer  to  you  as  a  bribe  in   case  you  caught  me." 
From  Opinion  (London) 
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STICKING  TOGETHER 
(Will  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
be  the  first  to  slide  off?) 

From  the  Evening  Telegram   (New  York) 


THE    SLUMP    IN    MITTEL-EUROPA    STOCK 
Ferdy   of   Bulgaria:   "War  is   still  business,   but   dat 
lot  don't  declare   no  dividend.     I  wonder  if  the  Entente 
would   like  to   buy   a  nice   ally?" 

From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 


TROUBLES  OF  NEUTRALITY 
Hollan'd  in  the  Twilight:  Miss,  stick  to  the  path,  or  otherwise  you  will  "get  landca  in  the  bog." 

From    Dc   Anistcrdammcr    (Amsterdam) 


VICTORY  AND  THE  TURN  OF 

THE  TIDE 


BY    FRANK   H.    SIMONDS 


I.    The  Second  Marne 

IN  the  four  weeks  which  have  passed  since 
I  closed  my  last  article  the  whole  face 
of  the  war  has  changed.  The  successful 
July  battle  of  arrest  at  the  Marne,  in  all 
larger  respects  closely  paralleling  the  im- 
mortal struggle  of  September,  1914,  defini- 
tively wrecked  all  the  grandiose  strategy  of 
Ludendorff  and  left  the  Germans,  already 
deprived  of  the  initiative,  in  positions  vul- 
nerable in  the  extreme  and  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy  at  last  possessing  the  num- 
bers necessary  to  pass  to  the  offensive  and 
now  by  the  Marne  victory  relieved  of  all 
apprehension  as  to  his  opponent's  strategical 
advantage. 

What  has  happened  in  August  has  been 
the  natural  and  logical  consequence  of  the 
July  triumph.  In  five  successive  offensives 
the  German  had  exhausted  his  reserves  and 
his  resources.  He  had  intended  his  latest 
offensive,  that  between  the  Argonne  and 
Soissons,  to  be  decisive.  He  had  put  into  it 
more  men  and  more  material  than  he  had 
used  in  any  but  his  first  drive  of  March  21. 
He  had,  in  the  face  of  rapidly  growing 
American  contingents,  waited  not  less  than 
forty  days  to  refit  his  own  troops  and  amass 
that  reserve  of  guns  and  munitions  in  the 
sectors  marked  for  his  new  attack,  which  he 
deemed  necessary  for  victory. 

Clemenceau  has  been  accustomed  to  say 
that  victory  in  this  war  would  belong  to 
the  side  which  was  able  to  endure  to  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  a  very  real 
«ense  the  four  days  following  Bastille  Day, 
last  July,  were  the  final  quarter  of  an  hour. 
All  depended  upon  whether  the  French 
Fourth  Army  between  Rheims  and  the  Ar- 
gonne would  be  able  to  endure  the  terrific 
blow  launched  against  it.  Could  it  do  this, 
then  Foch  had  prepared  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau  Thierry  the  great  counter- 
thrust  which  was  to  destroy  Ludendorff's 
whole  campaign. 

We  saw  last  month  that  Gouraud's  army 
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performed  its  mission  perfectly,  we  saw  that, 
employing  a  new  method,  a  method  consist- 
ing of  organization  in  depth  and  voluntary 
retreat  from  lightly  held  front  lines,  the 
Fourth  French  Army  was  able  to  break  the 
German  sweep  on  its  own  battle  positions 
and  thereafter  hold  the  foe  without  diffi- 
culty. After  two  days  the  failure  on  this 
half  of  the  field  was  unmistakable  and  the 
Germans  broke  off  the  engagement.  They 
had  used  fifteen  divisions  and  held  ten  more 
in  reserve  for  the  advance  after  victory, 
which  never  came.  They  had  counted  on 
reaching  Chalons,  but  they  never  passed 
Souain  and  the  old  familiar  front  of  the 
Battle  of  Champagne  of  1915. 

Still,  as  gamblers  will,  Ludendorff  there- 
after sought  in  the  Marne  salient  at  least 
a  local  triumph  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Rheims  position.  His  troops  had  passed  the 
Marne  and,  turning  their  backs  to  the 
Franco-American  forces  between  Chateau 
Thierry  and  the  Aisne  near  Fontenoy, 
moved  against  Epernay,  advancing  astride  of 
the  Marne.  In  the  same  fashion  Kluck's 
troops  had  turned  their  backs  to  Paris  in 
September,  1914,  and  the  result  was  the 
same.  The  counter-attack  of  July  18  in- 
volved the  Germans  in  exactly  the  same 
tangle  which  had  enmeshed  Kluck,  compelled 
an  immediate  retreat  north  of  the  Marne, 
and  an  eventual  retirement  behind  the  Aisne 
and  the  Vesle. 

When  I  closed  my  last  article  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Allied  victory  was  already  plain; 
the  extent  of  the  German  retreat  was  alone  a 
matter  of  doubt,  although  it  was  fairly  ob- 
vious that  this  retreat  must  go  to  the  Vesle 
and  might  go  to  the  Aisne.  As  it  happened, 
the  halt  came  at  the  Vesle,  but  the  fighting 
after  July  20,  when  Ludendorff  had  arrived 
at  his  inevitable  decision  to  retire  and  sur- 
render his  own  plans  of  the  summer,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  fighting  incident  to  a 
skilful,  deliberate,  and  orderly  retirement  of 
a  huge  army  from  a  position  in  which  it  was 
no  longer  possible  for  it  to  remain,  but  out 
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of  which  it  was,  as  yet,  perfectly  feasible  to 
retreat. 

This  retreat  was  conducted  in  familiar 
stages.  It  was  essential  to  remove  the  vast 
store  of  guns  and  munitions  collected  in  the 
salient,  and  to  do  this  required  time.  Such 
losses  as  the  Germans  suffered  after  July  20 
were  in  the  main  losses  in  material  rather 
than  prisoners  or  artillery.  These  were 
grave;  they  represented  a  permanent  crip- 
pling of  the  Germans  for  many  weeks  in 
this  direction,  but  beyond  this  there  was  no 
booty  left  to  the  Allies,  whose  great  captures 
in  prisoners  and  guns  were  over  by  Sun- 
day, July  20,  three  days  after  Mangin  had 
delivered  the  decisive  thrust  toward  Soissons 
and  cut  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  high- 
way and  railway,  which  were  the  main  trans- 
port lines  of  the  Germans  in  the  whole  sa- 
lient. 

II.    Consequences 

It  was  not  until  two  weeks  later,  on  Sun- 
day, August  4,  that  the  official  reports  at 
last  announced  that  the  German  army  was 
safe'ly  behind  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne  and 
narrated  the  rapidity  of  the  final  stage  of 
the  withdrawal.  In  the  previous  two  weeks 
there  had  been  very  widespread  expectation 
of  a  new  Sedan  and  a  capture  of  the  armies 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  Yet  at  no  time  after 
July  19  was  there  any  such  possibility.  Pre- 
cisely in  the  fashion  in  which  Kluck  had 
saved  his  imperiled  flank  at  the  Ourcq  on 
September  6,  1914,  Boehn  had  insured  the 
safety  of  his  flank,  about  Soissons,  on  July  19. 
Thereafter  the  problem  was  one  of  getting 
the  material  rather  than  the  men  out  of  the 
Marne  salient. 

All  this  phase  of  the  Second  Marne  be- 
longs really  to  the  July  narrative.  The  blow 
of  July  18,  continued  on  the!  19th,  but 
checked  by  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  blow 
which  put  Alangin  above  Soissons  and  across 
the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry  line,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
or  of  that  phase  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims.  Gouraud's  victory  east  of  Rheims 
had  decided  the  earlier  phase  and  insured  the 
subsequent  success,  as  Castelnau's  success  at 
Nancy  in  1914  had  made  Joffre's  counter- 
ofTensive  at  the  Marne  possible. 

In  July,  Foch  had  not  the  men  to  give 
Mangin  to  make  a  Sedan  possible.  Tlic 
armies  of  the  two  commanders  were  tco 
evenly  balanced  for  this,  and  all  through 
the  Marne  fighting  the  Germans  possessed 
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the  larger  numbers  actually  engaged,  exactly 
as  they  had  at  the  First  Marne.  They  had 
made  a  blunder  of  incalculable  magnitude  in 
reckoning  French  reserves  exhausted  and 
American  divisions  unavailable  and  thus  hold- 
ing Foch  incapable  of  launching  any  thrust 
at  their  right  flank,  exposed  unmistakably  to 
any  thrust  that  might  come  eastward  from 
the  direction  of  Paris.  The  price  of  this 
blunder  was  the  loss  of  a  decisive  battle  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  offensive  campaign.  But 
they  had  the  reserves  immediately  available 
to  halt  Mangin  before  Soissons,  to  hold  open 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims  until  Boehn's  army  had  escaped 
from  it.  This  they  did  in  a  thoroughly  work- 
manlike fashion.  Their  rear  guards  fought 
admirably  and  they  ultimately  arrived  be- 
hind the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne  without  the 
loss  of  any  considerable  number  of  men  or 
guns,  after  the  first  two  davs  of  the  surprise, 
July  18  and  19. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  defeat  were  almost  immeasur- 
able. Thirty-five  thousand  prisoners  and 
more  than  700  guns  were  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  real  loss.  Four  months  after  the 
launching  of  their  great  campaign  to  obtain  a 
military  decision  they  had  been  defeated, 
thrown  back  thirty  miles,  put  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  condemned  to  face  a  future  in 
which  they  would  no  longer  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  and  were  certain,  with 
little  delay,  to  be  confronted  by  superior 
numbers,  thanks  to  the  rapidity  of  American 
intervention. 

They  had  boasted  that  France  had  used 
up  all  of  her  reserves,  but,  despite  the  pres- 
ence of  nearly  200,000  Americans  in  the 
battle-line,  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  army 
engaged  in  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne 
had  been  French.  Relatively  small  as  had 
been  the  American  contingent,  however,  it 
had  instantly  revealed  qualities  which  were 
a  final  answer  to  the  sneers  of  German  mili- 
tary writers  directed  at  the  tactical  ability  of 
the  new  enemy.  Ludendorff  could  confess 
that  the  enemy  had  "eluded  us"  only  to  claim 
that  a  retreat  to  the  Vesle  had  been  a  vic- 
torious strategic  affair,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  retreat 
following  promptly  upon  the  launching  of 
the  ''peace  storm,"  and  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  the  disaster,  tor  it  was  a  disaster, 
could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  looking  upon  it 
either  from  the  German  or  the  Allied  angle. 

On  the  military  side  the  great  German 
offensive  was  broken   \n   the   Second   Marne 
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by  inferior  forces  and  at  a  staggering  cost  to 
the  assailant.  The  Allies  had  used  smaller 
numbers,  suffered  infinitely  smaller  losses, 
taken  thousands  of  prisoners  and  hundreds  of 
guns.  They  had  retaken  upwards  of  500 
square  miles  of  France,  but  the  importance 
of  the  territory  was  out  of  proportion  to  its 
size.  The  Marne  route  to  Paris  had  been 
closed  and  the  Paris-Chalons-Nancy  Railway 
reopened.  The  peril  of  a  converging  attack 
by  the  Oise  and  Marne  Valleys  was  over, 
the  Allied  front  had  been  restored  to  a 
straight  line  from  Rheims  to  Soissons,  and 
all  but  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Ger- 
man gains  in  the  great  defeat  of  May  27  had 
been  snatched  from  the  victor.  The  situa- 
tion had  been  throw^n  back  to  May,  but  two 
months  more  had  passed  and  time  was  run- 
ning steadily  against  the  German. 

III.    Back  to  the  Somme 

So  much  for  the  Second  Marne,  one  of 
the  decisive  victories  of  the  war,  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  First  Marne  in  all  that 
was  of  major  importance.  It  w^as  a  new 
deliverance  of  France,  a  new  salvation  of 
Paris,  and  a  second  destruction  of  German 
strategy  based  upon  the  purpose  to  win  a 
supreme  victory  by  a  colossal  thrust  at  the 
principal  enemy,  the  French  Army.  But 
the  consequences  of  the  Second  Marne  were 
bound  to  be  more  considerable,  because  the 
situation  of  the  Allies  was  far  different  from 
their  condition  four  years  before.  Then  it 
was  an  exhausted  French  Army  which 
snatched  victory  from  defeat  in  a  final  mo- 
ment of  superhuman  effort.  Then  the  vic- 
tors were  incapable  of  rapid  exploitation  of 
the  victory.     It  was  otherwise  now. 

In  March,  Ludendorff  had  undertaken 
to  crush  the  British  as  a  preliminary 
to  turning  against  the  French  and  annihilat- 
ing them.  He  had  undertaken  to  separate 
French  and  British  Armies  in  Picardy.  He 
had  subsequently  sought  by  a  second  offensive 
in  Flanders  to  complete  the  work  of  elimi- 
nating the  British  Army,  although  he  had 
failed  to  separate  it  from  the  French.  After 
April  29  he  had  turned  south  to  deal  with 
Petain,  satisfied  that  Haig  was  incapable  of 
action  for  a  period  within  which  he  could 
dispose  of  the  French. 

This  was  the  Verdun  idea  all  over  again. 
It  was  the  same  gamble.  Then,  France  was 
to  be  beaten  at  Verdun  before  Britain  could 
get  ready;  now  France  was  to  be  crushed 
about    Paris    before    Britain    could    recover 


from  the  disastrous  defeats  of  March  and 
April.  But  it  was  certain,  now  as  in  1916, 
that  if  France  were  not  disposed  of  before 
Britain  was  ready,  the  Germans,  still  lack- 
ing their  decision,  would  have  the  British 
on  their  hands.  In  1916,  the  British  inter- 
vened at  the  Somme,  four  months  after  the 
attack  began  on  the  Meuse  fortress.  The 
British  were  now  to  intervene  upon  the 
Somme  again,  a  full  month  more  promptly 
than  in  the  previous  instance. 

With  the  close  of  the  March  offensive 
Ludendorff  occupied  a  position  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Somme  facing  Amiens  which 
was  at  once  advantageous  and  perilous.  It 
was  an  admirable  jumping-off  place,  partic- 
ularly after  it  had  been  somewhat  extended 
by  the  June  attack  toward  Compiegne,  pro- 
vided the  Germans  were  able  and  chose  to 
resume  their  operations  beyond  the  Oise.  It 
commanded  the  main  French  railroads  to 
and  through  Amiens,  the  chief  railroads 
from  Havre  to  the  British  front,  lines  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  British.  It  was 
an  ever-present  threat  of  a  future  effort  to 
separate  the  French  and  British  or  to  resume 
the  advance  down  the  Oise  Valley  toward 
Paris,  coordinating  with  a  similar  thrust 
down  the  Marne  from  Chateau  Thierry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  salient  was  unmis- 
takably vulnerable  to  flank  attack,  either 
from  the  Oise  upward  or  across  the  Avre 
and  the  Ancre,  eastward.  If  the  British 
should  recover  from  the  effects  of  their  spring 
defeats  before  the  Germans  had  finished  with 
France,  then  nothing  was  more  certain  than 
that  there  would  be  an  attack  upon  at  least 
one  side  of  the  Amiens  salient.  Moreover, 
the  circumstances  of  this  salient  closely  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Marne  salient,  although 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  country  the 
Marne  salient  was  far  more  defensible.  A 
thrust  outward  from  Amiens,  like  the  thrust 
toward  Soissons  which  won  the  Second 
Marne,  would  have  equally  great  conse- 
quences and  compel  a  rapid  German  retire- 
ment from  Montdidier  and  the  banks  of  the 
Avre  to  prevent  envelopment  and  capture. 

Once  they  had  been  defeated  at  the 
Marne,  it  was  clear  that  the  Germans  felt 
the  peril  at  the  Somme.  In  the  first  days 
after  the  situation  on  the  Vesle  had  stabilized 
itself  there  was  a  withdrawal  from  all  the 
positions  west  of  the  Avre  and  the  Ancre, 
an  effort  to  gain  security  by  putting  these 
little  streams  between  themselves  and  the 
foe.  There  were  also  signs  that  these  re- 
tirements were  but  the  preludes  to  far  more 
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considerable  retirements,  although  Luden- 
dorff  was  palpably  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  each  withdrawal  was  a  further  confes- 
sion to  his  own  public  that  the  campaign  had 
been  lost. 

Already  it  was  plain  that  any  new  advance 
upon  Paris  by  the  Marne  Valley  was  out  of 
the  question.  To  confess  by  retreat  between 
the  Oise  and  the  Somme  that  this  avenue, 
too,  was  no  longer  available  was  to  confess 
that  the  offensive  campaign  had  failed  and 
been  abandoned.  Therefore,  like  Napoleon 
in  Eastern  Germany  in  1813,  Ludendorlf 
temporized  and,  like  Napoleon,  he  was  now 
to  pay  a  price  for  permitting  political  con- 
siderations to  weigh  against  military  neces- 
sities. 

IV.    The  Third  Somme 

On  the  morning  of  August  8,  after  the 
briefest  of  artillery  preparation,  the  Fourth 
British  Army,  between  Albert  and  the  Luce 
Brook  south  of  the  Somme,  suddenly 
launched  a  terrific  thrust  on  the  flank  of 
the  Amiens  salient  and  across  the  lines  of 
communication  of  the  Germans.  The  chief 
circumstances  of  the  attack  were  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  surprise  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  small,  swift  tanks,  by  replacing 
the  artillery  as  a  means  of  breaking  the 
enemy  obstacles,  thus  restored  the  element 
of  surprise.  The  Third  Somme  was  a  nat- 
ural and  complete  application  of  the  lessons 
of  Cambrai,  which  had  already  been  utilized 
at  the  Second  Marne. 

All  through  Thursday,  August  8,  and 
Friday,  August  9,  the  British  advance  was 
rapid  and  well-nigh  irresistible.  By  Sun- 
day Rawlinson's  troops  were  close  to  the  old 
Somme  front  of  1916,  all  the  way  from  that 
river,  straight  down  past  Chaulnes  to  the 
outskirts  of  Roye,  while  the  French  had 
taken  Montdidier  and  in  a  rapid  advance 
had  brought  their  First  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Dcbeny  into  line  with  the  British  from 
Roye  southward.  Nearly  30,000  prisoners 
and  over  700  guns  were  the  rewards  of  this 
brilliant  and  swift  blow.  The  advance  was 
over  a  dozen  miles  at  the  point  of  extreme 
penetration  and  over  ten  along  a  wide  front. 

But,  on  this  Sunday  we  begin  to  see,  once 
more,  clear  signs  of  the  German  reaction. 
The  advance,  which  has  been  irresistible 
south  of  the  Somme,  has  made  little  progress 
to  the  north,  and  the  Ciermans  still  hold  high 
ground  on  the  flank  of  the  British  advance 
south    of    the    river.      Away    to    the    south, 


along  the  Oise,  too,  they  held  solidly  the  high 
ground  in  the  triangle  Noyon-Roye-Lassigny. 
From  these  two  flanks  they  now  threatened 
the  British  and  French  advance  in  the  cen- 
ter. Moreover,  this  advance  in  the  center 
has  now  encountered  the  Germans  rallied 
in  the  surviving  ruins  of  Germati  and  Allied 
trenches  dug  in  the  far-of¥  time  of  the  First 
Battle  of  the  Somme. 

And  on  this  line  by  Monday,  August  12, 
the  battle  begins  to  die  down.  Henceforth 
for  a  week  it  is  little  more  than  a  gradual 
advance  of  the  Allies  until  they  hold  their 
old  Somme  line  from  Lihons  to  Ribecourt, 
while  the  Germans  on  their  part  still  cling 
to  the  trench  systems  which  they  defended 
in  the  former  battle. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  week  the  Third 
French  Army  under  Humbert,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Marne,  moves  up  along  the 
Oise,  seizes  the  greater  part  of  the  high 
ground  about  Lassigny,  reoccupies  Ribe- 
court, and  in  a  general  fashion  conforms  to 
the  main  advance,  thus  bringing  the  whole 
line  from  the  Somme  to  the  Oise  back  to  the 
1916  situation,  solidly  anchoring  it  on  the 
high  ground  above  Lassigny  and  putting  a 
new  barrier  between  the  Germans  and  Paris 
on  the  Oise  route. 

As  a  battle  the  Third  Somme  was  over 
by  Monday,  August  12.  It  had  lasted  five 
days,  where  the  Second  Marne  lasted  but 
three.  It  had  resulted  in  a  greater  imme- 
diate gain  of  territory  and  it  had  pinched 
out  the  Montdidier  salient  far  more  prompt- 
ly than  the  Marne  salient  was  abolished. 
The  Paris-Amiens-Boulogne  Railway  had 
been  reopened.  The  capture  of  guns  and 
prisoners  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  IVlarne. 
The  German  retreat  had  been  swifter  be- 
cause since  only  holding  troops  were  en- 
gaged, there  had  not  been  the  same  conges- 
tion of  men  and  material  in  this  Somme  sa- 
lient, and  the  Germans  were  not  caught 
there  at  the  moment  when  they  were  carry- 
ing on  an  offensive  of  their  own. 

Such,  very  briefly,  is  the  Third  Battle  of 
the  Somme,  confessed  by  the  Germans  to  be 
their  "first  serious  reverse  of  the  war."  In 
it  some  eleven  German  divisions  were  as 
promptly  and  terribly  defeated  as  Gough's 
army  at  the  Second  Somme  in  IMarch  and 
thirty-five  were  in\olvcd.  But  the  attack 
was  on  a  twenty-mile,  not  forty-mile,  front, 
the  gap  was  promptly  narrowed  by  reason 
of  the  unshaken  hold  of  the  Germans  of  the 
ground  above  the  Somme  and  also  above 
Oise,    and,    as    a    consccjuence,    the    British 
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were  not  able  to  make  any  far-swinging  ad- 
vance like  that  of  Hutier  in  the  earlier 
conflict. 

Yet  in  three  days  they  had  covered  nearly 
twice  as  much  distance  as  they  gained  in  four 
months  of  terrible  fighting  north  of  the 
Somme  frorn  July  to  November,  1916.  They 
had  taken  vastly  more  prisoners  than  they 
had  lost  in  wounded  and  killed,  they  had 
made  the  greatest  advance  of  any  three  days 
in  the  war  on  the  British  side,  they  had  dem- 
onstrated that  the  British  Army  was  once 
more  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that 
the  British  Army  had  outlived  the  conse- 
quences of  the  defeats  of  the  spring.  Hence- 
forth Ludendorff  must  deal  with  Haig  as 
well  as  Petain  and  Pershing.  His  days  of 
grace,  earned  in  March  and  April,  were 
over. 

V.    Ludendorff's   Problems 

The  end  of  the  Third  Battle  of  the 
Somme,  like  the  close  of  the  Second  Marne, 
left  Ludendorl¥  to  wrestle  with  very  imme- 
diate and  pressing  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  that  which  involved  the  selection 
of  a  new  line  on  which  to  stand  permanently. 
He  had  been  crowded  back  into  the  Hinden- 
burg  desert  in  Picardy  and  by  fortunate 
chance  the  old  fortifications  of  the  Somme 
line  still  remaining,  had  provided  him  with 
a  rallying  line,  on  which  his  troops  had  made 
good  their  retreat.  Here,  as  on  the  Vesle, 
he  found  himself  in  lines  that  were  suscep- 
tible of  defense,  but  here,  as  at  Vesle,  there 
were  unmistakable  weaknesses  in  these  lines. 

In  both  cases  the  point  on  which  he  had 
halted  had  behind  it  a  serious  military  ob- 
stacle— a  river,  which  might  possibly  over- 
flow its  banks  and  across  which  he  must 
retreat  in  case  of  a  further  defeat  under 
circumstances  which  might  lead  to  a  new 
local  disaster.  If  he  were  now  to  accept 
the  defensive'  his  natural  line  was  the  Up? 
per  Somme  from  Peronne  southward  to  the 
Oise  Hills  above  Noyon,  and  behind  the 
Aisne  from  in  front  of  Soissons  to  the  old 
line  before  Rheims.  In  these  positions  he 
could  be  sure  of  making  a  considerable  re- 
sistance, and  behind  the  Somme  position  was 
the  old  Hindenburg  line,  while  above  the 
Aisne  was  the  equally  familiar  and  powerful 
position  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

But  to  retire  to  these  positions  was  to 
abandon  all  chance  of  a  successful  resump- 
tion of  the  great  offensive  between  Arras  and 
Rheims  on  what  had  once  been  proudly  de- 


scribed in  Berlin  as  the  Paris  front.  Such 
a  retreat  would  mean  a  confession  that  the 
whole  bid  for  a  decision  had  been  abandoned, 
that  Germany  had  again  accepted  the  de- 
fensive. It  would  mean,  too,  that  she  had 
accepted  it  at  a  time  when  the  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  American  troops  arriving  in 
France  would  make  that  defensive  the  per- 
manent role  of  Germany  until  such  time  as 
she  was  beaten  or  was  able  by  her  peace 
offensive,  after  long  and  stubborn  resistance 
in  the  field,  to  end  the  war  on  terms  which, 
while  they  might  not  be  fatal  to  the  Ger- 
man, could  no  longer  bear  any  resemblance 
to  that  victorious  peace  toward  which  the 
Germans  had  set  out  on  their  great  adven- 
ture of   March   21. 

On  the  military  side  every  counsel  of  pru- 
dence seemed  to  urge  a  new  retirement  to- 
ward, if  not  to,  the  Hindenburg  and  Aisne 
lines.  In  Flanders,  too,  the  salient  resulting 
from  the  victory  of  April  also  invited  a  Foch 
thrust  and,  in  its  nature,  held  out  to  the 
enemy  the  promise  of  even  easier  and  more 
complete  success.  Indeed,  before  the  Somme 
thrust  had  come,  the  Germans  had  begun  to 
draw  out  of  the  point  of  this  salient  as  they 
had  retired  from  the  west  banks  of  the  Avre 
and  the  Ancre,  as  if  suspecting  an  attack  in 
both  regions. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  Au- 
gust it  was  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  what 
Ludendorff's  decision  would  be.  He  had 
drawn  back  his  troops  from  the  old  Beau- 
mont-Hamel  salient,  he  had  retired  from  the 
outskirts  of  Albert,  he  had  surrendered  all 
the  positions  west  of  the  Somme-Oise  front 
of  1916,  but  he  had  not  either  in  Picardy 
or  in  Flanders  committed  himself  visibly  to 
the  larger  retirements  which  would  bring 
immediate  security  at  the  price  of  a  complete 
surrender  of  those  positions  from  which  he 
could  hope  to  renew  his  old  campaign. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  the  judg- 
ment of  almost  all  military  observers,  a  judg- 
ment in  which  I  concur,  that  however  long 
Ludendorff  might  delay  his  decision,  in  the 
end  he  would  be  forced  to  retire,  if  not  un- 
der new  pressure  and  a  fresh  attack,  under 
the  threat  of  some  future  attack  and  because 
of  the  high  cost  and  extreme  discomfort 
incident  to  holding  the  front  into  which  he 
had  been  thrust  by  the  fighting  of  July  and 
of  August. 

Further  than  this,  it  was  patent  that  such 
a  retreat  would  be  for  Ludendorff  as  ad- 
vantageous as  the  similar  retreat  of  Hinden- 
burg in  the  spring  of  1917.     Given  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  country,  thanks  to  the  devas- 
tation of  1917,  it  was  manifest  that  the  Al- 
lies would  be  unable  to  restore  communica- 
tions and  prepare  any  new  offensive  between 
Arras  and  Rheims  before  the  close  of  the 
campaign.  Like  Hindenburg,  too,  Luden- 
dorff,  by  thus  retiring  his  center,  could  mass 
reserves  for  use  on  either  of  his  flanks,  if  the 
Allies  should  attack  in  Flanders  and  along 
the  Aisne,  as  Haig  and  Nivelle  had  under- 
taken to  do  with  such  unlucky  consequences 
in  the  preceding  year.  Then  Hindenburg 
had  retreated,  declining  western  battle  to 
give  the  eastern  armies  time  to  dispose  of 
Russia,  now  Ludendorff  might  retreat  and 
give  German  statesmanship  a  chance,  by 
making  peace  in  the  winter,  to  avoid  a  mili- 
tary defeat  in  the  following  campaign — such 
a  defeat  as  would  enable  the  Allies  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace. 

VI.    The  Moral  Ascendancy 

But  all  these  considerations  could  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  lost 
that  moral  ascendancy  which  their  early  vic- 
tories of  March,  April,  and  May  had  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Between  July  18  and 
August  15  they  had  lost  nearly  75,000  pris- 
oners, more  than  1500  guns.  They  had  been 
driven  out  of  a  thousand  square  miles  of 
conquered  territory.  They  had  lost  two 
great  battles — one,  a  battle  which  destroyed 
their  own  great  strategic  venture,  the  other 
a  battle  in  which,  at  last,  Foch,  taking  the 
offensive,  had  won  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and    complete    successes   of   military   history. 

On  the  material  side  the  case  was  even 
worse.  At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  the 
Germans  had  possessed  a  superiority  of  not 
less  than  thirty  divisions  on  the  West  Front. 
This  superiority  had  been  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  decisive  advantage  at  the  critical 
time  and  place  in  three  momentous  engage- 
ments. Five  great  battles  had,  however,  de- 
prived them  of  the  best  of  their  picked  troops, 
five  months  of  delay  had  enabled  the  AHies 
to  bring  back  troops  from  all  the  "side- 
shows," from  Italy  and  from  Palestine  and 
Salonica.  Britain  had  drawn  upon  her 
metropolitan  garrisons,  America  had  put  in 
Europe  not  less  than  1,000,000  fighting 
troops,  the  equivalent  of  eighty  German  di- 
visions, at  least  half  a  million  of  which  were 
beginning  to  play  a  part,  and  of  the  latter 
an  equivalent  of  fifteen  German  divisions 
had  been  used  at  the  Marnc. 

Numerically  the  tide  had  turned  ;  the  Ger- 


mans were  outnumbered.  Materially  they 
were  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  had 
milked  their  divisions  to  construct  a  certain 
number  of  storm  divisions  composed  of  the 
best  of  all  divisions,  and  precisely  these  di- 
visions had  borne  the  burden  of  five  terrific 
struggles  and  were  now  called  upon  to  limit 
the  extent  of  a  defeat  which  had  just  come 
in  the  sixth  major  engagement  of  the  cam- 
paign. If  their  numbers  were  still  great,  as 
was  manifestly  true,  the  Germans  were  now 
practically  without  fresh  divisions.  Their 
storm  troops  were  decimated  and  there  had 
come  to  their  army  the  same  dangerous  spirit 
of  depression  unmistakable  in  the  French 
Army  after  the  failure  at  the  Aisne  and  in 
the  British  Army  after  the  bloody  shambles 
of  Flanders  last  autumn. 

All  of  these  factors  were  present  in  the 
Napoleonic  era  after  the  great  Emperor  had 
met  defeat  at  Leipzig.  The  Marne  and  the 
Somme  together  might  well  suggest  com- 
parison with  this  other  Battle  of  the  Nations, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  the 
case  of  the  last  soldier  to  seek  to  impose  a 
single  will  upon  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  shall  do  well  not  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  the  German  defeat  or  look  for  too 
speedy  a  relief  from  the  terrible  burden  of 
the  present  struggle.  The  road  to  Berlin  is 
long  and  difficult.  What  is  clear  is  that  it 
is  no  longer  as  impassable  as  the  far  shorter 
route  from  Noyon  to  Paris.  We  have  es- 
caped the  deadly  peril  which  resulted  from 
Russian  defection  and  collapse.  We  have  re- 
gained the  moral  and  the  military  ascend- 
ancy on  the  West  Front.  We  have  in  a 
single  month  regained  all  the  ground  of  real 
military  importance  which  the  German  took 
in  four  months  of  savage  fighting,  and  there 
are  left  to  us  the  resources  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  new  blows  before  the  campaign 
ends. 

The  extent  of  our  victory  depends  upon  us 
still ;  it  depends  upon  the  degree  of  unity 
which  the  Allied  nations  maintain,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  we  all  of  us  stand  firm 
against  the  German  peace  offensive  which  is 
bound  to  come  next  winter.  \Ve  have  not 
won  the  war,  because  \\t  shall  only  win  the 
war  by  breaking  German  resistance,  which 
is  yet  very  far  from  being  broken,  but  we 
have  been  in  danger  of  losing  the  war,  the 
European  phase  of  it,  at  least,  for  {\\c  long 
months,  and  that  danger  has  passed  and  can- 
not return  unless  France  or  Hritain,  like  Rus- 
sia, makes  a  separate  peace  w  ith  the  common 
enemy — a  thing  unthinkable,  as  unthinkable 
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as  that  we  should  abandon  the  task  to  which 
we  have  all  set  ourselves,  before  the  work 
was  done. 

In  the  history  of  the  World  War,  July 
and  August  must  hereafter  be  memorable.  In 
them  we  met  a  peril  as  great  as  the  peril  of 
September,  1914.  We  met  the  enemy  at 
that  Second  Marne  which  the  Russian  col- 
lapse had  made  possible  for  him,  and  we  de- 
feated him  even  more  completely  than  in  the 
First.  Thereby  we  liquidated  the  Russian 
liabilities,  and  thereafter,  thanks  to  the  su- 
preme genius  of  Foch,  we  regained  the  offen- 
sive and  began  the  long  task  of  winning  our 
decision  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  whole  course  of  the  struggle. 

VII.    The  New  Phase  of  War- 
fare 

And  now,  in  the  brief  space  remaining,  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  changes 
in  the  form  of  fighting  which  have  become 
manifest  in  the  recent  months.  That  there 
have  been  great  changes  the  whole  newspa- 
per-reading public  is  aware.  After  three 
years  and  a  half  of  a  war  of  trenches,  of  a 
stagnation  on  the  Western  Front,  marked 
by  long  battles  fought  within  narrow  limits 
and  advances  of  half  a  dozen  miles  made 
only  after  a  summer  of  conflict,  we  came, 
this  spring,  suddenly  to  a  new  situation  in 
which  we  saw  armies,  unhappily  enemy 
armies,  swinging  forward  for  twenty  and 
even  thirty  miles  in  one  uninterrupted  rush. 

In  our  own  turn  we  are  now  seeing  Allied 
advances — at  the  Marne  an  advance  of  six 
miles  in  a  day  and  of  more  than  twenty  in 
two  weeks.  At  the  Somme  we  have  just 
watched  a  sweep  of  a  dozen  miles  in  two 
days.  As  a  result  there  has  been  a  very  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  we  have  returned  to 
the  old-fashioned  war  of  movement  and  that 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  complete  termi- 
nation of  the  warfare  of  positions,  w^hich  we 
all  have  called  trench  warfare. 

But,  despite  the  outward  evidences  of  a 
change,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  such 
transformation  is  even  suggested.  We  have 
at  last  progressed  from  the  stage  of  prepa- 
ration of  an  attack  and  of  the  delivery  of 
the  attack  to  a  pursuit  of  a  defeated  enemy 
after  a  successful  offensive  which  has  re- 
sulted in  taking  his  positions  immediately  be- 
fore us.  We  have  been  able  to  do  this,  as 
the  German  was  able  last  spring,  because 
the  element  of  surprise  has  been  added  to 
contemporary      warfare.        The      German 


achieved  his  surprise  by  a  sudden  bombard- 
ment in  which  he  used  vast  amounts  of  gas 
shell  and  by  a  secret  concentration  of  enor- 
mous masses  of  men.  We  have  achieved  ours 
by  the  use  of  small,  swift  tanks  and  a  further 
adaptation  of  the  lessons  of  Cambrai  of  last 
year. 

The  result  has  been  in  each  case  of  attack, 
save  in  the  most  recent  Champagne  fighting, 
a  certain  amount  of  movement,  an  advance 
over  a  considerable  country,  a  tremendous 
advance  measured  by  the  standards  of  the 
Somme  and  Verdun,  or  of  Flanders  and  the 
Aisne  last  year,  but  in  each  case  the  advance 
has  terminated  in  finding  the  enemy  in  a 
new  position,  the  victor,  having  outrun  his 
artillery  and  his  supplies,  has  been  brought 
to  a  dead  halt  in  front  of  those  new  positions, 
and  there  has  been  a  prompt  resumption  of 
trench  warfare. 

In  a  w^ord,  that  war  of  movement  which 
the  element  of  surprise  has  made  possible  has 
been  a  war  of  movement  between  positions. 
It  has  been  established,  as  that  brilliant 
French  soldier  and  military  writer,  Colonel 
Paul  Azan,  demonstrated  in  advance  in  his 
''Warfare  of  To-day,"  that,  given  tne  exist- 
ing numbers  on  both  sides,  the  resources  in 
artillery  and  relative  importance  of  artillery 
in  the  war,  a  return  to  the  Napoleonic  form 
of  struggle  is  not  possible.  The  enemy  posi- 
tion cannot  be  broken  on  the  whole  front 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Jura.  Such  breaks 
as  are  possible  are  strictly  limited  and  the 
enemy  possesses  unshaken  lines  on  both  sides 
of  the  break  and  can  stretch  a  new  dike  be- 
tween these  unbroken  fractions  of  his  lines. 

This  is  what  Debeny  and  Humbert  did  in 
Picardy  in  the  gravest  moment  for  us  of 
the  whole  war.  In  this  case  there  had  been 
a  rupture  of  not  less  than  forty  miles  of 
front,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  war. 
Unparalleled  masses  of  picked  troops  had 
poured  through  the  gap  and  destroyed  the 
army  which  had  occupied  the  lost  position. 
Yet  six  days  later  the  line  was  restored  be- 
hind the  Avre  and  the  Ancre.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  the  Aisne,  after  the  very 
great  disaster  of  May  27.  It  has  just  hap- 
pened on  a  more  restricted  front  at  the 
Somme  and  within  three  days  of  the  initial 
break-through. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are  expect- 
ing that  there  will  be  any  other  consequence 
of  such  a  break-through  as  we  "can  look  for 
in  the  present  campaign  or  in  the  next  are 
oversanguine  and  have  no  justification  in 
fact.     The  German  has  line  after  line  all 
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the  way  back  to  his 
own  frontier.  He  has 
''switch  lines"  and  in- 
termediate lines.  He 
has  local  reserves  and, 
with  each  retreat,  .he 
will  have  a  shorter  line 
to  defend.  His  pres- 
ent line  is  at  least  sixty 
miles  shorter  that  that 
of  a  month  ago.  As  he 
retires  he  will  retire  up- 
on his  communications 
while  we  shall  advance 
away  from  ours.  Our 
infantry  will  presently 
encounter  his  artillery 
and  then  must  come  a 
new  pause,  a  new  trench 
combat. 

So  far  we  have  mere- 
ly turned  the  Germans 
out  of  two  salients  equal- 
ly vulnerable  and  obvi- 
ously the  target  of  any 
commander  having  the 
offensive.  In  each  case 
the  result  has  been  the 
restoration  of  trench  con- 
ditions behind  the  old 
front  and  within  a  brief 
time.  This,  I  think, 
must  be  the  history  of 
the  war  hereafter, 
whether  the  advance 
goes  ultimately  to  the 
Rhine  or  beyond  it. 

It  is  true  that  if  the 
morale  of  the  enemy 
breaks  down,  if  his 
troops  become  so  demor- 
alized that  they  will  not 
rally  on  any  position, 
his  reserves  so  weak  or 
his  materiel  inferior, 
that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  interpose  a  bar- 
rier to  the  victor,  then 
we  shall  have  a  war  of 
movement,  but  that  war 
of  movement  will  be  a 
victorious  march  to  Ber- 
lin, after  the  real  battle 
has  been  won.  And  no 
one  who  has  observed 
the  fighting  quality  of 
the  Germans  in  recent 
weeks     would     care     to 


THE  BATTLE  LINE  ON  THE   WESTERN   FRONT  AFTER  THREE  COUNTER- 
OFFENSIVES   BY   ALLIED  ARMIES 

(The  l)lack  sections  represent  jjaiiis  l)v  the  Cermans  in  the  great  battle  which  hepan 
in  March.  The  sections  marked  l)y  black-and-white  diaponal  lines  represent  terri- 
tory recovered  by  the  Allies  since  they  assumed  the  initiative  on  July  18.  The  map 
shows  clearly  the  "salients"  which  rcmJered  the  German  lines  especially  vulnerable) 
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prophesy  that  such  a  march  of  victory  is  to 
come  this  year  or  next.  It  may,  but  of  it 
there  is  no  sign. 

Failing  this  we  must,  I  believe,  look  for 
an  ever-returning  cycle  of  preparation,  at- 
tack, pursuit,  and  finally  pause  before  new 
positions  and  for  new  preparation.  We 
must  expect  to  continue  to  employ  all  the 
lessons  of  the  war  and  there  is  absolute  neces- 
sity that  the  experience  of  the  European  na- 
tions should  not  be  lost  upon  our  men.  There 
is  an  obvious  temptation  to  believe  that  we 
Americans  who  unmistakably  have  the  shock 
troops  to  bring  a  victory  have  now  no  need 
to  waste  weeks  and  even  months  in  learning 
the  lessons  of  trench  fighting,  since  trench 
fighting  has  become  obsolete.  But  it  does 
not  yet  appear  that  trench  warfare  has  be- 
come obsolete  or  will,  until  after  the  victory 
has  been  won  and  the  victorious  army  is  mak- 
ing its  final  march  of  triumph. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  asked  over 
and  over  again,  frequently  in  letters  writ- 
ten by  Review  of  Reviews  readers,  whether 
the  latest  events  have  not  changed  all, 
whether  the  war  of  movement  has  not  re- 
turned, and  if  as  a  consequence  success  is  not 
within  immediate  reach.  Such  impressions 
led  to  disappointment  both  at  the  Marne  and 
the  Somme.  I  think  they  will  lead  to  fresh 
disappointments,  if  they  continue  to  be  held. 
We  are  fighting  between  positions,  occa- 
sionally now,  whereas,  before  this  year,  all 
attacks  have  been  stopped  on  the  first  posi- 
tions. Our  advance  is  therefore  over  more 
ground,  but  it  is  at  an  end  when  a  new  po- 
sition behind  the  conquered  line  is  encoun- 
tered, because  this  war  is  primarily  a  war  of 
instruments,  and  men  cannot  take  strongly 
organized  positions  defended  by  guns,  when 
they  have  outrun  their  own  guns,  as  they  will 
outrun  them  in  any  considerable  advance — as 
the  Germans  outran  theirs  before  Amiens 
and  the  British  theirs  more  recently  at  the 
Somme. 

It  is  between  positions  and  in  the  first 
hours  of  a  surprise  attack  that  the  great  cap- 
tures of  prisoners  and  guns  are  made.  We 
have  seen  this  in  all  the  fighting  this  year, 
and  never  more  clearly  than  in  the  last  bat- 


tle. But  three  days  at  the  Somme  and  two 
in  the  Marne  salient  exhausted  the  element 
of  surprise  and  permitted  the  enemy  to  re* 
store  a  fighting  front.  Afterwards  he  re- 
stored his  line  of  positions  at  the  Vesle  in 
Champagne  and  along  the  old  Somme  lino 
in  Picardy.  If  heavy  artillery  and  trans- 
port could  move  as  fast  as  infantry  over 
ruined  roads  and  unbridged  rivers,  then  the 
first  success  might  endure  until  the  victori- 
ous troops  had  reached  the  Rhine  or  the 
Meuse.  But  neither  heavy  artillery  nor 
transport  can  perform  this  miracle  and,  with- 
out both,  the  victors  are  presently  helpless, 
w^hile  the  vanquished  are  once  more  capable 
of  resistance,  because  they  have  retired  upon 
their  guns  and  their  supplies  and  have  be- 
hind them  still  undisturbed  communi- 
cations. 

We  have,  then,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
expecting  miracles.  We  are  not  yet  in  the 
period  when  Sedans  are  possible.  They  have 
not  yet  been  conceivable  since  the  first  Bat- 
tle of  the  Marne.  Waterloo  and  Jena  be- 
long to  another  form  of  warfare  and  an- 
other era  of  military  history.  The  man  is 
the  creature  of  the  machine  and  the  ma- 
chine, the  heavy  gun,  can  move  only  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Lacking  its  support  victorious 
jtroops  can  be  checked  by  field  artillery  and 
machine  guns  in  the  most  hastily  improvised 
trenches  and  before  the  heavy  guns  can  ar- 
rive these  trenches  can  be  transformed  into 
positions  or  the  enemy  can  create,  still  fur- 
ther back,  positions  which  can  only  be  re- 
duced after  new  preparations,  even  if  he  had 
not  prepared  such  positions  in  advance  of  his 
-defeat.  And  we  know  the  German  has  pre- 
pared many  such  positions  from  the  old  Hin- 
denburg  line  to  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
from  the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  German. 

This  is  why  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne  was  not  a  Sedan  and  the  Third  Bat- 
tle of  the  Somme  ended  twelve  miles  east- 
ward of  the  trench  lines  on  which  it  began. 
This  is  why  there  is  no  present  outlook  for  a 
return  of  the  true  war  of  movement.  Above 
all,  it  is  the  reason  why  our  new  troops 
should  learn  the  old  lessons  and  thus  avoid 
the  old  sacrifices. 


"FABRICATING"  FARMERS 


BY  CARL  VROOMAN 

(Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 


NOT  long  ago,  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  Resources  Committee  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Cana- 
da, stated,  in  three  sentences,  the  war-time 
problem  of  the  farmer  and  then,  in  one 
sentence,  gave  the  formula  for  solving  the 
problem.  The  problem  applies  not  to  Onta- 
rio alone  nor  to  Canada  alone.  It  applies 
equally  to  the  United  States,  and  every  state 
in  the  Union,  and  every  community  in  every 
state.     Here,  substantially  is  w^hat  he  said : 

1.  In  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages  there  is  suf- 
ficient supply  of  partly  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced help  to  meet  ANY  demand  that  may  arise, 
and  this  help  can  be  secured. 

2.  The  DEMAND  for  farm  labor,  as  expressed 
in  definite  applications  for  help,  does  not  fully  ex- 
press the  NEED  for  farm  help. 

3.  The  farmers  generally  are  aware  that  city 
help  is  being  offered  and  know  where  to  apply 
for  it  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  make 
use   of  it. 

4.  These  considerations  being  true,  the  resolu- 
tion of  our  problem  is  to  induce  farmers  to  in- 
crease production  by  using  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
labor  available. 

There  they  are,  problem  and  solution,  true 
as  any  theorem  in  geometry.  Yet  the  con- 
clusion may  be  stated  in  more  direct  terms. 

The  solution  is  to  show  the  farmer  that 
the  city  labor  offered  is  worth  using — and 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  available  for  him 
when  he  needs  it.  For  the  first  time  we  are 
in  position  to  make  the  demonstration,  to 
chalk  the  whole  thing  on  the  blackboard  and 
write  '*Q.  E.  D."  beneath  it.  Briefly,  here 
it  is: 

Men  and  boys — and  women,  too — without 
previous  farm  experience  can  acquire,  in  a 
brief  time,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  or- 
dinary farm  tasks  sufficient  to  make  them 
serviceable  as  farm  workers  and  to  entitle 
them  to  be  received  by  the  farmer  with,  at 
least,  an  open  and  unprejudiced  mind.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  at  some  scores  of 
places,  through  and  to  some  thousands  of 
people,  this  spring  and  summer. 

Ten  days  of  hard,  consistent  work — just 
as  hard  and  just  as  conscientious  as  a  soldier 
would  be  required  to  do  in  training  camp — 


will  convert  a  city  boy  of  no  previous  farm 
training  into  a  farm  hand  who  can  do  fair 
work  worth  a  fair  wage,  at  ordinary  farm 
tasks. 

Hitherto,  the  farmer  has  not  believed  that 
this  could  be  done.  And  there  was  nobody 
to  convince  him  that  it  could  be  done.  Some 
of  us  believed  that  it  could  be  done,  but  the 
experiment  had  not  been  tried  systematically 
and  on  anything  like  a  large  scale. 

Now,  this  plan  has  been  tried  repeatedly 
and  found  to  work.  Some  hundreds  of 
instructors  in  agricultural  colleges,  high 
schools,  and  elsewhere  know  how  to  make 
it  work.  Better  still,  several  thousands  of 
farmers  have  had  satisfactory  evidence  of  it 
on  their  own  farms,  and  what  a  farmer  has 
seen  done  on  his  own  land,  when  his  own 
crops  were  at  stake,  he  believes  and  does 
not  doubt. 

Can  the  comparatively  few  thousand  farm- 
ers who  now  know  this  fact  be  made  to  act 
as  the  little  leaven  that  will  leaven  the  whole 
lump?  Can  the  experience  of  these  men  be 
imparted  to  the  six  million  other  farmers 
who  have  not  yet  learned  how  successful  has 
been  this  method  of  solving  the  farm  labor 
problem  ? 

If  the  facts  can  be  carried  home  to  all, 
or  even  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
farmers   of    this   country — yes. 

If  the  press  will  disseminate  the  fact ;  if 
those  who  are  officially  charged  with  increas- 
ing crop  production  will  recognize  and  util- 
ize the  fact — beyond  doubt,  yes. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts! 

MAKING     FARM     HANDS    OF     CITY     BOYS 

With  ten  days'  instruction,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural  College  trained  390  city 
boys  so  that  they  have  made  good  farm  hands 
through  this  crop  season.  A  class  of  130 
boys  was  trained  for  ten  days,  then  sent  out 
to  work  on  farms  and  the  training  of  the 
second  class  of  130  boys  was  started.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  all  of  the  members 
of  all  three  of  the  classes  were  at  work  on 
farms.      Their   work   has   been    checked    up 
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by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  found 
to  be  satisfactor3-  to  the  farmers  who  em- 
ployed the  boys. 

Purdue  University,  Indiana,  began  with 
a  class  of  ninety  boys  for  ten  days,  foUow^ed 
with  a  class  of  120  boys  for  another  ten 
days,  and  then  with  a  class  of  125  boj^s  for 
a  third  ten  days.  Jobs  for  all  these  boys 
were  secured  even  before  they  had  completed 
their  ten  days'  course  of  training.  They 
are  at  work  and,  as  checked  by  the  Office 
ot  Farm  Management  and  other  agencies, 
are   giving   satisfaction. 

One  of  the  high  schools  in  Chicago  trained 
a  large  number  of  boys  for  ten  days  in  a 
livery  stable  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
livery  stable  horses  were  used.  A  few  cows 
were  borrowed  from  a  dairy.  These  boys 
who  had  never  worked  outside  of  the  city 
a  day  in  their  lives  and  w^ho  did  not  go  out- 
side of  the  city  for  their  ten  days'  training 
were  put  to  work  on  farms  in  Northern 
Illinois  and  adjacent  portions  of  Indiana 
and  Michigan  and  have  made  good  farm 
hands. 

At  College  Park,  Md.,  a  large  class  of 
boys,  principally  from  Washington  City, 
were  given  a  ten  days'  course  in  elementary 
farm  practice.  These  boys  are  at  work  on 
Maryland  farms  and  are  doing  work  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  farmers. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  number  of  boys  were 
given  intensive  agricultural  instruction  in 
connection  with  military  instruction,  for  ten 
days.  These  boys  are  doing  satisfactory  work 
for  Massachusetts  farmers. 

On  600  dairy  farms  in  New  York  State, 
city  boys  who  never  had  any  previous  coun- 
try experience  are  doing  all  the  dairy  work 
this  summer  while  the  farmers,  with  their 
regular  help,  are  doing  the  rush  work  of 
the  summer  season.  These  boys  were  given 
one  month's  training  in  dairying  at  one  of 
the  agricultural  high  schools.  When  the 
crop  season  is  over  and  the  farmers  are 
again  able  to  do  their  dairy  work  with  their 
regular  help,  these  boys  will  return  to  school 
or  to  jobs  in  the  city,  but  ready  for  work 
on  the  farm  again  when  the  farm  needs 
them  worse  than  the  city  does.  They  have 
given  a  measure  of  flexibility  to  the  dairy 
farm  labor  supply  in  New  York  State. 

In  Oregon,  600  city  women,  without  any 
previous  country  experience,  did  satisfactory 
work  on  fruit  farms  this  summer.  They 
had  a  short  period  of  training  at  one  of  the 
high  schools. 


In  Wisconsin,  5000  farmers  got  satisfac- 
tory w^ork  out  of  boys  whem  they  trained 
themselves,  on  Saturda3^s,  for  a  couple  of 
months  before  school  was  out  last  spring. 
These  boys  got  about  the  same  number  of 
days'  training  as  did  the  boys  in  other  States 
who  were  trained  at  colleges  and  camps,  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  at  work 
for  the  men  who  trained  them.  Those 
farmers,  however,  had  to  be  persuaded  very 
diligently  by  county  agents  and  others  be- 
fore they  w^ould  take  the  boys  to  train. 

With  slight  differences  and  on  varying 
scales,  the  same  thing  has  been  done  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Delaware.  The  system  was 
basically  the  same  everywhere.  At  some 
places  the  work  was  divided  into  twenty 
subjects,  with  a  half-day  devoted  to  each ;  at 
others,  into  ten  subjects,  with  a  full  day 
devoted  to  each. 

THE   PURDUE   PLAN ONE  DAY  FOR 

EACH    SUBJECT 

The  Purdue  University  plan  is  typical  and 
interesting.  The  work  was  arranged  under 
ten  subjects  and  a  day  devoted  to  each.  The 
boys  were  divided  into  groups,  so  that  each 
one  of  the  subjects  was  taken  by  some  one 
of  the  groups  the  first  day.  Each  group 
was  taken  through  the  entire  range  of  sub- 
jects, under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  those  the  boy  would  have  to  meet  on 
the  farm. 

On  the  day  devoted  to  horses,  the  boys  re- 
ported at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  groomed 
the  horses,  cleaned  stables,  and  were  shown 
how  to  feed.  Each  boy  was  required  to 
harness  and  unharness  horses,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  proper  fitting  of  collars  and 
other  portions  of  the  harness,  to  drive  a 
team,  to  haul  and  spread  manure,  and  to  do 
general  routine  work  that  would  give  him 
experience  in  the  handling  of  horses.  He 
was  given  instructions  as  to  the  care  of 
horses  that  were  heated  and  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  approaching  horses  that  were  not  well 
broken  or  were  ill-tempered. 

In  dairy  work  the  boyS  were  required  to 
report  for  duty  at  4:30  in  the  morning, 
taken  to  the  barns  where  the  University 
cattle  are  kept  and  required  to  prepare  the 
stalls,  this  being  necessary  inasmuch  as 
conditions  at  Purdue  are  not  ideal  for  milk 
production,  but  are  similar  to  conditions 
that  exist  on  the  average  farm  where  milk 
production  is  one  of  a  riumber  of  sources  of 
income.     During  the  day  they  were  assigned 
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to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  brushing  and  clean-  A  day  was  devoted  to  farm  mechanics, 
ing  cows  and  milking  them,  mixing  feeds  In  this  work  the  boys  were  first  taken  into 
and  looking  after  the  general  routine  of  a  the  laboratory  and  taught  how  to  make  some 
dairy  barn.  They  were  taught  the  prin-  of  the  more  common  and  necessary  rope 
ciple  of  cooling,  straining  and  separating  knots.  They  were  then  shown  how  to  re- 
milk,  and  were  given  the  opportunity  of  see-  move  and  replace  plough  shares  and  other 
ing  the  milking  machine  in  operation.  parts  of  ploughs,  and  to  make  adjustments 

For  the  day's  instruction  in  general  live  on  other  implements  and  machinery.     They 
stock  work  the  boys  reported  at  5  o'clock  in  were  also  instructed  in  the  methods  of  lay- 
the  morning,  were  required  to  clean  the  stalls  ing  out  a  field  for  ploughing, 
in  the  steer  barn,   to  bed   down  the  steers.  During  the  day  devoted  to  garden  work 
to  bring  in  the  beef  cows  and   nurse  cows  the  boys  were  taught  the  principles  of  gar- 
from  the  pasture,  assist  in  dividing  the  cattle  den  production,  how  to  use  handle  hoes  and 
into    different   lots   and    in    distributing    the  wheel  hoes,  how  to  gather  and  prepare  vege- 
steers.     During  the  day  they  were  assigned  tables   for  market,   how   to  sharpen   garden 
to   the   hog   lots   and   required   to   feed   pigs  tools  and  how  to  identify  most  of  the  com- 
under   the   direction   of   the   hog   herdsmen,  mon  garden  plants  and  seeds. 
At  the  time  that  one  group  of  boys  was  as- 
signed to  the  hog  lots,   another  group  was  how  farmers  have  been  convinced 
assigned   to   the  sheep   pastures,   etc.,   giving 

them   some    degree    of    familiarity   with    all  All    of    that    does    not    make    a    finished 

kinds  of  animals.  farmer — not  by  a   thousand   miles.      But   it 

During   the    day's    instruction    in   harvest  does  make  a  potential  farm  hand  who,  while 

work  the  boys  were  taken  to  the  hay  field  he  may  be  green,  knows  enough  not  to  be 

and   given   some   kind  of  work   that  would  a  nuisance,  knows  what  a  hoe  is  for,  knows 

tend  to  make  them   efficient   in   handling  a  that  it  is  his  job  to  chop   down  the  weed 

fork.     Part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pulling  and   not  the   cabbage,   and   knows  which    is 

weeds  and  clearing  out  fence  rows.     Special  the  cabbage  and  which  the  weed.     If,  then, 

attention  was  given  to  instructing  the  boys  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands 

in    the    identification    of    the    various    crop*  of  a  farmer  who  has  good  horse-sense  and 

plants.     If  it  was  not  possible  to  familiarize  some  patience,  he  will  do  worth-while  work 

them  in  the  fields  with  the  plants  they  were  from  the  beginning  and  will  round  out  into 

likely  to  see  on  the  farm,  they  were  taken  a  good  farm  hand. 

to  the  laboratory  and  there  shown  specimens  More  and  more  while  this  war  lasts,  the 

of  these  plants.  farmer    will    have    to    depend    upon    these 

On  the  day  devoted  to  poultry  work  the  ^'fabricated"  farm  hands.     Up  to  this  time, 

boys  reported  at  seven  o'clock,   were   taken  the  farm  hands  taken  away  to  war  have  been 

on  a  general  tour  of  the  poultry  farm,  shown  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 

the  proper  method  of  feeding  and  housing,  one.     Now,  another  ten-year  group  is  to  be 

taught  to  clean  and  disinfect  poultry  houses,  taken — below  twenty-one,  perhaps,  and  cer- 

to  dust  and  dip  fowls  and  other  things  com-  tainly  above  thirty-one.    The  most  promising 

monly  required  in  the  farm  poultry  yard.  reservoir  from  which  to  draw  is  that  of  city 

On  the  day  devoted  to  the  work  of  culti-  boys.    The  sooner  the  general  run  of  farmers 

vating    crops    the    boys    reported    at    seven  realize  that  fact  and  act  upon  it,  the  sooner 

o'clock,  were  taken  to  the  field,  required  to  they  are  willing  to  use  city  labor  and   the 

hoe  and  plow  corn  and  other  crops,  to  pull  sooner   they   are   willing  to   let   their   needs 

weeds  and   to  do  other  general  crop  work,  be  definitely  known,  the  better  for  everybody. 

A  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  identifying  In    the    past,    the    farmer    has    not    been 

some  of  the  more  common  weeds.  greatly    to    blame    for    his    attitude    on    this 

Another  day  was  devoted  to  the  orchard,  matter.     He  has  had  some  grounds  for  be- 

the  boys  reporting  at  seven  o'clock  and  being  ing  suspicious   of   city   labor.      He   has   had 

kept  busy  throughout  the  day  in  pruning  and  grounds  too  for  being  wary  of  the  agencies 

cutting     out     blighted     wood,     disinfecting  to  which  he  had  to  apply  in  order  to  secure 

wounds   and   destroying  the   removed   wood.  labor. 

They  were   taught   to   thin   apples,   to   prop  But,  rapidly  now,  those  grounds  are  being 

the  heavily  loaded  trees,   and   to  handle  the  cut  from  under  his  feet.     The  agricultural 

sprayer.      Some   time   was   spent    in    picking  colleges,  the  Federal  and  State  Departments 

fruit  whenever  there  was  any  available.  of  Agriculture,   and   various  other  agencies, 
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are  becoming  interested  in  the  work  of  giving 
to  city  boys  the  sort  of  preliminary  training 
that  will  make  them  of  some  use  to  farmers. 
Some  of  the  most  incisive  minds  in  agricul- 
tural administration  are  convinced  that  this 
is  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important 
things  to  be  done  toward  winning  the 
war. 

As  yet,  hardly  more  than  a  meagre  be- 
ginning has  been  made,  but  men  with  the 
character  and  energy  necessary  to  success  in 
so  big  an-  enterprise  are  interested  in  it.  It 
seems  probable  that,  instead  of  one  training 
school  for  farm  hands  in  each  of  a  few  States, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  such 
schools  in  every  State,  each  devoting  its  best 
energy  to  this  task,  and  that,  before  next 
spring,  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  an 
effective  and  fairly  adequate  force  of  fabri- 
cated  farm  hands  from   the  cities. 

But  all  of  that  w^ill  be  labor  lost  unless 
the  farmer  will  accept  farm  hands  from 
the  city  after  they  have  been  given  prelim- 
inary instruction  sufficient  to  make  them  use- 
ful on  the  farm.  The  few  thousand  farmers 
who  have  tried  briefly  trained  city  boys  on 
their  farms  this  year  may  be  relied  upon  as 


propagandists  for  the  fabricated  farm  hand, 
relied  upon  to  spread  the  gospel  just  as  far 
as  their  influence  reaches.  That  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  help.  In  some  communi- 
ties, it  will  be  adequate.  But,  unless  it  is 
directed,  and  magnified  by  means  other  than 
the  farmer's  own  voice,  there  will  be  whole 
States  that  it  will  not  touch  at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  thing  works — that  good 
old  conservative  farmers  have  w^orked  it — 
that  bare  fact  must  be  taken  home  to  all 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

The  means  for  doing  it?  All  means  that 
exist  for  the  dissemination  of  truth.  The 
press,  the  pulpit,  the  school ;  the  lodge  where 
all  ranks  of  men  meet  on  one  level ;  the 
casual  word  between  men  across  the  line 
fence  or  at  the  store — by  every  method,  big 
and  little,  these  truths  should  be  driven 
home. 

//  is  a  fact  that  city  boys,  with  brief  train- 
ing, can  do  good  work  on  farms. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
food  production  at  the  standard  required  to 
win  the  war,  the  farmer  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  use  labor  other  than  the  kinds  to 
which  he  was  accustomed  before  the  war. 


TEACHING  THE  DRAFT  ARMY  TO  FARM  AS  WELL  AS  TO  FIGHT— A  PORTION  OF  THE  400  ACRE  W\R  GARDEN  AT 
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EMPLOYMENT  MANAGEMENT 

A  NEW  SCIENCE 


BY  DONALD  WILHELM 


THE  men,  and  the  women,  who  are 
really  prepared  are  the  trees  of  deeper 
root  who  now  are  giving  America  its 
strength  and  its  glory.  For  real  prepared- 
ness is  more  than  merely  casual,  fortuitous, 
-or  necessitous.  It  is  innate  capability  and 
facility  and  promptitude — the  produce  of 
years  of  growth — for  doing  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done. 

There  is  the  President,  persisting  all  his 
life  in  studies  invaluable  to  him  now. 

There  are  the  engineers,  bridging  over, 
from  Source  to  Necessity.  There  is  Ford. 
There  is  Schwab. 

There  are  the  undistinguished  many  who 
have  been  called  and  are  not  found  wanting. 

And  among  these  undistinguished  many 
there  is  a  small  group  of  pioneers  and  policy- 
makers who  are  the  founders  of  a  new 
science  of  direct  and  far-reaching  value  to 
the  future  unity,  efficiency,  and  democracy 
of  the  United  States. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  science  did  not  ex- 
ist at  all.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  made 
a  start.  Like  all  panaceas  for  ills,  it  proved 
to  be  ^'catching"  and  continued  to  grow.  In 
the  last  year,  this  year  of  war,  it  has  at- 
tained its  maturity.  It  is  difficult,  and  al- 
ways a  little  dangerous,  to  ascribe  to  any 
individual  the  credit  for  originating  anything 
so  necessarily  universal  in  its  application  and 
usefulness  as  a  science.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  that  amidst  an  untold  amount 
of  industrial  confusion  and  inefficiency  the 
founders  of  this  science  were,  among  the  un- 
distinguished many  who  groped  at  it  and 
grappled  with  it,  a  small  group  who  had 
really  prepared. 

One  of  these  is  silent  Stanley  King,  who, 
like  most  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  man- 
power science,  came  from  Boston.  Mr.  King 
was  called  from  his  work  with  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  to  be  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  first  head  of  the 
industrial  service  section  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  was  he  who  summoned  Herman 
Schneider,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Whose 
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(President  of  Dartmouth  College,  now  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War — in  charge  of  industrial  service  matters) 

vision  did  much  to  prevent  serious  interrup- 
tion to  production  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  nearly  all  the  others  who  have 
been  so  efficacious  in  man-power  work  in  the 
War  Department — among  them  Dr.  E.  IVI. 
Hopkins,  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  a  business  man,  was  a  devo- 
tee to  the  problems  of  industry  first,  an  edu- 
cator afterward.  He  succeeded  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the 
War  Department  when  Mr.  King  became 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Baker.  There  he 
brought  forth  a  high  degree  of  order  from 
industrial  confusion  existing  in  15,000  plants 
and  factories  supplying  the  Army. 

Others  in  the  small  group  are  Dean 
Schneider,  who  hardly  can  be  mentioned  too 
often  ;  Major  Francis  W.  Tully,  Miss  Mary 
van  Klccck,  formerly  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation — three    pioneers    who,    led     by 
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Dean  Schneider,  wrought  miracles  in  the  five 
thousand  corporations,  many  of  them  new 
and  enormous,  which  are  serving  the  Ord- 
nance Department;  Major  Byers  Gitchel, 
who  is  in  charge  of  similar  work  for  the 
aircraft  makers;  Maurice  L.  Cooke,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  storage  committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  whose  other  activities 
were  many;  and,  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  a  quiet,  smiling,  easy-going 
fellow  who  also  had  really  prepared,  while 
doing  the  things  he  aspired  to  do,  for  the 
things  that  now — and  in  the  days  of  recon- 
struction— must  be  done — by  name  Meyer 
Bloomfield. 

When  the  war  came  to  America,  this 
group  of  men  one  by  one  was  called  and 
not  found  wanting. 

They  were  given  desks,  and  blotters,  then, 
and  told  to  meet  a  challenge  that  was  im- 
pelling, stern,  complex,  the  most  dangerous 
of  enemies  to  national  war  efficiency — the 
man-power  problem  of  industry. 

"It  is  easy,"  Mr.  Tully  remarked,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  experience,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered here  and  there  in  Washington  ef- 
forts toward  grappling  intelligently  with  the 
man-power  problem,  "to  diagnose  the  situ- 
ation. But  it  is  very  hard  to  remedy  it 
promptly.  The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  the 
employment  manager — one  for  every  plant 
or  group  of  plants.  When  we  look  about  for 
trained  employment  managers  we  find  there 
arc  none.  Obviously,  then,  the  only  reason- 
able thing  to  do  is  to  provide  them  by  supply- 
ing training  for  a  quite  new,  attractive,  and 
invaluable  profession." 

That  is  why,  in  part,  the  necessity  having 
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TWO      EXPERTS       ON       LABOR       COORDINATION       NOW 

SERVING    THE    GOVERNMENT    AT    WASHINGTON 


been  made  clear,  the  University  of  Rochester, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  many  educa- 
tors and  other  citizens,  established  an  in- 
tensive course  to  train  employment  managers, 
a  course  which  has  already  graduated  two 
classes.  Harvard  followed,  then  Columbia 
and  other  educational  institutions.  Now,  a 
year  later,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  such 
training  that  Capt.  Boyd  Fisher,  representing 
the  War  Department,  is  travelling  over  the 
country  lending  his  aid  in  establishing  pre- 
paratory schools  to  qualify  a  large  number 
of  applicants,  many  of  whom  are  women,  for 
advanced  "graduate"  work. 

"It  is  time  we  did  so,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins. 
"It  is  time  that  we  began  to  supply  some  of 
the  intelligence  that  we  have  for  more  than 
a  century  been  applying  to  inanimate  matter, 
to  human  beings." 

Dr.  Hopkins  went  on :  "The  work  done  in 
the  industries  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  was  calculated  prima- 
rily to  increasing  production ;  but  these  in- 
dustries, including  15,000  plants  and  fac- 
tories, were  established  industries.  The  man- 
power problems  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion were  much  greater.  Many  of  the  5,000 
plants  supplying  munitions  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  entirely  new  while  many  others 
had  to  be  adapted  to  the  production  of 
articles  never  manufactured  in  America  be- 
fore, at  least  in  quantity." 

The  Ordnance  Department,  in  other 
words,  confronted  the  same  difficulties  in 
man-power  that  for  a  time  almost  thwarted 
the  effectiveness  of  the  shipbuilding  program. 

Many  of  these  difficulties,  and  something 
of  the  significance  of  the  new  science  of  em- 
ployment management,  can  best  be  illustrated 
in  terms  of  the  shipyards  by  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
who,  though  not  now  the  head  of  the  greatly 
enlarged  industrial  service  section  of  the 
Fleet  Corporation — which  is  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor L.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago — is  nevertheless  a  consulting  spe- 
cialist for  it,  travelling  about,  from  yard  to 
yard.  For  years  before  the  war  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  vocational  guidance  and  in  the 
study  of  industrial  problems. 

In  August  of  last  year,  as  the  records 
show,  he  was  told  by  General  Goethals: 
"You  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  man- 
power problem  of  the  yards."  There  were 
then  70,000  workers  in  the  yards.  Now 
there  are  nearly  400,000.  Among  the  70,- 
000  workers,  few  of  whom  were  trained  in 
shipbuilding,  there  were  endless  shiftings,  so 
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many  that  it  was  hard  even  to  get  an  ac- 
curate count.  In  one  yard,  to  illustrate,  in 
the  course  of  three  months  more  than  17,000 
men  hired  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  only 
1,700  remained.  The  labor  *'turn-over"  was 
enormous.  Each  of  its  infinite  changes  dis- 
rupted, to  some  extent,  the  war  program  and 
cost,  as  industry  estimates,  thirty  dollars  or 
so — frequently  cost  much  more,  in  the  de- 
struction of  invaluable  tools  and  material 
and  rejection  of  work. 

Now  the  army  in  the  shipyards  is  doubling 
itself  every  three  months.  In  other  words, 
it  takes  and  retains  every  week  4,000  men 
or  so.  As  a  result,  down  shipways  number- 
ing more  than  exist  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined,  ships  go  splashing  regularly 
— two  big  ones  every  day,  nearly  a  hundred 
on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

This  result  is  nothing  casual  or  fortuitous. 
Nothing  in  industry  ever  is.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  trees  of  deeper  root,  of  men  who  had 
really  prepared. 

In  order  that  one  may  see  and  understand 
that  fruit,  it  is  worth  while  turning  to  the 
background  a  little,  to  note  that  when  the 
war  came  to  America  there  came,  along  with 
the  cry  for  ships,  first  the  cry  for  steel,  then 
for  lumber,  for  boilers,  for  equipment.  At 
the  very  last,  it  seems,  came  the  cry  for  men. 

"We  all  thought,"  Mr.  Bloomfield  told 
me  one  day,  "that  we  could  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  500,000  men  would  stand  ready." 

"But  the  labor  market  is  tight?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"The  word  'market',"  he  mused,  "implies 
forethought,  organization." 

And  the  next  day  he  told  the  first  con- 
ference of  shipbuilders  that  had  been  held  in 
America  in  a  half  century:  **We  have  in 
this  country  now  no  labor  market.  When  a 
man  gets  out  of  a  job  he  drifts  along  to  an- 
other one,  instead  of  ascertaining  through  a 
national  employment  agency  just  where  he 
is  needed  most.  And  when  a  job  is  out  of 
a  man,  the  employer  sends  out  to  locate  one, 
or  puts  a  sign  in  his  window  hoping  that  a 
man  will  come  along  to  fit  the  job."  This 
condition,  by  the  way,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  at  last  correcting  by  the  extension 
of  its  employment  system. 

"The  shipbuilding  industry  is  a  peculiar 
one,  in  nearly  all  respects  different  from  any 
other.  First,  there  is  this  paradoxical  thing 
about  it:  It  is  almost  the  most  highly  in- 
dividualized of  all  industries,  yet  its  product 
is  essentially  a  cooperative  one,  a  social 
product,   if  any  product  is — for  a  ship  must 
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be  a  home,  a  hotel,  a  power  plant,  a  carrier, 
too.  The  shipyard  owner  is  individual ;  so 
are  his  men. 

"The  shipyard  owner  must  be  the  most 
skilled  of  all  executives,  one  who  can  man- 
age successfully  hundreds  of  highly  individ- 
ualized workers.  He  must  be,  and  his  men 
usually  are,  extremely  self-sufficient.  They 
must  use,  in  making  a  ship,  the  products  of 
about  twenty  contributing  industries,  and 
use  those  products  intelligently.  Otherwise, 
instead  of  a  ship,  they  will  produce  a  disas- 
ter. They  must  be  experienced  in  many 
trades,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  train 
these  trades — longer  than  it  used  to  take  to 
make  a  ship. 

"Here  is  another  distinctive  thing:  In 
establishing  most  industries,  you  go  where 
your  labor  lives.  But  in  establishing  a  ship- 
yard you  must  move  your  labor  and  provide 
for  it  at  some  point  where  the  water  is  deep, 
yet  where  land  is  firm  enough  to  serve  as  a 
sill  for  holding  up  10,000  tons  or  so." 

When  we  remember  that  there  were  in 
America  76  yards,  all  heavily  burdened  with 
Navy  contracts  and  all  seizing  upon  every 
available  man  ;  that  this  was  a  time  of  un- 
precedented industrial  expansion,  when  im- 
migration had  ceased  and  tens  of  thousands 
of   foreign    reservists   had   left   the   country; 
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that  the  program  called  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred new  yards,  in  fact  a  whole  new  in- 
dustry, and  for  500,000  highly  trained  men 
drained  from  other  industries — when  we  re- 
member these  things,  we  easily  realize  that 
there  were  difficulties! 

The  housing  problem,  a  cause  for  infinite 
dissatisfaction,  was  temporarily  solved, 
chiefly  through  the  cooperation  of  individual 
communities,  pending  permanent  provisions 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  transportation  problem  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  adjusted — in  some  cases  by  coercion, 
to  achieve  which  Government  inspectors 
rode  on  every  line  concerned  and  made  re- 
ports that  went  to  Congress ;  in  many  other 
instances  by  the  rarest  kind  of  whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

The  vocational  problem,  too,  was  sent 
rapidly  on  the  way  to  solution  by  the  estab- 
lishment at  Newport  News  of  a  great  ship- 
yard-workers' normal  school,  from  which, 
after  six  weeks  of  intensive  training  in  teach- 
ing and  in  the  yards,  graduates  sent  from  all 
the  nation's  yards  return  home  to  establish 
similar  schools.  In  that  way  more  than 
75,000  trained  men  were  provided  for  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  technical 
schools  of  the  country  also  lent  a  hand,  work 
with  the  colleges  was  developed  ,  and  a 
wholly  new  literature,  vocational  in  its  kind, 
was  prepared  for  wide  and  free  distribution. 

Nevertheless,  output,  which  is  the  essence 
of  this  war,  was  not  what  it  might  be. 
Something  still  was  wrong! 

So  the  man-power  experts  went  at  the 
huge  machine  like  specialists.  They  located 
the  trouble,  at*  last,  at  the  most  crucial  point 
in  any  organization — the  point  at  which  the 
employer  meets  his  men — the  clearing  points 
of  orders  to  the  men — by  name  no  other  than 
the  foreman. 

The  foreman,  he  found,  was  the  weakest 
link  in  the  whole  organization.  **Why  is 
it?"  they  asked,  "that  this  foreman  loses  his 
men  faster  than  the  employment  offices  can 
supply  them?  And  that  this  other  foreman 
keeps  his  men,  nearly  every  one,  and  has  his 
department  working  smoothly?  Why  is  it 
that  this  foreman  gets  from  a  gang  of  rivet- 
ers 100  rivets  in  a  day,  and  this  other  fore- 
man, from  the  same  gang,  gets  five  times  as 
many?"  Of  course,  foremen's  schools  were 
established. 

But  that  by  no  means  ended  the  efforts. 
This  study  of  the  foreman,  which  may  seem 
a  little  thing,  has  led  to  results  big  and  in- 
valuable— to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sci- 


ence of  management,  a  new  profession  with 
representatives  now  in  every  yard,  and  to 
consequences  prophetic,  it  seems. 

"Every  profession,"  Mr.  Bloomfield  says, 
"and  every  science  has  gone  through  its  con- 
fused and  undignified  stage.  But  what  is 
the  difference  between  confusion  and  the 
spirit  of  science  in  a  profession,  or  in  an  or- 
ganization? Let  me  answer  by  inquiring. 
What  is  the  difference  between  philosophy 
and  gossip?  Between  luck  and  law?  Be- 
tween home  improvisations  and  medical  prac- 
tice? 

"When  you  bring  the  spirit  of  science  into 
a  situation  what  do  you  do?  You  go  to  the 
records,  or  to  experience,  and  gather  together 
all  the  precedents,  the  product  of  research 
and  personal  equation ;  you  make  compari- 
sons, you  reach  conclusions  or  principles  for 
your  future  conduct,  which,  in  turn,  you 
proceed  to  test  and  record. 

"And  mind  you,  in  this  instance,  in  the 
shipyards,  all  is  in  the  interest  of  production. 
No  one  wants  charity.  And  it  is  not  char- 
ity; it  is  not  altruism.  It  is  not  kindliness, 
or  sentimentality.  What  we  are  asking  for, 
and  what  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
is  getting,  is  understanding.  We  are  asking 
for  more  headwork  and  less  footwork,  more 
intelligence,  better  use  of  experience. 

"The  result  is  a  wonderful  fighting  spirit 
in  the  yards,  throughout  the  whole  organi- 
zation. It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  conflicting 
motives.  We  want  production,  the  men 
want  it.  They  know  that  shipbuilding  is 
here  to  stay,  that  they  are  getting  a  chance 
to  fight  for  the  nation,  that  they  are  being 
trained  for  real  careers. 

"And  does  not  all  this  go  with  the  highest 
teachings  of  democracy?  Isn't  an  organiza- 
tion a  miniature  democracy?  We  used  to 
think,  in  our  autocratic  days,  that  there 
should  be  one  will,  that  of  a  master,  at  the 
top.  But  the  new  science  of  employment, 
like  the  growing  science  of  democracy,  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  no  master,  that  an  organi- 
zation is  a  collection  of  consciences  and  wills, 
working  toward  a  common  goal.  In  that 
conception  we  find  ready  cure  for  nearly  all 
industrial  troubles.  Management,  in  a 
word,  becomes  simply  a  study,  a  science  of 
human  relationships,  with  principles,  pre- 
cepts, forms.  Once  you  take  that  view,  that 
an  organization  is  a  collection  of  wills — not 
economic  units  or  commodities — you  begin 
to  get  results. 

"It  sounds  too  simple?  It  is  true.  We 
are  proving  it." 
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A  MAN  who  carries  a  gun  is  pretty  sure 
to  have  a  row  some  time.  A  man 
who  carries  a  gun  in  his  association  with 
peaceful  people  acquires  a  definable  bravado, 
which  in  certain  circles  is  characteristic  of  a 
bully.  But  there  are  bullies  in  other  circles, 
where  superior  workmanship  may  be  evident, 
or  philosophic  discussions  take  place,  even 
where  quotations  from  the  Bible  or  Shake- 
speare are  cited  in  verbal  support  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  there  are  bullies  who  mingle  in 
all  these  circles.  All  of  them  are  charac- 
terized by  assertive  arrogance.  If  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  bully's  assertion  be  questioned 
by  a  peaceful  person  the  gun  may  be  shown, 
or  even  used.  Righteous  indignation  prompts 
one  of  the  gathering  to  seek  a  gun  for  pro- 
tection, and  he  may  even  injure  the  bully  in 
his  clumsy  and  unaccustomed  use  of  it. 

The  bully  is  not  necessarily  a  physical 
coward,  but  when  he  becomes  hard  pressed 
and  sees  red  he  seeks  every  device  for  annihi- 
lating those  who  had  questioned  his  position 
or  opinion.  He  could  not  be  wrong,  in  his 
own  opinion,  in  anything.  He  stops  at 
nothing  to  carry  his  point.     He   breaks  all 
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the  rules  governing  decent  people,  just  as 
he  gave  evidence  of  his  purpose,  if  need  be 
to  him,  to  disregard  the  customs  of  peaceful 
people  beforehand  in  carrying  a  gun.  That 
is  the  recent  history  of  the  German  nation, 
and  particularly  in  this  great  war.  The  use 
of  poison  gases  is  just  one,  but  perhaps  the 
most  atrocious  of  his  barbaric  innovations. 

The  American  chemists,  many  of  whom 
were  former  students  in  Germany,  had  be- 
come restive  under  the  German  overbear- 
ance.  In  1912,  when  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  convened  in  the 
United  States,  we  had  disgusting  evidences 
of  German  arrogance.  Not  only  did  some  of 
the  German  delegates,  like  pigs,  consume  food 
and  drink  provided  by  their  hosts,  but  on 
their  return  to  the  fatherland  they  put  into 
print  criticisms  of  the  management  of  the 
Congress  and  its  entertainments.  They  even 
indulged  in  allusions  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  put  himself  to  great  per- 
sonal inconvenience  to  meet  the  delegates  of 
the  foreign  nations  in  Washington  to  extend 
greetings  for  our  country.  Only  words  of 
thanks    and    appreciation    of    the    liospitality 
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extended  came  from  delegates  from  the  civil 
nations  of  the  world,  and  practically  all 
were  represented. 

At  least  twenty  years  ago  the  American 
universities  and  schools  of  technology  fore- 
saw the  need  of  breaking  away  from  the  in- 
fluences of  German  institutions  for  higher 
learning  and,  in  spite  of  the  German  com- 
mercial intrigues,  builded  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  students,  especially  in  the  sciences, 
were  provided  at  home  with  what  was 
needed.  The  relative  number  of  students 
who  went  to  Germany  was  materially  di- 
minished. By  virtue  of  advertising  propa- 
ganda of  the  Germans  our  chemists  failed 
to  receive  their  dues  at  home.  Germany  was 
a  preeminent  specialist  in  making  dyes,  and 
the  colors  made  the  noise;  but  in  that  field 
the  United  States  has  now  found  itself. 
And  when  this  war  is  over  and  the  accom- 
plishments are  summarized  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  chemistry  of  war-making,  Ger- 
man]^ had  again  been  the  braggart. 

Poison    Gases   in    Warfare 

Poisonous  gases  are  produced  by  some  ex- 
plosives which  have  been  commonly  used  in 
warfare.  They  are  the  products  of  the  ex- 
plosion. The  direct  use  of  poison  gases, 
however,  was  specifically  inhibited  by  The 
Hague  Convention.  They  were  used  de- 
liberately for  the  first  time  on  April  22,  1915, 
on  part  of  the  Ypres  salient.  A  poison  gas 
cloud  (chlorine)  was  there  launched  by  the 
Germans  against  the  French  and  British, 
where  they  joined,  the  Turcos  and  Canadians 
receiving  the  brunt. 

Frustrated  in  the  quick  accomplishment 
of  their  aims,  the  Germans  again  threw  all 
honor  aside,  as  they  had  done  in  Belgium, 
and  used  poison  gases.  In  this  way  they 
proposed  to  end  the  war  quickly.  The  im- 
mediately bitter  purpose  was  to  kill  and 
affect  the  morale  of  the  colonials.  Written 
and  spoken  narratives  of  the  effect  of  that 
great  greenish-yellow  cloud  on  the  minds  of 
those  soldiers,  as  it  rose  right  out  of  the 
ground,  rolled  toward  and  enveloped  them, 
the  first  whiffs  choking,  then  producing 
spasms  of  agony,  are  thrillingly  terrible. 
IVIany  died  a  horrible  death ;  many  who 
raced  away  ahead  of  the  weird  waves  got 
sufficient  of  the  gas  to  affect  their  health 
seriously. 

The  morale  was  not  broken,  however,  and 
the  war  was  not  soon  over.  If  the  Germans 
had  done  the  vicious  thing  more  thoroughly 
the   war    might    have   been    over    long    ago. 


God  be  thanked  for  German  inefficiency. 
'Since  April,  1915,  gas  has  been  used  con- 
stantly in  various  forms  and  ways  by  the 
Germans,  and  the  Allies  have  not  failed  in 
reprisal.  In  fact,  no  doubt  we  shall  soon 
be  publicly  informed  of  our  contributions  in 
this  direction.  The  enemy  has  had  ample 
opportunity  for  years  to  realize  that  the 
American  mind  works  in  ton  lots  and  not  in 
pounds  production,  but  he  apparently  did 
not  grasp  the  big  idea.  Some  of  the  means 
adopted  by  our  Allies  and  a  few  of  our 
additions  are  current  knowledge  in  technical 
circles,  so  no  comfort  can  come  to  the  enemy 
in  indicating  them  to  another  group  of  read- 
ers. 

Chemical  Warfare  Service 

On  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  pro- 
gressive policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at 
Washington,  characteristic  since  its  founda- 
tion, prompted  it  immediately  to  start  its 
experts,  who  had  been  solving  problems  of 
mine  gases,  in  a  study  of  war  gas.  Com- 
mittees of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
and  National  Academy  got  many  university 
and  college  laboratories  busy.  The  Sanitary 
Corps  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army  began  work  on  defensive  measures, 
while  the  Ordnance  took  up  the  matter  of 
production  of  the  offensive  materials.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  established,  in  conjunction 
with  the  War  Department,  an  elaborate 
experiment  station  in  the  buildings  of  the 
American  University,  where  the  Chemical 
Service  Section,  a  newly  established  part  of 
the  Army,  worked  with  civilian  experts  on 
researches  in  finding  new  means  of  growing 
heads  on  the  hydra,  reputed  to  have  been 
fathered  by  two  well-known  German  chem- 
ists. Over  a  thousand  chemists,  about  half 
in  uniform,  were  busy  out  in  those  woods 
near  Washington.  Experts  from  England 
(Major  Auld  especially)  and  France  (Major 
Grignard  and  Lieutenant  Engel)  came  over 
here  and  we  sent  some  experienced  chemical 
engineers  over  there.  Many  people  were 
anxious  to  be  busy,  some  were  anxiously 
busy,  and  some  were  plainly  anxious  because 
of  duplication,  lack  of  coordination,  etc.,  in 
short,  lost  motion — a  condition  inevitable  in 
view  of  the  circumstances. 

Now  all  this  has  been  changed.  The 
President  by  authority  conferred  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  May,  1917,  "to  coordinate  or 
consolidate  *  *  *  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  the  more  efficient  concentration 
of  the  government,"  ordered  the  organization 
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of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  National 
Army,  which  was  instructed  to  take  over  all 
the  activities  referred  to  above.  Major- 
General  William  L.  Sibert,  the  distinguished 
engineer,  who  was  General  Goethals'  right- 
hand  associate  in  building  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  commander  of  the  First  Division 
of  the  Regular  Army  in  France,  was  made 
director.  The  General  is  a  kindly  wise 
giant  of  power  and  great  strength.  He  uses 
few  words  and  will  have  around  him  only 
those  who  can  ''deliver  the  goods."  He  has 
already  secured  some  of  the  best  chemical 
talent  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no 
better  elsewhere.  This  new  organization 
plans  to  have  at  least  2500  officers  and  20,- 
000  selected  enlisted  men.  It  is  rapidly 
rounding  out.  The  General  places  produc- 
tion as  the  most  important  factor,  but  he 
recognizes  the  almost  equal  importance  of 
having  an  adequate  supply  of  the  reserves. 
The  nature  of  what  is  going  on  in  offensive 
and  defensive  gas  warfare  appears  in  the 
following  classification,  which,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  not  official : 

1.  Production  in  quantities  of  known 
poisonous  or  incapacitating  substances  to  be 
used  against  the  enemy. 

2.  Production  of  protective  means  in 
quantity  to  be  used  against  toxic  agencies 
by  soldiers  in  the  field  and  sailors  in  action. 

3.  Researches  on  new  incapacitating  sub- 
stances, and  small  units  for  quantity  produc- 
tion of  these  novelties. 

4.  Researches  on  improving  the  protec- 
tive agencies  to  neutralize  any  unknown  sub- 
stance the  enemy  may  spring. 


5.  Researches  on  means  for  instantan- 
eously detecting  the  presence  of  toxic  sub- 
stances coming  from  the  enemy,  that  quick 
alarm  may  be  given. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  chemical  indus- 
tries and  instruction  in  qualified  institu- 
tions, where  ample  chemical  reserves  are  to 
be  trained  not  alone  for  warfare  purposes, 
but  for  the  industries  and  instructors  for 
research  and  teaching  as  well. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  the  American  people  to  know  that 
this  program  is  proceeding  at  present  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  especially  with 
emphasis  on  production  of  toxic  agencies  and 
means  of  protection.  A  limited  discussion 
of  some  of  these  agencies  and  means  is 
given  below. 

Gas  Clouds 

The  first  use  of  poison  gas  by  the  Ger- 
mans was  associated  with  trench  warfare 
and  depended  upon  the  generation  of  a  dense 
cloud  of  a  heavy  gas,  which  was  intended  to 
travel  along  with  the  wind,  hugging  the 
ground  and  falling  into  the  trenches,  where 
its  work  was  mainly  done.  In  preparations 
for  such  an  attack,  cylinders  weighing  about 
ninety  pounds,  containing  about  forty  pounds 
of  the  gas  liquefied  by  pressure,  were  cached 
approximately  every  yard  in  the  front  trencli 
opposite  the  position  to  be  gassed.  Lead 
pipes  were  joined  to  the  cylinder-?,  led  up 
over  the  top  of  the  trench,  bent  into  position, 
weighted,  so  that  the  exit  was  some  distance 
away  from  the  operator — pioneers,  they  were 
called.     Under  favorable  meteorological  con- 
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ditions,  which  were  carefully  determined  in 
advance — a  breeze  blowing  toward  the 
enemy  at  a  rate  from  four  to  eight  miles 
per  hour — the  valves  were  opened  so  that 
the  cylinders  would  be  emptied  in  about 
three  minutes.  Chjorine  was  used  in  places 
in  such  concentration  that  exposed  metal 
parts  were  corroded,  vegetation  was  bleached 
a  mile  away,  and  its  serious  effects  upon 
domestic  animals  were  noted  several  miles 
away. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  favoritism  in 
venom  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  used  poison  gases  primarily 
against  the  English  and  French  Colonials 
and  Russians  at  first.  Also  it  may  be  of 
equal  interest  to  note  that  the  British  did 
not  use  gas  in  any  form  against  the  Turks 
at  Gallipoli,  although  they  had  it  there,  and 
no  doubt  its  use  would  have  altered  the 
outcome  of  that  campaign.  The  Turks 
themselves  have  not  used  gas. 

The  element  of  surprise  constitutes  an 
important  factor  in  such  use  of  gas  clouds, 
in  fact  in  all  phases  of  gas  warfare.  Against 
chlorine  a  simple  protection  was  quickly  de- 
vised, namely,  a  cloth  hood,  provided  with 
goggles,  which  might  readily  be  slipped  over 
the  head  and  be  tucked  under  the  shirt 
around  the  neck.  Before  issuing,  the  hood 
was  treated  with  a  solution  of  soda  and 
"hypo,"  which  neutralized  the  chlorine.  It 
was  another  wonderful  service  of  women  in 
war — the  making  of  250,000  of  those  hoods 
by  the  women  of  Great  Britain  and  getting 
them  to  France  in  a  week !  This  means  of 
protection  long  since  became  obsolete.  The 
matter  of  defense  is  referred  to  more  fully 
below. 

A  number  of  gas-cloud  attacks  were 
launched  on  the  Western  Front,  but  the 
casualties  were  probably  much  greater  at 
each  assault  on  the  Russian  Front,  except 
the  first  time  chlorine  was  used  at  Ypres, 
when  5000  were  killed  and  as  many  prison- 
ers taken.  The  Russians  in  many  instances 
were  never  supplied  with  protective  means 
of  any  kind,  although  Russian  chemists 
later  made  some  very  valuable  suggestions 
in  selective  defensive  agents  and  devised 
some  good  masks.  Up  to  August,  1916, 
the  Germans  claimed  to  have  killed 
nearly  50,000  by  gas.  No  data  as  to 
total  casualties  are  available.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  that  chlorine  alone 
was  not  the  sole  agent  used.  Toward  the 
end  of  1915  about  20  per  cent,  of  phosgene 
(carbonyl    chloride)    was    mixed    with    the 


chlorine.  It  is  a  more  dangerous  gas,  be- 
cause a  comparatively  slight  gassing  may 
show  its  fatal  action  only  after  several  hours, 
when  the  soldier  is  out  of  the  active  zone. 

Hand  Grenades 

Incidental  to  trench  warfare  the  Germans 
developed  hand  grenades  of  glass  and  metal. 
They  used  them  when  on  raids  for  clearing 
dug-outs  and  killing  sappers.  The  grenades 
were  filled  with  such  liquid  chemicals  as 
bromine  (meaning  stench),  chlorsulphonic 
acid,  etc. ;  all  corrode  the  skin  as  a  liquid, 
which  fumes  violently  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  giving  off  suffocating  and  poisonous 
vapors. 

Gas  Shell 

The  use  of  gas  shell  was  developed  by 
the  Germans  soon  after  they  applied  the  gas 
cloud.  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  use  a 
variety  of  substances  unsuitable  for  gas 
cloud,  although  chlorine  and  phosgene  were 
also  used  in  shell.  These  two  substances  are 
liquid  under  pressure,  as  has  been  noted, 
and  only  a  small  powder  charge  was  required 
to  crack  the  shell  when  it  reached  its  desti- 
nation. The  liquid  immediately  vaporized 
and  produced  a  local  cloud.  The  difference 
in  sound  as  they  burst  made  their  detection 
easy. 

The  gas  shell  was  extensively  developed. 
Heavy  corrosive  liquids  and  even  solids  were 
charged  into  the  shell  provided  with  a  high 
explosive,  such  as  T.  N.  T.,  which  on  explo- 
sion by  means  of  a  suitable  fuse,  converted 
the  liquid  into  a  mist,  or  the  solid  was  so 
finely  pulverized  as  to  become  a  dust  cloud. 
These  particles  of  mist  or  dust  were  of  such 
small  size  that  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  pass  through  pores  of  the  protecting 
hood  or  mask  then  in  use.  They  were  also 
less  reactive  with  the  chemicals  used  in  the 
first  filters.  Furthermore,  the  mist  would 
attach  itself  to  the  clothing  or  cling  to  the 
ground  and  slowly  evolve  poisonous  or  irri- 
tating vapors  long  after  the  gas  shell  bom- 
bardment had  ceased.  Men  were  thus 
poisoned  by  these  delayed  vapors  some  time 
after  the  engagement. 

Lachrymators 

All  the  substances  used  were  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  poisonous  nature,  unless  in  great 
concentration.  One  class  of  these  substances, 
known  as  ''tear  shell"  or  lachrymators,  were 
among  the  first  used  by  the  Germans.  They 
used     this     "T-Stoff"     (xylyl     and     benzyl 
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bromides)  especially  against  the  French  in 
1915.  One  part  in  a  million  of  air  by 
volume  causes  the  eyes  to  so  water  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  vision.  Blindness, 
temporary,  usually  results  from  higher  con- 
centrations, which  when  very  great  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

Several  other  staffs  have  been  and  are 
used;  for  example,  "B-Stoff"  (brominated 
methyle1:hyl  ketone),  "Green  T-Stoff"  (a 
mixture  of  xylyl  bromide  and  bromacetone), 
each  having  particular  tactical  values,  of 
which  the  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit 
a  discussion.  The  main  purpose,  however, 
is  quite  apparent. 

Sternutators 

When  the  Germans  observed  that  the 
Allies  were  learning  their  game  and  their 
gas  attacks  were  becoming  less  and  less 
effective  on  account  of  the  defensive  means 
(masks)  employed,  they  brought  into  play 
(1917)  a  "blue  cross"  (so  marked)  or 
"sneezing  shell."  This  shell  was  filled  with 
a  solid  (diphenylchlorarsine),  mixed  with  a 
high  explosive.  The  explosion  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  shrapnel  or  high  explosive 
shell,  which  offer  little  or  no  damage  from 
gas ;  only  flying  particles.  The  fine  powder 
not  only  affected  the  respiratory  organs,  but 
caused  sneezing,  involving  such  deep  ab- 
dominal muscles  as  to  provoke  vomiting.  The 


evident  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  soldier 
from  adjusting  his  mask  or  force  him  to 
remove  it,  if  adjusted,  only  to  be  poisoned 
by  the  sneezing  stuff  (in  great  concentra- 
tion) or  by  other  gases  which  were  dis- 
charged in  the  same  area  simultaneously. 

Skin  and  Lung  Corroding  Chemicals 

As  already  noted,  the  use  of  gas  shell  in 
their  development  gave  wide  range  in  em- 
ployment of  toxic  substances  in  this  chemical 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  Poisonous  liquids 
which  would  evolve  a  vapor  from  3  to  6.6 
times  as  heavy  as  the  air  were  employed. 
The  liquids,  or  their  mists,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  skin,  as  the  hands  or  the  neck, 
would  produce  blisters  and  mean  sores. 
Coming  into  contact  with  rubber,  of  which 
parts  of  the  masks  are  composed,  some  of 
them  render  the  rubber  brittle  and  the  mask 
becomes  useless.  Absorbed  in  the  clothing 
they  penetrate  to  the  skin,  or  may  continue 
evolving  poisonous  fumes  for  a  day  or  more. 
These  liquids  also  wet  the  soil  with  which 
they  come  Into  contact.  A  soldier  leaning 
against  a  sand  bag,  or  sitting  on  the  ground 
so  wetted  may  thus  unconsciously  become 
affected. 

One  of  these  substances,  of  whicli  there 
has  been  more  or  less  publicity  in  the  press, 
is  calk'd  "mustard  gas."  It  is  not  in  fact 
a  gas  at  all,  nor  is  it  the  real  mustard  oil. 
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but  a  liquid  (B  B  dichlorodiethyl  sulphide), 
which  gives  off  a  vapor  over  five  times  as 
heavy  as  the  air,  with  a  faint  garlic-like  odor. 
It  is  very  characteristic  in  its  action,  its 
immediate  effects  being  slight,  with  serious 
after-effects.  In  efforts  to  disguise  its  odor, 
in  some  cases  a  little  prussic  acid  gas  was 
mixed  in;  in  other  cases  a  solid  (trioxyme- 
thylene)  was  added.  Some  shell  were 
marked  with  a  yellow  cross  and  called 
"yellow  cross"  shell.  They  contain  ''diphos- 
gene"  (trichloromethylchloroformate)  mixed 
in  varying  proportions  with  chlorpicrin 
(nitrochloroform)  or  other  lachrymators. 
Soldiers  were  thus  intended  to  weep  at  their 
own  funerals. 

Red  Cross  Shell 

We  have  seen  that  the  Germans  devised 
different  types  of  shell,  containing  weeping, 
or  sneezing,  or  toxic  substances.  And  we 
have  seen  that  Kultur  chose  to  designate 
some  of  them  with  the  Cross — blue,  yellow, 
and  green  crosses.  The  climax  of  sardonic 
humor  was  reached  when  the  Cross  was 
further  desecrated  by  applying  the  Red  Cross 
as  the  sign  on  shell  which  contained  a  lach- 
rymator,  a  sternutator,  and  a  powerful  poison 
as  well.  Perhaps  these  were  really  intended 
for  the  women,  children,  and  infirm  far  be- 
hind the  lines,  for  they  too,  even  in  the 
schools,  are  provided  with  protective  means 
in   France. 

The  amount  of  "gas"  which  may  be  sent 
over  in  the  "shell"  is  limited  and  calls  for 
an  enormous  number  of  shell  in  any  ex- 
tended action.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ger- 
mans sent  over  one  million  gas  shell  within 
thirty  days  in  a  certain  sector.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  the  same  number  might  be 
sent  over  to  them  in  one  day  and  be  con- 
tinued for  thirty  days  or  longer — what  a 
stench  scarred  Germany  would  evolve ! ! 
These  are  not  nice  words;  they  do  not  ex- 
press sweet  thoughts,  but  it's  the  only  spirit 
in  which  to  fight  such  Godless  vandals. 

Research   in    Gas   Warfare 

Each  of  the  substances  mentioned  and 
others  used  by  the  Hun,  which  have  not  been 
referred  to,  has  its  own  characteristic  physio- 
logical action  that  is  taken  advantage  of  in 
tactical  application,  involving  primarily  sur- 
prise. All  that  is  known  to  us  is  what  has 
been  learned  through  prodigious  researches 
of  the  chemists  of  the  Allies  and  from  cap- 
tured documents.  No  hint  as  to  retaliatory 
reprisals  can  appear,  but  some  reference  to 


means  of  defense  evolved  from  elaborate  re- 
searches may  in  part  be  disclosed.  In  bring- 
ing that  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
that  it  is  an  ill  toxic  substance  that  brings 
no  good.  Gaseous  prussic  acid  has  salvaged 
many  fruit  crops  and  rid  many  abodes  and 
warehouses  of  cholera-carrying  rats.  So 
these  toxic  agents  have  in  a  measure  rid 
many  of  the  trenches  of  rats.  Perhaps  they 
may  even  yet  rid  the  soldier,  his  dug-outs, 
rest  billets,  etc.,  of  the  "cooties." 

When  the  inside  history  of  the  various 
phases  of  research  in  gas  warfare,  defensive 
and  offensive,  shall  have  been  written,  it 
will  prove  to  be  a  document  that  would  have 
caused  Jules  Verne  to  turn  green  with  envy. 

Gas  Defense 

The  heinous  action  of  the  Germans  in 
using  poison  gases  in  contravention  to  all 
•agreements  naturally  found  the  Allies  un- 
prepared for  such  criminal  procedure.  Ref- 
erence has  already  been  made  to  the  make- 
shift steps  taken  at  first  to  meet  the  emerg- 
ency. Once,  however,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  Germans  meant  to  pursue  such  practices 
with  utter  abandon  and  apparently  without 
restriction,  the  chemists  of  the  Allies  set 
about  formulating  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  the  protection  of  troops  against 
enemy  gas  attacks  and  the  various  procure- 
ment bureaux  sought  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  each  individual,  for  it 
had  to  assume  a  personal  nature.  This  re- 
solved itself,  first,  in  nullification,  or  purifi- 
cation, of  the  contaminated  air  the  soldier 
was  to  breathe ;  and  second,  into  elimination 
of  accumulated  gas  in  trenches,  dug-outs,  or 
topographic  depressions  in  which  the  heavy 
poisonous  air  might  accumulate. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  gas. 
Such  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  open 
trenches  and  valleys,  but  well-constructed 
dug-outs  may  be  and  are  battened  down  with 
heavy  blankets,  which  are  kept  wet,  usually 
with  solutions  of  chemicals.  The  Germans 
sprinkled  chloride  of  lime,  or  sprayed  a  water 
solution  of  that  chemical,  in  trenches  con- 
taminated with  "mustard  gas."  This  phase 
of  the  problem  resolved  itself  into  a  matter 
of  ventilation.  The  contaminated  atmos- 
phere is  removed  by  creating  air  currents  by 
means  of  fires,  or  better  by  fanning  or 
shovelling  the  air  out  of  the  trenches  with 
large  canvas  fans  or  paddles — a  suggestion 
of     Lady     Ayrton,    who     is     a     prominent 
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physicist,    as    was    also    her    late    husband. 

The  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  is  closely 
associated  with  the  question  of  concentration 
of  the  contaminating  gas  and  the  specific  phy- 
siological action  of  the  toxic  agent  employed. 
All  poisons  are  harmless  when  in  extreme 
dilution.  The  first  dose  under  considerable 
dilution  may  exert  decided  physiological 
action.  The  familiar  events  incident  to  the 
first  cigar  illustrate  this.  An  individual  be- 
comes in  time  more  or  less  immune,  or  par- 
tially so,  as  we  know  from  the  number  of 
cigars  smoked  per  day  by  many  men.  So 
the  soldier  in  time  may  become  more  or  less 
immune  to  weak  poisons  and  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  breathing  them.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  instances  of  this  daily  among  work- 
men in  chemical  factories.  If  we  accumu- 
late all  the  nicotine,  tarry  matters,  and  other 
products  of  combustion  or  solution  from  the 
ten  cigars  an  inveterate  smoker  burns  in  a 
day  and  give  it  to  him  in  one  dose,  down 
he  goes.     So  it  is  with  gas  warfare. 

Again  there  are  certain  poisons,  as  phos- 
phorus, lead  and  carbon  monoxide  (a  con- 
stituent of  ordinary  illuminating  gas)  which 
produce  no  serious  lasting  effects  from  one 
dose,  even  fairly  concentrated ;  but  if  the 
doses  be  repeated,  even  when  very  dilute,  the 
poison,  or  its  effects,  accumulate  with  an  in- 
evitable result.  Some  of  these  war  gases  act 
in  this  way.  So  as  perfect  elimination  as 
possible  of  the  toxic  agent  from  the  trenches, 
or  other  places  to  be  occupied  by  troops,  is 
of  prime  importance. 

Gas  Masks 

The  purification  of  the  air  one  is  to 
breathe  under  such  conditions  of  contamina- 
tion involves  filtration,  which  will  remove  by 
physical  or  chemical  means  those  substances 
which  affect  deleteriously  the  lungs  or  eyes, 
or  both.  The  filtering  medium  must  protect 
against  any  concentration  of  the  harmful 
substance  liable  to  be  met  in  the  field,  in- 
clusive of  unknown  agents,  which  might  be 
used  by  the  enemy.  The  contrivance  must 
fit  so  snugly  that  no  air  can  enter  except 
by  passing  through  the  filtering  medium.  It 
must  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  put 
on  and  adjusted  in  less  than  six  seconds. 

The  filtering  device  (respirator)  should  be 
"fool  proof"  and  not  get  out  of  order  under 
the  conditions  of  trench  or  open  warfare. 
Its  adjustment  must  be  so  simple  that  the 
uneducated  soldier,  or  a  child,  can  learn  to 
use  it  quickly  and  properly.  For  the  soldier 
its  weight  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 


and  its  design  such  that  his  movements  may 
be  incommoded  as  little  as  possible.  That 
was  not  an  easy  job  for  the  researcher.  In 
fact,  he  has  not  yet  secured  all  the  desiderata, 
but  at  least  he  has  provided  a  mask  which 
protects,  saves  lives  and  still  presents  a  fight- 
ing man  active  and  vigorous,  harmless 
amidst  all  the  German  gas,  but  his  burden 
is  great.  So  far  the  remarkable  million  ath- 
letes in  the  line  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries from  our  country  have  been  of  such 
superior  physique  that  they  have  borne  the 
extra  burden,  but  not  without  discomfort. 
It  is  no  criticism  of  our  bed-fellow  Allies 
to  say  that  the  first  million  the  United  States 
put  into  the  field  in  France  was  the  finest 
body  of  men,  physically  and  morally,  ever 
collected  for  war  purposes  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  because  we  had  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  all  nations  to  guide  us,  a  won- 
derful virile  people  to  draw  from,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  democracy  to  rely 
upon  in  its  construction.  Withal,  we  were 
crude  soldiers,  to  be  sure,  as  we  had  not 
the  experience.  However,  we  had  the  ma- 
terial; our  medical  men  knew  how  to  con- 
serve it ;  we  were  able  to  feed  it  right ;  our 
Allies  taught  eager  students  ways  of  modern 
fighting  only. 

All  the  air  breathed  is  taken  in  through 
the  mouth.  The  nostrils  are  closed  with  a 
mechanical  device,  else  a  defect  in  the  fabric 
of  the  mask,  perhaps  a  hole  or  rip  produced 
in  the  rough  handling  incident  to  front  line 
service,  might  allow  the  breathing  of  un- 
filtered  air.  The  inspired  air  is  drawn 
through  a  canister,  containing  certain  chemi- 
cals which  absorb,  destroy,  or  neutralize  the 
toxic  agents.  It  then  passes  through  a  flex- 
ible tube  and  mouthpiece  very  similar  to  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  football  noseguard.  The 
expired  air  passes  out  through  a  valve,  which 
automatically  closes  during  inspiration. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  charcoal  ab- 
sorbs various  gases  to  different  degrees.  The 
absorptive  value  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  carbon  and  the  means  by  which  the 
charcoal  is  produced.  Pure  research  on  the 
rare  gases  of  the  atmosphere  some  years  ago 
showed  that  charcoal  made  from  cocoanut 
shells  possessed  unusual  absorptive  values. 
So  charcoal  is  made  from  cocoanut  shells, 
the  seed  of  peaches  and  apricots,  as  well  as 
ivory  nut,  then  granulated  to  definite  sizes 
and  mixed  with  granules  of  especially  pre- 
pared chemicals,  which  react  with  the  ob- 
jectionable gases,  in  proportions  that  have 
been  carefully  determined.     T  his  mixture  is 
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placed  in  specially  designed  canisters  (filt- 
ers), which  are  attached  to  the  flexible  intake 
tube  referred  to.  The  masks  are  provided 
with  non-shattering  goggles,  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  dimmed  by  condensing  moisture 
from  a  perspiring  face  and  providing  con- 
siderable freedom  of  vision  that  the  soldier 
may  use  his  rifle  or  attend  his  duties,  if  he 
be  in  the  artillery,  for  example. 

The  efficiency  of  any  filter  depends  upon 
the  fineness  of  the  pores  of  the  filtering 
medium.  Chemical  action,  which  is  partly 
essential  in  destroying  the  toxic  bodies,  de- 
pends upon  intimacy  of  contact  of  the  agents 
involved.  So  the  smaller  the  pores,  all  other 
matters  being  equal,  the  purer  is  the  air 
breathed.  These  interstices,  however,  may 
be  so  small  as  to  place  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  breathing  apparatus  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  the  soldier  gets  insufficient  air, 
especially  under  the  active  physical  exertion 
during  a  battle.  That  means  the  production 
of  incomplete  oxidation  products  in  the  body, 
which,  as  they  accumulate,  induce  abnormal 
fatigue,  that  is  to  be  avoided.  Good  solu- 
tions, if  not  the  ideal,  have  been  worked  out 
by  our  chemists  and  physiologists,  so  one 
may  understand  what  is  really  going  on  when 
he  observes,  in  certain  places  in  the  United 
States,  a  group  of  soldiers,  disguised  with 
gas  masks  to  resemble  ant-eaters,  engaging  in 
a  double  quick  or  playing  a  game  of  base- 
ball in  such  array.  The  game  is  complete 
in  every  particular,  with   umpires  and  side- 


line coaches,  for  officers  must  wear  the  masks 
and  give  commands ;  the  signal  corps  and 
others  using  the  telephone  must  also  have 
their  protection. 

Protection   of  Animals 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  researches,  in 
both  offensive  and  defensive  gas  warfare,  it 
has  of  course  been  necessary  to  make  many 
animal  experiments.  These  had  to  do  not 
only  with  human  beings,  but  were  concerned 
as  well  with  the  conservation  of  our  so-called 
dumb  allies,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  carrier 
pigeons,  and  dogs.  It  appears  only  necessary 
to  protect  horses  and  mules  from  the  toxic 
agents ;  dogs  and  carrier  pigeons  must  also 
be  protected  from  tear  gases.  All  have  been 
provided  for  with  special  masks.  The  mule 
takes  less  kindly  to  the  new  accouterment 
than  the  others.  The  donkey  is  more  amen- 
able, for  the  ''California  Canary"  having 
involuntarily  ceased  to  sing  is  docile  enough. 

No  such  disaster  as  that  experienced  by 
the  Canadians  and  Turcos  at  Ypres,  the 
Russians  in  the  Carpathians,  or  the  Italians 
near  Trieste  menaces  our  fine  boys  or  the 
Allies  anywhere  now.  Many,  many  thou- 
sands of  these  protective  agencies- — ample — 
are  being  made,  inspected  with  the  utmost 
care  daily,  and  are  being  sent  ''over  there." 

The  production  goes  forward ;  the  re- 
searches must  continue.  These  researches 
have  so  far  served  well  to  correct  the  abuse 
of    research    indulged    in    by    the    Germans. 
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RUSSIA  AND  GERMAN  POLICY 


BY    LOTHROP    STODDARD 


GERMAN  policy  In  Russia  is  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  a  strong,  unscrupu- 
lous power  towards  a  weak  and  distracted 
neighbor.  Germany  is  seeking  to  extract  the 
maximum  benefit  from  Russia's  present  mis- 
fortunes and  so  to  shape  the  course  of  events 
that  Russian  reconstruction  shall  inure  to 
her  lasting  profit. 

Russia's  collapse  is  complete.  It  is  not 
merely  political,  but  economic  and  social  as 
well.  Of  course  this  collapse  will  not  be 
lasting.  The  Russians  possess  too  much  vir- 
ility and  innate  capacity  for  that,  and  their 
present  bitter  schooling  is  probably  the  very 
thing  needed  to  promote  a  new  and  better 
national  evolution.  The  great  question  is 
whether  this  evolution  shall  take  place  freely 
in  accordance  with  the  Rus- 
sian genius  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  checked  and  perverted 
by  foreign  influences. 

Let  us  now  briefly  exam- 
ine this  collapse  under  its 
three  main  aspects — political, 
social,  and  economic,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  situation  out  of  which 
German  statesmanship  is 
striving  to  fashion  a  new 
Russia  molded  according  to 
the  wishes  of  Potsdam. 


or  absolute  independence.  Even  the  Rus- 
sians were  caught  by  this  spirit  of  revolt 
against  centralizing  despotism,  as  was  shown 
by  the  autonomist  movement  in  Siberia  and 
by  the  numerous  mushroom  ''republics"  like 
that  of  Kronstadt.  With  the  exception  of 
Siberia,  where  the  demand  for  self-govern- 
ment expressed  a  long-felt  want,  these  dis- 
ruptive phenomena  among  the  true  Russian 
populations  denoted  only  a  passing  phase  of 
protest  against  the  oppressive  past.  But  with 
the  non-Russian  nationalities  separatism  was 
a  dominant  force  which  has  already  wrought 
momentous  changes  and  which  is  unques- 
tionably destined  to  cause  other  no  less  im- 
portant developments.  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion   is   less   than    eighteen    months   old,    yet 
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Political  Disruption 

Politically,  the  old  Rus- 
sian Empire  was  a  military 
despotism  blindly  obeying  ar- 
bitrary commands  imposed 
from  above  without  the  least 
regard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
governed.  This  gave  it  a 
certain  power,  but  it  was  the 
power  of  a  steam  boiler  with 
the  safety-valve  clamped 
down.  When  the  exploding 
point  was  reached  the  mas- 
sive machine  blew  up  and 
fell  to  earth  in  hopeless  ruin. 
Then,  out  of  the  debris,  all 
the  subject  nationalities  rose 
clamoring  for  local  autonomy  spheres  of 
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we  see  native  governments  established  in  all 
the  non-Russian  regions  and  maintaining 
themselves  either  through  their  own  efforts 
or  with  foreign  aid.  Finland,  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ukrainia,  the 
Tartar  State  of  the  Crimea,  and  Transcau- 
casia, are  to-day  upon  the  map,  and  some  of 
these  new  political  organisms  bid' fair  to  sur- 
vive. 

Social   Chaos 

So  much  for  the  political  aspect  of  the 
Russian  upheaval.  But  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion was  a  social  as  well  as  a  political  event. 
In  Russia  proper,  indeed,  it  was  almost  pure- 
ly of  a  social  character,  and  no  sooner  was 
Czarism  overthrown  than  a  class-struggle 
began,  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  peasants 
and  town  proletariat  over  the  relatively  small 
upper  and  middle  classes.  The  symbol  of 
that  triumph  is  the  present  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment established  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1917.  Bolshevism  is  something  quite  new  in 
man's  political  experience.  It  denies  democ- 
racy, nationality  and  the  state,  substituting 
therefor  the  absolute  domination  of  the  pro- 
letariat ruling  exclusively  according  to  its 
class  interests  and  exercising  its  power 
through  a  loose  federation  of  labor  "locals." 

Economic  Collapse 

The  third  main  aspect  of  the  Revolution 
is  the  utter  disruption  of  Russia's  economic 
fabric.  This  disruption  commenced  long  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  1914,  Russia  became  virtually  a 
hermit  nation,  German  control  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  closing  Russia's  two  main  gate- 
ways to  the  outer  world.  Being  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  country,  the  strain  of 
expanding  her  rudimentary  industrial  plant 
to  meet  her  colossal  war  necessities  proved 
beyond  Russia's  strength  and  disorganized 
her  wliole  internal  economy.  The  social  rev- 
olution has  now  converted  this  disorganiza- 
tion into  complete  collapse. 

The   Treaty   of  Brest-Litovsk 

Such  was  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  German  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
formulate  a  new  Russian  policy.  Let  us 
now  see  how  Germany  has  endeavored  to 
turn  that  situation  to  her  best  account.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  new  Bolshevik 
regime,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned, 
was  the  Bolsheviks'  desire  to  get  Russia  out 
of  the  European  War.  Not  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks w^ere  "pacifists"  in  the  ordinary  sense 


of  the  w^ord.  On  the  contrary,  their  dream 
was  the  violent  establishment  of  the  social 
revolution  throughout  the  whole  world.  But 
they  felt  that  present  peace  with  the  foreign 
foe  was  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  the  crushing  of  domestic 
enemies  and  the  perfecting  of  the  new  so- 
cial order  at  home.  Accordingly  there  was 
soon  seen  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the 
champions  of  the  social  revolution  and  of 
military  autocracy  meeting  in  a  conference 
which  terminated  with  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  on  March  3,  1918. 

By  this  treaty  (which  included  not  only 
Germany  but  her  allies,  Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  as  well)  the  Bolshevik 
government  renounced  all  the  territorial  con- 
quests which  Russia  had  made  in  Europe  and 
Hither  Asia  since  the  middle  of  the  17th 
Century.  With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  the 
broad  band  of  non-Russian  peoples  stretching 
from  Finland  on  the  Baltic  to  Transcaucasia 
on  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  was  declared 
no  longer  subject  to  Russian  sovereignty. 
These  territories  possessed  in  the  aggregate 
an  area  of  700,000  square  miles  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  66,000,000  souls.  Furthermore, 
the  Bolshevik  government  agreed  to  leave  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  these  territories  to  the 
decision  of  Germany  and  her  allies  and 
pledged  itself  not  to  conduct  any  agitation 
or  propaganda  in  these  territories  against  the 
Central  Powers  or  such  local  governments  as 
the  Central  Powers  might  there  recognize. 
In  fact,  the  Bolshevik  government  specifi- 
cally pledged  itself  to  recognize  the  existing 
governments  of  Ukrainia  and  Finland. 
Lastly,  in  a  series  of  annexes  to  the  treaty, 
general  stipulations,  were  formulated  for  the 
rapid  and  complete  reestablishment  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Russia  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  details  to  be  worked  out  by  spe- 
cial commissions  in  the  near  future. 

Of  course  the  "Peace"  of  Brest-Litovsk 
was  no  peace.  It  was  merely  a  provisfonal. 
deal  between  enemies  for  the  attainment  of 
specific  ends.  Both  parties  realized  perfectly 
well  that  Bolshevism  and  Prussianism  could 
not  permanently  live  cheek  by  jowl.  But 
both  parties  had  made  up  their  minds  that, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  they  had  better  stop 
fighting  each  other.  The  Bolsheviks,  as  al- 
ready stated,  desired  peace  with  Germany  in 
order  to  consolidate  their  power  at  home  and 
prepare  the  world-revolution.  The  Germans 
wanted  to  abolish  their  eastern  front  in  or- 
der to  concentrate  against  their  enemies  in 
the  west.     They  also  had  their  scheme  re- 
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garding  Russia ;  a  scheme  patently  dangerous 
yet  subtly  bold  and  not  impossible  of  success. 
Briefly  put,  the  German  scheme  was  to  di- 
vide the  former  Russian  Empire  into  two 
spheres  in  which  Germany  should  play  two 
diametrically  opposite  roles.  Russia  proper 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Bolshevism.  In 
fact,  the  Bolsheviks  were  to  be  deliberately 
encouraged  to  do  their  worst,  the  theory 
being  that  Russia's  ultimate  ruin  would  be 
so  complete  that  all  persons  save  the  very 
dregs  of  society  would  at  last  welcome  Prus- 
sian order  as  a  heaven-sent  deliverance  from 
a  hell  of  anarchy  and  misery.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  non-Russian  border  regions 
handed  over  to  German  control  by  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty,  Germany  would  pose  as  the 
champion  of  order,  support  the  propertied 
classes,  put  down  social  unrest,  and  build  up 
national  state  organizations  dependent  upon 
Germany  yet  sufficiently  strong  and  self  con- 
scious to  assert  themselves  at  any  peace  con- 
ference which  might  close  thcwar. 

The  hoUowness  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
is  proved  by  the  way  both  parties  have  vio- 
lated its  stipulations.  The  Bolshevik  gov- 
ernment has  constantly  endeavored  to  stir  up 
revolutionary  ferments  in  the  non-Russian 
territories,  while  Germany  has  flooded  Rus- 
sia with  propaganda  radiating  from  the  Ger- 
man embassy  at  Moscow.  The  recent  assas- 
sination of  that  arch-schemer  Count  Mir- 
bach,  the  German  ambassador,  well  termed 
"Germany's  master-spider,"  reveals  Russian 
resentment  at  these  Teutonic  practises. 

As  regards  Germany's  efforts  in  the  re- 
gions handed  over  to  her  control  by  the 
Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  a  detailed  survey  will 
best  explain  their  significance. 

Finland's  Revolutions 

Beginning  our  survey  with  Finland,  we 
find  a  chain  of  circumstances  typical  of  other 
portions  of  this  field.  The  fall  of  Czarism 
in  March,  1917,  produced  art  explosion  of 
long-suppressed  nationalist  feeling.  A  Fin- 
nish provisional  government  was  promptly 
set  up  which  first  declared  Finnish  autonomy 
and  later  on,  when  the  extent  of  Russia's 
collapse  became  evident,  proclaimed  full  in- 
dependence. So  far  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  the  backing  of  virtually  the  entire 
population.  But  the  increasing  radicalism  of 
the  Russian  RevolutidVi  was  reacting  on  Fin- 
land, and  now  that  nationalist  aspirations 
were  satisfied,  class  grievances  began  to  set 
the  various  social  elements  by  the  ears.  The 
Bolshevik    revolution    at    the   close   of    1917 


precipitated  a  corresponding  crisis  in  Finland. 
The  radical  workingmen  of  the  towns,  aided 
by  the  large  Russian  garrisons  quartered  in 
Finland,  set  up  the  so-called  "Red  Guard" 
government  at  Helsingfors,  the  Finnish  cap- 
ital, and  attempted  to  put  through  the  social 
revolution.  But  against  this  radical  menace 
the  strong  conservative  elements  in  Finland 
joined  forces,  formed  a  ''White  Guard"  gov- 
ernment, and  started  a  civil  war.  The  Red 
Guards  appealed  to  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Russia,  the  White  Guards  to  Ger- 
many, and  both  responded  to  the  call.  Then 
came  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  of  March  3, 
1918,  wherein  the  Bolsheviks  signed  away 
Russia's  sovereignty  over  Finland  and  prom- 
ised to  recognize  the  White  Guard  regime. 
On  March  8,  a  peace  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  White  Guard  government  and 
Germany  by  the  provisions  of  which  Finland 
became  virtually  a  German  protectorate. 
Large  bodies  of  German  troops  now  entered 
Finland,  the  Red  Guards  were  crushed,  and 
the  conservative  White  Guard  regime  was 
firmly  established.  German  control  has  re- 
cently been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  supple- 
mentary commercial  treaty  which  hands  Fin- 
land over  to  German  economic  penetration. 
There  are  also  rumors  of  a  secret  military 
agreement  putting  the  whole  armed  strength 
of  Finland  entirely  at  Germany's  disposal. 
Germany  seems  to  be  meditating  the  erection 
of  Finland  into  a  kingdom  with  a  German 
prince  on  the  throne.  She  is  also  whetting 
the  appetites  of  Finnish  imperialists  by  am- 
bitious schemes  of  a  "Greater  .Finland" 
carved  out  of  adjacent  Russian  provinces  in- 
cluding a  strip  of  ice-free  seacoast  on  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

Baltic  ProvinceSj  Lithuania,  and  Poland 

Regarding  the  regions  lying  immediately 
between  Russia  proper  and  Germany  (Bal- 
tic Provinces,  Lithuania  and  Poland)  com- 
paratively little  need  be  said.  Nearly  all 
these  territories  fell  under  German  control 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Teutonic  drive  of 
1915.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  the 
main  stream  of  Russian  political  life  and 
thus  did  not  directly  experience  the  moment- 
ous crises  which  shook  the  remainder  of  the 
former  Czarist  Empire.  Needless  to  state, 
German  rule  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Lithua- 
nia and  Poland  has  been  strong-handed,  and 
all  revolutionary  tendencies  have  been  stern- 
ly repressed.  In  Poland,  Germany  has  shown 
some  deference  to  nationalist  sentiment  by 
establishing  a  civil  government  composed  of 
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carefully  hand-picked  Poles,  but  ultimate 
power,  of  course,  resides  with  the  German 
military  authorities.  As  in  the  other  non- 
Russian  regions,  Germany  has  posed  as  the 
friend  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
since  these  classes  have  become  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  triumph  of  Bolshevism  in 
nearby  Russia  this  pose  has  apparently  met 
with  some  success. 

The   Ukraine 

Turning  now  to  the  Ukraine,  we  encoun- 
ter a  situation  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
that  of  Finland.  As  in  Finland,  the  fall  of 
Czardom  caused  a  nationalist  explosion  and 
the  establishment  of  a  native  provisional  gov- 
ernment, the  so-called  Ukrainian  "Rada,"  at 
the  chief  Ukrainian  city,  Kiev.  The  Rada 
at  first  commanded  the  support  of  the  entire 
Ukrainian  population  throughout  South  Rus- 
sia, but  the  revolutionary  leaven  from  the 
north  soon  began  troubling  nationalist  har- 
mony with  the  stirrings  of  class  discord.  The 
Rada  had  been  from  the  first  an  upper-class 
organization,  so  when  the  Bolsheviks  came  to 
power  in  Petrograd  at  the  close  of  1917,  they 
began  openly  to  plan  the  overthrow  of  this 
''bourgeois"  obstacle  to  their  revolutionary 
projects  for  the  Russian  southlands. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the 
Ukrainian  Rada,  like  the  White  Guard 
government  of  Finland,  turned  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Empires  for  aid  against  the  menace  of 
revolutionary  socialism.  Its  overtures  having 
been  well  received,  the  Rada  proceeded  to 
send  delegates  to  the  peace  conference  then 
opening  at  Brest-Litovsk  between  the  Bol- 
shevik government  of  Russia  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  The  Bolshevik  government  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  appearance  of  this 
Ukrainian  delegation  and  did  its  best  to  ob- 
tain its  exclusion,  but  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Central  Powers  received  the  Ukrainians 
with  open  arms,  and  on  February  9,  1918,  a 
peace  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Central 
Powers  and  the  Ukrainian  Rada.  By  this 
treaty  the  Teutonic  Empires  obtained  very 
valuable  economic  concessions  enabling  them 
to  tap  the  rich  agricultural  resources  of  the 
Ukraine,  while  the  Rada  gained  from  the 
Central  Powers  recognition  as  a  sovereign 
state — an  act  which  the  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment of  Russia  was  soon  compelled  to  con- 
firm by  its  own  recognition  of  Ukrainia  in 
the  main  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  of  March  3. 
Despite  this  formal  recognition,  however,  the 
Bolsheviks  continued  to  support  the  growing 
revolutionary   ferment    in    Ukrainia,   where- 


upon the  Teutonic  Empires  sent  in  their 
armies  and  overran  the  whole  country.  But 
Germany's  tenure  of  Ukrainia  is  not  so  se- 
cure as  that  of  Finland.  The  conservative 
elements  on  which  Germany  relies  are  not 
so  strong,  and  there  is  much  chronic  un- 
rest kept  down  only  by  the  lavish  use  of  Ger- 
man troops. 

Rumania  s  Surrender 

The  Brest-Litovsk  settlement  meant  some- 
thing more  than  Russia's  retirement  from 
the  war.  It  also  signified  Rumania's  with- 
drawal. When,  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  this 
small  Balkan  nation  had  entered  the  war  on 
the  Allied  side,  it  had  been  in  the  belief  that 
Russia  would  stick  to  the  end.  But  now 
that  Russia  had  quit,  Rumania  was  left  abso- 
lutely "in  the. air,"  and  could  do  nothing  but 
capitulate.  Accordingly,  on  March  5,  1918, 
only  two  days  after  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty, 
a  preliminary  peace  agreement  was  signed  at 
Buften  near  •  Bucharest  between  Rumania 
and  the  Central  Powers,  and  this  instrument 
was  supplemented  by  a  much  more  elaborate 
treaty  signed  on  May  7.  No  harsher  terms 
were  ever  imposed  than  those  which  Ruma- 
nia was  forced  to  accept.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  while  Rumania  kept  the  tech- 
nical status  of  sovereignty,  she  really  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  state.  Rumania  was 
compelled  to  cede  her  strategic  western  fron- 
tier to  Austria-Hungary,  thus  laying  herself 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  her  mighty  neigh- 
bor. She  also  had  to  cede  the  Dobrudja,  her 
sole  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea,  thereby  becom- 
ing a  landlocked  nation.  And  this  was  only 
the  beginning;  for  Rumania  was  not  even 
left  the  mistress  of  her  own  house.  The 
Central  Powers  obtained  practically  perpet- 
ual control  over  Rumania's  whole  economic 
life.  The  "surplus"  of  her  rich  harvests  was 
promised  to  the  Central  Powers  during  1918 
and  1919,  and  for  seven  years  thereafter  if 
the  Central  Powers  so  desired.  Over  her 
great  oil  fields  Rumania  lost  all  control. 
The  oil  fields  were  turned  over  to  an  Austro- 
German  holding  company  with  a  ninety- 
years'  lease  and  a  free  hand  regarding  both 
production  and  export.  The  company's  mon- 
opoly was  to  be  absolute,  all  foreign  hold- 
ings to  be  expropriated.  Similar  controls 
were  granted  over  the  other  sinews  of  Ru- 
manian economic  life, •such  as  railroads,  har- 
bors, etc.  The  eniforcement  of  these  treaty 
stipulations  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
presence  of  a  Teutonic  army  of  occupation 
consisting   of   at    least   six   divisions   and    as 
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many  more  as  were   "required   by  economic 
necessities,"  all  kept  at   Rumania's  expense. 

Germany^ s  Designs  on  the  Near  East 

This  virtual  extinction  of  Rumania  as  an 
independent  state  greatly  facilitated  Ger- 
many's military  occupation  of  the  Ukraine 
already  mentioned.  It  also  paved  the  way 
for  still  more  ambitious  Teutonic  moves. 
The  nature  of  German  action  in  South  Rus- 
sia and  the  Black  Sea  basin  during  the  last 
few  months  proves  conclusively  that  Ger- 
many regards  the  Ukraine  as  a  mere  step- 
ping-stone towards  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  In  the  early  summer  of  the  present 
year  German  troops  traversed  the  entire 
Ukraine  and  reached  the  Crimean  Peninsula, 
where  the  native  Tartar  population  had  pro- 
claimed its  independence,  refused  to  recog- 
nize Ukrainian  claims  to  sovereignty,  and 
displayed  a  wish  to  revive  the  old  connec- 
tion of  the  Crimea  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Germany  is  also  apparently  medi- 
tating a  military  occupation  of  Transcauca- 
sia. Here  the  native  Christian  races  (Geor- 
gians and  Armenians)  are  combating  the 
Turks,  who  desire  to  possess  the  country, 
while  holding  down  the  native  Tartar  minor- 
ity, which,  as  in  the  Crimea,  is  pro-Turkish. 
The  German's  game  in  both  these  regions 
seems  to  be  to  play  off  local  rivals  and  finally 
to  seat  himself  as  arbiter  and  master.  Should 
Germany  succeed  in  establishing  herself  in 
Transcaucasia  she  would  stand  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  Middle  East,  for  jusT:  beyond  lies 
Persia,  while  beyond  Persia  are  Afghanistan 
and   India.     That   Germany   entertains   far- 
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reaching  Middle  Eastern  designs  seems  clear 
from  a  clause  in  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty 
whereby  the  Bolshevik  government  re- 
nounced all  Russia's  special  rights  and  claims 
in  Persia  and  Afghanistan. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  are 
plans  regarding  Russia  and 
East.  Daring  in  conception, 
scope,  and  displaying  an  indubitable  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions,  they  yet  exhibit  a 
disregard  for  the  deeper  moral  factors  which 
presages  ultimate  failure  despite  temporary 
success.  In  fact,  the  Teutonic  Empire  of 
1918  wears  the  same  air  of  theatrical  un- 
reality as  did  the  Napoleonic  Empire  of 
1811 — just  before  the  Moscow  campaign. 

Furthermore,  such  a  battering  as  the  Teu- 
ton is  now  dealing  the  Slav  world  is  risky 
business — it  is  likely  to  provoke  correspond- 
ingly intense  reactions  recoiling  terribly  upon 
the  conqueror.  The  Teutonic  nightmare 
which  hung  over  France  from  1870  to  1914 
was,  in  a  sense,  the  logical  result  of  French 
maltreatment  of  divided  Germany  during  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars.  Also, 
Prussian  autocracy's  coddling  of  Bolshevism, 
however  clever  for  the  moment,  may  finally 
bring  revolutionary  chickens  home  to  roost. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  the  whole 
tissue  of  "treaties"  negotiated  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  eastern  neighbors 
since  the  beginning  of  1918  constitutes  a 
gross  violation  of  all  the  principles  for  which 
we  are  fighting  and  upon  which  alone  a  bet- 
ter world-order  may  be  established.  Before 
any  healthy  peace  settlement  can  be  reached, 
they  must  be  converted  into  "scraps  of  paper." 


SOMEWHAT  OUT  OF  TUNE 

First  Fiddle  Wimielm:  "What  do  I  hear?      Discord???"      [This  "discord"  amonpf  the  Central 

I'owcrs  has  a  direct  hearing  on   the  outcome  of  German   policy  as  discussed   in 

the    forej^oiiif^    article.) 
From    Dc   Atnstcrdammcr    (Amsterdam) 


PORTO  RICO  IN  THE  WAR 

BY  EMILIO  J.  PASARELL 


SINCE  the  United  States  •  entered  the 
war,  Porto  Rico  has  in  every  way  shown 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  that 
measures  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  patri- 
otism displayed  anywhere  in  America. 

Notwithstanding  the  economic  crisis  that 
the  country  is  undergoing,  due  to  difficulties 
in  shipping  and  allotment  of  tonnage,  money 
has  been  invested  in  the  Liberty  Loans  and 
donated  liberally  to  different  organizations. 

The  whole  island  is  wide  awake,  and 
every  citizen  is  backing  the  Allies  in  this 
crisis  that  has  threatened  to  overthrow  civili- 
zation and  humanity. 

Food  Economy  Campaign 

The  Insular  Food  Commission  created  by 
the  Porto  Rican  Legislature  long  before  we 
entered  the  war  and  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  have  been  cooperating  effi- 
ciently in  the  control  of  prices  and  exporta- 
tion of  food. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  at- 
tained is  the  wonderful  increase  in  culti- 
vated acreage.  Beans,  rice,  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  which  have 
been  improved.  Land  devoted  to  these  sta- 
ples has  been  more  than  doubled. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  several  lo- 
calities where  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  were 
raised  the  land  is  now  ploughed  for  veg- 
etables. The  prospective  crops  of  minor 
fruit — especially  the  banana  species — are 
most  promising,  and  we  expect  that  there 
will  be  over  100,000  acres  producing  them. 

The  Liberty  Loan 

When  the  First  Liberty  Loan  was  offered, 
Porto  Ricans  were  not  widely  informed  as 
to  details  and  meaning.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  Second  and  Third  Liberty  Loans. 
Through  Governor  Yager's  initiative  a  cam- 
paign was  prepared  that  ended  happily. 

In  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  twenty-nine 
municipalities  out  of  seventy-six  won  the 
flag,  although  the  island  fell  slightly  short  in 
its  quota  of  $3,000,000. 

The  people  gradually  realized  what  these 
loans  represented  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
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In  the  First  Liberty  Loan  only  $502,500  was 
subscribed,  as  compared  with  $1,986,900  for 
the  second  loan  and  $2,783,050  for  the  third. 
Subscribers  to  the  number  of  4877  bought 
the  second  loan,  and  8714  bought  the  third. 

The  Red  C?'oss 

With  the  sinking  of  the  Carolina  on  her 
way  from  Porto  Rico  to  New  York,  some 
63,000  bandages  made  by  the  women  of  the 
island  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been 
carried  on  a  drive  for  membership  and  con- 
tributions to  the  Red  Cross.  About  50,000 
members  and  $110,000  in  money  resulted. 

Parades  and  garden-parties  showing  the 
spirit  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  organized  in 
almost  every  city  or  town.  In  all  of  them 
enthusiasm  and  generosity  were  conspicuous. 

Military  Preparation 

When  war  was  declared  on  Germany  and 
the  United  States  Army  was  expanded,  the 
Porto  Rico  Regiment  was  the  first  in  the 
whole  nation  to  be  at  full  war  strength. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  volunteers  were  ac- 
cepted, and  immediately  it  was  selected  for 
duty  in  guarding  the  Panama  Canal. 

Soon  after  the  Selective  Draft  Law  was 
passed,  110,000  young  Porto  Ricans  were 
registered,  of  whom  13,000  have  been  in- 
ducted to  Camp  Las  Casas,  and  15,000  more 
called  for  service. 

Facilities  were  offered  by  the  Government 
at  Washington  for  young  and  ambitious 
Porto  Ricans  to  be  commissioned  in  the  Re- 
serve Corps.  The  first  training  camp  was 
composed  of  250  white  men,  of  whom  180 
were  commissioned  as  captains  and  first  and 
second  lieutenants.  The  second  camp  con- 
tained 300  white  men  and  100  colored  men; 
and  247  obtained  commissions.  At  a  third 
camp,  600  men  are  being  instructed. 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  had  domes- 
tic burdens  to  bear.  In  spite  of  all,  however, 
they  have  supported  the  government  at 
Washington  with  faithfulness,  giving  all  they 
have — men  and  wealth,  good-will  and  effort 
— to  win  the  war  for  democracy. 


SAVE  COAL  AND  SAVE  HEALTH! 

BY    PROFESSOR    ELLSWORTH    HUNTINGTON 
OF    YALE    UNIVERSITY 

(Approved  by  the  United  States   Fuel   Administration) 

Less  Coal,  Fewer  Colds 
Less  Fuel,  Fewer  Deaths 
Burn  Less,  Bury  Less. 


SAVE  coal  and  you  will  save  money.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how  that  will  happen  in 
these  days  of  high  prices.  Save  coal  and  you 
will  save  liberty.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how 
our  fight  for  liberty  will  be  helped  if  the 
coal  bins  of  our  factories,  railways,  and 
steamships  are  kept  full.  Save  coal  and  you 
will  save  health.  Can  this  be  true?  Will 
not  our  saving  of  coal  be  at  the  expense  of 
health  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  shortage  of  coal  will 
actually  improve  our  health.  With  better 
health  we  shall  have  fewer  doctor's  bills. 
That  will  not  only  mean  a  saving  of  money 
for  ourselves,  but  will  leave  the  doctors  more 
free  for  war  service.  It  will  have  still  an- 
other great  advantage.  It  will  give  the 
whole  country  greater  strength  to  put  into 
the  work  of  winning  the  war. 

MODERATE  TEMPERATURES,  WITH  MOISTURE^ 
HEALTHFUL 

Do  you  doubt  this?  Then  consider  these 
three  facts: 

1.  An  average  temperature  of  64  degrees 
is  the  best  for  the  human  race. 

2.  Moist  air  is  more  healthful  than  dry, 
provided  it  is  not  too  warm.  Such  air  feels 
warmer  than  dry  air  at  the  same  temperature 
and  retains  its  heat  longer. 

3.  Variations  of  temperature  are  much 
more  healthful  than  a  uniform  temperature. 
As  a  means  of  preserving  health  few  things 
are  better  than  a  frequent  fall  of  tempera- 
ture followed  by  a  more  gradual  rise. 

But  how  do  we  know  that  these  things 
are  true?  They  sound  quite  contrary  to 
some  of  our  common  beliefs.  We  know  they 
are  true  because  they  are  proved  by  the  study 


of  deaths  by  the  million,  and  by  measure- 
ments of  the  work  of  factory  operatives  and 
students  by  the  thousand. 

In  order  to  find  out  the  exact  effect  of 
temperature  and  humidity  upon  health  I 
have  recently  made  an  intensive  study  of 
about  nine  million  deaths  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  I  have  supplemented  this  by  a  less 
intensive  study  of  over  fifty  million  deaths 
in  Belgium,  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other 
countries.  Some  sixty  million  deaths  have 
thus  been  investigated.  They  all  lead  to  the 
same  conclusions.  Sixty  millions  is  an  enor- 
mous number.  Our  personal  impressions 
are  of  little  value  compared  with  such  a  vast 
body  of  absolute  facts.  Even  if  the  facts 
lead  to  conclusions  quite  contrary  to  our  gen- 
eral beliefs,  we  must  accept  them  and  act 
upon  them,  for  the  official  records  of  deaths 
and'  of  the  weather  cannot  be  set  aside. 
Moreover  the  three  conclusions  mentioned 
above  are  supported  not  only  by  the  study 
of  deaths,  but  by  an  investigation  of  the 
work  of  factory  operatives  and  students. 

AT   WHAT   TEMPERATURE    IS    MAN    AT 
HIS    BEST? 

Let  us  consider  temperatures  for  a  mo- 
ment. Scientists  have  discovered  that  every 
living  creature,  whether  it  be  plant,  animal, 
or  man,  has  what  is  technically  called  an 
optimum  temperature.  This  simply  means 
a  temperature  at  which  it  is  at  its  best. 
Above  or  below  this  temperature  an  animal, 
for  instance,  cannot  run  so  fast,  digest  its 
food  so  well,  nor  fight  so  vigorously  as  \yhen 
the  thermometer  is  at  this  particular  point. 
Different  activities,  however,  may  be  at  their 
best  at  different  temperatures.  Thus  in  man 
the  optimum  or  best  temperature  for  physical 
activity   is  63   or  64  degrees   F.,   while   for 
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mental  activity  the  optimum  is  much  lower — 
perhaps  as  low  as  40  degrees  and  quite  surely 
not  above  50  degrees.  Thus  in  order  that 
both  our  minds  and  bodies  may  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition  we  need  to  live  in 
air  that  averages  as  low  as  40  degrees  part 
of  the  year  and  as  high  as  64  degrees  at  other 
times. 

summer  heat  more  fatal  than 
winter's  cold 

An  average  temperature  of  40  degrees 
means  that  there  may  be  a  frost  at  night, 
while  by  day  the  thermometer  rises  toward 
50  degrees.  An  average  of  63  degrees  or  64 
degrees  for  day  and  night  means  a  range 
from  about  55  degrees  to  a  trifle  above  70 
degrees. 

How  are  we  to  get  these  ideal  conditions? 
In  summer  we  cannot  get  them  because  we 
have  not  yet  learned  to  cool  our  houses. 
The  summer  heat  takes  a  terrible  toll  of 
lives.  In  New  York  City,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1900  to  1915  the  death- 
rate  in  July  during  the  two  years  when  that 
month  was  warmest  was  about  30  per  cent, 
greater  than  during  the  year  when  that 
month  was  coolest.  The  two  warmest 
months  averagec'  78  degrees,  and  the  coolest 
71  degrees.  During  the  remaining  years  the 
death-rate  varied  almost  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  temperature. 

YET   winter  death-rate    HIGHER   BECAUSE 
OF    ARTIFICIAL    CONDITIONS 

In  winter,  when  we  control  the  tempera- 
ture wMthin  our  houses,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  live  under  ideal  conditions.  We  cer- 
tainly do  no  such  thing.  In  large  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  death-rate  in  winter 
is  even  greater  than  in  mid-summer.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  cold  outside  air  nearly  so 
much  as  to  wrong  conditions  inside  the 
house.  The  wrong  conditions  are,  first,  too 
high  a  temperature;  second,  too  much  dry- 
ness of  the  air;  and  third,  too  little  varia- 
tion of  temperature. 

Let  us  look  at  these  three  conditions.  The 
millions  of  deaths  already  referred  to,  show 
that  for  practically  all  races  the  same  tem- 
perature, 63  or  64  degrees,  is  the  best. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Finns,  for  ex- 
ample, in  their  cold  northern  home  have 
not  become  adapted  to  low  temperature.  As 
the  air  grows  warmer  during  the  summer 
their  health  becomes  better  and  better.  Even 
their  summers,  however,  are  not  quite  warm 
enough,   for  only   rarely   does  July   average 


as  high  as  64  degrees.  Far  away  to  the 
south,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  sunny 
Sicily,  where  the  temperature  averages  above 
64  degrees  much  of  the  time,  have  not  be- 
come adapted  to  a  warm  climate.  For  both 
Finns  and  Sicilians  the  same  temperature 
is  best.  Even  the  American  negroes  show 
almost  no  adaptation  to  a  hot  climate.  For 
thousands  of  years  their  ancestors  lived  in  a 
climate  where  the  thermometer  averages  not 
far  from  80  degrees.  ♦Yet  to-day  in  our 
Southern  States  the  health  of  the  colored 
people  is  best  when  the  temperature  averages 
not  higher  than  68  degrees  and  perhaps 
lower.     Thus  all  races  are  almost  alike. 

FORTY   TO    FIFTY    DEGREES    AS    A    NIGHT 
TEMPERATURE 

In  order  that  people  may  enjoy  ideal  con- 
ditions of  bodily  health  and  of  mental  ac- 
tivity, they  ought  during  the  winter  to  sleep 
with  open  windows  and  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  about  freezing  up  to  40  de- 
grees or  50  degrees.  If  rooms  are  used  only 
for  sleeping,  there  is  no  necessity  of  warm- 
ing them  above  50  degrees,  at  any  time  of 
day.  Of  course  people  must  be  well  covered 
at  night.  They  should  use  warming  pans 
or  footstoves  rather  than  suffer  from  the 
cold.  Nevertheless  it  is  decidedly  good  for 
people  to  dress  and  undress  in  a  temperature 
of  40  to  50  degrees  provided  they  do  so 
actively  and  quickly  enough  so  that  they  do 
not  become  chilled. 

SIXTY-THREE   DEGREES    FOR    LIVING    AND 
WORKING    ROOMS 

The  next  requisite  for  health,  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  is  that  the  rooms 
where  people  live  and  work  should  average 
about  63  or  64  degrees.  During  the  part  of 
the  year  when  such  temperatures  prevail  out 
of  doors  we  get  up  in  the  morning  and  eat 
breakfast  with  a  temperature  of  about  60 
degrees.  By  noon  the  temperature  rises  to 
about  70  degrees.  Toward  sunset  it  is  per- 
haps 64  degrees,  and  by  bedtime  it  is  down 
to  60  degrees.  All  day  we  are  perfectly 
comfortable.  We  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
fire  either  in  the  morning  or  the  evening. 
We  feel  as  if  we  could  accomplish  almost 
anything.  Watch  the  thermometer  during 
some  of  the  most  delightful  September  days, 
and  see  how  comfortable  you  feel  when  the 
thermometer  is  about  60  degrees  at  break- 
fast time  and  70  degrees  at  noon. 

If  we  are  able  to  enjoy  such  temperatures 
in  the  autumn,  why  do  we  object  to  them 
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In  winter?  On  a  zero  day  we  come  down 
to  breakfast  and  find  the  thermometer  at  60 
degrees.  We  begin  to  grumble  about  the 
furnace  and  its  caretaker ;  someone  goes 
down  cellar  and  rattles  the  dampers ;  and 
we  sit  down  to  breakfast  cross  and  chilly. 
By  noon  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  68 
degrees,  but  we  still  feel  chilly,  especially 
the  old  people.  There  seem  to  be  drafts 
everywhere,  and  everyone  Is  in  danger  of 
catching  cold.  Since  everyone  knows  that 
this  sort  of  thing  happens,  what  Is  the  sense 
In  saying  that  people  ought  to  keep  their 
houses  at  an  average  temperature  of  64  de- 
grees In  winter? 

EFFECT    OF    HUMIDITY 

The  answer  lies  In  the  conditions  of  hu- 
midity and  variability.  We  feel  cold  with 
a  temperature  of  60  degrees  on  a  winter 
morning  and  not  on  an  autumn  morning  be- 
cause the  winter  air  Is  very  dry.  Cllma- 
tologists  talk  about  "actual"  temperature  and 
''sensible"  temperature.  By  "sensible"  tem- 
perature they  mean  the  effect  which  the  air 
has  on  the  skin.  The  sensible  temperature 
of  dry  air  is  always  lower  than  that  of 
moist  air  which  appears  to  have  the  same 
amount  of  heat  according  to  the  thermome- 
ter. This  is  true  even  in  winter.  Our  Im- 
pression to  the  contrary  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  eastern  United  States  winter 
days  with  high  humidity  are  apt  to  be  char- 
acterized by  a  wind,  while  the  dry  winter 
air  of  Minnesota,  for  example.  Is  almost 
quiet,  except  when  the  blizzards  kill  man 
and  beast.  Moreover,  we  often  confuse  the 
effect  of  condensed  vapor  with  that  of  un- 
condensed.  If  the  winter  air  Is  so  moist  that 
it  condenses  on  our  clothing.  It  Inevitably 
chills  us,  but  that  Is  a  wholly  different  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  when 
the  air  Is  dry  its  sensible  temperature  Is 
always  lower  than  when  It  is  wet.  So  true 
Is  this  that  dry  air  at  yo  degrees  may  feel 
cooler  than  rnoist  air  at  6o  degrees. 
When  the  outside  air  Is  brought  Into  the 
house  and  warmed  In  winter.  It  becomes  as 
dry  as  the  air  of  deserts,  even  If  It  has  been 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  low  outside 
temperature.  Therefore  It  feels  cool  even 
at  70  degrees,  and  every  little  draft  causes 
a  chill.  Among  the  results  of  the  study  of 
millions  of  deaths  none  is  more  striking  than 
the  remarkable  effect  of  dry  air  in  winter: 
In  all  the  regions  where  houses  are  heated 
in  winter,  the  drier  months  show  a  higher 
death-rate  than  the  more  humid  ones,  even 
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though  the  temperature  is  identical.  For  In- 
stance, If  we  compare  the  dry  Januarles 
with  the  more  humid  Januarles  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  iSan  Francisco,  Paris,  or 
Rome,  we  find  In  each  case  that  the  driest 
months  have  a  death-rate  from  5  per  cent, 
to  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the  wettest 
months  In  the  same  place.  This  Is  the  ef- 
fect of  humidity  after  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature, wind,  and  so  forth,  have  been 
eliminated. 

WHEN    DRY    AIR    IS    HARMFUL 

An  equally  strong  proof  of  the  harmful 
effect  of  dry  air  Is  found  in  another  fact. 
In  every  one  of  the  regions  where  the  death- 
rate  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the 
weather,  dry  air  Is  more  harmful  than  wet 
air  when  the  temperature  is  close  to  the 
ideal.  In  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  when  the  temperature  averages 
64  degrees  there  are  10  per  cent,  more  deaths 
If  the  relative  humidity  is  below  40  per 
cent,  than  If  It  Is  above  70  per  cent. 
This  means  that  the  extremely  dry  air  of 
our  winter  houses  not  only  makes  people 
feel  cold,  but  dries  up  the  mucous  mem- 
branes so  that  colds  and  all  sorts  of  diseases 
become  rife.  Evidently  the  remedy  for  this 
state  of  affairs  is  to  keep  the  air  in  our  houses 
relatively  cool  and  give  It  plenty  of  moisture. 
Thus  we  save  coal,  Improve  health,  and 
make  ourselves  feel  comfortable. 

CHANGES      OF      TEMPERATURE      BENEFICIAL 

There  is  still  one  more  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. From  the  millions  of  deaths  which  we 
are  studying  it  can  be  plainly  seen  that  the 
death-rate  declines  decidedly  under  the  In- 
fluence of  rapid  changes  of  temperature. 
Take,  for  example,  the  daily  deaths  In  New 
York  City  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  These 
show  that  at  all  seasons  a  rise  of  temperature 
Is  accompanied  by  a  rise  In  the  death-rate. 
A  fall  of  temperature  is  similarly  accompa- 
nied by  a  fall  in  the  death-rate.  This  Is 
most  extraordinary.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  for  it  Is  clear  in  each  month  and 
m  each  year.  Hie  difference  in  the  death- 
rate  between  the  days  with  the  greatest  fall 
and  the  greatest  rise  of  temperature  amounts 
to  something  like  30  per  cent,  in  winter  and 
50  per  cent,  in  summer.  This  means  that 
a  drop  in  temperature  acts  like  r.  cold  bath. 
It  stimulates  people,  and  improves  their 
health.  If  the  temperature  remains  low  It 
Is  harmful,  just  as  a  cold  bath  Is  harmful 
if  one  stays  in  it  long  enough  to  get  chilled. 
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Other  facts  show  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture varies  greatly  from  day  to  day,  people's 
health  is  better  than  when  there  is  uni- 
formity. 

In  winter,  according  to  our  present  sys- 
tem of  heating,  there  is  altogether  too  much 
uniformity  of  temperature  rather  than  too 
little.  People  do  their  best  to  keep  the  ther- 
mometer at  68  to  70  degrees,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Thus  they  weaken  themselves  not 
only  by  too  high  a  temperature  and  by  having 
the  air  too  dry,  but  by  preventing  the  varia- 
tions which  are  so  stimulating.  Thus,  as 
the  winter  goes  on  they  become  more  and 
more  sensitive  to  colds  and  to  many  other 
ailments. 

EXPERIMENTS    IN    VENTILATION 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by 
some  experiments  carried  on  by  the  New 
York  State  Ventilation  Commission  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Wins- 
low,  of  Yale  University.  In  about  twenty 
schools  in  New  York  City  some  ninety  rooms 
were  divided  into  two  groups.  The  groups 
differed  only  in  their  mode  of  ventilation.  In 
one  group  the  rooms  were  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  system  of  ventilation.  The  air 
was  taken  into  the  cellar,  warmed  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  67  degrees  and  blown 
gently  into  the  rooms  by  means  of  fans. 
There  were  no  drafts  or  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  air  was  always  pure 
and  wholesome.  In  the  other  case  the  rooms 
were  kept  at  the  same  average  temperature 
and  humidity  as  in  the  first  case,  but  there 
was  no  fancy  system  of  fan  ventilation. 
Fresh  air  was  merely  let  in  at  frequent  in- 
tervals through  the  windows.  Thus  while 
the  two  groups  of  rooms  averaged  the  same 
in  other  respects,  and  were  both  supplied  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  one  group  was  subject  to 
uniform  conditions,  while  the  other  was  sub- 
ject  to   frequent   variations   of    temperature. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  difference  in 
variability?  From  careful  records  kept  by 
nurses  and  doctors  it  appears  that  colds  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  were 
nearly  twice  as  frequent  in  the  rooms  with  a 
uniform  temperature  as  in  those  where  there 
were  frequent  changes.  This  furnishes  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  from 
a  study  of  deaths.  Variability  of  tempera- 
ture keeps  people  in  good  health  and  enables 
them  to  resist  disease. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  of  the 
New  York  Ventilation  Commission,  some 
figures  are  available  as  to  the  effect  of  mean 


temperature.  When  about  120  schoolrooms 
were  divided  according  to  their  temperature, 
it  was  found  that  the  number  of  colds  was 
least  in  the  rooms  where  the  average  tem- 
perature came  nearest  to  64  degrees. 

FOUR   NEEDS   IN    HEATING    HOUSES 
NEXT     WINTER 

From  all  these  facts  it  appears  that  four 
things  are  needed  in  our  houses  next  win- 
ter— four  things  which  will  save  coal  and 
improve  our  health  and  efficiency:^ 

The  first  is  cooler  sleeping  rooms,  which 
ought  not  to  be  heated  by  day  unless  people 
are  going  to  sit  in  them.  Such  rooms  will 
act  not  only  as  a  mental  stimulus,  but  will 
help  to  give  the  variability  which  is  so  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  preserving  health. 

Second,  the  rooms  in  which  we  sit,  eat, 
work,  and  play  ought  not  to  average  above 
64  degrees.  This,  like  the  cooler  sleeping 
rooms,  will  considerably  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  coal,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
improve  our  health.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  coal  situation  should  demand  it,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  temperature  should  not 
average  as  low  as  60  degrees.  Indeed  56  de- 
grees would  actually  do  less  harm  than  72 
degrees,  which  is  a  common  temperature  in 
many  houses  at  present.  Of  course  people 
would  have  to  dress  warmly.  If  they  faith- 
fully carry  out  the  other  recommendations 
of  this  article,  however,  they  may  expect 
better  health  and  as  great  comfort  at  56  de- 
grees as  at  72. 

Third,  in  order  that  we  may  be  comfort- 
able in  temperatures  of  56  to  64  degrees  the 
air  in  our  houses  must  be  much  moister  than 
is  now  commonly  the  case.  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  should  be  so  damp  that  moisture 
accumulates  on  the  walls.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  in  almost  all  houses  the 
amount  of  evaporation  from  pans  in  the 
furnace,  on  radiators,  and  in  registers  ought 
to  be  from  three  to  five  or  even  ten  times  as 
great  as  now.  If  rooms  contain  fairly  moist 
air  at  70  degrees  they  are  likely  to  feel  too 
warm  and  to  be  enervating.  Moreover,  when 
the  rooms  cool  down  at  night  moisture  may 
be  deposited  on  the  cool  walls.  On  the 
other  hand  with  a  temperature  of  only  60 
to  64  degrees  it  is  possible  to  have  the  air 
sufficiently  moist  to  make  it  feel  warm  and 
comfortable,  while  the  danger  of  getting  the 
walls  damp  at  night  is  much  diminished.  In 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 
moist  air  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than 
dry  air.     Hence  the  amount  of  coal  needed 
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to  keep  such  air  sufficiently  warm  is  less  than 
when  the  air  is  dry. 

Fourth,  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to 
be  variable,  it  does  not  need  to  average  so 
high  as  when  it  is  kept  uniform.  Under  such 
conditions  people's  health  improves  and  their 
capacity  for  resistance  greatly  increases. 
Thus  people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
wanting  the  thermometer  at  70  degrees  at 
breakfast  time,  find  themselves  comfortable 
if  the  temperature  is  only  60  degrees.  Later 
the  thermometer  rises  to  perhaps  66  degrees 
and  they  feel  too  warm.  Then,  when  the 
furnace  cools  off  a  little  they  do  not  mind 
if  it  goes  back  to  62  degrees.  Thus  during 
the  day  the  thermometer  may  swing  back 
and  forth  a  number  of  times.  This  is  bene- 
ficial to  health,  and  also  enables  a  house  to 
be  heated  with  less  consumption  of  coal. 

Last  winter  may  be  cited  as  an  involuntary 
example  of  the  improvement  m  health  that 


may  come  with  decreased  consumption  of 
coal.  In  New  York  City,  and  in  the  East 
generally,  the  months  of  December  and 
January  were  phenomenally  cold.  Ordina- 
rily under  such  conditions  the  death-rate  in- 
creases greatly.  Last  year,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  years.  Ap- 
parently the  necessity  for  economy  in  the 
use  of  coal  caused  many  people  to  adopt  a 
part  of  the  program  which  a  study  of  th^ 
world's  health  seems  to  demand.  They  did 
not  go  to  the  full  length  advocated  in  this 
article  but  they  lived  in  houses  that  were 
cooler  and  more  variable  than  usual.  Other 
causes  doubtless  played  a  part,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  must  have  been  of  much 
importance.  Another  winter  a  wise  and 
scientific  policy  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  ought  to  make  it  possible  materially 
to  decrease  the  consumption  of  coal  and  at 
the  same  time  appreciably  improve  health. 
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How  TO  Economize  Coal  in  Your  Own  Home 
BY   GEORGE    H.    GUSHING 


CHICAGO  has  a  reputation  for  having 
a  bad  climate.  I  know  because,  hav- 
ing lived  there  for  twelve  years,  I  have  been 
forced  to  meet  the  jibes  of  people  from  all 
sections.  The  plain  facts  are  that,  as  com- 
pared with  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago's  temperature  winter  and 
summer  is,  on  the  average,  from  four  to  six 
degrees  lower  than  that  of  surrounding  cities. 
Yet  in  winter  Chicago  seems  colder  than 
other  places.  In  summer  it  seems  vastly 
hotter,  but  it  isn't  according  to  the  thermom- 
eter. The  point  of  difference  between  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  and  readings  of  the 
thermometer  is  that  Chicago  air  is  humid. 
Always  the  lake  humidifies  the  air  to  the 
point  of  near  saturation.  It  is,  to  borrow  a 
threadbare  phrase,  "Not  so  much  the  heat  as 
it  is  the  humidity." 

In  this  interesting  fact  there  is  something 
of  practical  value  to  every  American  this 
year.  It  will  help  everyone  to  relieve  the 
distress  incident  to  the  coal  shortage  which 
is  causing  the  whole  world  to  suffer.  You 
and  I  at  home  can  be  reasonably  comfortable 
despite  the  coal  shortage  if  we  humidify  the 
air  in  the  house.  That  is  if  you  live  In  moist 
air  you  will  be  as  comfortable  when  the 
thermometer  says  your  house  temperature  is 


sixty-four  as  you  would  be  at  a  house  tem- 
perature of  seventy  and  the  air  dry. 

PROOF  THAT  DRY  AIR  IS  COLD 

Presently,  I  hope  to  tell  concretely  how 
this  result  may  be  achieved.  First,  I  w^ant 
to  tell  a  short  story  w^hich  will  make  this 
seem  the  most  reasonable  of  suggestions. 
Some  years  ago,  Carl  Scholz  moved  his  fam- 
ily to  Chicago,  having  lived  previously  m 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia. 
They  occupied  a  steam-heated  apartment. 
For  the  first  few  years,  he  noticed  that  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  bothered  constantly 
by  colds  \n  winter.  He  noticed  also  that 
the  furniture  which  had  been  sturdy  and 
strong  in  other  climates  was  falling  to  pieces. 
Being  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  he  de- 
cided that  the  two  phenomena  had  a  common 
origin.  He  belie\ed  that  the  air  in  his  apart- 
ment was  too  dry  in  winter.  He  attached  to 
the  back  of  his  radiators,  copper  pans  filled 
with  water  and  with  nicks  extending  up- 
ward into  the  air.  He  soon  discovered  that 
the  air  absorbed  more  than  a  ciuart  of  water 
per  room  per  diem.  He  saw  also  that  the 
house  becnme  uncomfortably  warm  antl  that 
the  tendency  to  colds  disappeared. 

At  that  time,  he  was  operating  some  coal 
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mines  in  Illinois  and  Oklahoma.  There  was 
always  danger  in  winter  that  something 
would  cause  an  explosion  in  these  mines.  He 
found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  out- 
side air  was  from  freezing  down  to  zero,  the 
air  inside  his  coal  mines  remained  always  at 
about  sixty  degrees.  Still  to  keep  the  mine 
air  pure  he  was  forced  to  pump  that  cold  air 
into  and  through  those  warm  mines.  He 
knew  that  the  air  went  in  cold  and  dry.  He 
discovered  that  it  passed  out  warm  and  moist. 
There  was  no  place  w^here  it  could  pick  up 
moisture  except  inside  the  mine.  Therefore, 
the  air  as  it  passed  through  was  drinking  up 
all  the  moisture  in  the  mine.  He  decided 
that  the  coal  dust  exploded  more  easily  in 
winter  than  in  summer  because  it  was  drier 
at  that  time. 

]\Ir.  Scholz  carried  this  information  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  It  made  exhaus- 
tive experiments  to  prove  or  disprove  that 
theory  and  finally  put  out  a  bulletin  covering 
the  very  point  Mr.  Scholz  made.  This  bulle- 
tin said  that  literally  tons  and  tons  of  water 
were  carried  out  of  a  coal  mine  every  day 
in  winter  because  the  air  went  in  cold  and 
came  out  warm. 


GIVE    THE    AIR    A    DRINK 


Precisely  the  same  thing  is  going  on  in 
your  apartment  or  house.  You  must  to  be 
healthy  have  a  change  of  air  in  your  living 
rooms  every  hour.  That  air  must  come  from 
somewhere.  Naturally,  you  get  it  from  the 
outside.  So  it  enters  the  house  or  apartment 
cold  and  dry.  If  fresh  air  enters,  the  stale 
air  must  pass  out.  You  let  it  out.  It  passes 
out  warm  or  hot  and  moist.  The  only  place 
it  can  get  moisture  is  in  your  house  or  apart- 
ment. It  first  takes  up  all  the  moisture  in 
the  air.  Not  being  satisfied,  it  attacks  your 
skin.  You  feel  the  sensation  of  the  moisture 
evaporating  on  your  skin.  You  say  then  that 
you  are  cool  or  cold — the  same  as  you  do 
when  the  wind  blows  over  you  in  summer. 
Instantly  you  want  more  heat.  So,  you  build 
a  bigger  fire.  You  would  get  precisely  the 
same  result  if  you  should  give  the  air  a  drink 
out  of  a  pan  instead  of  off  your  skin. 

The  medical — or  anatomical — experts  ad- 
vise that  houses  should  be  heated  to  only 
sixty-four  degrees.  If  the  air  is  properly 
moistened,  the  effect  of  that  temperature  will 
be  the  same  as  a  dry  hcat-of  seventy  or  sev- 
enty-two. In  proof  of  that  I  point  to  the 
fact  that  Chicago  had  last  summer  as  many 
heat  prostrations  when  its  temperature  was 
ninety-six,   as   other   cities   had,    when    their 


temperatures  were  102.  It  is  not  the  heat 
alone  that  produces  all  the  effect,  the  hu- 
midity gives  the  extra  ''kick." 

ONE    QUART   PER   ROOM    PER   DAY 

The  question  is  as  to  how  to  get  that 
humidity.  For  house  heating,  there  are  but 
four  heating  systems — hot  air  (arising  from 
the  use  of  furnaces,  stoves,  or  open  grates)  ; 
hot  water,  steam,  and  vapor  systems. 

When  a  house  is  heated  by  a  stove,  a  pan 
containing  water  should  always  be  on  top  of 
the  stove. 

When  a  house  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  fur- 
nace, a  pan  containing  water  should  always 
be  in  the  drum  where  the  evaporated  water 
can  pass  up  with  the  heated  air  through 
the   registers. 

When  the  house  is  heated  with  a  hot  water 
plant,  a  pan  containing  water  with  wicks 
which  extend  upward  into  the  air  should  be 
hung  on  the  back  of  every  radiator. 

When  heating  with  either  steam  or  vapor, 
there  is  a  valve  made  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  radiator  to  spray  vapor  always  into 
the  air. 

The  evaporation  of  water  should  never  be 
less  than  one  quart  per  room  per  diem.  Ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  evaporating, 
if  necessary,  as  much  as  four  quarts  per  room 
per  diem,  although  that  is  extreme.  Such  ex- 
cessive amounts  are  necessary  only  when  the 
air  is  allowed  to  enter  the  room  cold — say 
through  an  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow— and  when  the  foul  air  is  allowed  to 
pass  out  at  the  top — say  through  an  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  window. 

A  COAL  SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 

The  question  which  will  arise  instantly  in 
the  practical  mind  of  the  householder  is: 
"What  do  I  gain  by  all  this  violent  chang- 
ing of  conditions  in  my  house.  This  is  going 
to  amount  to  a  revolution  at  home.  It  is 
going  to  be  bothersome  and  perhaps  costly  to 
rearrange  my  air  supply  and  to  humidify 
my  house.     What  do  I  save  by  it  all." 

My  answer  is:  About  one-third  of  the 
coal  you  now  burn  to  keep  your  house  hot, 
though  dry. 

Reduced  to  concrete  terms  it  means:  If 
you  have  been  using  twelve  tons  of  anthracite 
at  $8  a  ton,  you  can  get  along  with  eight 
tons  and  thus  save  $32  next  winter.  Or,  if 
you  have  been  using  fourteen  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous or  soft  coal  at  $6  a  ton,  you  could  get 
along  with  ten  tons  and  save  $24  next  win- 
ter.    The  cost  of  installing  the  most  costly 
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humidifiers  in  a  house  of  the  indicated  size, 
would  not  exceed  $10.  Once  installed  they 
would  last  for  years.  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment to  humidify  the  air  paying  200  per 
cent,  at  least  in  cash;  100  per  cent,  at  least 
in  saving  doctors  bills.  Besides,  it  saves  coal 
which  the  world  needs. 

The  reason  I  say  that  one-third  of  the 
coal  can  easily  be  saved  is  because  I  have 
done  it.  I  have  seen  others  do  it.  The 
whole  thing  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  but 
a  little  common  sense  applied  to  house  heat- 
ing. It  merely  makes  water  warm  you — 
and  water  is  cheap — instead  of  burning  coal 
to  do  it — when  coal  is  expensive. 

To  prove  that  to  raise  the  temperature  so 
little  as  five  degrees  is  costly,  needs  strong 
supporting  data.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
easier  to  walk  than  to  run,  or  to  travel  light 
than  to  carry  a  load.  That  is  so  because  we 
are  built  that  way.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
furnace.  It  uses  less  coal  to  run  it  at  the 
rate  it  was  intended  to  run  than  at  a  much 
higher  rate. 

The  fact  about  most  house  furnaces  is, 
unfortunately,  that  they  were  installed  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  heat  the  house  easily 
when  the  outside  temperature  stood  at  twenty 
degrees.  The  furnace  builder  attached  draft 
accelerating  devices — such  as  draft  slides — 
to  allow  the  fire  to  be  ''forced"  to  heat  the 
Iiouse  w^hen  the  outside  temperature  stood  at 
zero  or  below.  "Forcing"  a  furnace  in  this 
way  is  the  same  to  it  as  it  would  be  to  us  to 
run  or  to  carry  a  load.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
that  most  house-heating  plants  have  been  in- 
stalled according  to  an  entirely  wrong 
theory.  They  presuppose  that  during  pro- 
tracted cold  spells,  coal  shall  be  consumed 
at  a  wasteful  rate.  They  should  of  course, 
have  been  big  enough  to  heat  the  house  easily 
when  the  outside  temperature  was  at  zero  or 
below.  If  they  were  that  large,  the  house 
owner  could  slow  them  down — by  leaving 
ashes  on  the  grate ;  by  closing  the  damper ; 
or  by  opening  the  check  damper — when  less 
heat  was  required  because  the  outside  tem- 
perature was  higher. 

"forcing"  the  furnace  wasteful 

This  is  no  time,  however,  to  cry  over 
that  spilled  milk.  The  stubborn  fact  is  that 
most  house  furnaces  are  too  small  to  heat  the 
house  comfortably  in  zero  weatlier.  There- 
fore, since  we  desire  to  be  warm  the  furnace 
must  be  forced  or  we  must  get  the  same 
effect  by  humidifying  the  air.  I  advise  the 
latter  as  being  cheaper. 


It  is  when  the  furnace  is  being  "forced" 
that  the  waste  of  coal  occurs.  This  is  so 
for  three  reasons: 

First,  when  the  weather  turns  cold,  the 
chances  are  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  will 
increase  also.  Therefore,  the  radiation  of 
heat  through  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
house  becomes  much  faster  than  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  That  calls  for  an  increased 
amount  of  heat  inside  the  house  and  the  aver- 
age man  is  inclined  to  be  extravagant  with 
coal  to  avoid  discomfort. 

Second,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
when  the  wind  blows  strongly  the  draft 
through  the  fire  is  for  both  reasons  stronger. 
This  without  any  change  of  the  dampers 
would  mean  that  the  fire  would  burn  faster. 
Few  men  realize  this  fact.  So  they  open  the 
dampers  and  give  the  cold  w^ind  a  double 
chance  at  the  fire.  The  danger  is  that  the 
heat  generated  by  this  free  burning  of  coal 
will  pass  directly  up  the  chimney  with  the 
draft  instead  of  remaining  in  the  furnace  to 
do  its  work. 

In  hot  water  plants  the  demand  for  more 
heat  in  the  house  compels  the  furnace  to 
pump  the  water  faster  through  the  pipes. 
If  those  pipes  are  small  the  furnace  must 
act  as  a  force  pump,  a  function  it  was  never 
intended  to  fulfill. 

So  the  danger  is  that  most  of  the  heat 
generated  by  burning  coal  will  never  be  felt 
in  the  house,  but  will  pass  off  up  the  chim- 
ney and  be  wasted. 

Third :  The  tendency  of  the  average 
householder  is  to  force  too  much  air  through 
the  furnace.  He  goes  on  the  theory  that  the 
stronger  the  draft,  the  hotter  the  fire.  There- 
fore, he  opens,  it  may  be,  the  ash-pit  door 
wide  and  allows  the  air  to  rush  in.  He  says 
that,  then,  he  will  get  enough  air  through  the 
coal  pile  to  make  a  good  hot  fire.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  easily  possible  to  force  so 
much  air  through  that  it  will  actually  cool 
down  the  fire.  Too  much  air  through  a 
furnace  is  far  worse  than  not  enough.  Too 
much  air  wastes  coal  and  dissipates  heat.  Not 
enough  air  saves  coal  but  does  not  produce 
the  desired  heat.  Half  way  between,  of 
course,  is  the  right  idea. 

HOW  TO  GET  RESULTS  FROM  A  HEATING 
PLANT 

I  have  worked  this  abstruse  subject  over 
and  over  again  in  my  mind  until  I  have  re- 
duced it  to  what  I  believe  is  such  a  simple 
method  of  furnace  operation  that  anyone  can 
understand   what    I    mean   and   can   get   the 
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same  results  that  I  have.  The  following  is 
my  method : 

There  are  three  points  in  any  furnace 
through  which  the  fire  can  easily  be  seen — 
through  the  ash-pit  door ;  through  the  small 
clinker  door  which  is  immediately  above  the 
ash-pit  door ;  and,  through  the  larger  or  feed 
door  in  the  front  center  of  the  furnace. 

I  never  allow  the  fire  to  show  red  through 
the  grate  into  the  ash  pit.  I  mean  that  I 
never  shake  the  ashes  down  until  the  red 
coals  are  resting  directly  on  the  grate. 

I  always  want  to  see,  through  the  clinker 
door,  a  thin  layer  of  coal — three  or  four 
inches  thick — burning  at  a  w^hite  heat.  But, 
I  alwaj'S  want  to  see  above  it  a  layer  of  coal 
burning  more  slowly  than  at  a  white  heat. 

Through  the  feed  door,  I  w^ant,  generally, 
to  see  only  black  coal.  At  best  I  want  only 
to  see  coal  burning  at  a  dull  or  very  dark 
red  heat. 

To  get  these  three  results  simultaneously, 
I  slow^  dow^n  the  draft  until  that  end  is 
reached.  Then  I  know  that  the  coal  is  being 
burned  efficiently  and  that  my  precious  coal 
is  not  being  wasted. 

If,  when  the  fire  is  burning  that  way,  the 
house  is  not  warm  enough,  I  do  one  of  three 
things: 

First,  I  tighten  up  the  house  by  stopping 
air  leaks  or  by  putting  on  storm  windows 
and  weather  strips. 

Second,  I  humidify  the  air,  in  the  ways 
suggested. 

Third,  if  these  methods  are  not  sufficient, 
/  install  another  heater. 

Installing  a  second  heater  gives  far  better 
results  at  less  expense  than  comes  from  forc- 
ing the  fire  in  one  heater.  In  putting  on  an 
extra  heater  I  do  not  advocate  an  open  grate. 
They  make  a  room  cheerful  but  they  are  ter- 
ribly wasteful.  To  use  two  good  heaters 
allows  both  to  run  slowly  and  efficiently. 
Last  winter  for  the  first  time  I  installed  a 
hot  blast  stove  to  help  out  my  furnace.  The 
result  was  that  I  have  never  been  so  com- 
fortable, yet  I  had  left  at  the  end  of  May 
a  ton  of  coal,  w^hereas  I  had,  in  December, 
expected  my  coal  piles  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
second  week  in  March. 

BANKING    THE    FIRE 

This  slowing  down  of  a  furnace,  like 
everything  else,  is  a  good  thing  which  can 
easily  be  overdone.  I  learned  three  years  ago 
to  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  shutting  off 
the  furnace  too  much  at  night.  Nearly  every- 
one goes  on  the  theor>^  that  the  proper  way 


to  save  coal  is  to  slow  down  the  fire  tre- 
mendously when  retiring  for  the  night.  If 
they  heat  the  house  in  the  day  time  to  seventy 
degrees,  they  allow  it  to  cool  off  to  forty- 
five  degrees  or  even  lower  at  night.  To  in- 
sure that  the  fire  will  hold  through  the  night, 
they  put  a  layer  of  ashes  over  the  fresh  coal. 
This  makes  cooling  of  the  house  unavoidable. 

I  used  that  method  and  weighed  the  coal 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  in  the 
morning.  Then  I  tried  another  plan  and 
weighed  the  coal.  I  know  that  to  bank  the 
fire  with  ashes  causes  you  to  use  more  coal 
in  a  day  than  it  does  to  maintain  a  steady 
slow  fire  through  the  night.  Therefore,  I 
never  allow  the  house  temperature  at  night 
to  drop  below  fifty-eight  or  sixty  degrees — 
preferably  the  latter. 

After  my  experiments,  I  never  use  ashes 
for  banking.  It  helps  to  start  clinkers.  Also 
it  helps  to  kill  the  efforts  at  making  the 
needed  hot  fire  in  the  morning.  Still,  I  bank 
the  fire.  But  I  use  either  anthracite  dust 
or  bituminous  screenings  or  slack  coal.  This 
dust  can  be  had  by  inquiring  of  the  retailer. 
I  never  spread  it  entirely  over  the  fire.  In- 
stead, I  put  a  shovelful  or  maybe  two  in  the 
center  of  the  firepot  thus  leaving  room  for 
the  air  to  pass  up  around  it  in  a  ring  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  furnace.  This  keeps  the 
heat  up,  moderately,  all  through  the  night. 
By  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this 
dust  begins  to  take  fire.  It  is  generally  pure 
coal.  When  it  starts  to  burn  it  makes  a 
very  hot  fire.  Thus  the  house  is  comfortable 
at  breakfast  time  and  there  is  the  best  of 
foundations  for  a  new  fire  for  the  day.  I 
vastly  prefer  coal  dust  to  ashes  as  a  means 
of  banking  the  fire. 

FIRING    BITUMINOUS    COAL 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  treated  the  coal- 
burning  question  in  the  most  general  of 
terms.  I  have  been  going  purposely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  householder  is  to  have 
the  same  grade  of  coal  to  burn  that  formerly 
he  had.  East  of  Pittsburgh  and  north  of 
Washington  that  will  remain  largely  true. 
In  all  other  parts  of  the  country  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  undertake  the  ter- 
ribly dangerous  experiment  of  forcing  the 
people  to.  accept  a  kind  of  coal  they  have 
never  burned.  There  was  no  other  way  out 
of  this  experiment  because  the  coal  that  is 
now  withdrawn  from  house  use  is  needed  for 
war  work.  Still,  it  is  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment to  force  householders  to  use  the  other 
kind  because  there  is  danger  that  the  people 
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will  both  go  cold  and  will  waste  fuel  because 
they  will  not  know  how  to  burn  it. 

To  be  specific,  most  of  us  have  heated  our 
houses  with  anthracite  or  the  better  grades 
of  bituminous,  such  as  Pocahontas  or  New 
River  coal.  Anthracite  is  required  in  the 
East.  The  better  grades  of  bituminous  are 
urgently  needed  in  war  work.  That  throws 
the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the  West 
back  upon  the  bituminous  coals  which  burn 
fast  and  which  make  smoke. 

When  using  these  coals,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent method  of  firing  must  be  employed. 
They  are  inclined  to  burn  faster,  therefore 
the  draft  through  the  ash-pit  door  must  be 
slowed  down.  They  are  inclined  to  produce 
smoke.  Therefore,  some  air  must  be  let  in 
over  the  fire — preferably  through  the  draft 
slide  in  the  feed  door — to  allow  the  smoke 
or  gases  to  burn.  They  cannot  be  shoveled 
into  the  furnace  in  quantity  as  is  anthracite 
and  hence  be  expected  to  burn  steadily  for 
a  long  time.  Instead,  a  little  coal  must  be 
shoveled  into  the  furnace — except  at  night — 
each  time  and  the  firing  must  be  done  more 
often.  I  follow  the  practice  of  firing  low- 
grade  bituminous  coal  once  every  three  hours. 

Before  firing  any  bituminous  coal  at  all, 
I  take  a  rake  or  poker  and  shove  all  of  the 
live  coals — everything  down  to  the  layer  of 
ashes  on  the  grate — to  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace. Then  I  dump  the  fresh  coal  in  front, 
allowing  it  to  rest  on  a  layer  of  ashes  at  the 
bottom ;  against  the  rim  of  the  furnace  in 
front,  and  against  the  red  coals  of  the  fire  in 
the  rear.  This  tends  to  slow  down  the  fire 
properly.  Also,  it  tends  to  cause  the  red 
coals  to  burn  the  gases  as  they  are  stewed  off 
the  fresh  or  "green"  coal. 

About  firing  any  furnace  with  any  coal, 
I  have  found  that  it  is  wasteful  to  pile  the 
coal,  at  any  time  or  under  any  condition, 
higher  than  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
lower  level  of  the  feed  door. 

THE   COAL   SHORTAGE   AND   THE    PROPOSED 
SAVING 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  Government 
would  not  ask  people  to  go  through  all  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  trying  to  learn  house 
humidifying  and  scientific  firing  unless  there 
was  some  grave  and  urgent  need  for  it. 
There  is.  That  reason  is  that  there  is  a 
world  shortage  of  coal  which  only  America 
can  make  good. 


I  wish  it  were  possible  to  set  down  here 
those  statistics  of  world  need  set  opposite 
world  production  upon  which  everyone  could 
agree.  There  are  no  such  figures.  Instead, 
I  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  philosophy 
of  a  great  English  writer  who  once  said  that 
''our  opinions  are  like  our  watches;  none 
exactly  right,  yet  each  believes  his  own."  I 
paraphrase  that  by  saying  that  no  figures  are 
exactly  right,  but  I  prefer  my  own. 

My  calculations  are  that,  as  a  result  of 
an  increasing  home  demand  and  a  rapidly 
growing  foreign  demand,  America  is  facing 
a  need  to  produce  about  2,600,000  tons  of 
coal  every  day.  We  have  fallen  short  of 
this  mark,  to  date,  on  the  average  by  more 
than  400,000  tons  a  day.  It  is  true  that  pro- 
duction is  increasing  slowly.  But  it  also  is 
true  that  production  cannot  overtake  the  de- 
mand until  another  winter  is  past.  If  these 
figures  of  mine  are  even  approximately 
correct,  the  indicated  shortage  of  coal  is 
120,000,000  tons  this  year.  If  we  discount 
a  tremendous  gain  in  production,  the  short- 
age must  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal.  That  is  going  to  fall 
heavily  on  someone.  If  the  shortage  is  not 
relieved,  not  only  will  normal  business  suffer 
but  even  the  war  industries  will  fall  behind. 
Only  something  unprecedentedly  revolution- 
ary in  the  way  of  saving  coal  can  lessen  the 
blow.  The  householder  must  bear  his  share 
of  the  burden. 

According  to  my  figures,  the  householders 
burned  last  year — an  unusually  trying  one — 
about  135,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Normally 
they  burn  about  120,000,000  tons.  If,  by  the 
methods  and  devices  here  suggested,  they  can 
use  one-third  less,  they  will  save  40,000,000 
tons  and  make  up,  therefore,  40  per  cent,  of 
the  shortage.  They  can  at  least  save  enough 
coal  to  restrict  the  shortage  to  the  ordinary 
business  and  relieve  the  war  industries  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  hopeless  idealism  to  say  that  100  per 
cent,  of  the  people  will  go  to  any  such  ex- 
treme lengths  as  I  have  advocated  here  and 
hence  save  one-third.  Still,  the  more  of  us 
who  do  follow  these  simple  rules,  the  more 
completely  we  shall  relieve  the  danger  of  a 
coal  shortage  which  hangs  over  the  war  in- 
dustries. I  am,  therefore,  pleading  for 
household  coal  economy  that  wc  may  help 
to  remove  the  war  industries  from  the  danger 
zone. 
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SWEDISH  SHIPS  AND  SWEDISH 

ORE 


IX  March  there  was  ratified  between 
Sweden  and  England  a  modus-vivendi 
agreement,  whereby  Sweden,  in  exchange  for 
the  use  of  100,000  tons  of  shipping,  was  to 
receive  a  few  absolute  necessities,  mostly 
maize,  chemicals,  and  kerosene  oil.  Most  of 
these  commodities — some  40,000  tons  origi- 
nally destined  for  Russia — lay  already  in 
Scandinavia.  In  June,  however,  a  second 
commercial  treaty  was  signed  in  London  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  Entente  powers,  per- 
mitting Sweden  to  purchase  and  bring  home 
within  one  year  on  her  own  bottoms — if  she 
can — about  1,000,000  tons  of  divers  goods, 
chiefly  American.  However,  she  is  to  yield 
up  to  the  Allies  the  use  of  300,000  more 
tons  of  shipping,  200,000  to  be  used  in  the 
war  zone.  For  her  own  trade,  around  600,- 
000  tons  remain ;  but  the  Swedes  question 
whether  these  ships  will  be  adequate,  or  suffi- 
cient coal  forthcoming  for  their  bunkers ; 
also  whether  the  supplies  will  actually  be  pur- 
chasable. They  find  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  goods  negotiated  for  are 
en  route  to  Sweden,  and  in  the  lifting  of  the 
American  embargo  on  many  kinds  of  goods. 
Although  the  present  government  and  its 
supporting  press  are  well  pleased  over  the 
agreement,  which  assures  Sweden  raw  ma- 
terials, and  employment,  food  and  clothing 
for  her  people,  louder  murmurs  arise  in  con- 
servative quarters  than  at  the  once  proposed 
agreement  with  Germany,  when  Sweden  was 
promised  100,000  tons  of  cereals  in  return 
for  substantial  benefits.  In  fact,  Swedish 
thanks  are  due  to  our  State  Department  for 
timing  the  Luxburg  revelations  to  the  Swed- 
ish elections,  and  causing  the  fall  of  the 
palpably  pro-German  Lindman  ministry, 
now  superseded  by  Eden's  coalition  cabinet 
of  Liberals  and  Social-Democrats.  The  con- 
servative journals,  ever  willing  to  attack  this 
cabinet,  soon  found  fault  with  the  agreement, 
on  no  other  grounds  than  assumed  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  integrity  of  Entente  prom- 
ises, literal  interpretation  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  agreement  (which,  being 
undetailed,  was  couched  in  general  terms), 
and    pessimistic    considerations    of    the    rela- 
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tively  high  price  at  which  it  was  made, 
naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  world  crisis  like 
the  present.  All  the  while  they  knew  that 
a  full  account  of  the  negotiations  had  been 
read  to  the  Riksdag  in  secret  session. 

It  is  of  course  natural  that  the  Swedes 
should  anticipate  with  reluctance  possible  in- 
creased ravages  on  their  merchant  fleet ;  that 
is,  on  the  part  of  it  taken  over  by  the  Allies. 
Says  the  Stockhobns-Tidningen : 

Of  the  400,000  tons  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies,  half  is  designed  for  the  danger  zone  and 
thereby  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  U-boat 
war.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  heavy  decima- 
tion of  our  merchant  fleet  threatens  us;  and  we 
unavoidably  conclude  that  we  shall  have  to  pay 
a   high   price   for   the   privileges   gained. 

But  the  editor  forgets  to  mention  that  the 
same  insurance  ordinances  apply  to  those 
ships  as  to  the  vessels  of  the  Entente. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany,  undesirous 
at  this  juncture  of  adding  to  her  enemies, 
agrees  —  perhaps  only  tentatively  —  to  let 
Sweden's  trans-oceanic  commerce  v^o  on  un- 
disturbed, provided  she  receives  yearly  from 
Sweden  3,500,000  tons  of  iron  ore.  The 
annual  Swedish  production  of  that  ore  is 
around  4,500,000  tons.  According  to  the 
new  commercial  contract  she  is  pledged  to 
hold  in  reserve  for  Britain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  mined  and  that  exported 
to  Germany,  or  some  1,000,000  tons  per 
year.  But  England,  when  she  does  receive 
this  ore  after  peace  is  declared,  can  have 
little  use  for  it.  It  has  a  large  phosphorus 
content,  entailing  great  expense  to  her 
smelters  in  separating  the  metal.  But  to 
Germany  the  ore  is  very  valuable,  as  by 
mixture  with  her  Lorraine  ore  a  pig  iron  of 
fine  quality  is  obtained.  It  is  said  in  Sweden 
that  Germany  has  laid  by  a  supply  of  iron 
for  as  much  as  four  years  ahead — reserved 
partly  for  industrial,  if  not  for  maritime, 
uses  after  the  war.  This  rumor  raises  the 
question  whether  this  ore  is  not  indispensable 
to  Germany,  who  is  willing  to  agree  to  leave 
Sweden's  supply  ships  unmolested  if  guaran- 
teed a  fixed  amount,  the  bulk  of  Sweden's 
yearly  production,  from  across  the  Baltic. 


COAL  BARGE  ON  THE  LEHIGH  CANAL.  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  COAL-CARRYING  ROUTES  OF  FORMER  DAYS 


GIVE  US  BACK  OUR  CANALS ! 

BY   JOHN   WALKER    HARRINGTON 


I 


THE  Government  is  restoring  canals  be- 
cause they  are  necessities.  Would  that 
it  could  do  so  for  sentiment  alone,  for  there 
is  a  glamour  about  old  canaling  days  which 
will  never  fade !  They  gave  us  towpath  boys 
who  became  Presidents,  promoted  peace  and 
plenty,  and  cut  the  way  for  civilization 
through  the  virgin  wilderness. 

A  touch  of  old  romance  tingles  within  us 
whenever  we  see  that  familiar  print  showing 
ladies  in  poke  bonnets  and  furbelowed  gowns, 
and  gentlemen  in  plum-colored  garb,  sitting 
on  one  of  those  barges,  white-hulled  and 
green-shuttered,  which  once  plied  the  sluice 
which  cleaves  the  Empire  State.  Some  of  us, 
as  boys^  sat  fishing  on  the  big  wharves,  now 
fallen  to  decay,  and  watched  the  creaking 
pullies  haul  into  hip-roofed  warehouses  the 
cargoes  of  such  craft  as  the  Queen  City  of 
the  Valley  and  the  Pride  of  the  Hocking. 
The  canal  was  a  great  American  institution, 
and  it  will  be  so  again,  because  communica- 
tion has  reached  the  stage  which  demands  its 
return. 

Mars  is  commandeering  the  canals  of  this 
old  earth  wherever  he  can.  In  England,  he 
seized  water-courses  which  had  been  dug  in 
Caesar's  day.  He  invaded  ancestral  estates 
and   took   from   the  half-obliterated   beds  of 


privately  owned  canals  the  willows  and  al- 
ders which  had  grown  lush  for  a  century  or 
more.  Every  facility  was  needed  to  second 
the  rail  traffic  in  carrying  the  output  of  the 
arsenals  to  the  sea.  The  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  of  Canada  took  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  Mother  Country.  France  im- 
proved her  artificial  streams  and  made  them 
auxiliaries  to  the  highways  of  steel  built  by 
our  fighting  engineers.  The  ditches  beyond 
the  Rhine  aided  the  swarming  of  the  Hun. 
While  her  troop  trains  were  swinging  from 
front  to  front,  Germany  moved  munitions, 
heavy  artillery,  and  bulky  freight  over  canals 
and  canalized  rivers  on  which  in  times  of 
peace  30  per  cent,  of  her  commerce  is  borne. 
We  all  know  how  inadequate  our  own  rail- 
roads proved  to  the  tasks  imposed  by  war. 
Freight  cars  were  congested  for  hundreds  of 
miles ;  embargoes  were  declared  by  the  score, 
and  the  glut  of  traffic  was  paralyzing.  In 
this  emergency,  the  Director-General  of  the 
Railroads  h)()ked  up  the  canal  system,  for  he 
needed  all  the  help  he  could  get.  The 
United  States  dug  4500  miles  of  canals  be- 
fore sucli  panics  as  that  of  1837,  tlie  ad\ent 
of  the  Iron  Horse,  general  neglect,  and  other 
causes  interrupted  the  development  of  the 
man-made  waterways.     The  railroad  compa- 
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woful  lack  of  boats  even 
for  the  best  of  them,  but 
the  Director-General  lost 
no  time  in  doing  what  he 
could  with  them.  First  of 
all,  he  saw  to  it  that  ves- 
sels of  some  kind  were  set 
afloat  in  the  almost  deserted 
channels. 


GEORGE      WASHINGTON 
CANAL     BUILDER 


AS 


SCENE  ON  THE  ALBEMARLE  &  CHESAPEAKE  CANAL 
(Taken  over  by  the  Government) 

nies  are  often  berated  for  choking  the  canals, 
but  after  all  the  policy  which  they  pursued 
was  due  as  much  to  lack  of  vision  as  to 
selfishness. 

Every  country  which  is  affected  by  eco- 
nomics goes  through  three  phases — canal 
building,  the  neglect  of  the  canal  for  the 
railroad,  and  finally  the  third  phase  in  trans- 
portation, the  calling  in  of  the  canal  to  be 
the  ally  of  the  tie-bound  way.  When  we 
first  built  elevated  railroads  in  our  cities  we 
were  certain  the  street-car  would  be  no  more, 
and  when  the  subways  were  dug  we  were 
equally  sure  that  we  would  never  again  re- 
quire tracks  on  stilts,  and  now  we  have  sub- 
ways, elevated  railroads,  and  trolleys,  all 
working  with  might  and  main  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  traffic.  So  it  is  soon  to  be 
with  the  venerable  canal — and  railroad  men 
are  admitting  it. 

Mr.  McAdoo  found  that  the  system  of 
canals  which  had  started  out  so  promisingly 
was  little  more  than  a  ghost,  for  2444  miles 
of  the  channels  had  been  abandoned,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  cost  $81,000,000  in 
building.  The  balance  of  the  system,  which 
is  nominally  in  commission,  is  distributed  as 
follows : 

No.  Mileage 

Government-owned  canals   17  194 

State-owned  canals    12  1358 

Privately  owned  canals 16  635 

Total    45  2189 

The  prisms  of  most  of  the  old  waterways 
were  small,  and  their  locks  and  other  equip- 
ment generally  in  disrepair,  and  there  was  a 


IN  VIRGINIA 


There  is  something  of 
poetic  justice  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  first  of  the 
old  sluices  to  be  rehabilita- 
ted was  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  building  of  which 
was  pushed  by  General 
George  Washington,  who 
was  the  first  president  of 
the  construction  company  which  called 
it  into  being.  The  Father  of  His 
Country  was  so  convinced  that  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  nation  had  much  to 
do  with  water  transportation  by  canal,  that 
he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  while  he  was 
still  commander  of  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
that  he  might  start  the  survey  for  the  water- 
way with  which  he  hoped  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the  unsalted 
Ohio.  The  project  was  never  realized,  even 
in  part,  until  long  after  his  death,  but  to 
day  the  canal  is  a  carrier  of  trade  between 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  Georgetov  a,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  derives  its  water 
partly  from  the  Potomac,  and  if  deepened 
would  be  of  much  importance  to  the  na- 
tional capital.  It  has  for  years  been  under 
railroad  control.  The  Government  has  now 
placed  additional  boats  upon  it  and  the  lock 
crews  are  working  night  and  day.  The 
channel  is  becoming  as  busy  as  it  was  in  Civil 
War  days,  when  eight  hundred  boats,  ten 
times  the  number  which  it  had  when  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  took  charge,  were  in  constant 
operation. 

Another  of  the  old-time  ditches,  the  Albe- 
marle &  Chesapeake,  has  been  bought  by  the 
Government  and  is  now  being  enlarged. 
The  President  allotted  $150,000  of  the 
War  Emergency  Fund  under  his  personal 
control  with  which  to  restore  to  its  original 
depth  of  six  feet  the  Illinois  &  Michigan 
Canal,  which  constitutes  the  only  water  con- 
nection between  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal 
and  the  navigable  channel  of  the  Illinois 
River — an  historic  water  route. 
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SCHOONER  IN  ONE  OF  THE  LOCKS  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  &  DELAWARE  CANAL.  DELAWARE  CITY.  DEL. 


THE    NEW    YORK    BARGE    CANAL SUCCESSOR 

TO  THE   '*ERIE" 

The  Administration,  in  effect,  took  charge 
of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  which,  al- 
though it  was  ready  for  traffic  in  June,  had 
no  boats  worthy  of  the  name.  The  Federal 
authorities  gathered  together  150  barges  and 
boats,  mostly  nondescripts,  and  concluded  a 
contract  for  fifty  modern  craft  of  steel  and 
concrete  for  August  delivery.  The  impetus 
imparted  to  traffic  by  this  act  is  doing  much 
for  commerce.  General  W.  W.  Wother- 
spoon,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
was  able  to  put  through  a  fast-freight  project, 
and  things  are  being  done  now  which  indi- 
cate that  this  giant  sluice,  which  cost  the 
State  of  New  York  fully  $154,000,000,  will 
soon  fulfill  its  mission  and  justify  the  proph- 
ecy of  DeWitt  Clinton. 

What  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  such  a  channel  can  become !  It  is 
a  necessity  in  war — and  vital  in  peace. 

For  every  man  who  fights  for  us  and  the 
Allies  we  must  land  abroad  100  pounds  of 
freight  a  day.  One  million  men,  therefore, 
need  50,000  tons  of  supplies  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  New  York  Barge  Canal 
alone,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  is  only  car- 
rying a  tithe  of  what  it  can,  is  capable  of 
transporting  10,000,000  tons  of  freight  a 
year.  Eighteen  tons  of  freight  must  be 
drawn  about  the  country  each  year  for  every 
inhabitant.  The  pressure  on  the  railroads 
for  the  ordinary  demands  of  commerce  was 


heavy  enough  before  the  urgent  calls  of  war. 
Not  only  the  heavy  materials,  such  as  build- 
ing-stone and  brick,  can  be  taken  over  canal 
routes,  but  large  quantities  of  grain,  pota- 
toes, flour,  and  such  foodstuffs  can  also  be 
conveyed  as  quickly  as  by  rail,  on  the  aver- 
age, and  often  more  quickly,  in  the  present 
state  of  congestion. 

When  the  Erie  was  young,  express  barges, 
pulled  by  relays  of  horses,  went  from  the 
Hudson  River  to  Buffalo  in  three  days  and 
a  half.  Self-propelled  barges,  carrying  1000 
tons'  weight,  can  make  170  miles  a  day  as 
compared  with  the  forty  miles  a  day  of  the 
ordinary  freight.  Even  with  the  channel  not 
deepened  throughout,  the  barges  of  the  old 
type  have  been  traversing  the  Barge  Canal 
in  seven  days.  Four  da3^s  ought  to  be  a  good 
average  under  the  new  regime,  which  be- 
comes therefore  a  competitor  with  regular 
rail  traffic  which  sends  its  slow  freight  in 
seven  or  eight  days  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York,  and  often  eleven  or  more,  if  there  is 
unexpected  congestion. 

COAL    CARRIERS 

The  Government  is  giving  much  attention 
to  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  re- 
habilitating the  canals  which  formerly  were 
employed  in  tapping  the  anthracite  regions. 
If  these  old  connections  had  been  maintained, 
they  would  be  very  useful  for  bringing  mil- 
h'ons  of  tons  of  coal  to  tidewater  every  year 
before  the  close  of  navigation.     AVhen   fac- 
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tories  which  make  munitions  are  clamoring 
for  fuel,  especially  in  coalless  New  England, 
where  cannon  and  rifles  are  made,  canals  of 
this  type  are  a  war  necessity.  If  they  had 
heen  maintained,  probably  fewer  of  us  would 
have  been  shivering  over  pulseless  radiators 
last  winter,  and  some  of  us  would  be  facing 
the  coming  cold  weather  with  greater  peace 
of  mind.  The  old  Erie,  depending  upon 
supplies  brought  from  feeders,  used  to  carry 
nearly  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  The 
army  engineers  who  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IMcAdoo  are  investigating  the  feasibility  of 
opening  these  abandoned  coal  canals,  are  in- 
clined to  wait  until  days  of  peace  before  be- 
ginning work,  but  such  organizations  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  the 
Merchants'  Association,  and  various  boards 
of  trade  think  that  now  would  be  an  accepted 
time  to  inaugurate  this  movement. 

The  Anthracite  Canals  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Harry  Chapin  Plummer  is  the 
chairman,  would  like  to  get  action  before 
the  snow  flies  regarding  the  old  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  which  extends  from  Honesdale,  Pa., 
to  Rondout,  N.  Y.  Although  the  canal 
is  classified  as  abandoned,  two-thirds  of  its 
length  could  easily  be  made  available.  It 
formerly  bore  half  a  million  tons  of  coal  a 
year  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  endeavoring  to  get  action  re- 
garding the  Delaware  &  Raritan,  the  old 
Morris  Canal,  which  climbs  over  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Schuylkill,  and  many  others.  Al- 
though they  are  shallow,  they  could  be  made 
to  serve  for  light-draft  coal  barges,  and 
would  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chilled 
civil  population.  Much  valuable  freight  is 
being  handled  on  the  reaches  of  the  old 
canals  of  this  class  which  are  still  navigable. 

OLD  OHIO  WATERWAYS 

All  through  the  Middle  West  there  is  a 
demand   for  the  giving  back  of  the   canals. 


Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  in  fact  all  those 
States  created  from  the  old  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory which  General  Washington  hoped  to 
benefit  by  the  system  he  had  conceived,  are 
bitterly  regretting  the  arrested  development 
of  their  artificial  waterways.  Although  the 
canals  in  these  regions  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, and  some  of  them  damaged  by  floods, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
dredged  and  extended.  The  impounding  of 
waters  in  the  Buckeye  State,  for  instance,  has 
made  it  necessary  to  build  large  reservoirs 
which  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  revivified  canal  system.  All  those  chan- 
nels could  be  used  in  the  transportation  of 
food,  coal,   and  bulky  merchandise. 

Originally  conceived  by  the  Father  of  His 
Country  and  often  called  **The  Washington 
Highway,"  the  proposed  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
River  Canal  would  be  an  important  line  of 
communication  should  the  Federal  author- 
ities decide  to  construct  it,  as  provided  by  a 
bill  introduced  a  few  months  since  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

The  channel  would  extend  from  the  Ohio 
River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  thence 
by  way  of  the  Beaver  and  Mahoning  Rivers, 
the  valley  of  the  Mosquito  Creek  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Grand  River  to  the  mouth  of 
Indian  Creek,  which  discharges  into  Lake 
Erie  six  miles  from  Ashtabula.  Its  length 
would  be  101   miles. 

This  canal,  on  account  of  the  important 
territory  which  it  would  tap,  would  be  of 
great  value  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  form- 
erly had  a  canal  system  that  was  an  asset  to 
the  commonwealth.  It  would  open  the  way 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  important  sluice 
which  once  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  land 
of  Buckeyes.  It  would  give  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  even  the  slumbering  Hocking  and 
make  Logan  and  Athens  again  ports  of  the 
inland  straits.     The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
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would  also  welcome  such  a  plan,  for  they  well 
know  the  worth  of  canals  in  days  like  these. 
The  canalized  Monongahela  River  alone 
transported  millions  of  tons  of  coal  which 
kept  the  great  munition  plants  of  Pittsburgh, 
as  well  as  the  industries  of  peace,  on  full  time 
and  more,  when  the  glut  of  traffic  by  rail 
would  have  stopped  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
Valleys  has  long  been  in  need  of  better  inland 
waterways  to  supplement  the  wonderful  facil- 
ities afforded  by  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  James  J.  Hill,  astute  railroad 
man  and  master  builder  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Northwest,  years  before  his  death  favored  the 
canals  and  the  rivers  as  aids — not  foes — of 
the  railroad.  The  Government  realized  the 
vision  of  such  seers  as  he,  when  it  voted 
$8,000,000  to  build  barges  for  the  revival  of 
traffic  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  to  bring 
back  the  glories  of  the  steamboating  era. 
The  same  policy  might  well  be  extended  in 
the  fostering  of  the  canals. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching,  influence  of 
such  a  project  as  the  Washington  Waterway, 
its  construction  has  not  only  a  national  but 
an  international  importance,  for  it  would 
give  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  deep-dug  chan- 


nels reaching  thirty-two  of  our  own  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  New  York  will  be 
welded  the  more  into  a  community  of  com- 
merce by  such  means.  So  convinced  are  the 
proponents  of  the  plan,  that  they  join  with 
others  in  the  slogan,  "Use  the  Waterways 
and  win  the  war."  The  champions  of  the 
canals,  realizing  as  they  do  the  tremendous 
costs  involved,  would  see  the  improvement 
made  even  now,  as  a  military  measure.  They 
would  have  coal,  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
and  foodstuffs  from  Minneapolis,  Evansville, 
Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  receive  ore  and 
food  and  goods  from  Duluth,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

THE  HENNEPIN 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  use 
to  full  capacity  of  the  Illinois  &  Mississippi 
Canal,  popularly  known  as  the  Hennepin. 
When  this  channel  was  built  to  its  connection 
with  the  Illinois  River,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Illinois  &  Michigan  would  be  impro\ed 
to  corresponding  dimensions,  or  maintained 
at  its  original  depth  of  six  feet,  a  foot  less 
than    that    of    the    Hennepin.     The    Illinois 
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THE  FIRST  THOUSAND-TON  BARGE  TO  MAKE  ITS  APPEARANCE  ON  THE  NEW 

YORK  BARGE  CANAL 

(This  barge  will  be  utilized  for  carrying  iron  ore  from  the  mines'  near  Port 
Henry,  on  the  Champlain  branch  of  the  canal  system,  to  ports  in  New  Jersey. 
This  and  three  sister  barges,  one  being  equipped  with  a  steam  engine,  will 
move  in  a  fleet,  each  vessel  carrying  about  700  ton?) 


&  Michigan  was  allowed  to  fill  up  with  mud 
at  man}'  places  so  that  it  was  available  for 
only  small  craft. 

''The  trouble  with  that  Hennepin  Canal," 
to  quote  Colonel  Riche,  of  the  United  States 
Engineer  Corps,  "is  that  it  runs  from  the 
neck  of  the  woods  to  the  forks  of  the  creek." 

The  attention  paid  to  the  canal  with  which 
It  is  connected  will  no  doubt  do  much  to  put 
the  Hennepin  back  on  the  transportation 
map. 

INTRACOASTAL     CANALS 

A  soufce  of  strength  to  the  United  States, 
both  in  war  and  under  normal  conditions,  is 
that  great  intracoastal  system  of  canals  and 
rivers  just  back  of  the  Atlantic,  and  extend- 
ing in  an  almost  unbroken  line  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Beaufort,  S.  C.  It  also  connects 
with  other  channels  as  far  south  as  the  Ever- 
glades. The  coming  of  the  U-boats  to  these 
waters  within  the  last  few  weeks  has  drawn 
attention  anew  to  the  desirability  ©f  improv- 
ing these  waterways.  The  engineers  of  the 
War  Department  have  already  recommended 
the  spending  of  $115,000,000  for  the  deep- 
ening of  such  canals  as  the  Raritan  and  the 
dredging  of  bays  and  rivers. 

IVIajor-General  W.  M.  Black,  chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  few 
days  ago  urged  the  Railroad  Commission  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  the  intracoastal 
waterways  between  Trenton  and  Beaufort 
through  a  Federal  supervisor  of  traffic. 
Should  this  plan  not  succeed  by  using  the 
existing  tonnage,  he  recommended  the  direct 
management  of  the  transportation. 

The  Government  has  taken  over  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  protected  channel  dredged 


by  private  enterprise,  which 
affords  a  calm  and  safe 
passage  for  many  vessels 
which  hitherto  were  in  peril 
of  leaving  their  bones  in 
that  marine  graveyard  oft 
the  treacherous  promontory. 
Great  ditches  of  this  type 
would  afford  shelter  for 
large  war  craft,  just  as  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  at 
Kiel  served  to  shield  the 
German  battleships  from 
attack.  In  the  shallower 
canals  could  be  assembled 
destroyers,  swift  submarine 
chasers,  and  patrol  boats. 
These  auxiliaries  could  op- 
erate effectively  against  a 
superior  high-seas  fleet,  especially  if  working 
under  the  protection  of  coast  artillery  and 
mobile  ordnance  mounted  on  railroad  plat- 
form cars. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MOTOR  BOAT 

Flotillas  of  such  craft,  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  could  be  brought  by  our  interior  wa- 
terways to  the  coast.  As  the  usefulness  of 
power-boats  of  light  draft  increases,  the  canal 
system   of   the   United   States  will   be   made 
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THE  ROUTE  OF  THE   PROPOSED  INLAND  WATER- 
WAY ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST 
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more  and  more  available  for 
ail   purposes. 

In  fact,  these  mosquito 
fleets  of  war  and  commerce 
are  rapidly  increasing  now, 
as  the  artificial  channels  are 
developed.  We  see  motor- 
boats  in  large  numbers  on 
the  New  York  Barge  Canal 
at  this  time.  Mr.  S.  A. 
Thompson,  the  secretary  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  recently  said  that 
the  census  did  not  represent 
the  actual  amount  of  traffic 

on  our  waterways  in  its  esti-    ^^^^^  ^^q  tug    boat   passing    through    the    cape   cod   canal 
mate  of  3/6,000,000  tons  a  Massachusetts 

year,  because  it  did  not  con- 
sider vessels  of  less  than  five  tons'  burden.  the  Pork  Barrel  is  pervasive,  especially  when 
On  a  single  bayou  in  Louisiana  there  are  local  interests  are  permitted  to  have  full  play, 
more  than  a  thousand  motor-boats.  As  the  This  country  has  spent  approximately  $500,- 
canals  are  adapted  for  modern  commerce  the  000,000  in  so-called  improvements  of  rivers 
number  of  craft  of  all  types  will  increase  and  harbors  and  has  not  done  all  of  it  wisely, 
rapidly.  Schooners,  with  masts  unstepped  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the  canal  has  had  faint 
and  snugly  stowed,  are  already  appearing  recognition.  It  is  time  that  a  well-conceived 
on  the  deeper  sluices,  on  their  way  to  that  program  for  the  restoration  of  our  much- 
sea  where  they  can  sail,  wing  and  wing.  As  neglected  canals  should  begin  at  once.  We 
the  tendency  of  all  transportation  enterprises  are  far  behind  other  civilized  countries  in  the 
is  to  have  large  units  as  carriers,  large  barges  building  of  such  waterways  as  make  for  the 
are  increasing,  and  the  business  interests  of  primacy  in  trade  and  defense.  Germany,  even 
the  country  would  therefore  see  the  canals  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  just  finished 
deepened  and  widened.  The  efforts  of  the  Kiel  and  was  working  on  the  big  canal  with 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  are  which  she  planned  to  connect  the  Danube 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  and  the  Rhine.     Many  of  our  canals  which 

have  a  depth  of  six  feet  are  in  a  fair  state  of 

A  consistent    canal  program  preservation  and  they  could  be  deepened  in  a 

There    have    unquestionably    been    grave      comparatively  short  time.     Several  so-called 

abuses  in  connection  with  the  appropriations      abandoned  ones  have  shining  reaches  still  in- 

of  the  River  and  Harbor  bills.     The  scent  of      tact,   and  there  still  remain  viaducts,  locks, 

and  other  public  works  which 
could  be  speedily  repaired. 
In  some  of  our  States  the  ca- 
nals, although  not  used,  are 
still  sources  of  expense,  for 
the  highway  bridges  o\'er 
them  must  be  maintained  and 
kept  safe ;  the  property 
guarded;  and  the  disused 
ditches  cleared  of  stagnant 
water  and  of  substances  in- 
jurious to  health.  In  fact, 
considering  the  trouble  and 
litigation  which  they  contin- 
ually cause  in  their  present 
status,  some  of  the  empty  ca- 


SCHOONER    from    THE    GREAT    LAKES    BEING    TOWED    THROUGH    THE    nals  might  as  wcU  be  bearing 

NEW    YORK    BARGE    CANAL    TO   THE    ATLANTIC    SEABOARD  fl^^>jl-  v^h^^n^   [^   transportation. 

(This  boat   was  thus   enabled   to  avoid   a  long  and   hazardous  trip  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  along  the  New  England  coast) 


The    ultimate    success    of 
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the  canals  in  commerce  will  depend  upon 
adjustments  between  them  and  the  railroads 
and  their  proper  recognition  as  common 
carriers.  Their  charge,  in  the  opinion  of 
business  men,  should  be  a  little  lower  than 
that  asked  by  the  railroads.  Those  which 
are  still  in  commission  have  been  keeping 
down  rail  rates  for  years.  The  railroad,  of 
course,  has  many  advantages,  such  as  the 
building  of  spurs  direct  to  the  works  of  man- 
ufacturers, which  will  always  make  it  the 
leading  means  of  transportation.  Any  such 
diflerentials  should  consider  the  terminal 
charge,  which  is  often  so  disastrously  assessed 
against  the  canals.  The  fact  that  the  canal 
has  never  had  the  proper  terminal  facilities, 
at  least  until  the  completion  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal,  has  always  interfered  se- 
riously with  its  success  as  a  carrier.  The 
railroad,  by  refusing  to  make  traffic  arrange- 
ments, has  been  able  in  many  cases  to  throttle 
canal-owners,  and  to  absorb  their  property. 
These  are  all  matters  w^hich  are  capable  of 
adjustment. 

The  movement  for  giving  us  back  our  ca- 
nals is  being  urged  on  the  grounds  of  present 
military  necessity  and  future  commercial  effi- 
ciency.    It   will   undoubtedly    result   in   the 


COAL  BARGE  ON  THE  OLD  MORRIS   &  ESSEX  CANAL  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEWARK,   N.  J. 


reviving  of  disused  ducts  and  the  dredging 
of  ne\v  ones.  This  done,  it  will  unite  them 
with  our  inland  waters  and  form,  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  a  plexus  of  peace  and  plenty  for 
the  nation. 


A  TOW  OF  CANAL  BOATS  LEAVING  A  LOCK  CHAMBER  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  BARGE  CANAL 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MORTGAGE 

The  American  Farmer  Aided  by  His  Government 
BY  JAMES   L.  HILL,   D.D. 


UNDER  circumstances  which  the  Ger- 
man treaty-breakers,  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  have  thrust  upon  us,  there  is  one 
thing  designed  to  aid  agriculturists  to  feed 
our  armies  and  allies,  which,  with  the  war 
over,  will  never  be  abated.  We  raise  our 
eyes  and  see  an  angel  of  benevolence  coming 
down  a  common  country  road.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  original  system  of  rural  credits. 
The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  inaugurated  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  which  has  already  loaned  to  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  more  than  $117,000,- 
000.  Its  outstanding  feature  is:  If  a 
borrower  of  a  large  amount  pays  his  interest, 
he  never  hears  again  of  the  debt.  Interest 
at  6^  per  cent,  not  only  takes  care  of  that 
item,  but  it  paj^s  of¥,  in  less  than  a  genera- 
tion, all  the  money  borrowed.  A  farmer  at 
the  start  requires  money  for  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  herds.  The  aching  heart  of 
many  a  widow,  bereft  of  her  home  by  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  on  her  property, 
will  see  the  deep  significance  in  the  sacra- 
ment that  I  am  seeking  to  describe.  The 
process  is  called  amortization.     The  syllable 


niort,  as  in  mortal,  means  death  of  the  debt. 
From  the  first  the  mortgage  is  struck  with 
death. 

So  happy  for  all  concerned  is  this  method 
(resembling  in  its  operation  a  cooperative 
bank)  of  obtaining  a  greatly  needed  working 
capital  that  we  may  well  rejoice  with  a 
large  class  of  deserving  people,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  have  the  means  of  doing  a  larger, 
more  profitable  business,  with  the  sting  and 
hazard  graciously  removed.  With  what  bit- 
terness we  have  all  heard  the  children  of 
the  poor  recite  the  anguish  that  came  into  the 
home  when  the  mortgage — like  the  naked 
sword,  suspended  by  a  single  hair,  over  the 
head  of  Damocles — came  to  do  its  dreaded 
office!  ''But  the  children  began  to  be  sorely 
weary,"  says  Bunyan,  ''and  they  cried  out 
unto  Him  that  loveth  Pilgrims,  to  make  the 
way  more  comfortable."  We  have  come  to 
see  the  Government  make  the  w^ay  of  the 
children,  who  inherit  a  mortgage,  more  com- 
fortable. All's  well !  You  have  had  no 
trouble  with  the  interest.  Only  go  on  as 
you  have  been  going.  The  farm,  the  home, 
are  all  yours.     The  mortgage  is  dead. 


_^ 


A  FAI^M  HOME   IN  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 
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THE  COOPER  UNION 

Sixty  Years  of  Free  Scientific  and  Art  Education 


THE  COOPER    UNION-AN     HISTORIC  NEW  YORK  BUILDING 


IT  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  country 
boys  throughout  America,  as  well  as  to 
boys  in  cities,  to  learn  something  about  one 
of  the  older  educational  institutions  of  the 
metropolis  and  how  it  is  patronized. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  New  York 
City  boys,  instead  of  wasting  their  evenings, 
are  doing  their  best  to  get  an  education  by 
studying  in  night  schools  while  working  dur- 
ing the  day.  There  are  night  courses  at 
New  York  University,  in  some  private  insti- 
tutions, and  throughout  the  public  school 
system — the  City  College,  high  schools  and 
grammar  schools.  Differing  from  them  all, 
however,  are  the  free  educational  classes  at 
the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art. 

Peter  Cooper,  a  manufacturer-  of  New 
York,  wished  to  give  others  opportunity  for 
self-development  which  he  had  been  denied 
in  his  youth,  a  century  ago.  He  had  been  an 
apprentice  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  had 
later  become  successful  in  various  businesses. 
Profiting  from  his  own  experience  he  formu- 
lated a  plan  for  "giving  instruction  in 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  men  and 
women     earn     their     daily     bread."       The 
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Cooper  Union  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and 
Art  was  therefore  founded, 
in  1859 — not  the  result  of 
a  provision  in  a  will,  but  the 
creation  of  a  man  who  had  a 
quarter-century  yet  to  live. 

For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  Cooper  Union  has 
given  education  in  order  to 
advance  Science  and  Art,  to 
over  180,000  men  and  wom- 
en, regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  without  money  and 
without  price.  It  does  not 
duplicate,  it  strives  to  give 
free  instruction  which  cannot 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  significant  fact  about 
the  educational  work  of 
Cooper  Union  is  that  it  is 
given  to  men  who  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, and  who  come  to  long  continued  and 
arduous  courses  at  night  to  obtain  technical, 
scientific,  and  art  equipment  needed  to  im- 
prove their  condition. 

Free   scientific   and    art   education    in   the 
public    schools    was    unknown    during    the 
early  days  of   Cooper   Union,   as  also  were 
evening  classes.  And 
as    these    advantages 
became   available   in 
the     public     schools 
the  trustees  of  Coop- 
er  Union   have   fol- 
lowed   a    policy    of 
raising  standards  of 
instruction. 

The  selection 
problem  is  serious. 
Present  accommoda- 
tions (including  a 
large  new  building 
added  only  a  few 
years  ago)  provide 
a  maximum  capacity  peter  cooper 

nf  '^fS'^S  sfiidents     In  (Founderof CooperUnion. 

or  :>0:>D  Sruaenrs.   in       New  York  manufacturer  and 

the      schools      of     Sci-       i)hilanthropist,    179  1-1883. 
1       ^oo  Builder  of  the   first  Ameri- 

ence,    only    4«J    new      can  locomotive  engine) 
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students  could  be  admitted 
last  year.  Nine  times  that 
many  applied. 

For  two  hours  a  night,  five 
nights  a  week,  seven  months 
a  year — continued  through 
five  or  six  years — the  young 
man  devotes  himself  to  his 
studies.  Promotion  depends 
upon  examinations.  In  the 
night  school  of  science  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence is  awarded  to  those  who 
complete  a  six-year  course  in 
chemistry,  a  five-year  course 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering, or  a  five-year  course  in  electrical  en- 
gineering. There  are,  besides,  one-year 
courses  in  concrete  construction,  gas  or  steam 
engine  practise,  motor-vehicle  design  and 
testing,  and  a  three-year  course  in  mechanical 
drawing. 

In  the  night  school  of  art  there  are  de- 
partments of  free-hand  drawing,  decorative 
arts,  modeling,  and  architectural  drawing. 
Preference  in  admission  is  given  to  those 
engaged  in  occupations  directly  related  to 
the  instruction  offered  by  the  classes  and 
to  those  show^ing  decided  fitness  for  such 
occupations.  A  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents in  architectural  drawing  come  from  the 
building  trades.  Lately  the  requirements  of 
war  industries  have  vastly  increased  the 
number  studying  mechanical  drafting. 

The  spirit  actuating  the  young  men  who 
spend  their  winter  evenings  through  long 
years  at  Cooper  Union  was  well  set  forth  by 
the  valedictorian  of  the  last  class: 


TESTING  MACHINES— A  TYPICAL  "CLASSROOM"  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


Two  qualities  were  necessary  for  the  work 
that  we  have  now  completed.  First,  the  ambition 
and,  second,  the  grit  to  stay  to  the  finish  against 
the  many  temptations  to  quit.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  recall  all  the  reasons  and  excuses  for 
dropping  out  of  the  course  that  a  man  can  think 
of  during  the  five  or  six  long  years  he  spends 
here.  The  thinning  of  the  ranks  each  year  testi- 
fies to  this.  The  majority  of  the  men  here  are 
night  students,  men  who  after  a  full  day's  work 
devoted  their  evenings  to  study.  The  time  when 
most  people  were  relaxing  from  their  day's  labor, 
they  were  working  here  for  the  education  ♦^hey 
now  have. 

Graduates  of  Cooper  Union  may  be  found 
among  the  300,000  young  men  who  have 
gone  into  the  army  and  navy  from  New 
York  City.  Many  times  more  are  in  those 
industries  which  are  not  only  ''essential"  but 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  w^ar.  All  of  them,  in 
peace  or  in  war,  represent  the  modern  type 
of  New  York  City  boy  with  limited  re- 
sources and  unlimited   ambition. 


rhologranhs  liy  New  Vdik  Ivlisoii  <(iirii);iny 

THE  AUDITORIUM  OF  COOPER    UNION,  WHERE    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN   MADE   THE  SPEECH    IN    I860    WHICH 

BROUGHT  HIM   THE  PRESIDENTIAL   NOMINATION 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 


AMERICAN  AND   BRITISH   MAGAZINES 

AND   REVIEWS 


AMONG  the  illustrated  features  of  the 
September  magazines,  the  Century  pre- 
sents us  with  an  authentic  account  of  Sec- 
retary Baker's  journey  to  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  written  by  Ralph  A.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Baker's  private  secretary.  Among  other  Cen- 
tury articles  on  topics  related  to  the  war  are 
''Persecuted  Armenia,"  by  Nishan  Der- 
Hagopian  ;  ''Training  to  Fly  and  Fight,"  by 
Fortier  Jones;  and  "Blood  and  Water,"  in 
which  Professor  Henry  S.  Canby  describes 
the  present  attitude  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  towards  the 
United  States. 

Scribners  for  September  has  a  varied  and 
readable  series  of  w^ar  articles:  "A  War 
Mission  in  the  Sahara,"  bv  Ravmond  Recoulv 
("Captain  X")  ;  "The  Smallest  Poilus 
of  All,"  by  C.  Le  Roy  Baldridge ;  "Women 
and  War  Finance,"  by  Mary  Synon ; 
"France's  Naval  Air  Service  in  the  War," 
by  Robert  W.  Neeser ;  "Songs  in  Flanders," 
by  Major  Donald  Guthrie ;  "Fighting  Under 
the  Ground,"  by  Captain  H.  D.  Trounce, 
and  "The  American  General  Staff,"  by  Ma- 
jor-General  William  H.  Carter.  This  num- 
ber of  Scribne/s  also  contains  a  group  of  six 
war  poems,  of  which  the  last,  "Rouge 
Bouquet,"  was  written  by  Serg'eant  Joyce 
Kilmer,  who  fell  in  battle  on  August  1. 

In  the  September  number  of  Harper  s, 
Mrs.  Nina  L.  Duryea  writes  of  "The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Trenches,"  relating  many  ac- 
tual incidents  and  anecdotes  of  trench  life. 
John  Palmer  Gavit  begins  in  the  same  mag- 
azine a  series  of  "Letters  to  a  Boy,"  writ- 
ten as  from  a  father  to  his  seventeen-year-old 
son.  The  first  installment  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  the  youth's  desire  to  enter  some  form 
of  war  service  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
routine  of  school  life.  "Education  and  Self- 
Government  m  Russia"  is  the  title  of  an 
article  in   this  number  by  Manya  Strunsky. 
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The  most  interesting  of  the  non-war  fea- 
tures in  Harper  s  are  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
recollections  of  Huxley  and  Gladstone,  and 
the  Arctic  traveler  Donald  MacMillan's 
account  of  his  search  in  the  frozen  North 
for  documents  and  relics  of  earlier  explorers. 

Former  Ambassador  Morgenthau's  ex- 
tremely valuable  account  of  the  development 
of  the  war  situation  in  Constantinople  is 
continued  in  World's  Work. 

The  North  American  Review  for  August 
prints  the  second  installment  of  "Letters 
from  a  French  Prisoner."  The  war  work  of 
the  Italian  torpedo  boats  is  described  by  Cap- 
tain Vannutelli.  Alleyne  Ireland  tells  "The 
True  Story  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  as  Related 
to  Me  by  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond." 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  (London) 
for  July,  Mr.  T.  H.  Mawson  describes  the 
work  done  by  the  British  soldier  in  Mace- 
donia for  the  reconstruction  of  the  country. 
"Transcaucasia  Before  and  After  the  Revo- 
lution" is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Professor 
J.  Y.  Simpson.  Sir  Hugh  Bell  writes  on 
"The  Position  of  Capital  After  the  War," 
and  predicts  that  if  the  productive  capacity 
of  labor  can  be  raised  by  thirty  per  cent., 
England  will  soon  be  as  rich  as  she  was  be- 
fore the  war. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  (London) 
Lord  Sydenham,  discussing  "The  German 
Exploitation  of  Russia,"  urges  intervention 
by  the  Allies.  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  main- 
tains that  peace  will  not  be  possible  until 
the  Germans  have  been  convinced  that  treaty 
breaking  does  not  pay. 

Writing  \n  the  Fortnightly  (London), 
"Politlcus"  examines  the  enormous  Increase 
of  Germany's  agricultural  wealth  In  recent 
years  and  the  striking  development  of  her 
trade  and  Industries.  His  article  tends  to 
show  that  Germany,  If  defeated,  will  be 
able  to  pay  a  very  large  Indemnity. 
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Photograph  by  Paul  Thompson 

LAUNCHING  THE  FIRST  SHIP— THE  QUISTCONCK— AT  THE  HOG  ISLAND  YARDS.  WHERE  FIFTY  VESSELS  ARE  BUILDING 

(The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  present  on  this'  occasion  and  are  seen  on  the  platform  in  the  central  foreground 

of  the  picture;  Mrs.  Wilson  acted  as  sponsor) 

HOW  AND  WHY  WE  ARE  MAKING 
GOOD  AS   SHIPBUILDERS 


IT  may  never  have  occurred  to  most  of 
us  that  there  is  any  marked  similarity  in 
construction  between  a  steel  bridge  and  a 
steel  ship.  Yet  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
processes  in  the  building  of  these  two  typical 
products  of  modern  American  industry  are 
strikingly  similar  has  a  marked  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  great  shipbuilding  "drive" 
in  which  all  America  is  now  vitally  inter- 
ested. How  much  this  fact  means  and  how 
recently  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
even  the  shipbuilders  themselves  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Philadelphia)  for  August  10th,  by  Chair- 
man Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  I^oard. 

One  of  the  principal  secrets  is  revealed  in 
Mr.   Hurley's  opening  paragraphs: 

When  the  first  lot  of  steel  plates  for  a  fabri- 
cated ship  arrived  at  one  of  our  big  new  ship- 
yards on  the  Atlantic  Coast  last  winter  a  Lloyd's 
inspector,  familiar  with  British  shipyard  methods, 
came  to  a  Shipping  Board  engineer  in  some  ex- 
citement. 

"Would  you  mind  stcpi^ing  down  to  look  at 
this  material  ?"  he  said.  "I've  never  seen  any- 
thing   like    it.      Every    plate    arrived,    with    holes 


punched  in  Indiana,  and  yet  when  they  set  up 
the  work  every  hole  fitted  exactly.  I  must  say, 
sir,   I  consider  it  extraordinary!" 

Probably  without  knowing  it,  this  worthy  ship- 
building expert  had  encountered  one  of  the  two 
new  factors  in  American  shipping  that  are 
going  to  keep  our  merchant  fleet  on  the  ocean. 
For  the  first  time  he  had  laid  eyes  upon  the  prod- 
uct of  the  American  bridge  template  maker,  which 
is  now  being  applied  to  shipbuilding  with  re- 
markable possibilities  In  cutting  costs. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Hurley  explains  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  women  readers,  both  ships  and 
steel  bridges  are  made  somewhat  as  gowns 
are  made.  That  is,  they  arc  cut  out  of  great 
steel  plates,  a  quarter  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness and  sixty  feet  long  as  they  come  from 
the  rolling  mills.  Just  as  a  gown  is  cut  by 
paper  patterns,  so  are  ships  and  bridges.  The 
whole  structure  of  this  ship  or  bridge  is  laid 
out  in  the  mold  loft  in  paper  patterns.  A 
shipyard  mold-loft  fl(K)r  is  long  and  wide 
enough  tor  biulding  a  paper  ship  in  exact  si/e. 

This  paper  ship  is  cut  up  in  pieces,  just  like 
a  dressmaker's  jiattern.  Each  piece  represents  a 
steel  plate.  The  temjilatc  maker  then  fashions 
his   template    for    each   section   of   the   ship.      This 
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template  is  a  light  wooden  frame  made  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  steel  section,  and  round  its 
edges  each  hole  required  to  rivet  the  ship  to- 
gether is  indicated,  fitting  each  hole  in  adjoining 
plates.  When  the  templates  go  to  the  punching 
shop  they  serve  as  patterns  for  cutting  and 
punching  the  steel  fabric  from  which  ships  are 
made,  so  it  can  be  riveted  together.  Ordinarily 
ships  have  been  cut  singly,  on  the  tailor-made 
idea.  Each  ship  has  been  an  individual  design, 
and  all  its  fabric  specially  cut  and  riveted  to- 
gether like  a  hundred-dollar  suit.  Patterns  for 
one   ship   were   seldom   used   for  another. 

The  fabricated  ship  simply  applies  the  ready- 
made  idea  to  this  industry,  with  parts  cut  out  as 
one  sees  cloth  cut  in  great  clothing  factories,  a 
hundred  layers  at  once.  Thus  the  original  tem- 
plates for  a  fabricated  ship  serve  to  cut  fift\'  or 
a  hundred  ships,  or  a  thousand,  should  one  want 
to  order  that  many. 

When  we  came  to  apply  the  fahricated- 
ship  idea  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up 
American  merchant  shipping  during  the  war 
we  found  that  the  bridge-building  industry 
had  already  developed  template  methods  that 
could  be  utilized  as  well  in  shipbuilding. 
Our  bridge  builders  have  long  held  the 
world's  supremacy  in  their  craft.  Their 
bridges  are  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
achieve  this  supremacy  they  have  standard- 
ized the  industry  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
The  material  is  all  cut  and  punched  in  great 
steel  shops,  ready  for  quick  erection  on  the 
bridge  site.  Years  ago  the  American  bridge- 
builder  installed  his  template  makers  in  light 
rooms,  gave  them  accurate  tools  for  measur- 
ing and  cutting  templates,  and  trained  them 
in  working  to  measurements  in  hundredths 
of   an   inch.     The  bridge-builder  had   to   be 


accurate  in  making  a  template  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
a  bridge  to  be  put  together  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  from  a  steel  mill,  with  no  way  to 
correct  errors  in  fitting. 

Now,  the  old-fashioned  shipbuilder  had 
been  accustomed  to  making  templates  for  one 
ship  at  a  time  instead  of  one  hundred.  He 
was  willing  to  "cut  and  try,"  and  might 
tolerate  the  variation  of  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  dimensions.  So  Mr.  Hurley 
explains  that  when  we  began  to  cut  and 
punch  plates  for  the  new  ships  a  thousand 
miles  from  tidewater  our  new  merchant  ship- 
building industry  took  over  in  a  day  all  the 
accumulated  skill  and  quantity  production 
of  the  American  industry,  and  that,  he  says, 
will  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  In  reducing 
the  cost  of  shipbuilding  so  that  we  can  com- 
pete with  cheaper  labor  In  other  countries. 

On  the  Great  Lakes  we  began  years  ago 
to  build  ships,  and  efficient  ships,  too,  at  a 
cost  far  below  the  prices  for  building  medium- 
sized  cargo  steamers  in  England  in  normal 
times.  The  low  cost  of  building  on  the 
Lakes  is  due  to  the  fact  we  could  build  there 
in  quantities  because  we  had  the  traffic  for 
numbers  of  ships.  It  was  there  that  the 
first  standard  ships  In  the  world  were  devel- 
oped, and  vessels  like  the  White  Star  liner 
"Oceanic"  have  been  built  in  Great  Britain 
of  steel  plates  rolled  In  South  Chicago.  Mr, 
Hurley  predicts  that  by  extending  this  stand- 
ardization to  ocean-going  ships  we  can  build 
them  for  forty  dollars  a  dead-weight  ton 
when  times  are  again  normal. 


SWEDEN,  GERMANY,  AND  THE  FINNISH 

REVOLUTION 


ONE  of  the  best  sketches  of  the  Finnish 
revolution  that  has  so  far  reached  this 
country  is  contained  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Svensk  Tidskrift  {Swedish  Journal).  It 
is  avowedly  scant  and  incomplete,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  access  to  documentary 
material,  especially  on  the  Red  or  Bolshevik 
side.  But  It  gives  a  telling  account  of  this 
war  of  deliverance,  which  resulted  in  at  least 
nominal  independence  for  the  Finns. 

Long  before  the  Great  War  there  were 
secret  relations  between  Germany  and  cer- 
tain patriotic  Finlanders,  acting  in  cliques 
and  individually.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Hohenzollern    propaganda    had    been    active 


for  years.  So,  when  the  question  arose  of 
Intervention  In  Finland,  Germany  was  will- 
ing to  furnish  and  maintain  personnel  in 
Finland,  when  Sweden  would  not  interest 
herself  to  a  like  degree.  Part  of  the  way  had 
already  been  paved  for  German  Interference 
In  Finnish  fortunes,  doubtless  planned  In  any 
case,  as  her  present  Baltic  policy  shows. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
political  unrest  was  rife  in  Finland.  Some 
weeks  before  the  revolution  broke  out  the 
lawful  senate  at  Helsingfors,  anticipating 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  secretly  appointed 
General  Gustaf  Mannerhelm  commander- 
in-chief  of  those  few  forces  assembled  in  the 
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central  western  district  of 
the  country,  which  were 
known  to  be  loyal.  These 
forces — provincial  militia — 
were  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  White  Guard,  with 
headquarters  at  Vasa.  Man- 
nerheim,  who,  as  a  Russian 
general  on  the  Eastern  front 
for  three  years,  was  singu- 
larly fitted  for  this  respon- 
sible command,  soon  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  patriotic  army 
in  training.  This  consisted 
mostly  of  peasantry,  who  had 
risen  almost  as  one  man 
against  the  principally  urban 
element  whose  aim  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  de  facto 
government.  These  revolutionists  were 
mostly  industrial  workers,  but  with  a  good 
measure  of  the  most  depraved  classes  in  the 
proletariat.  At  first  they  merely  ''invited" 
the  Russians,  "Finland's  oppressors  of  old," 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  revolution ;  but 
later  adopted  the  lesser  role  of  assisting 
the  Bolshevik  troops  in  an  attempt  at  what 
Trotzky  himself  declared  ''the  re-conquest 
of  Finland."  With  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  the  latter  days  of  January 
all  the  southern  part  of  the  country  fell 
Immediately  and  almost  solidly  into  the  hands 
of  the  Red  Guard,  and  also  part  of  northern- 
most Finland.  Besides,  there  were  garrisons 
of  the  Reds  here  and  there  throughout  cen- 
tral Finland ;  and  these  Mannerheim  forced 
to  capitulate  through  a  series  of  masterly 
operations.  Thereupon  followed  speedy 
seizure  by  the  Whites  of  most  of  the  province 
of  Carelia,  northwest  of  Petrograd. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  greater 
operations  on  both  sides.  The  army  of  the 
senate  carried  no  more  than  12,000  rifles,  a 
few  machine  guns,  and  less  than  twenty 
captured  cannon,  and  had  but  a  meagre  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  on  hand.  The  officers, 
moreover,  were  mostly  inexperienced  militia- 
men ;  there  were  among  them,  however,  a 
few  Finnish  officers  just  returned  from  Ger- 
many and  some  Swedish  officers  who  had 
volunteered  their  services.  But  Manner- 
helm's  Whites  had  now  captured  most  of  the 
country ;  only  about  a  sixth — roughly,  a 
triangle  with  a  base  at  the  west  of  three 
hundred  miles,  and  its  apex  In  the  direction 
of  Petrograd — remained  In  the  hands  of  the 
Reds,  who  nevertheless  had  the  advantage  In 
military  equipment  of  all  kinds. 


THE  DAWN  OF  THE  NEW  FINLAND 

From    Sondags-Nisse    (Stockholm) 

Before   the   middle   of    February   General 
Mannerheim    applied    to    Sweden    for    the 
transportation    across    Sweden    of    arms    of 
German  make,  which  had  long  been  w^aiting 
In   Denmark   for   delivery   to   Finland.      He 
asked  in  addition  for  permission  to  purchase 
munitions     in     Sweden.       Denial     of     this 
caused   no   little   disappointment   and   bitter- 
ness   among    the    loyal    Finns.      They    had 
counted    on    aid    from    Sweden,    their    old 
motherland,  from  whom  they  were  torn  by 
Russia  in   1809.     The  Finns  now  turned  to 
Berlin.     Aid   was  soon   forthcoming  in   the 
shape  of  a  considerable  expeditionary  force, 
and   a   regiment  of   Finnish   chasseurs,   who, 
though   called    home   by    their  senate,    were 
not  allowed  to  go  until  a  consignment  of  800 
kegs  of  Danish  butter.  Intended  for  Finnish 
consumption,  was  delivered  over  to  Germany. 
The  entire  number  of  volunteering  Swedes 
was    less    than    1000,    of    which    about    500 
formed  the  so-called  Swedish  brigade.     The 
Senate    having   enacted    a    conscription    law, 
on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  volunteer 
enlistments   in   parts  of   the   territory   under 
their  control,   tens  of  thousands  of   raw  re- 
cruits were  Inducted  Into  the  army.     These 
troops,    hurriedly    trained    and    Inadequately 
armed,     nevertheless     fought    with     terrible 
eagerness  for  liberty;  and  they  managed  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of   the  veteran   Bol- 
shevik   soldiery,     and     the    30,000     FInnisli 
rebels,    by   the   first   of   May.      The    battles 
occurred   generally   along  the  railroad   lines, 
the   forces   of   the    Senate    and    of   Germany 
gradually    flattening    the    revolutionary    tri- 
angle  towards  the   Gulf  of   Finland   on   the 
south,    until   Viborg,   the   last  stronghold   of 
the  Reds  in  Carelia,  was  surrendered. 
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The  matter  under  hottest  discussion  .  in 
Sweden  during  this  trans-Bothnian  conflict 
was  that  of  the  withheld  Swedish  aid  to 
Mannerheim.  There  were  man}'  Swedes 
who  looked  upon  the  war  as  internal  to 
Finland  only,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to  see 
Sweden's  daughter  country  eventually  in- 
cluded in  the  Scandinavian  entente,  blinded 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  the  Red  Guard 
was  virtually  the  conception  and  creation  of 
Lenine.  The  Swedish  Government  realized 
that,  as  there  was  no  break  between  Russia 
and  her  allies  (for  she  was  still  fighting 
Germany)  any  intervention  in  Finland 
against  Russian  or  Finnish  Bolsheviki  could 
only  be  construed  as  an  act  of  war  against 
the  Allies.  Moreover,  Mannerheim"  had 
strongly  opposed  in  the  Senate  any  appeal 
whatsoever  for  the  aid  of  foreign  soldiery ; 
he  knew  the  precariousness  to  Sweden  of 
intervention  in  Finland  with  an  authorized 
armed  force;  and  then,  he  knew  the  Ger- 
mans. According  to  Captain  Dehlgren,  the 
Swedish  journalist  who  recently  visited  this 
country,  another  reason  for  the  Swedish  re- 
fusal was  fear  of  political  disturbance  at 
home  in  the  event  of  a  Finnish  expedition. 
A  strong  Socialist  element  in  Sweden  upheld 
the  aims  of  the  Reds;  though  without  doubt 
the  majority  of  the  Socialists  sympathized 
with  the  agriculturist  Whites  rather  than 
with  the  plebeian  Reds.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Tornea  region  by  the  northern  Swedish 
frontier  was  at  the  time  in  the  power  of  the 
Reds,  and  it  was  not  known  how  great 
forces  were  located  there.  Finally,  Norway 
and  Denmark  were  quite  opposed  to  inter- 
vention by  Sweden ;  for,  aside  from  fear  that 
Sweden  might  break  the  Scandinavian  alli- 
ance thereby,  Finnish  agitators  had  by  inane 
procedure  in  those  countries  quite  disaffected 
the  Danes  and  the  Norse. 

Although  many  Finns,  since  the  start  of 
German  political  domination  in  their  coun- 
try, consider  that  Sweden,  by  refusing  to  aid, 
threw  it  into  Germany's  clutches,  there  have 
been  of  late  several  Finnish  approaches  to 
the  entente  of  the  North,  asking  urgently 
that  Finland  be  admitted  into  it  as  the  fourth 
member.  Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm,  makes 
the  following  comment  on  the  matter: 

Finland  cannot  meet  her  neighbors  with  that 
sense  of  solidarity  which  is  the  justification  and 
the  strength  of  the  northern  entente.  The  mutual 
platform  is  lacking.  Finland  is  occupied  in  an- 
other direction,  and  it  will  not  pay  for  her  to 
shut  her  eyes  and   pretend  her  hands  are  free. 

Goteborgs    Handels-och    Sjofarts-Tidning 


( The  Gothenburg  Trade  and  Marine  Jour- 
nal) comments  as  follows: 

The  Scandinavian  states  heartily  wish  the  best 
neighborly  relations  with  Finland,  as  well  as  with 
Germany.  We  are  far  from  grudging  Finland 
a  new  florescence  after  her  dark  years  of  afflic- 
tion. But  we  cannot  enter  into  an  understanding 
that  would  jeopardize  our  national  self-determi- 
nation. 

It  goes  on  to  quote  this  Germanophile 
paragraph  from  Hufvudstadsbladet  {The 
Capital  News),  Helsingfors,  Finland: 

The  barrier  of  new  states  that  the  Central 
Powers  have  made  for  themselves  in  the  East, 
against  the  Russian  peril,  reaches  up  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  But  the  northern  termination  of 
this  rampart  would  be  untenable,  or  at  least  much 
weakened,  if  the  opposite  shore  of  that  body  of 
water  and  therewith  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Baltic  were  ruled  by  the  very  power  against 
which  this  barricade  of  safety  has  been  erected. 
It  is  consequently  in  the  interests  of  the  Mittel- 
europa  complex  that  Finland  is  free,  and  in  such 
close  combination  with  it,  that  it  can  be  considered 
the  keystone  in  the  growing  breakwater  against 
the  swelling  wave  of  Pan-Russianism. 

On  these  and  other  evidently  inspired 
words  the  Handels-och  Sjofarts-Tidning 
makes  the  following  remarks : 

The  Huf'vudstadhlad  thinks  that  Sweden  ought 
to -rejoice  at  the  augmented  security  against  the 
Russian  peril,  which  the  placing  of  Finland  un- 
der German  protection  implies.  We  do  appre- 
ciate that  security.  But  it  is  unfortunately  con- 
nected with  the  pv--sibilities  of  a  German  peril. 
Through  the  inclusion  of  Finland  in  her  chain 
of  buffer  states,  Germany  dominates  the  entire 
Baltic,  and,  as  it  were,  bars  for  us  the  eastward 
way.  The  Finnish  policy  is  guided  by  other 
interests  than  those  of  the   Scandinavian  peoples. 

If  the  Swedes  mistrust  Finland  it  is  be- 
cause she  is  now  Germany's  vassal.  But 
she  begins  to  chafe  under  the  German  yoke. 
Her  day  of  liberty  is  being  cut  short  by  the 
same  sword  that  helped  to  make  her  free. 
The  Finns  resent  her  continued  interference, 
and  an  acceptance  of  Adolph  Friedrich 
means,  not  that  Finland's  people  are  crying 
for  a  king  to  rule  them,  but  that  Prussian 
coercion  of  the  senate — including  a  hollow 
bribe  of  adjacent  Russian  territory — is  taking 
effect,  and  that  the  Landtdag  is  fast  in  the 
embraces  of  Hozenzollern  tentacles. 

It  seems  improbable  that  Finland  will  be 
able  to  shake  off  the  grip  of  the  mailed  fist, 
unless  her  present  masters  are  thoroughly 
humbled  by  their  Western  enemies.  She  has 
become,  not  a  free  nation,  but  a  lowly  though 
useful  Baltic  province  of  Prussia. 
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A  MONROE  DOCTRINE  FOR  THE  BALTIC 


k 


A  RECENT  article  in  the  Swedish  publi- 
cation, Svensk  Tidskrift,  discusses  the 
relation  of  Prussia's  latest  policy  in  the 
Baltic,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Finland,  to  the  political  future  of 
Sweden.  Following  the  inspired  utterances 
of  the  German  press  in  this  regard,  the  arti- 
cle characterizes  it  as  nothing  less  than  a 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  Baltic.  Its  funda- 
mental principle,  says  the  article,  is, 

that  future  Baltic  questions  shall  be  subject  to 
the  joint  and  exclusive  decision  of  the  nations 
bordering  upon  that  sea.  Outside  nations  are  met 
with  a  blunt:  ''Hands  off."  This  fundamental 
principle,  if  confirmed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
war,  signifies  a  bouleversement  of  the  political 
and  international  status  of  the  Baltic;  and  one 
of  great  importance  for  Sweden  as  a  Baltic  power. 

The  writer  recalls  the  continual  British 
attempts  in  the  past  to  establish  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Baltic  as  an  open  sea.  Eyen  as  late 
as  1912  England  made  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion for  this  purpose  in  its  waters.  But  the 
efforts  of  Germany  have  continually  been 
bent  towards  annihilation  of  western  influ- 
ence in  that  sea. 

The  German  Baltic  program  now  takes  a  def- 
inite form  in  the  two  peace  treaties  of  March. 
In  the  first  article  of  the  Finno-German  treaty, 
Finland  binds  herself  not  to  yield  any  part  of 
her  possessions  to  a  foreign  power,  without  pre- 
vious agreement  with  Germany.  In  the  thirtieth 
article  it  is  stipulated  that  the  fortifications  on 
the  Aland  Islands — long  a  Russian  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Sweden — be  dismantled  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  that  continued  unfortified  condition 
of  these  islands,  as  well  as  their  military  and 
maritime  status,  shall  be  regulated  by  special 
councils  between  Germany,  Finland,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  to  which  other  Baltic  powers  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  Germany  sees  fit.  The  question  of  the 
Aland  Islands  is  thus  to  be  a  purely  Baltic  one, 
to  be  settled  by  those  powers  alone  that  border 
upon  the  Baltic. 

Thus  hegemony  over  the  islands  is  to  be 
distributed,  with  Germany  getting  the  lion's 
share,  and  shattering  definitely  Sweden's 
hopes  of  some  day  owning  the  islands — 
hopes  weakened  before  the  treaties  by  em- 
phatic Finnish  claims  to  them.  The  intense 
desire  of  the  island  people  to  come  again 
under  Swedish  rule  is  wholly  disregarded. 
When  the  Alanders,  taking  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  lately  blew  up  the  once  Russian 
fortifications,  this  act  of  protest  weighed 
little  in  the  newly  adjusted  Baltic  balance. 

Beyond  certain  Slav  countries  (jcrmany 
might  wish  to  elevate  to  vassalage,  Denmark 


is  the  one  remaining  Baltic  power  involved. 
Her  admission  to  the  Baltic  councils  rests 
with  Germany,  who,  however,  it  is  sa'd,  has 
shown  more  consideration  to  Denmark  than 
to  Sweden  in  this  matter.  And  Sweden  can 
only  submit  good-naturedly  to  German  para- 
mountcy  over  those  waters  which  it  was  once 
a  Swedish  ambition  to  convert  into  a  Swed- 
ish lake. 

Of  the  Swedish  attitude  towards  this 
Baltic  policy,  the  writer  says: 

It  remains  to  consider  our  own  position  in  this 
state  of  affairs,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  war  confirms  it.  In  the  oppo- 
site case,  we  are  removed  into  the  status  quo 
ante;  and  that  possibility  must  naturally  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  fixation  of  the  Swedish 
attitude  towards  this  new  Monroe  Doctrine.  If 
the  promulgated  peace  in  the  East  proves  final, 
then  our  position  becomes  at  the  same  time  sim- 
plified— a  good  and  intimate  understanding  with 
Germany  will  belong  more  than  ever  to  our 
necessites  permanentes — and  also  in  a  certain 
respect  aggravated,  on  account  of  the  harder 
pressure  we  shall  have  to  expect  at  any  attempts 
on  our  part  to  maintain  good  connections  with 
the  West,  so  necessary  for  our  economic  life.  Even 
now  there  is  advanced  on  the  German  side  a 
suspicion  of  our  leanings  in  this  direction  as  a 
decisive  reason  against  future  gratification  of  our 
wishes  in  the  Aland  Islands  question.  A  victo- 
rious Germany,  and  a  Finland  controlled  by  the 
Fennoman  (or  anti-Swedish)  party,  will  hardly 
be  easily  handled  neighbors.  The  steadiness  and 
flexibility  of  our  foreign  policy  will  surely  be  put 
to  a  hard  test,  and  our  experiences  of  Swedish 
diplomacy  .  .  .  unfortunately  give  us  little  cause 
for  sanguine  expectations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  balance  of  power  which  is  being  laboriously 
evolved  out  of  this  great  struggle,  will  not  be  an 
everlasting  condition;  perhaps,  on  the  contrary, 
of  short  duration.  In  the  not  too  distant  future 
we  shall  have  to  consider  the  reconsolidation  of 
the  Muscovite  realm.  Unless,  moreover,  the  symp- 
toms are  delusive,  the  hissing  Finnish  brew  will 
make  severe  trial  of  the  new  casks  containing  it; 
and  the  half-awake  Finnish  nationalism  will 
doubtless  ere  long  assume  more  fitting  and  hon- 
orable responsibilities  than  the  liberation  of  irre- 
dentist Carelians,  and  the  oppression  of  the 
irredentist  Aland  Islanders.  How  long  Germany 
will  be  willing  to  offer  the  bones  of  Pomeranian 
grenadiers  for  the  safety  of  the  new  Finnish 
state,  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  is  uncer- 
tainty in  this  connection  that  has  aroused  enthu- 
siasm in  some  Finnish  quarters  for  a  German 
dynasty  in  Ilelsingfors.  However,  no  matter  how 
this  contingency  turns  out,  one  thing  is  sure.  Con- 
fronted by  an  awakening  Russia  and  a  Finland 
filled  with  inner  dissensions,  possibly  Germany 
will  regard  the  necessity  of  a  Sweden  satisfied 
as  to  her  national  aspirations  with  less  disdain 
than  seems  to  be  the  case  at  present,  before  the 
spring  torrent  of  the  Finno-CJerman  brotherhood- 
in-arms  ceases  to  rage. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  "STUNTS"  IN  FLYING 


IX  an  article  on  the  airplane  which  he  con- 
tributes to  the  Yale  Review,  Professor 
Edwin  Bidwell  Wilson,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  adverts  to  the 
former  widespread  criticism  of  professional 
exhibiting  aviators  who  often  took  great  haz- 
ards in  operating  their  machines  merely  for 
the  sake  of  giving  a  ''show."  From  time  to 
time  one  of  these  flyers  would  himself  come 
suddenly  down  to  death.  Since  the  war  be- 
gan we  have  found  that  in  fighting  the  abil- 
ity to  do  just  such  "stunts"  is  essential: 

The  more  completely  a  pilot  can  control  his 
machine,  the  more  easily  he  can  toss  It  hither 
and   nhither — cutting     figure-eights,     looping     the 


loop,  nose  diving  and  tail  diving — the  better 
chance  he  has  for  his  own  life  and  the  more  cer- 
tain he  is  to  get  his  opponent.  Sad  as  are  the 
cpntinual  reports  of  death  by  accident  at  our 
aviation  training  camps,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
for  an  undertrained  pilot  to  go  overseas  to  the 
front  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  and  that  for  every 
life  lost  in  training,  many  are  saved  in  fighting. 
Fortunately  airplanes  to-day  are  so  much  stronger 
structurally  and  go  much  better  equipped  and 
controlled  than  before  the  war,  that  this  necessary 
"stunting"  in  school  and  on  the  field  is  no  longer 
really  dangerous — the  real  danger  now  lies  in 
physical  inability  to  "stunt."  Not  only  must  the 
pilot  of  the  single-seated  fighting  scout  be  thor- 
oughly expert  on  the  wing,  he  also  must  be  a 
crack  shot  with  his  machine  gun.  Small  wonder 
that  it  takes  months  and  months  to  train  an 
aviator   who   may   develop    into    an    ace. 


WHO  WILL  GET  THE  SALVAGE  OF 
SUBMARINE  VICTIMS? 


AX  article  by  Leopold  von  Stockert, 
King's  Councillor,  in  the  German  maga- 
zine, Uber  Land  und  Meer,  has  caused  some 
speculation  in  the  Entente  countries.  The 
very  title  of  the  article,  "Who  Has  the 
Right  to  Raise  the  Sunken  Ships?"  consider- 
ing its  source,  is  calculated  to  excite  curiosity. 
Since  when  has  the  Teutonic  mind  returned 
to  a  calm  consideration  of  "right"  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  national  interest?  The 
real  motive  of  the  writer,  however,  Is  more 
clearly  revealed,  perhaps,  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Tonnage  will  be  needed  more  than  ever  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  has  now  come  con- 
siderably nearer,  and  only  those  countries  will 
be  able  to  get  trade  quickly  and  enter  world  com- 
merce that  have  sufficient  transportation.  For 
that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  find  substitutes  im- 
mediately  for    the    tonnage    that   has    been    lost. 

Auxiliary  cruisers,  converted  back  to  merchant 
ships,  and  the  small  number  of  merchant  and  pas- 
senger ships  belonging  to  the  Central  Powers 
which  reached  home  ports  when  war  broke  out 
must  be  the  nucleus  of  (German-Austrian  ship- 
ping. Perhaps  they  could  also  make  use  of  some 
of  the  many  hostile  ships  or  neutral  ships  that 
were  in  the  service  of  our  enemies  and  which 
were  sunk  by  the  Central  Powers.  Although 
many  of  these  ships  were  sunk  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  depths 
that  can  hardly  be  reached,  yet  a  number  lie  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  not  a  few 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  in  the  English  Channel, 
where  they  can  easily  be  reached  by  German  and 
English  salvage  ships,  while  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  Norwegian  waters  some  lie  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  deep  and  others  are  only  forty 
yards   deep. 


One  would  infer  from  Councillor*  Stock- 
ert's  discussion  that  international  law  Is 
still  remembered  in  Germany  as  an  ancient 
science  now  of  academic  interest  only.  He 
gravely  reverts  again  and  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  who  has  property  rights  to  the  sunken 
ships  and  cargo.  "Is  it  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
or  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  the  insurance 
company  which  pays  for  the  loss,  the  nation 
under  whose  flag  the  ship  sails,  the  nation 
which  sunk  it  as  its  prize  of  war,  and  which, 
according  to  prize  courts,  ought  to  pay  dam- 
ages to  the  actual  owner,  or  Is  the  ship  and 
cargo  regarded  as  without  owner,  belonging 
to  whosoever  raises  it  from  the  sea?  This 
latter  view,  the  writer  states.  Is  the  view  of 
many  professional  men.  A  professor  of  the 
University  of  Vienna  has  asked  for  an  in- 
ternational ruling  on  this  question.  He  says 
that  the  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  If  the 
ship  lies  In  the  three-mile  zone  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  any  nation  to  raise  it  except 
the  owner  of  those  waters.  He  then  naively 
remarks:  "As  to  the  question  of  where  the 
sunken  ships  actually  lie,  it  is  likely  that  the 
German  and  Austrian  military  authorities 
have  the  best  information." 

It  appears  that  a  company  has  already  been 
organized  In  Germany  with  a  capital  of  five 
million  marks  ($1,250,000)  for  raising  ships. 

Councillor  Stockert  concludes  with  the 
optimistic  observation  that  the  U-boat  should 
itself  be  able  to  salvage  a  part  of  the  Immense 
value  of  cargo  that  it  has  sunk. 
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INDIA'S  HOME  RULE— A  PROBLEM 

THERE  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  carried  out  in  practise.  Its  ultimate  success  or 
British  statesmen  are  gradually  realiz-  J^^'V^^  ^j^^  ^^P^"^  «"  ^he  Indians  themselves. 
,  .  f  1     •       •  1       ^  If  gives  them  real  work  to  do,  and  it  makes  them 

ing  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  some  re-  ^accountable  for  how  they  do  it.  Great  will  be  the 
forms  in  the  government  of  India.  Not  responsibility  of  those  whom  the  report  calls  "the 
long  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Montagu  politically  minded  classes."  If,  rejecting  once  and 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  went  ^?'  ^^}  ^h^  dangerous  counsels  of  impatient  yi- 
,  "^  ,       .  T^-     1  1  sionaries  and  bitter  fanatics,  they  respond  whole- 

to  that  country  to  study  its  political  prob-  heartedly  to  this  generous  appeal,  the  trust  placed 
lem  on  the  spot.  On  his  return  to  London  in  them  will  be  justified,  and  India  will  be 
he  made  public  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  carried  a  long  stage  forward  along  the  road  on 
report   for   public   criticism    and    suggestion.      ^^^^h  ^^  ^'^  pledged  to  set  her  feet. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  sums  The   mind  of  England   is   fast   changing, 

as  is  changing  also  the  mind 
of  the  world.  The  British  La- 
bor party  has  recently  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  Home  Rule  for  India. 
And  Dr.  Lefroy,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  high- 
est British  dignitary  in  India, 
is  quoted  by  India  (London) 
as  having  said  in  his  Inter- 
cession Day  sermon  in  the 
Calcutta  Cathedral: 

We  stand  for  the  right  of  na- 
tions to  live  and  grow  according 
to  their  God-given  nature,  whether 
they  are  great  or  small.  Here 
again  we  must  keep  our  own  con- 
sciences clear.  We  have  become 
the  paramount  power  in  India  by 
a  series  of  conquests  in  which  we 
used  Indian  soldiers  and  Indian 
allies.  We  have  remained  the 
paramount  power  in  India  because 
the  Indian  people  needed  our  pro- 
tection against  foreign  foes  and 
against  internal  disorder. 

We  must  now  look  at  our 
paramount  position  in  the  light 
of  our  own  war  ideals.  The  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India  must  aim  at 
giving  India  opportunities  of  self- 
development  according  to  the  nat- 
ural   bent    of    its    peoples.      With 


up  the  salient  points  of  the 
recommendations  to  Parlia- 
ment: 

The  scheme  contemplates  the 
creation  of  provincial  legislatures, 
composed  of  representatives  di- 
rectly chosen;  a  viceregal  legisla- 
ture for  all  India,  comprising  a 
legislative  assembly  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  State ;  an  Indian  Privy 
Council  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  Council  of  Princes.  With 
the  reservation  of  certain  matters 
to  the  provincial  executive  coun- 
cils, each  comprising  the  governor 
and  two  members,  "the  largest 
measure  of  independence  com- 
patible with  the  authority  of  the 
vice-regal  legislatures"  is  prom- 
ised to  the  provinces. 

The  principle  of  election  is  also 
extended  liberally  in  the  choice  of 
the  vice-regal  legislature.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  100  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  fifty,  members  of  the 
Council  of  State  are  to  be  elected. 
Ten  years  after  the  proposed  new 
system  has  been  established,  a 
commission  is  to  be  appointed  to 
"resurvey  the  whole  political  sit- 
uation," and  determine  what  fur- 
ther powers,  If  any,  may  properly 
be  relinquished  to  the  native  gov- 
ernments. Similar  commissions 
are  thereafter  to  be  appointed  at 
least  every  twelve  years. 


AIR.  EDWIN  S.  MONTAGU,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 


this  In  view,  the  first  object  of  its 

rulers  must  be  to  train  Indians  in  self-government. 

r         1  .  ^f  ^^   ^"'"    away   from    any   such   application   of 

The  reason  for  these  recommendations  for      our  principles  to  this  country,  it  Is  but  hypocrisy 

consideration  in  Parliament  is  thus  succinctly      ^o  come  before  God  with  the  plea  that  our  cause 


set  forth  in  the  preface  of  the  report: 

Declarations  of  both  our  own  and  American 
statesmen  concerning  the  liberalizing  of  the  aims 
of  the  Allies  have  given  new  force  and  vitality 
to  the  growing  demand  among  the  progressive 
section  of  the   Indian   people  for  self-government. 

Says  the  London   Times: 

Altogether  the  report  offers  a  bold  scheme  of 
constructive  statesmanship  which  requires  very 
close  study,  for  only  very  close  study  can  show 
how  far  the  principles  laid  down   are   effectively 


is  the  cause  of  liberty. 

The  task  of  the  British  administration  in 
India  lias  been  much  simplified  by  the  re- 
conciliation between  the  Hindus  and  the 
Mohammedans.  It  liappened  about  three 
3 ears  ago  when  the  Hindu  and  the  Moham- 
medan leaders  of  public  opinion  represent- 
ing the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the 
All-India  IVIoslcm  League  met  together  like 
brothers  and  drew  up  a  common  platform 
for  the  political  reforms  of  India.     At  the 
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last  sessions  of  the  League  and  the  Congress 
in  Calcutta,  the  Hindus  and  the  Moham- 
medans were  taking  active  part  in  each 
other's  deliberations.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  IVIohammedan  Educational  Con- 
ference even  elected  an  Orthodox  Brahmin, 
Sir  Ashutosh  JMukhopadhya,  as  its  president. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Mohammedans  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.  In  fact, 
the  Moslem  League  was  started  to  counter- 
act the  political  activities  of  the  Congress. 
But  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war  the  same  League  is  doing  politics  with 
a  vengeance.  Said  the  Hon.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Jinnah,  the  president  of  the  League,  at  its 
last  annual  conference  in  December,  1917, 
as  quote-d  in  the  India?i  Review   (Madras)  : 

Is  India  fit  for  freedom?  We- who  are  present 
here  to-da}-  know  full  well  that  from  the  Indian 
standpoint  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Our 
critics  would  probably  challenge  our  conviction. 
Our  only  reply  to  them  would  be  to  go  forward 
and  put  the  matter  to  the  proof.  After  all,  what 
is  the  test  of  fitness?  If  we  turn  to  history,  we 
find  that  in  the  past,  only  such  people  have  been 
fit  for  freedom  who  fought  for  it  to  attain  it.  We 
are  living  in  different  times.  Peace  has  its  vic- 
tories. We  are  fighting  and  can  only  fight  con- 
stitutional battles.  This  peaceful  struggle  is  not 
and  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  quality  of  vigor 
and  sacrifice. 

The  Mahommadi  (Calcutta),  a  Moham- 
medan paper,  says  thus  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy  article  on  the  Hindu-Mohammedan 
problem : 

Be  the  result  of  Mr.  Montagu's  visit  to  India 
what  it  may,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  our  countrymen  are 
leaping  with  the  hope  of  great  administrative 
changes  for  the  better  government  of  the  country. 
It  is  quite  natural.  Even  a  flitting  expectation  of 
freedom   is   heavenly  to   a   dependent   nation. 

Replying  to  the  anti-Home  Rule  argu- 
ments of  some  of  the  Mohammedans — argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  if  self-government  is 
granted  to  India,  the  Mohammedans  would 
be  simply  crushed  under  the  burden  of  the 
superior  numerical,  educational,  and  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  Hindus,  the  same  jour- 
nal continues: 

When  complete  self-government  is  established 
in  the  country  then  everybody  will  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  holding  oflice  in  both  the  executive  and 
judicial  departments.  There  will  be  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  branches  of  adminis- 
tration. And  the  entire  country  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  elected  representatives  of  different 
interests.  Local  self-government  will  be  enjoyed 
bv  all.  .  .  .  The  country  will  be  governed  by 
all.   .    .    . 


If  the  Mohammedans  are  afraid,  then  the  Hin- 
dus too  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of.  They  may 
naturally  think  it  was  just  a  handful  of  Moham- 
medan Arabs,  approximately  about  five  or  seven 
hundred  thousand,  came  out  of  Arabia  and  es- 
tablished their  supremacy  in  distant  corners  of 
the  globe.  And  it  was  their  handful  of  Moghul 
and  Pathan  descendants  that  poured  into  India 
and  subjugated  this  vast  country.  To-day  there 
are  70,000,000  Mohammedans  in  India.  Then  a 
fear  may  naturally  take  possession  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Hindus  that  if  these  Indian  Mohammedans 
get  a  slight  chance,  they  will  certainly  seek  again 
to  establish  their  supremacy  over  the  Hindus. 
Who  can  gainsay  this?  »  .  .  But  when  the  Hin- 
dus, like  true  patriots  and  real  heroes,  never 
think  of  those  dangers  and  are  seeking  the  good 
of  our  beloved  country,  then  such  fears  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  Mohammedans  are  both  im- 
proper and  illegitimate.  Nay,  this  is  arrant  cow- 
ardice, and  we  must  crush,  root  and  branch,  any 
cowardice  in  us.  The  Mohammedans  must  un- 
derstand that  we  are  fully  qualified  to  rule  our- 
selves. The  Mohammedans  ruled  the  world  for 
a  thousand  years.  Now,  if  we,  their  descendants, 
feel  afraid  to  get  self-government  even  within 
the  British  Empire  (like  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand)  and  think  ourselves  to  be  disqual- 
ified for  the  task,  then  we  certainly  would  dis- 
grace and  humiliate  and  throw  darkness  over  the 
glorified   and   hallowed   faces  of   our   forefathers. 

On  the  other  hand,  so  well-informed  a 
journal  as  the  London  Spectator  declares 
that  there  is  an  enormous  volume  of  opinion 
in  India  itself  against  any  such  reform  such 
as  Mr.  Montagu  proposes. 

The  protest  of  certain  low-caste  Hindu 
elements  against  the  Montagu  home  rule 
scheme  is  voiced  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''Indian  Opposition 
to  Home  Rule:  What  the  British  Public 
Ought  to  Know": 

The  higher  castes  are  determined  to  maintain 
mtact  their  sucial  predominance,  founded  on  re- 
ligious theories  and  supported  by  all  the  super- 
stitions of  the  dark  ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
awakened  by  the  spread  of  Western  ideas  in  this 
country,  the  lower  classes  have  begun  to  chafe  at 
the  irritating  distinctions  of  caste  under  which 
they  are  condemned  to  perpetual  inferiority.  In 
this  respect,  our  society  stands  to-day  where  Euro- 
pean society  stood  on  the  eve  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Reformation.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
the  introduction  of  purely  democratic  forms  of 
government  is  bound  to  concentrate  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  castes,  while  the 
lower  castes  would  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  consequence  of  any  such  measure  unless 
every  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the  power  to  legis- 
late and  control  the  Executive  is  effectively  shared 
by  all  sections  of  the  population.  ...  If  the  ma- 
jorities in  the  proposed  legislative  councils  are  to 
consist  of  persons  who  will  be  typical  of  the 
majorities  in  the  more  literate  castes,  the  fate  of 
the  vast  masses  of  people  who  fill  the  lower 
strata  of  our  society  will  be  sealed  for  all  time. 
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CHINA'S  NEGLECTED  MONUMENTS 


Photograph  by  Yvette  Borup  Andiewb 

GATE  AT  THE  OLD  CITY  OF  TALI-FU  IN   YUNNAN 
(Trees  are   growing  from  the  upper  parts   of  this  historic   structure;   it  will 

soon  be  a  ruin) 


WHILE  the  architectural  treasures  of 
Europe  are  suffering  from  the  ravages 
of  war,  neglect  and  vandalism  are  producing 
no  less  lamentable  results  among  venerable 
masterpieces  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in 
China.  To  cosmopolitan  lovers  of  the  beau- 
tiful an  article  by  Mr.  Roy  Chapman  An- 
drews in  the  American  Museu7Ji  Journal 
(New  York),  on  "China's  Ancient  Monu- 
ments," will  provide  shocks  as  painful  as 
those  gathered  from  the  record  of  bombard- 
ments in  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  Italy. 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  President  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  of  the  Chinese  Republic  in  1914  by  fifty- 
two  American  institutions  of  art,  learning,  and 
humanity.  The  immediate  result  was  the  promul- 
gation of  an  edict  making  legal  recognition  of 
China's  monuments  and  antiquities  and  urging 
national  cooperation  in  their  preservation.  More- 
over, the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  through  their  ministers  at 
Peking,  instructed  their  consuls  throughout  China 
to  use  all  possible  endeavors  to  further  the  sup- 
pression of  vandalism  on  the  part  of  their  citizens. 

Unfortunately  political  conditions  in 
China  soon  nullified  this  excellent  step,  and 
in  the  subsequent  chaos  the  despoiling  of 
China's  monuments  and  antiquities  has  pro- 
gressed unchecked.  "In  the  last  ten  years," 
says  Mr.  Andrews,  "foreign  collectors  have 
visited  many  remote  corners  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  on  a  systematic  search  for  objects 
of  art  or  archicological  value,  and  the  menace 
to  the  records  of  China's  ancient  civih/.ation 
has    assumed    alarming    proportions."       Tiic 


Chinese  themselves  have 
taken  part  in  this  work  of 
spoliation.  Last  but  not 
least,  to  the  damage  done  by 
man  has  been  added  that  due 
to  the  unchecked  operations 
of  nature ;  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  and  neglected  build- 
ings has  proceeded  apace.  In 
Peking 

the  Temple  of  Heaven,  with  its 
golden  dome  glowing  like  a 
great  ball  of  fire  above  the  pur- 
ple tiles  of  its  sloping  roof,  the 
white  marble  altar  open  to  the 
sky,  made  sacred  by  the  worship 
of  China's  most  illustrious  em- 
perors, the  beautiful  p'ai  Ion, 
and  the  marble  walks  belong  to 
China's  posterity  as  records  of 
her  ancient  glories.  But  such 
rare  treasures  need  care  to 
protect  them  from  the  ravages 
of  time  and  weather. 
When  I  visited  the  Temple  of  Heaven  less 
than  two  years  ago,  I  found  its  spacious  court- 
yards choked  with  uncut  grass  and  its  beautiful 
walks  and  tile-capped  walls  almost  obscured  by 
growing  weeds.  The  tiny  roots  were  slowly  but 
surely  accomplishing  their  deadly  work.  The 
marble  slabs  were  cracked,  the  tiles  broken,  and 
the  walls  crumbling;  the  great  round  temple  itself 
was  filled  with  dust  and  decay.  In  a  very  few 
decades  this  almost  sacred  spot  will  present  only 
a  heap  of  ruins  overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds, 
and  one  more  page  will  have  been  torn  from  the 
book  of  China's  history. 

The  ''Yellow  Temple,"  not  far  from  Peking, 
is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  near  the  capital. 
Here  are  buried  the  garments  of  a  holy  Tashi 
lama  who  came  as  an  ambassador  from  Tibet  to 
Peking.  It  was  the  lama  Panchan  Bogdo  from 
Tashi  Lumpo,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  1870. 
The  ashes  of  his  cremated  corpse  were  sent  to 
Tibet,  but  over  his  clothes  the  artist  emperor, 
Ch'ien  Lung,  erected  a  sti'ipa  in  old  Hindu  style, 
a  mausoleum  of  marble  and  gold.  When  I  visited 
it  first,  in  1912,  a  yellow-robed  priest  showed  me, 
with  sorrow  in  his  eyes,  the  atrocious  destruction 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  this  sacred  monument 
in  1900.  This  was  during  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
when  Japanese  -soldiers  wantonly  knocked  off  the 
heads  of  statues  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles  and 
damaged  bas-reliefs,  but  fortunately  only  a  small 
part  of  the  marvelous  detail  was  destroyed  by 
this  act  of  vandalism. 

On  my  second  visit,  in  1916,  after  an  absence 
of  four  years,  I  was  appalled  at  the  signs  of 
decay.  The  ancient  temple  of  gray  wood,  with 
faded  but  magnificent  columns,  yellow,  blue,  and 
green,  was  full  of  cracks  and  rifts.  It  was  al- 
ready leaning  and  seemed  about  to  fall.  In  place 
of  a  beautiful  p'ai  lou  which  formerly  faced  the 
stiipa,  lay  a  heap  of  plaster,  stone,  and  yellow 
tile.  It  is  a  vcrv,  very  old  temple  but  with  a 
little  care  could  still  be  made  to  stand   for  vears. 
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The  numerous  iine  photographs  with 
which  Mr.  Chapman's  article  is  illustrated 
include  views  of  buildings  whose  aspect  has 
long  been  familiar  to  us  of  the  Occident, 
from  their  frequent  representation  in  books 
of  travel,  encyclopaedias,  and  schoolbooks ; 
but  the  air  of  dilapidation  that  invests  them 
is  a  novelt5\  They  painfully  reenforce  such 
descriptions  as  the  following: 

The  Hall  of  Classics  is  a  group  of  temple-like 
buildings  in  a  large  garden  where  the  text  of 
Chinese  classics  is  kept  engraved  on  stone  tablets. 
There  is  a  wonderful  p'ai  Ion,  and  in  the  center 
of  a  beautiful   lake  surrounded  bv  a   marble   bal- 


ustrade stands  a  splendid  temple.  It  is  the 
"Hall  of  Meditation,"  but  now  is  deserted  and 
covered  with  dust;  dust  is  everywhere,  blown 
in  from  the  Gobi  desert  by  whirlwinds  from  the 
north.  "  The  fine  desert  sand  is  powdered  thickly 
over  the  stately  throne  and  paneled  screen,  and 
has  dulled  the  color  of  the  red-lacquered  wood 
and  golden  ornaments.  In  other  halls  stand  clas- 
sical texts  engraved  on  stone,  but  between  the 
sacred  tablets  are  piles  of  boards  and  benches. 
An  atmosphere  of  neglect,  decay,  and  dilapidation 
rests  on  the  Temple  of  Confucius.  Not  only  is 
the  material  dust  of  the  Gobi  desert  sprinkled 
over  it,  but  something  like  mental  dust  as  well, 
and  one  leaves  it  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that 
China's  most  precious  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
beauty  are  left  untended  to  perish  from  the  earth. 


WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH,  INTER- 
PRETER OF  SOCIAL  CHRISTIANITY 


LAST  month  we  noted  in  these  pages  the 
death  of  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
who  had  devoted  much  constructive  thought 
to  concrete  problems  of  social  Christianity. 
Before  our  magazine  had  reached  its  readers 
news  came  of  the  untimely  death  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  of  Professor  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  who  in  recent  years  had  shared  with 
Dr.  Gladden,  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  and 
others  the  leadership  of  American  thought 
upon  these  questions. 

In  the  Survey  (New  York)  for  August  3, 
Dr.  Graham  Tavlor  characterizes  Professor 


DR.    WALTER   RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Rauschenbusch  as  ''the  foremost  interpreter 
of  contemporary  social  Christianity."  "He, 
more  than  any  of  its  contemporary  exponents, 
made  the  social  ideal,  interpretation,  and  ap- 
plication of  Christianity  orthodox.  And  he 
did  this  notwithstanding  his  outspoken  econ- 
omic radicalism  and  his  open  advocacy  of 
socialism." 

Dr.  Rauschenbusch,  whose  father  had  emi- 
grated from  Germany  to  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  found  his 
first  field  of  work  among  the  tenement-house 
dwellers  of  New  York  City.  On  return- 
ing to  work  too  soon  after  an  illness,  he 
lost  his  hearing  and  falling  back  upon  his 
scholastic  tastes  and  abilities,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  by  lectures  and  writings  reached 
a  worldwide  audience. 

Dr.  Taylor  notes  that  while  the  earlier 
writings  of  Rauschenbusch  have  spread  every- 
where among  free  people,  through  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  and  Japanese  translations,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world,  in  Germany  they  have  not  yet  found 
a  publisher.  He  was  rarely  able  to  get  "that 
sense  of  spiritual  consent  and  harmony  in 
discussing  social  and  political  questions  with 
German  intellectuals  which  I  had  in  similar 
discussions  with  French  and  Swiss  scholars." 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Rauschenbusch, 
says  Dr.  Taylor  in  conclusion, 

"the  whole  church  loses  one  of  its  most  fearless 
thinkers,  the  Christian  social  movement  one  of 
its  most  widely  recognized  and  deeply  beloved 
leaders,  and  the  international  social  democracy 
a  living  link  connecting  its  economic  ideals  with 
those  spiritual  resources  upon  which  their  realiza- 
tion  depends." 
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COSTUME  DESIGNING  FROM 

MATERIAL 


MUSEUM 


\ 


A  FASH  ION  article  in  a  scientific  jour- 
nal necessarily  possesses  the  charm  of 
novelty.  The  contribution  of  Mr.  M.  D.  C. 
Crawford,  design  editor  of  Women's  Wear, 
to  the  last  number  of  the  American  Museum 
Journal  claims  attention  not  only  because  of 
its  novel  location,  but  because  it  presents  a 
record  of  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  art 
movement,  having  its  center  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York. 
The  numerous  attractive  costume  designs 
with  which  the  article  is  illustrated  contain 
such  titles  as  these: 

A  house  coat  of  silk  duvetyn,  decorated  with 
hand  embroidery  and  trimmed  with  fur.  This 
costume  was  designed  from  a  Koryak  fur  coat 
in  the  collection  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural  History. 

A  dinner  gown,  or  negligee,  embroidered  in 
wool.  The  method  of  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
belt  was  suggested  by  girdles  from  the  Goajiro 
Indians  in  the  museum's  collections  from  northern 
Colombia. 

Linen  sport  dress  with  crocheted  decoration. 
The  idea  of  the  blouse  was  taken  from  the 
Philippine  collections. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  introduce 
the  statement  that  some  of  the  leading  de- 
signers of  costume  in  New  York  City  are 
now  seeking  inspiration,  not  in  Paris,  but  in 
the  material  gathered  at  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  from  remote  peo- 
ples, and  notably  from  those  which  we  class 
as  more  or  less  "primitive."  Designers  of 
fabrics  have  adopted  a  similar  expedient. 

In  reference  to  the  pictures  accompanying 
his  article  the  author  says: 

In  examining  the  illustrations,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  article  deals  neither  with  a 
theory  nor  with  a  promise  of  the  future,  but  with 
an  accomplished  commercial  fact.  It  is  intended 
as  a  practical  demonstration  of  a  very  impor- 
tant development  in  the  costume  industry  in 
America. 

Above  and  beyond  the  artistic  merit  of  these 
costumes,  however,  they  illustrate  in  a  definite 
manner  a  very  important  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  and  public  usefulness  of  the 
American  Museum.  Every  single  garment  in  the 
collection  was  founded  on  a  specimen  in  the  col- 
lections of  this  museum.  In  certain  instances,  the 
inspiration  is  perhaps  difficult  to  trace,  but  in 
others  it  is  quite  obvious.  These  garments  repre- 
sent the  first  fruits  of  what  I  may  term  "creative 
research"  by  the  American  costume  industry.  The 
documents  in  the  museum  were  studied  with  the 
view  of  applying  ideas,  either  in  decoration  or  in 
line,   to   modern   costumes.     Instead   of   the   usual 


From  tlie  Ami  i  n-ayi  Museum  Journal 

A   MODERN   COSTUME   SUGGESTED  BY   MUSEUM 

MATERIAL 

(A  class  of  adA^anced  students  in  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  under  Miss  Ruth  Wilmot,  instruc- 
tor of  costume  design,  has  created  many  modern  gar- 
ments along  lines  of  form  and  decoration  suggested  by 
a  study  of  specimens  in  the  American  Museum.  The 
success  of  Miss  Wilmot's  work  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  garments  have  found  ready  sale 
among  professional  designers) 

method  of  importing  modern  foreign  costumes 
(themselves  based,  generally,  on  foreign  museum 
collections),  oui^  designers,  familiar  with  the 
practical  needs  of  to-day,  have  gone  direct  to 
original  documents  for  their  inspiration.  The 
work,  therefore,  marks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant movements  in  the  development  of  a  truly 
American  type  of  industrial   art. 

Miss  Ruth  Wilmot,  instructor  in  costume 
design  in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Colinn- 
bia  Uiu'versity,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement.     The  other  designers  mentioned 
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in  the  article  are  connected  with  well-known 
firms  dealing  in  women's  costumes. 

With  regard  to  the  similar  development 
among  fabric  designers  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Crawford  says: 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  that  this 
work  has  continued  steadily,  that  the  results  have 
been   not   only   artistically   but   also   commercrally 


successful.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  designs 
in  printed  silks  and  cottons  now  on  the  market 
owe  their  origin  to  some  specimen  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum.  Not  a  day  passes  but  I  see  some 
textile  design  either  worn  in  a  garment  or  on  dis- 
play in  a  shop  window  that  owes  its  origin  to 
museum  inspiration.  Thus  the  museum  has  been 
responsible  not  only  for  commercial  prosperity 
but  also,  by  the  character  of  the  designs,  for  an 
improvement  in  national  taste. 


THE  WORLD'S  COAL  SITUATION 


A  GENERAL  survey  of  the  coal  indus- 
try during  the  war  is  presented  in  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy  (University  of 
Chicago)  by  William  Notz. 

A  table  given  by  Mr.  Notz  shows  that 
coal  production  in  most  of  the  large  coal- 
producing  countries  has  decreased  consider- 
ably since  1913.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  and  Belgium  show  greatly 
reduced  annual  outputs.  In  the  United 
States,  Japan,  China,  Spain,  and  Holland  the 
pre-war  level  was  either  maintained  or  in- 
creased. Canada  shows  a  slight  decrease. 
In  all  countries  the  chief  causes  for  the  de- 
cline in  coal  production  were  lack  of  labor 
and  inability  to  move  coal  from  the  mines 
owing  to  car  shortage.  Strikes,  inefficient 
labor,  scarcity  of  machinery  and  pit  timber 
were  other  contributing  causes.  The  de- 
crease in  French,  Belgian,  and  Russian  coal 
production  was  caused  by  the  German  mili- 
tary invasion  of  large  parts  of  the  coal  fields 
in  those  countries. 


the  war  the  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  has  increased,  while  Great  Britain's 
and  Germany's  production  decreased,  indi- 
cates that  the  lead  of  the  United  States  is 
growing  greater. 

Transportation  soon  became,  next  to  pro- 
duction, the  most  important  problem  in  con- 
nection with  the  coal  situation.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  whole  question  of  supplying 
the  world's  needs  of  coal  depends  largely 
upon  shipping  facilities.  As  one  means  of 
relieving  railroad  traffic  congestion  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  have 
established  zone  systems.  Each  country  was 
divided  into  areas  or  zones,  the  interchange 
of  coal  between  producing  areas  was  re- 
stricted, and  consuming  districts  allotted 
specific  sources  of  supply. 

All  over  the  world  a  shortage  of  labor  has 
developed  in  the  coal  fields. .  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  the  mistake  was  made  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Canada  of 
drawing   heavily    upon    the   coal    miners   for 


Coal    Production    ix    the    Leading    Coal-producing    Countries    of    the 


1913  1914 

United    States    570,048,125  513,525,477 

Great   Britain    287,698,617  265,664,393 

Germany       278,627,497  245,482,135 

Austria-Hungary     59,647,957                

France     40,843,618  29,786,505 

Russia     35,500,674                

Belgium    22,847,000                

Japan     21,315,962  21,293,419 

India 18,163,856                

China     15,432,200                

Canada. 15,012,178  13,637,529 

Spain    4,731,647  4,424,439 

Holland     2,064,608            •    .. 


1915 
531,619,487 
253,206,081 
235,082,000 


1916 

585,372,568 
256,348,351 


World 

1917 
621,409,629 
248,473,119 


19,908,000 
27,820,632 
15,930,000 
20,490,747 
17,103,932 
18,000,000 
13,267,023 
4,686,753 
2,333,000 


30,896,388 
21,477,000 
13,622,400 


28,558,719 
28,960,000 
13,266,760 


22,901,580 
17,254,309 


14,483,395 
5,588,594 
2,656,000 


14,015,588 


In  a  statement  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1915  the  total  world's 
production  of  coal  in  1913  was  estimated  at 
1,478.000,000  short  tons.  Of  this,  the 
United  States,  the  largest  coal-producing 
country  of  the  world,  alone  produced  about 
38  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  22  per  cent.,  and 
Germany  20  per  cent.     The  fact  that  during 


service  m  the  army.  Later  the  same  mistake 
was  made  by  the  United  States,  but  thou- 
sands of  -American  coal  miners  had  already 
left  the  coal  fields  for  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  munition  factories,  where  the  wages 
ranged  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
coal  fields.  The  labor  shortage  in  the  min- 
ing regions  is  still  regarded  as  serious. 
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SHALL  AMERICANS  BUILD  THE 
CHANNEL  TUNNEL? 


THOSE  among  our  readers  who  may 
have  assumed  that  the  project  for  a  tun- 
nel, between  England  and  France  was  dead, 
or  at  least  moribund  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  will  be  undeceived  by  reading  General 
Francis  V.  Greene's  presentation  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  current  number  of  the  Yale 
Review. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  French 
Government  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
the  project,  and  while  the*  latest  utterance 
of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject, 
made  on  August  16,  1917,  was  to  the  effect 
that  "it  is  not  practicable  to  proceed  further 
in  the  matter  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,"  yet  the  press  of  both  London  and 
Paris  during  the  past  year  has  taken  the  op- 
posite view  and  General  Greene  thinks  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  only  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  at 
the  present  time  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  money  and  the  labor. 

American  engineers  and  contractors,  ac- 
cording to  General  Greene,  have  studied  the 
problem  and  are  convinced  of  its  feasibility. 
It  has  even  been  seriously  proposed  that  the 
United  States  Government  itself  should  un- 
dertake the  work,  with  the  consent,  of 
course,  of  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments. 

The  engineering  proposition  in  its  present 
stage  is  this:  To  construct  under  the  English 
Channel  two  tunnels  of  approximately  the 
same  size  and  character  as  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  extend  under 
the  Hudson  River,  Manhattan  Island,  and 
the  East  River ;  and  to  use  them  for  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight  without 
changing  cars  or  breaking  bulk. 

The  geological  conditions  at  the  Straits 
of  Dover  are  declared  by  General  Greene 
to  be  more  favorable  than  under  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers.  Most  eminent  geologists 
and  engineers  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  studied  tiicm  thoroughly 
for  many  years.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Channel  the  maximum  depth  is  about  160 
feet,  and  the  bed  or  bottom  is  a  stratum  of 
gray  chalk  about  200  feet  thick  and  impervi- 
ous to  water.  The  tunnel  will  be  m  this  chalk 
from  shore  to  shore  protected  from  subma- 
rines and  mines  by  more  than  100  feet  of 
rock  and  the  water  above  it. 

Sept.— 7 


The  rock  is  as  soft  as  soapstone,  and  while 
impervious  to  water  it  can  be  excavated  very 
rapidly  and  without  blasting  by  cutting, 
sawing,  or  scraping  machines.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  from  this  that  construc- 
tion difficulties  are  much  less  serious  than  in 
the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  East 
Rivers. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  two  tunnels,  each 
eighteen  feet  in  internal  diameter,  shall  be 
lined  with  cast  iron  and  concrete  and  con- 
nected with  the  railways  of  France  and 
Belgium  at  a  point  midway  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  and  with  the  English  rail- 
ways at  a  point  near  Dover.  The  total 
length  of  each  line  is  thirty-seven  miles,  of 
which  thirty-two  miles  are  in  tunnel  and 
twenty-four  miles  under  water.  The  rails 
at  the  lowest  point  are  325  feet  below  water 
level.  The  maximum  grade  for  a  short  dis- 
tance is  ninety-five  teet  per  mile.  The  pre- 
vailing grade  is  twenty-six  feet  per  mile. 

The  estimate  of  six  years  and  a  half  for 
completion  was  based  on  tunneling  expe- 
rience prior  to  1882,  but  American  engineers 
think  that  with  modern  methods  of  cutting 
and  handling  the  material,  this  can  be  re- 
duced to  perhaps  less  than  four  years. 
The  total  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $80,- 
000,000,  but  that  figure  was  reached  in  1913 
and  there  are  no  estimates  available  based 
on  present  war  conditions. 

After  advancing  various  reasons  why  the 
United  States  as  well  as  her  Allies  should 
be  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Channel 
tunnel.  General  Greene  proceeds  to  show 
that  it  would  be  practicable  for  this  country 
even  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  en- 
gage in  an  operation  of  this  kind.  He  points 
out  that  there  are  in  America  many  engi- 
neers and  contractors  who  are  not  employed 
in  war  activities,  who  are  not  of  conscription 
age,  and  who  are  available  for  such  work. 
The  common  laborers,  he  says,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  selection  from  among  the  German 
prisoners,  or  by  importations  from  China, 
India,  or  Spain.  The  machinery  can  be  fur- 
nished by  America,  and  the  financing  must 
be  done  by  our  Government  or  under  its 
sanction  and  guarantee.  When  finished,  the 
ownership  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
British  and  French  governments  on  terms 
previously  agreed  upon. 
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WOULD  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  WORK? 


THE  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  which 
should  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  se- 
cure peace  for  the  world,  is  specially  allur- 
ing, and  commands  public  attention  in  this 
time  of  ravage  and  slaughter.  Yet  it  is  but 
fair  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  its  op- 
ponents. In  the  opening  article  of  a  late 
issue  of  Le  Correspondant  (Paris),  Olof 
Hoijer  gives  us  his  reasons,  based  upon  his- 
tory and  actual  conditions,  as  he  sees  them, 
w^hy  such  a  league  could  not  accomplish  what 
its  advocates  claim,  desirable  as  are  their 
objects. 

A  league  of  that  kind,  he  says,  seems  to 
proclaim  the  end  of  fratricidal  wars,  to 
mark  the  advent  of  a  new  era,  where  the 
nations  will  live  side  by  side  in  friendly 
rivalry,  striding  forward  in  creative  prog- 
ress— that  is  what  the  apostles  of  the  new 
religion  proclaim  in  eloquent  words.  Ex- 
perience shows  us,  however,  that  the  moral 
beauty  of  a  project  does  not  suffice  to  assure 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of 
history. 

To-day  the  principle  of  nationalities — 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  League  of  Nations — 
commands  great  public  favor,  but  that  is 
not  always  a  proof  of  truth  or  infallibility. 
Many  eminent  thinkers  see  in  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
mutual  comprehension  of  nations.  The 
writer  proceeds  to  examine  what  are  the 
elements  supposed  to  constitute  a  nation — 
geographic,  racial,  economic,  unity  of  lan- 
guage, common  memories  of  achievement 
and  sufferings. 

History  teaches  us  that  nations  in  order  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  theniselves  have  always  had  to 
pass  through  bloody  conflicts.  The  principle  of 
nationality,  then,  is  not  an  automatic  instrument 
of  peace  and  harmony.  .  .  .  Not  being  univer- 
sally accepted,  we  should  have  to  resort  to  war 
to  establish  it  as  a  basic  principle  of  interna- 
tional law — which  would  be  contrary  to  its  aim, 
which  is  essentially  pacific.  .  .  .  Thus  the  very 
constitution  of  the  world  upon  the  principle  of 
nationalities  presupposes  war  for  its  realization. 
In  short,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  it  the  sole 
guiding  principle  of  international  policy.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  given  due  place,  for  to  disregard  na- 
tional aspirations  would  be  still  more  unwise. 
.  .  .  But  is  there  no  way  to  dispel  this  anarchy 
of  the  nations;  a  way  which  would  avoid  these 
murderous,  wasteful  conflicts?  According  to  some 
publicists  and  statesmen  that  way  would  be  a 
League  of  Nations.  What  is  this  new  formula 
of  international  happiness?  Is  it  a  new  idea? 
If  not,  what  does  past  experience  teach?   .    .    . 


We  see  the  first  three  centuries  of  modern  times 
filled  with  bloody  wars  between  the  European 
states.  The  sentiment  of  nationality,  far  from 
leading  to  peace,  was  a  powerful  incentive  to 
fierce  wars  of  ambition.  As  a  reaction  from  the 
anarchy  which  at  times  seemed  the  bankruptcy 
of  European  civilization,  many  thinkers  dreamt 
of  a  Cosmopolis,  an  indestructible  union.  Charles  V. 
essayed  to  carry  out  the  idea,  but  in  vain. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions arose.  In  place  of  a  Europe  absolutely 
united,  a  vast  Cosmopolis,  it  was  hoped  to  found 
a  League  of  Nations,  which  would  satisfy  both 
national  aspirations  and  the  profound  desires  for 
a  European  union.  As  far  as  balancing  the  vari- 
ous states  while  they  should  labor  for  a  common 
peace  and  civilization,  it  was  obviously  a  chimer- 
ical scheme,  for  states  arise,  grow,  and  perish 
like  individuals.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  great 
iiiternational  treaties  are  rarely,  if  ever,,  defini- 
tive. They  are  the  result  of  diplomatic  or  other 
battles,  and  the  vanquished  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tune occasion  to  annul  its  unfavorable  provisions. 
And  a  treaty  which  when  agreed  upon  may  seem 
very  just,  may  become  unsuitable  with  time  owing 
to  changed  conditions. 

But  why  not  resort  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
backed  up  by  the  armed  force  of  a  League  of 
Nations?  One  may  justly  be  somewhat  skeptical 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  solution.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, "vital  interests,"  a  country's  existence  or  its 
honor,  are  at  issue,  the  nations  regard  themselves 
the  sole  judges  and  masters.  Arbitration  serves 
as  a  precious  instrument  for  those  ivho  desire 
peace,  but  it  is  absolutely  incapable  of  preventing 
those  ivho  desire  tuar  from  engaging  in  it. 

The  writer  cites  various  historical  in- 
stances of  attempts  to  secure  permanent  in- 
ternational peace  which  ended  in  failure. 
Coming  down  to  recent  times,  he  says: 
From  1848  to  78  Europe  was  the  scene  of 
manifold  revolutions  and  wars.  When  in 
78  the  nations  of  Europe  met  at  the  great 
Congress  of  Berlin,  what  remained  of  the 
decisions  of  18 14-' 15,  proclaimed  inviolable, 
infallible  guarantees  of  a  lasting  peace  under 
the  august  protection  of  all  the  powers? 
Almost  nothing.  Moreover,  the  abolition  of 
those  treaties  was  necessary  and  useful. 

Thus  the  only  value  of  all  the  means 
conceived  to  organize  a  League  of  Nations 
rests  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who 
put  them  into  practice.  If  governments 
deem  war  necessary  and  feel  able  to  under- 
take it  with  success,  there  is  no  institution 
capable  of  preventing  them  automatically. 
In  that  case  there  is  but  one  effective  re- 
course— war  itself.  All  means  to  secure 
peace  end  in  that  paradox. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London), 
Mr.  J.  B.  Firth  discusses  ''An  Illusory 
League  of  Nations." 
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THE   ECONOMIC  ORGANIZATION   OF 

THE  ALLIES 


ONE  gets  a  realizing  sense  of  the  vast 
problem  of  supplying  the  war  needs 
of  the  allied  nations  in  a  detailed  article  con- 
tributed to  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue  de 
Paris,  by  D.  Serruys.  He  discusses  not  only 
present  necessities  but  the  economic  policy 
that  should  be  followed  after  the  great  strug- 
gle is  over.     He  says  in  part: 

Nations  allied  in  a  war  which  absorbs  the 
activities  of  most  of  the  adult  and  able-bodied, 
must  at  once  combine  their  resources,  adjust  their 
production  to  the  common  needs,  civil  or  military, 
resorting  to  importation  when  necessary,  do  their 
utmost  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  the 
equitable   distribution   of  commodities. 

Economic  concert  of  action,  so  essential  in  war, 
is  equally  essential  in  formulating  a  treaty  of 
peace.  What  the  Germans  mean  by  economic 
peace  the  Allies  have  learned  from  the  treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  latter  to  exchange  guarantees  to  cooperate 
after  the  war,  in  order  to  heal  their  wounds  as 
well   as  to  parry  new  thrusts. 

The  Entente  economic  organization,  projected 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  is  of  French-British 
origin.  Somewhat  later,  recognizing  the  onerous- 
ness of  maritime  transportation,  due  to  their  com- 
petition in  neutral  markets,  they  organized  the 
Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee,  As  a  result 
of  the  bad  harvests  of  1916,  the  Allies  conceived 
the  idea  of  creating  an  organism  whiffh  would 
shield  them  from  any  untoward  surprises.  The 
Wheat  Executive  was  charged  with  ascertaining 
the  resources  of  individual  Allies,  their  needs, 
with  procuring  and  distributing  wheat  and  fod- 
der where  needed.  Upon  this  model  other  execu- 
tive committees  were  created  for  the  purchase  in 
common  and  the  just  distribution  of  meats,  ani- 
mal  fats,   mineral   oils,    and   nitrates. 

England  was  the  first — in  November,  1917 — 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  extension  and  sys- 
tematizing of  inter-Allied  cooperation.  The 
United  States  at  once  on  entering  the  conflict 
exhibited  an  eagerness  'to  contribute  effectively 
to  the  economic  forces  of  the  Allies.  It  was  at 
the  Paris  conference,  December,  1917,  that  was 
established  the  present  economic  structure  of  the 
Allies.  The  methods  pursued  since  then  suffice 
for  the  economic  action  of  the  Allies  pending  the 
war,  while  at  the  same  time  paving  the  way  for 
the  economic  conditions  which  will  prevail  in 
peace. 

It  was  essentia!,  above  all,  that  the  mechanism 
should  be  simple  and  easily  managed.  The  clear 
mind  of  the  Latins,  the  practical  spirt  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  admirably  fitted  to  discern 
the   requisite  machinery   and   its  operation. 

The  common  use  of  resources  presupposes  two 
active  engines  only — the  one  to  secure  the  pur- 
chase of  products,  the  other,  their  transportation. 
All  else  is  but  a  preparation  or  control  of  these 
two  activities.  The  two  essential  parts  of  the 
inter-Allied  machinery,  then,  are  the  Inter-Allied 
Council    of   War    purchases    and    of   finance    and 


the  Allied  Council  of  Maritime  Transportation. 
The  former  compares  and  classifies  in  the  order 
of  their  urgency  the  demands  of  each  of  the 
Allies,  seeks  to  limit  them,  indicates  the  proper 
markets    and   methods    of    payment,    etc. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  results  of  the 
inter-allied  organization  is  the  substitution 
of  the  single  purchaser  for  the  competition 
which  prevailed  before  in  neutral  or  even  in 
Allied  countries.  Before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  the  unbridled  competition 
of  the  Allies  had  resulted  in  a  rise  in  prices 
there  which  reacted  upon  the  country  itself. 
In  the  case  of  certain  products  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  single  purchaser  for  competition 
has  already  produced  a  reduction  by  half,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  freight  rates. 

The  most  important  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  the  economic  system  of  the  Eqtente  is  the 
use  in  common  of  their  tonnage.  The  Allied 
Council  of  Maritime  Transportation  has  put 
an  end  to  the  growing  danger  of  a  periodical 
distribution  and  a  constant  adjustment,  of 
Allied  tonnage. 

The  nature  of  the  case  demands  that  each 
government  should  envisage  every  aspect  of 
national  economy. 

The  program  of  common  provisioning 
being  fixed,  there  follows  the  problem  of  exe- 
cution. The  Allied  economic  mechanism  is 
simple  because  it  admits  only  the  essential 
machinery.  It  has  been  solved  in  such  a 
manner  that  henceforth  all  the  members  of 
the  Entente  are  secure,  as  regards  their  eco- 
nomic life  and  the  pursuit  of  the  war,  from 
gaps  m  their  provisions,  from  surprises  which 
might  entail  disaster. 

It  should  be  recognized,  the  writer  urges, 
that  the  mechanism  adopted  ought  to  sur- 
vive the  war,  at  least  for  a  time.  We  would 
nullify  all  the  results  of  the  conflict  were  we 
suddenly  to  substitute  for  the  regime  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  which  constitutes  the  se- 
curity of  the  Entente,  a  regime  of  isolated 
action  and  competition.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  concerted  action  regarding  indus- 
trial production,  to  further  the  economic  life 
of  the  countries  most   ra\'aged   by   the  war. 

It  is  certain — the  writer  concludes — that 
a  League  of  Nations  would  find  in  an  eco- 
nomic organization  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Entente  tlie  most  effective  means  against 
preparation  for  any  new  assault  on  the  peace 
of  the  world. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  JUGOSLAVS  ? 


THE  name  Jugoslavs,  become  so  fami- 
liar of  late,  conveys  to  most  Americans 
no  definite  meaning.  Who  are  they? 
Where  is  their  abiding-place?  What  are 
their  aims?  are  questions  that  no  doubt 
spring  to  many  lips  on  hearing  the  words. 
An  illuminating  and  sympathetic  article  on 
the  subject  appears  irt  a  late  issue  of  La 
Revue  (Paris)  from  the  pen  of  H.  Maritch. 
He  shows  the  historic  continuity — a  pathetic 
and  impressive  recital — of  the  strivings  for 
an  independent  existence  of  this  long-suffer- 
ing people.  We  give  below  some  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  article : 

The  name  alone,  Jugoslavs  (jug  signify- 
ing south),  the  writer  remarks,  is  new,  dat- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. As  for  the  people,  it  has  existed  over 
a  thousand  years,  and  actually  occupies  a 
portion  of  Central  Europe  and  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula — a  territory  of  260,000  square 
kilometers  (about  100,000  square  miles — 
more  than  the  combined  areas  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania),  with  a 
compact  population  of  12,000,000  souls. 

The  future  Jugoslavia  would  embrace  the 
three  branches  of  the  Jugoslav  people:  Serbs, 
Croats,  Slovenes  (the  Slavs  inhabiting  vari- 
ous portions  of  Austria-Hungary)  ;  5,000,- 
000  of  them  form  the  independent  Kingdoms 
of  Serbia  and  Montenegro;  7,500,000  are 
under  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  The  latter 
are  divided  into  ten  administrative  groups, 
arranged  in  a  way  to  secure  their  subjection. 

Disregarding  the  arbitrary  Austrian  clas- 
sification, the  writer  analyzes  conditions  in 
the  seven  Jugoslav  divisions:  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Croatia-Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  Monte- 
negro, Serbia,  the  Slovene  regions,  and  the 
Serbian  section  of   Hungary. 

Nowhere  have  the  popular  traditions  been 
more  vividly  preserved  than  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  As  a  member  of  the  Bosnian 
Diet  remarked :  "Alsace-Lorraine  on  the 
west  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  on  the  east 
form  the  two  extreme  wings  of  Mittel 
Europa,  and  Austria-Hungary  has  pursued 
in  the  latter  a  policy  identical  with  that  of 
Prussia  in  Alsace-Lorraine."  Subject  to 
Hapsburg  rule,  Dalmatia  suffers  materially 
more  than  any  other  Jugoslav  province,  be- 
cause of  its  artificial  isolation  and  the  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  Austro  -  Mag>'ars. 
Montenegro  is  the  only  one  of  the  provinces 
that  has  never  been  under  foreign  rule. 


Serbia's  part  in  the  present  war  has 
aroused  universal  admiration.  She  is  the 
largest  of  the  Jugoslav  divisions,  with  her 
4,700,000  inhabitants.  The  Slovenes  occupy 
Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Styria,  in  Austria; 
of  these,  Carniola  is  ethically  homogeneous, 
with  491,000  Slovenes  in  a  population  of 
525,000. 

Just  as  the  Slovenes  of  Austria  resist 
German  oppression,  the  Serbians  of  Hun- 
gary  rebel  against  Magyar  influence.  They 
are  as  civilized  and  vigorous  as  their  op- 
pressors, and  refuse  to  be  assimilated  with 
them. 

It  appears  clearly  from  his  survey,  the 
writer  says,  that  the  12,000,000  souls  who 
people  those  seven  provinces  are  Jugoslavs. 
They  comprise  three  branches  of  one  people, 
known  as  Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes.  These 
names  have  no  real  basis,  as  they  all  have 
the  same  origin,  language,  traditions,  eco- 
nomic needs,  political  and  national  aspira- 
tions— to  be  united  in  a  single  free  and  in- 
dependent state. 

The  first  attempt  at  Jugoslav  union,  which 
was  to  result  from  a  European  war,  dates 
back  to  the  ninth  century.  Difficulties  of 
communication  and  other  hindrances  pre- 
vented their  fusion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
despite  all  obstacles  the  race  feeling  was  so 
strong  that  at  opportune  moments  a  prince 
would  arise  who  strove  to  realize  their  aspi- 
rations. It  may  be  that  their  oft-renewed 
attempts  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fatal  invasion  of  the  Turks. 
Not  only  did  it  prevent  their  union,  but  they 
were  forced  to  vegetate  for  centuries  in  a 
semi-barbaric  condition. 

It  is  due  to  their  resistance  against  the 
Turks  that  Europe  could  heal  its  wounds 
and  collect  itself.  Very  few  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  absorbed  by  the  Moslems.  They 
hoped  against  hope !  That  spirit  preserved 
them  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution — liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  —  have  been  in  their 
hearts  from  the  moment  of  their  first  sub- 
jection by  foreigners.  But  it  was  only  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  modern  means 
of  communication  allowed  a  closer  knowledge 
of  each  other,  that  the  sentiment  of  unity 
asserted  itself. 

The  Jugoslavs  demand  no  more  than  did 
the  French,  the  Americans,  the  Italians,  and 
the   Germans:   to   consummate   the   intimate 
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union  of  the  scattered  branches  of  their 
people. 

The  Jugoslavs  have  inhabited  the  region 
north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic  since  the  sixth 
century.  Subjugated  in  turn  by  the  Turks, 
Teutons,  Romans,  they  have  suffered  cruelly 
during  the  ages  of  their  bondage.  When  por- 
tions of  them  succeeded  in  conquering  their 
statehood,  culture  and  civilization  flourished 
among  them. 

The  world  war  has  subjected  them  to 
new,  severe  trials.  The  flower  of  their 
youth  has  been  annihilated,  some  of  them 
fighting  against  each  other!  At  the  same 
time  the  Dual  Monarchy  has  persecuted 
them  most  cruelly,  thousands  of  families 
have  been  exterminated,  their  goods  pillaged 


and  destroyed.  A  still  greater  number  have 
been  imprisoned  under  frightful  conditions, 
not  to  mention  other  horrors. 

The  writer  solemnly  protests  against  the 
idea  that  the  would-be  constitutions  of 
Austria-Hungary  afford  the  people  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  free  development. 

Mr.  Maritch  says  in  closing: 

A  peace  which  would  perpetuate  present  con- 
ditions would  not  constitute  a  peace  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Such  a  peace  would 
be  the  commencement  of  a  life-and-death  struggle 
of  the  Slavs  of  that  country.  International  peace 
would  at  the  same  time  be  constantly  menaced 
by  such  a  situation.  All  the  peace  treaties  of  the 
world  whose  object  has  been  to  maintain  brute 
force  have  been  rapidly  nullified  by  their  own 
immorality. 


ANIMAL  LIFE  IN  THE  WAR  ZONE 


SOME  striking  illustrations  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  lower  animals  adapl 
themselves  to  changes  in  their  environment 
are  furnished  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
William  Beebe,  the  well-known  ornitholo- 
gist, who  writes  of  ''Animal  Life  at  the 
Front"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  Mr.  Beebe  is  an  orni- 
thologist of  the  school  of  Darius  Green ;  he 
is  a  bird-man  in  two  senses.  By  virtue  of 
one  of  these  characters  he  has  been  enjoying 
bird's-eye  views  of  the  French  war  zone. 
Here  are  some  fruits  of  his  experience: 

Under  an  intensive  barrage  or  bombardment, 
almost  every  form  of  human  activity  ceases,  in 
the  area  about  the  front  lines.  The  sole  excep- 
tions are  the  aviators  who,  by  their  command  of 
the  three  plans  of  space,  are  able  to  rise  above 
effective  fire  from  the  Archies,  or  if  contour  fly- 
ing at  low  heights  can,  by  sheer  speed,  avoid  dan- 
ger from  machine  guns  and  rifles.  Considering 
the  war  zone  as  a  whole,  much  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  feral  animal  life,  birds  and  bluebottles, 
and  other  creatures  of  flight  being  most  in  evi- 
dence. In  spite  of  the  months  and  years  of  con- 
stant noise  and  flames,  gases  and  dangers,  wild 
birds  have  shown  an  astounding  disregard  of 
these  supreme  efi^orts  of  mankind.  They  soar 
and  volplane,  they  seek  their  food,  quarrel  with 
one  another,  carry  on  their  courtship,  mate  and 
rear  families  in  close  proximity  to  the  actual 
fighting  and  exphoding  shells.  In  fact  their  num- 
bers have  increased  near  ruined  villages,  where 
Ihey  nest  in  the  shattered  houses,  and  in  cathe- 
drals still  smoking  from  devastating  bombard- 
ments. Besides  this  increased  nesting  facility,  and 
the  immunity  from  disturbance  by  man,  thanks 
to  his  preoccupation  with  his  fellow  beings,  there 
is  a  less  pleasant  reason  for  the  great  numbers 
of   insect-eating  birds,   which   live    and    thrive   in 


this  region.  The  terrible  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion and  the  numbers  of  unburied  dead  in  many 
of  the  sectors  result  in  a  plague  of  flies,  mostly 
great  blue-bottles,  and  these  in  turn  attract  the 
birds — martins,  swallows,  swifts  and  others 
which  find  an  abundance  of  food  in  these  hosts 
of  insects. 

Mr.  Beebe  had  some  of  his  most  inter- 
esting experiences  with  the  feathered  tribe 
while  navigating  their  own  element,  far 
above  the  din  of  battle.  He  tells  of  meeting 
a  skylark,  apparently  in  full  song,  thousands 
of  feet  up. 

Whether  seen  from  train,  motor,  or  aeroplane, 
the  dominant  bird-life  of  France,  at  least  in 
winter,  seemed  to  be  the  flocks  of  rooks  and 
crows,  feeding  in  the  fields  or  drifting  in  their 
curious  massed  flight  through  the  air.  Rooks  were 
the  birds  most  frequently  encountered  in  mid- 
air. In  late  afternoon,  I  once  found  myself 
among  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  birds  at  a  height 
of  forty-five  hundred  feet.  I  had  not  seen  them 
until  I  was  close,  and  they  too  were  evidently 
surprised,  as  before  I  could  dip  and  pass  be- 
neath and  beyond  them,  several  had  been  thrown 
wholly  out  of  control  by  the  suction  of  the  pro- 
peller blades  rolling  helplessly  over  and  over, 
and  only  catching  themselves  when  beyond  the 
vibrations  of  this  aerial  maelstrom.  There  was 
certainly  opportunity  for  gossip  in  one  rookery 
of  France  that  night,  concerning  the  adventure 
which  befell   a  mile  above  the  earth. 

Ihe  birds  of  the  War  zone  have  become 
fully  habituated  to  the  incessant  noise  and 
tumult,  and  will,  says  the  author,  probably 
iind  silence  strange  when  peace  again  blesses 
the  land. 

I  once  lay  flat  In  a  trench  looking  up  at  a 
small   wood,   where   a  steady  stream  of  machine 
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gun  bullets  was  hissing  past,  showering  down  a 
continuous  rain  of  twigs,  splinters,  and  occa- 
sionally sprigs  of  mistletoe.  Every  five  minutes 
a  shell  of  some  kind  or  another  would  rip  off  a 
branch,  or  bury  itself  in  the  earth;  if  a  dud,  to 
die  with  a  single  thud,  px  if  fulfilling  its  destiny 
to  explode  and  send  a  shower  of  roots,  mold,  and 
splinters  in  every  direction.  If  twenty  sportsmen 
were  seated  in  this  small  patch  of  woodland, 
shooting  continuously  and  regardless  of  direction, 
the  noise  and  disturbance  could  not  have  been 
greater,  yet  a  party  of  three  great  titmice,  a 
small  woodpecker,  a  jay,  and  a  pair  of  wood 
pigeons  came  now  and  then  within  my  field  of 
vision,  on  the  alert,  obviously  disturbed,  but  show- 
ing no  inclination  to  cease  feeding  and  escape  at 
headlong  speed,  which  would  have  been  the  in- 
stant reaction  of  any  birds  unused  to  this  volcanic 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Tuileries  Gardens  in  Paris,  at  midnight, 
at  the  height  of  the  January  raid,  I  saw  groups 
of  wood  pigeons  sleeping  peacefully  through  the 
excitement — heedless  of  the  noise  of  planes  and 
star-shells,  shrapnel  and  mitrailleuse,  sirens  and 
bugles. 

One  of  many  interesting  instances  of  birds  close 


to  the  lines  is  that  of  the  swans  at  Ypres.  A 
chateau  still  nearer  the  Boche  lines  had  been 
under  intermittent  fire  literally  for  years.  The 
building  itself  gradually  became  a  mass  of  ruins, 
the  woods  were  torn  and  splintered,  and  the 
great  moat  became  little  more  than  a  half-filled 
ditch.  Yet  a  pair  of  swans  continued  to  live  here 
month  after  month,  through  gas  shells  which 
made  masks  absolutely  necessary  for  a  half  hour 
at  a  time.  Every  soldier  hereabouts  knew  of  the 
birds,  and  the  Anzacs  especially  never  tired  of 
feeding  them.  Their  ultimate  fate  I  never 
learned,  but  the  marvel  of  their  continued  exist- 
ence under  such  terrible  conditions  of  gas,  shrap- 
nel, and  shell  fragments  will  forever  remain. 

The  author  has  less  to  say  about  mam- 
mals, but  he  mentions  one  fact  that  will  sur- 
prise most  readers:  Wolves  are  by  no  means 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  France.  They  have 
been  reported  in  several  parts  of  that  country 
since  the  war  began,  hunger  having  driven 
them  forth  from  the  remote  fastnesses  where 
their  race  still  survives. 


WEATHER  FACTORS  IN  THE  GREAT 

WAR 


A  QUESTION  to  w^hich,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  nobody  has  yet  suggested  an 
answer  is  why,  although  from  time  imme- 
morial weather  has  played  a  prominent  and 
often  a  decisive  part  in  warfare,  no  war 
before  the  present  one  has  been  marked  by 
any  extensive  military  use  of  the  science  of 
meteorology.  Commanders  have  always 
taken  more  or  less  account  of  weather  and 
climate  in  making  their  plans,  but  have  rare- 
ly called  upon  experts  to  aid  them  in  doing 
so.  All  this  is  changed  now,  and  military 
meteorology''  has  definitely  arrived  as  a 
branch  of  applied  science. 

Prof.  R.  De  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  published  a  long  series  of  articles 
ivhich  admirably  focus  attention  upon  the 
raison  d'etre  of  this  science  by  showing,  step 
by  step,  how  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
conflict  have  been  governed  by  atmospheric 
vicissitudes.  The  latest  of  these,  in  the 
Scientific  Monthly,  is  entitled  "Weather 
Controls  Over  the  Fighting  During  the 
Spring  of   1918." 

Even  now  the  public  hardly  realizes  that 
the  great  "drives"  on  the  Western  Front 
have  not  only  been  timed  according  to  cur- 
rent and  prospective  weather,  but  have  also 
been  intermittently  halted  and  in  some  cases 


abandoned    for    no    other    reason    than    un- 
favorable weather. 

The  great  German  offensive  this  year  began 
on  the  early  morning  of  March  21.  From  all  the 
evidence  that  has  so  far  come  to  hand  it  is  clear 
that  the  time  must  have  been  carefully  chosen 
after  consultation  with  the  meteorological  ex- 
perts. It  was  a  spell  of  fine,  dry  weather,  and 
dry  weather  is  one  great  essential,  especially  in 
the  low  country  on  the  Western  front,  for  the 
rapid  movement  of  troops,  of  ammunition,  and  of 
supplies.  With  heavy  rains,  deep  mud,  and  im- 
passable roads,  no  quick,  effective  advance  can 
be  made.  A  dry  spell  in  wes<^ern  Europe  usually 
means  that  there  is  a  well-developed  area  of  high 
pressure  to  the  eastward.  This  type  of  weather, 
when  well  established,  is  not  unlikely  to  last 
for  several  days,  longer,  as-  a  rule,  than  dry 
spells  usually  last  in  the  early  spring  in  the 
eastern  United  States.  In  western  Europe,^  such 
spells  bring  easterly  winds,  which  are  often  chilly, 
and  also  night  fogs.  Easterly  winds  are,  further- 
more, obviously  favorable  for  the  use  of  gas  by 
the  enemy,  and  also  carry  the  smoke  of  artillery 
firing  to  the  west,  thus  helping  to  screen  the  at- 
tacking troops. 

Such  conditions,  easily  inferred  by  any  meteor- 
ologist who  has  a  knowledge  of  European  weather 
types,  prevailed  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
German  offensive.  All  the  meteorological  factors 
were  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  The  attack  began  in 
a  thick  fog  along  much  of  the  front.  The  enemy 
advanced  in  many  places  unseen  by  the  Allied 
troops,  the  smoke  cloud  also  helping  to  serve  as 
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a  screen.  Gas  was  successfully  used  in  various 
localities.  The  Allied  gunners  could  hardly  see 
their  own  horses;  the  firing  had  to  be  more  or  less 
haphazard;  the  infantry  was  obliged  to  advance 
without  adequate  artillery  preparation.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  British  5th  Army  was  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  fog.  Airplane  observation  was 
difficult'  along  much  of  the  front.  In  some  places 
the  fog  evidently  threw  the  assaulting  German 
troops  into  confusion,  the  different  units  being 
temporarily  unable  to  join  forces  as  had  been 
planned.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  easterly 
winds  soon  became  colder,  and  the  troops  were 
reported  as  needing  heavy  overcoats,  especially 
at  night. 

This  spell  of  fine,  dry  weather  lasted,  with  but 
a  few  local  and  temporary  interruptions  in  the 
way  of  showers  or  snow  flurries,  for  a  little  over 
a  week,  but  it  was  a  week  during  which  the 
enemy  was  able  to  make  very  considerable  prog- 
ress. Then  heavy  rains  set  in,  continuing  off  and 
on,  in  spells,  as  is  usual  in  the  spring  in  Flan- 
ders. The  Germans  were  at  once  greatly  handi- 
capped because  of  the  difficulties  of  moving  their 
troops. 

The  German  papers  mentioned  the  handicaps 
resulting  from  the  rains,  and  explained  the  slack- 
ening of  their  offensive  as  being  due  to  the 
weather.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
was  at  least  in  part  the  case.  It  is  clear  that  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  especially  when  the  dis- 
tance from  their  starting  point  was  taken  into 
account,  made  it  unwise,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  Germans  to  continue  their  attempt  at  that 
time  to  break  through  between  the  British  and 
French  armies.  The  heavy  rains  may  have  played 
a  more  important  part  than  many  imagine. 

During  the  renewed  German  offensive,  early  in 
the  second  week  of  April,  the  enemy  again  took 
advantage  of  a  thick  early-morning  fog,  during 
a  dry  spell,  when  the  ground  was  hard.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Allied  troops  to  see 
the  enemy  until  the  latter  was  very  close  to  the 
front  lines. 

Professor  Ward  continues  his  record  of 
conditions  on  the  Western  Front  to  the  end 
of  May  and  also  details  the  relations  of 
weather  to  military  operations  in  the  other 
theaters  of  war,  during  the  past  spring,  but 
the  foregoing  quotation  will  suffice  to  show 


the  far-reaching  importance  of   the  subject. 

At  sea,  the  weather  factor  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part.  In  the  daring  raid  on  the  Ger- 
man naval  bases  at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  (April 
22),  Admiral  Keyes,  according  to  the  reports, 
waited  for  "certain  conditions  of  wind  and 
weather"  before  he  gave  orders  for  his  fleet  to. 
cross  the  Channel.  What  the  British  wanted  was 
a  weather  type  which  should  combine  an  ordinary 
ocean  fog  with  winds  favorable  for  the  use  of  a 
smoke.curtain  for  purposes  of  concealment.  The 
British  vessels  advanced  under  a  dense  smoke 
screen,  aided  later  by  a  fog. 

According  to  a  press  report, 

The  losses  of  the  Zeebrugge  raiders  were  due 
almost  entirely  to  a  shift  of  the  wind,  which 
prevented  the  complete  success  of  the  smoke 
screen.  Fortunately,  the  wind  held  in  the  right 
direction  long  enough  to  enable  the  Vindicti<ve 
and  her  consorts  to  approach  the  mole,  but 
changed  and  dissipated  the  screen  as  the  men 
landed.  This  enabled  the  Germans  to  find  tar- 
gets. At  Ostend  the  shift  of  the  wind  came  a 
little   earlier   and   upset  the   plans    of   attack. 

Professor  Ward  quotes  a  statement  of 
Philip  Gibbs  that  *'the  enemy  is  very  cun- 
ning in  making  use  of  climatic  conditions, 
and  adapts  his  methods  to  them." 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  German 
army  meteorological  service,  it  has,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  been  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest to  know  how  the  enemy  obtains  the  observa- 
tions, especially  from  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which  are  very  necessary  in  constructing 
weather  maps  and  in  making  forecasts.  Captured 
documents  show  that  their  meteorological  reports 
are  fairly  complete,  despite  the  fact  that  no  pub- 
lication of  weather  data  or  forecasts  is  per- 
mitted in  English  newspapers.  An  English  me- 
teorological expert  declares  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  not  through  any  system  of  spies 
and  land  wireless,  but  that  the  data  are  obtained 
from  observations  taken  by  submarines.  He 
thinks  that  a  submarine  working  off  the  western 
Irish  coast  is  detailed  to  send  weather  reports 
to  Germany  by  relays  through  the  wireless  ap- 
paratus working  around  the  British   Isles. 
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General     Foch.      By  Major'  R.  M.  Johnston. 

Houghton,    Mifflin    Company.      54   pp.      $1. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  General  Foch's 
brilliant  counter-attack  and  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Marshal  of  France  appears  this  modest 
tribute  from  the  pen  of  an  American  historian. 
Major  Johnston  pictures  a  phase  of  the  General- 
issimo's personality  that  has  become  known  to 
only  a  few  of  his  American  admirers — his  devel- 
opment as  student,  teacher,  and  theorist  of  the 
art  of  war.  The  portrayal  of  this  side  of  the 
Allied  commander's  career  is  intensely  interest- 
ing in  the  light  of  his  practical  achievements  on 
the  Western   Front. 

Fighting  France.  By  Stephane  Lauzanne. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.     230  pp.     $1.50. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  Le  Matin,  of  Paris, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  French  Commission  to 
the  United  States,  gives  in  this  little  volume  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  French  at  war.  The  facts 
that  he  presents  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
France  regarding  men,  resources,  and  finances, 
form  a  complete  refutation  of  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  France  is  "bled  white."  The  reader 
is  impressed  by  Mr.  Lauzanne's  grasp  of  definite 
and  exact  information  concerning  the  matters  of 
which  he  writes.  Furthermore,  he  speaks  with 
authority  regarding  the  aims  of  his  country. 

Our  First  Year  in  the  Great  War.  By 
Francis  Vinton  Greene.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1. 

This  review  of  America's  activities  during  her 
first  year  in  the  great  war  is  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  American  General  who  has 
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himself  had  experience  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  our  military  establishment 
during  recent  months.  As  a  military  critic  and 
historian,  perhaps  no  living  American  ranks 
higher  than  General  Greene.  Forty  years  ago 
his  account  of  "The  Russian  Army  and  Its  Cam- 
paign in  Turkey,  1877-78,"  was  hailed  by  foreign 
military  authorities  as  "one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  ever  published  of  any  campaign,"  and 
it  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  at  the  British  En- 
gineering and  Artillery  School.  Although  by  no 
means  inclined  to  gloss  over  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  committed  since  our  entry  into  the  war, 
General  Greene  believes  that  our  condition  is 
steadily  improving  and  that  everything  at  present 
points  to  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Allies. 

A  Traveler  in  War-Time.  By  Winston 
Churchill.     Macmillan.   172  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

This  volume  records  Mr.  Churchill's  impres- 
sions of  several  weeks  passed  in  England  and 
France  during  the  autumn  of  1917.  He  visited 
the  British  front  and  received  many  attentions 
from  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
Churchill's  description  of  the  conditions  in  the 
warring  countries,  this  volume  contains  a  stimu- 
lating essay  on  "the  American  contribution  to  the 
democratic  ideal."  Mr.  Churchill  writes  with 
sympathy  of  the  American  naval  personnel  in 
British  waters,  and  particularly  of  Admiral  Sims. 

A  Village  in  Picardy.  By  Ruth  Gaines.  E 
P.  Dutton  &  Company.     193  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

A    picture    of    six    months*    relief   work    under- 
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taken  by  the  Smith  College  unit  in  one  of  the 
small  French  villages  just  behind  the  front.  This 
particular  work  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  effort  through  which  the  unit  has 
already  won  for  itself  undying  fame  as  an  agency 
of  reconstruction  in  war-worn  France,  but  much 
of  it  was  typical. 

The    White    Road    of    Mystery.     By   Philip 

Dana  Orcutt.     John  Lane  Company.     167  pp.    111. 

$1.25. 

A  story  of  the  ambulance  service  by  a  member 
of  the  Am^erican  Field  Service.  This  new  book 
indicates  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ambu- 
lance driver,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties,  has  un- 
usual opportunities  to  see  what  is  going  on  along 
the    Front. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland.  By  Corporal 
Fred  McMullen  and  Private  Jack  Evans."  248  pp. 
111.     $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  war  narratives  giving 
the  experiences  of  prisoners  in  Germany.  It  re- 
lates the  thrilling  stories  of  two  Canadian  soldiers, 
Corporal  Fred  McMullen,  sniper,  and  Private 
Jack  Evans,  bomber,  who  were  captured  three 
times  and  finally  escaped  from  German  prison 
camps.  The  book,  however,  is  more  than  a 
merely  personal  narrative.  It  throws  much  light 
on  conditions  in  Germany  to-day. 

Hunting  the  Hun.  By  Captain  James  Belton 
and  Lieutenant  E.  G.  Odell.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.      270   pp.      111.     $1.50. 

This  account  of  the  experiences  of  two  Cana- 
dian officers  contains  a  remarkably  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  Vimy  Ridge. 

Genseric:  King  of  the  Vandals  and  First 
Prussian  Kaiser.  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     207  pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  observations  always 
deserve  attention,  and  indeed  they  never  pass  un- 
noticed. They  have  a  fine  disregard  of  mere 
tact,  and  they  are  vigorous  to  the  point  of  reck- 
lessness. Whatever  Mr.  Bigelow  feels  like  saying 
he  takes  the  liberty  to  say.  In  his  youth  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  very 
much  at  home  in  Germany.  He  was  one  of  the 
Kaiser's  most  intimate  boyhood  friends,  and  the 
Intimacy  was  maintained  during  that  period  when 
Mr.  Bigelow  wrote  his  standard  history  of  Ger- 
many, in  a  series  of  volumes.  But  from  the  very 
fact  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  German 
personalities,  policies,  and  conditions,  Mr.  Bige- 
low knows  what  there  is  to  criticize;  and  he  lays 
on  the  lash  unsparingly.  This  new  book,  called 
^'Genseric,"  tells  the  story  of  that  famous  King 
of  the  Vandals,  who  went  from  a  part  of  what 
IS  now  Germany  to  Spain,  then  to  Africa,  where 
he  ruled  Carthage  and  subsequently  corKjuered 
Rome.  Mr.  Bigelow  calls  him  "the  First  Prussian 
Kaiser,"  and  manages  with  immense  cleverness 
to  recount  the  Vandal's  career  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  at  many  points  the  present-day 
methods      and      policies      of      the      Hohenzollern 


Kaiser.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Bigelow's  way  of  tell- 
ing us  about  the  Vandals  of  old  brings  to  life 
for  us  a  phase  of  European  history  that  not  many 
people  understand,  because  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  anybody  nowadays  can  be  found  who 
has  read  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire."  Mr.  Bigelow's  book  would  de- 
serve to  be  read  because  of  his  breezy  way  of 
telling  the  story  of  this  old  Vandal  scoundrel, 
Genseric.  It  is  a  book  that  Mark  Twain  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  written. 

Above     the     Battle.      By      Captain      Vivian 

Drake.  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  322  pp.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  complete  story  of  the  training  of  an 
airman  for  service  at  the  front.  It  describes 
bombing  fro^m  an  airplane,  night  flying,  air 
photography,  and  the  relation  of  the  air  force  to 
the    artillery. 

Knights     of     the     Air.    By  Bennett  A.  Mol- 

ter.     D.  Appleton  and  Company.     244  pp.     $1.50. 

Fresh  facts  about  the  air  service  in  France  from 
the  pen  of  a  young  American  aviator  who  joined 
the  French  service  in  1916.  His  book  has  much 
interesting  information  about  'the  personnel  of 
both  the  French  and   American   flying  squadrons. 

Italy's  Great  War  and  Her  National  As- 
pirations. By  Mario  Alberti-General  Carlo 
Corsi — Armando  Hodnig — Tomaso  Sillani — Attilio 
Tamaro  and  Ettore  Tolomei.  Milan:  Alfieri  & 
Lacroix.  Sold  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
267  pp.     111. 

In  this  book  are  summarized  the  relations  be- 
tween Italy  and  Austria  during  the  past  century, 
Italy's  national  aspirations,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion that  she  has  given  during  the  war  of  her 
military  and   economic  strength. 

The   Desert   Campaigns.    By  W.  T.  Massey. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     174  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  account  of  the  work  of  the 
British  expeditionary  force  in  Egypt  served  as 
official  correspondent  of  the  London  newspapers, 
and  in  that  capacity  observed  practically  the 
whole  series  of  operations  which  had  for  their 
object  to  keep  open  the  gateway  between  East 
and  West.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book 
he  describes  the  campaign  in  the  Lybian  desert 
against  the  Senussi. 

"The    Good    Soldier."     With  Comment  by  N. 

P.  Dawson.     MacMillan.     177  pp.     $1.25. 

A  selection  of  soldiers'  letters,  written  home 
during  the  years,  1914-18.  Nearly  all  the  writers 
were  boys  in  years — American  college  students 
who  went  into  the  aviation  service  before  their 
own  country  was  in  the  war,  French  schoolboys, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  Canadians,  Italians, 
in  short,  representatives  of  all  the  Allied  na- 
tions. These  letters  reveal,  as  well  as  anything 
possibly  could,  the  spirit  that  animates  those  who 
arc  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allied  cause. 
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The  Real  Colonel  House.  By  Arthur  J:). 
Howden  Smith.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
306   pp.     $1.50. 

Next  to  President  Wilson  himself  the  one 
American  in  civil  life  concerning  whom  the  great 
public  is  to-day  most  curious  is  Colonel  E.  M. 
House,  of  Texas,  New  York,  and  the  world. 
Much  of  what  has  been  written  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  this  widespread  curiosity  has  been 
elusive  and  unsatisfying.  The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  present  the  world  with  an  intimate 
biography  of  Colonel  House  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith.  In  this  work  we 
have  estimates  of  Colonel  House  as  a  world  diplo- 
mat and  of  his  influence  in  American  politics,  a 
straightforward  story  of  the  relations  between 
Wilson  and  House  from  1911  to  the  present  time, 
and  an  interpretation  of  Colonel  House's  own 
views  of  his  function  as  personal  adviser  to  the 
President  in  these  most  critical  days.  Mr. 
Smith's  narrative  of  the  growth  of  this  remark- 
able relationship  is  simple  and  convincing.  He 
has  included  in  the  story  many  facts  in  the  career 
of  Colonel  House  which  are  quite  unfamiliar  to 
the  majority  of  American  readers  and  go  far 
to   explain   more   recent   developments. 

Northcliffe,  Britain's  Man  of  Power.  By 
W.  E.  Carson.  Dodge  Publishing  Company.  456 
pp.     III.     $2. 

Volumes  of  apology  and  explanation  are  of 
slight  value  in  the  case  of  such  a  career  as  that 
of  Lord  Northcliffe,  whose  own  countrymen  are 
so  sharply  divided  in  their  estimation  of  his  char- 
acter. The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Carson,  as 
Northcliffe's  biographer,  is  far  more  satisfac- 
tory. He  contents  himself  with  relating  what 
his  hero  has  accomplished  and  summing  up  the 
results.  Mr.  Carson  was  associated  with  Lord 
Northcliffe  for  many  years,  and  belonged  to  the 
staff  of  his  newspaper  organization.  He  has  ob- 
served at  close  range  the  remarkable  newspaper 
career  of  Alfred  Harmsworth  from  the  days  of 
/Inszi'ers  to  the  purchase  and  transformation  of 
the  Times.  Lord  Northcliffe's  part  as  head  of 
the  British  War  Mission  to  this  country  is  a 
matter  of  current  history. 

Reconstruction      in      Louisiana.        By    Ella 

Lonn.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   538  pp.,  with  maps.  $3. 

The  reconstruction  period  following  our  Civil 
War  will  be  studied  henceforth  more  accurately 
and  thoroughly  than  has  been  possible  up  till 
now.  The  troubles  of  sectionalism  were  largely 
healed  in  the  period  of  the  Spanish  war,  and 
the  present  great  struggle  has  made  the  country 
more  united  than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington.  There  were  profound  mis- 
takes of  policy  during  the  twelve  years  following 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  and  these  mistakes  of  gov- 
ernmental method  at  Washington  were  in  no 
small  part  provocative  of  wrong  acts  of  lawless- 
ness and  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  Ku  Klux 
and   other    agencies    in    the   far    South.      Some    of 


the  bitter  lessons  of  our  reconstruction  experience 
will  be  applicable  in  parts  of  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  present  great  war.  Miss  Lonn  has  at- 
tempted to  create  a  narrative  of  the  Recon- 
struction period  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  col- 
lating the  rather  extensive  records  and  documents 
of  the  time.  We  should  prefer  to  hav^e  Pro- 
fessor Dunning  or  Dr.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  or 
two  or  three  of  our  well-known  Southern  students 
of  recent  American  history,  express  an  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  the  book  for  general  reading.  Its 
convenience  as  a  guide  both  to  the  incidents  and 
to  the  materials  of  the  subject,  and  its  faith- 
fulness as  a  piece  of  research  work,  will  be 
admitted. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Red  Man.  By  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany.    210  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  contribution  made 
by  French  mixed-bloods  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Many  highly  esteemed  families  of 
the  Middle  West  are  of  this  stock  and  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  nation.  The  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  for- 
merly Indian  Commissioner,  writes  a  foreword  to 
Mrs.  Houghton's  record  of  her  observations 
among    these    people. 

Scots  and  Scots'  Descendants  in  America. 
D.  MacDougall,  Editor-in-Chief.  Caledonian 
Publishing  Company.     309  pp.     111.    $10. 

An  account  of  the  part  played  by  Scots  in  the 
settlement  and  the  development  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland,  to  which  is 
appended  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  Americans  of  Scottish  descent.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  portraits,  and  forms  the  first  of 
a  projected  series  of  volumes. 

The  Rise  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  By 
Roger  Bigelow  Merriman.  Macmillan.  Vol.  I. 
529  pp.     Vol.  II.     387  pp.     $7.50  per  set. 

A  scholarly  account  of  the  origins,  growth,  and 
imperial  expansion  of  Spanish  power  throughout 
the  world,  culminating  under  the  Catholic  Kings. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  historical  research 
that  the  best  work  in  the  field  of  Spanish  history 
has  been  done  by  American  historians.  The 
present  volumes  are  dedicated  to  William  H. 
Prescott,  whose  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella"  appeared  eighty-one  years 
ago.  Professor  Merriman's  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  additional  volumes,  coming  down 
to   Philip   II. 

Rise  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics. 
By  William  Spence  Robertson.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     380   pp.     111.     $3. 

This  story  of  the  liberation  of  Spanish-America 
is  told  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  biographies  of 
those  leaders,  civil,  diplomatic  and  military,  who 
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brought  about  the  establishment  of  republics  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  about  a  century  ago. 
Seven  men  figure  in  these  sketches — Francisco  de 
Miranda,  Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  Iturbide,  Mariano 
Moreno,  San  Martin,  Simon  de  Bolivar,  and  An- 
tonio Jose  de  Sucre.  As  an  introductory  chapter 
on  what  he  calls  "the  historical  background," 
the  author  describes  political,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Spanish  Indies  under 
Charles  IV.  In  a  concluding  chapter  he  sum- 
marizes the  causes  of  the  revolt  against  Spanish 
domination  in  America  that  took  place  in  this 
transition  period,  1808-1836. 

Santo      Domingo.    By  Otto  Schoenrich.    Mac- 

millan.     418  pp.     111.    $3. 

The  author  of  this  work  served  as  secretary 
to  the  special  United  States  Commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  financial  condition  of  Santo  Domin- 
go in  1905,  and  later  as  Secretary  to  the  Domini- 
can Minister  of  Finance.  His  book  is  both  his- 
torical and  descriptive,  although  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  island.  When  one  considers  the 
close  relations  that  our  own  Government  has 
had  with  Santo  Domingo  in  recent  years,  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  is  the  first  work  of  its  scope 
to  appear  in  the  English  language  in  fifty  years. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  overlook  or  belittle  in 
any  way  the  important  "Report  on  the  Debt  of 
Santo  Domingo"  by  Professor  Hollander,  pub- 
lished  in   1905. 

Denmark    and    Sweden.     By  Jon  Stefannson. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     378   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  two  Scandinavian  countries, 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  written'by  an  Icelander, 
who  is  introduced  to  the  American  public  by 
Viscount  Bryce.  A  timely  addition  to  the  book 
is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Finland  from  its 
separation  from  Sweden  in  1809  down  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Great  War.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Finland  has  just  become  an  independent  re- 
public, this  survey  of  her  history  has  peculiar 
interest  at  this  time. 

The  Battle  of  Plattsburg.  By  John  M. 
Stahl.     Chicago:  Van  Trump  Co.     166  pp. 

A  restudy  of  important  land  and  naval  engage- 
ments in  the  War  of  1812.  The  author  is  con- 
vinced that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this  war.  Man 
for  man,  they  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
Wellington's  veterans  and  for  Great  Britain's 
seasoned  sea  fighters.  Yet  the  ignorance  among 
Americans  concerning  their  exploits  is  so  wide- 
spread as  to  be  almost  incredible.  Mr.  Stahl  has 
done  his  best  to  dispel  that  ignorance,  at  least 
regarding   the   fighting   at   Plattsburg. 

The  Invasion  of  Washington.  By  John 
M.  Stahl.     Chicago:  Van  Trump   Co.     259   pp. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Stahl  repels  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  ignorantly  brought  against  the  troops 
to  whom  was  committed  the  defense  of  the  city 
of  Washington  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  shows 
that  the  real  fault  was  not  any  lack  of  valor  on 
the  part  of  American  soldiers,  but  rather  a  dis- 


graceful   state    of   unpreparedness    for   which   the 
politicians  of  that  day  were  responsible. 

Central  Oregon.    By  W.  D.  Cheney.     Seattle: 

The  Ivy  Press.     149  pp. 

The  late  James  J.  Hill  called  central  Oregon 
"the  last  Great  West."  Those  who  live  ia  that 
part  of  the  country  look  forward  to  a  great  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  after  the 
war.  This  little  book  contains  a  compact  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenic  and  agricultural  features  of  the 
valleys  and  plains  that  are  compromised  in  this 
great  region.  It  has  further  distinction  as  one 
of  the  earliest  attempts  at  book-making  in  the 
Pacific   Northwest. 

Camps  and  Trails  in  China.  By  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews  and  Yvette  Borup  Andrews. 
D.  Appleton   and   Company.     334  pp.     111.     $3. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
sent  Mr.  Andrews  into  the  little-known  section 
of  northern  China  along  the  border  of  Thibet 
to  make  explorations  and  collect  specimens  of 
fauna.  Mrs.  Andrews,  who  is  an  expert  photo- 
grapher, accompanied  her  husband  and  secured 
many  remarkable  photographs.  In  due  time  the 
technical  reports  of  this  expedition  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Museum.  The  present  volume  is  a 
popular  narrative  in  which  details  of  a  purely 
scientific  nature  have  been  condensed  or  elimi- 
nated in  order  that  the  authors  may  relate  such 
of  their  experiences  with  the  natives  and  animals 
of  that  remote  region  as  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  There  are  chapters  on  "China  in 
Turmoil,"  "The  Yen  Ping  Rebellion,"  "The 
Women  of  China,"  "Through  Unmapped  Coun- 
try," "Stalking  Thibetans  with  a  Camera," 
"Monkey  Hunting,"  "Prisoners  of  War  in  Burma," 
"Big  Game  Paradise,"  and  various  other  topics 
of  curious  interest  related  to  the  authors'  ex- 
plorations, adventures  and  observations  in  that 
strange  land.  A  chapter  on  "Missionaries  We 
Have  Known"  is  especially  enlightening  and  valu- 
able. 

Color  Studies  in  Paris.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
Dutton.     260   pp.     $3. 

The  word  Paris  conjures  the  image  of  Paris 
before  the  war,  and  it  is  of  this  pre-war  city 
that  Arthur  Symons  writes  in  his  "Color  Studies 
in  Paris."  One  finds  all  of  the  life  of  the  boule- 
vards, of  Montmartre,  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  of 
the  gay  restaurants,  the  theaters,  the  shops,  the 
studios,  in  his  sketches.  He  writes  that  Paris 
was  to  his  mind  the  most  recreative  city  in  the 
world,  the  abode  of  irrepressible  youth,  of  the 
joie  de  I'ivrr  needed  for  the  rejuvenation  of 
art  and  of  life.  Eight  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Paul  Verlaine;  others 
with  George  San,  Leon  Bloy,  Charles  Cros.  Victor 
Hugo,  Petrus  Borel.  \\'attcau,  and  Odilion  Redon. 
It  is  a  most  delightful  and  intimate  volume, 
impressionistic  and  atmospheric,  the  more  satis- 
fying because  one  is  hardly  conscious  of  the 
telling  of  the  recollections.  Delicatelv,  suggest- 
ively and  with  a  certain  soft  melancholy,  Symons 
crystallizes  certain  impressions  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  convey.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  autographs,  facsimiles  of  manuscripts 
and   I  eproductions  of  rare  cartoons  and  portraits.  ' 
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PLAYS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS 


'May  li'e  tJien  secure  a  theater  ivliere  ice  may 
be  /lorrified  over  the  horrible,  laugh  over  the 
laughable,  play  ivith  the  playful;  ixhere  ive  can 
see  everything  and  not  be  offended,  ivhen  ive  see 
ichat  lies  concealed  behind  theological  and  esthetic 
veils,  even  if  titc  old  conventional  laics  must  be 
broken;  may  ice  secure  a  free  theater,  ivhere  ive 
shall  have  freedom  for  all  things  save  to  have 
no  talent  and  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  fool." 

— August  Strindberg:  "The  One-Act  Play." 

THIS  ideal  of  the  great  Scandinavian  play- 
wright seems  to  have  been  approached,  if 
not  fully  attained,  in  this  country  by  the  organi- 
zation known  as  The  Wisconsin  Players.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  Laura  Sherry,  they 
have  held  the  interest  of  the  public  for  seven 
seasons.  During  that  time  they  have  presented  a 
virile  program  of  translations  from  foreign  plays, 
and  have  persistently  sought  to  develop  original 
talent  that  would  place  in  dramatic  form  the 
characteristics   of   Middle    Western    life. 

The  second  series  of  "Wisconsin  Plays"^  con- 
tains four  one-act  plays,  with  an  introduction  by 
Zona  Gale.  They  were  performed  at  the  Play- 
ers' home  theater  in  Milwaukee,  at  points  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house in  New  York,  during  the  past  season. 

"The  Feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,"  by  S. 
Marshall  lUsley,  is  a  delightful  whimsicality  that 
reveals  the  perpetual  innocence  abiding  in  the 
minds  of  two  elderly  maiden  ladies  of  a  small 
town,  who  have  been  frustrated  in  their  long- 
planned  trip  to  Paris,  and  plan,  secretly  from 
each  other,  to  go  to  Milwaukee  and  see  the 
"wicked"  French  actress,  Bernhardt,  play 
"Camille."  The  texture  of  this  play  seems  more 
that   of   New   England   than   of  Wisconsin. 

"On  the  Pier,"  by  Laura  Sherry,  is  a  notable 
piece  of  modern  realistic  writing.  A  young  girl 
and  a  boy  meet  on  a  pier  and  simultaneously  at- 
tempt to  jump  in  the  river.  The  miracle  of  the 
sudden  kindling  of  love  prevents  the  tragedy. 

Maeterlinck  has  been  the  root  soil  from  which 
Howard  Mumford  Jones  seems  to  have  drawn  in- 
spiration for  "In  the  Shadow."  It  is  an  allegory 
of  love,  and  the  most  subtle  and  powerful  of  the 
four   plays. 

"We  Live  Again,"  by  Thornton  Gilman,  re- 
lieves its  melodramatic  action  by  the  sheer  force 
of  its  teaching.  Religion  that  has  become  empty 
form  is  contrasted  with  the  living  Word.  The 
mother  who  feeds  the  dying  outcast  from  the  com- 
munion cup  is  a  splendid  characterization,  and 
typical  of  the   new   spirit  in   religion. 

In  the  "Flying  Stag"  series  of  plays,  published 
by  Egmont  Arens  and  sold  at  the  Washington 
Square  Bookshop,  in  New  York,  are  "The  Ches- 
ter Mysteries,"  a  Passion  Plav  as  acted  on  Christ- 
mas eve  by  the  Greenwich  Village  Players,  and 
three  one-act  plays. 

"The  Sandbar  Queen,"'  by  George  Cronyn,  is 
a  free  and  daring  play  of  life  in  the  Northwest. 

'Wisconsin  Plays.     Huebsch.     217  pp.     $1.50., 
^The    Sandbar    Queen.       Ry    George    Cronyn.      Arens 
(New  York).     46  pp.     35  cents. 


The  place  is  the  north  bank  of  the  Frazer  River, 
Camp  183,  British  Columbia.  The  Washington 
Square  Players,  of  New  York,  gave  it  a  notable 
production. 

James  Oppenheim's  "Night"^  is  a  poetic  play  of 
great  beauty  and  dignity.  It  was  produced  by 
the  Provincetown  Players. 

"The  Angel  Intrudes,"'  by  Floyd  Dell,  is  a 
subtle,  humorous  trifle  of  a  play  with  undercur- 
rents of  irony.  A  man  and  his  sweetheart  are 
about  to  elope,  when  his  guardian  angel  appears 
and  finding  earth  and  its  ways  to  his  liking,  wins 
the  girl  and  elopes  with  her  in  the  man's  waiting 
taxi.  This  was  also  performed  by  the  Province- 
town   Players. 

One  finds  in  "They  The  Crucified,"^  the  first 
play  in  a  volume  by  Florence  Taber  Holt,  a 
drama  of  Belgium  broken  upon  the  wheel  of 
war.  The  play  ends  with  the  utterance  by  the 
Maker  of  Crosses:  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  In  the  second  play,  "Com- 
rades," the  action  takes  place  inside  an  old 
chateau  near  Brussels.  A  German  lieutenant,  a 
Bavarian,  defends  a  young  Belgian  girl  against 
a  Prussian  officer — in  the  end  with  his  life.  For 
dramatic  intensity  and  swift  envisaging  of  the 
human  equations  of  Belgium's  tragedy,  these  plays 
deserve  high  praise. 

"The  Book  of  Job  as  a  Greek  Tragedy  Re- 
stored,"°  will  prove  of  dominant  interest  to  biblical 
students  and  admirers  of  the  Euripidean  drama. 
The  text  of  the  Book  of  Job  has  been  restored 
and  placed  in  its  present  form  by  Dr.  Horace 
Meyer  Kallen  from  the  text  of  the  American  re- 
vision. It  is  rearranged  according  to  what  seems 
to  have  been  its  original  form,  that  of  a  Greek 
tragedy  after  the  manner  of  Euripides.  Dr. 
Kallen  believes  that  Job  was  the  result  of  certain 
contacts  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks  pre- 
vious to  its  composition,  about  400  B.  C.  This 
opinion  has  been  held  by  scholars  for  a  lengthy 
period  of  time.  In  1587,  Theodore  Beza  lectured 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
dividing  it  into  acts  and  scenes.  Lowth,  in  his 
work  on  Hebrew  poetry  in  1753,  concludes  that 
Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  if  not  a  drama.  Dr. 
Kallen's  introduction  presents  many  inspiring  and 
original  interpretations  of  the  Hebraic  concep- 
tions of  CJod,  man,  nature,  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  The  "Suffering  Servant"  of  Job,  he 
identifies  with  the  Zerobabbel  of  Isaiah,  who 
was  to  liberate  Israel  and  bring  about  the  Golden 
Age.  He  thinks  that  in  Job  the  Hebraic  mind  pic- 
tured the  attainment  of  disillusion  by  the  mastery 
of  self  without  the  compensating  mastery  of 
nature.  Dr.  Kallen's  version  was  played  by  the 
Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society,  and  also  by  the 
Harvard    Menorah    Society,    in    Boston.      Another 

^Night.  By  James  Oppenheim.  Arens.  24  pp.  35 
cents. 

*The  Angel  Intrudes.  By  Floyd  Dell.  Arens.  23  pp. 
35  cents.  ^  ,  ,^  , 

'They  The  Crucified.  By  Florence  Taber  Holt. 
Hotiehton,   Mifflin.      84  pp.     $1. 

«The  Book  of  Tob  as  a  Greek  Tragedv  Restored.  By 
Horace  Meyer  Kallen.     Moffatt  Yard.     163  pp.     $1.25. 
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production  of  Job,  by  Stuart  Walker,  excited  great 
interest   in   New   York   last  winter. 

In  "Exiles,"^  by  James  Joyce,  author  of  "Dub- 
liners,"  we  have  his  best  work  so  far,  sustained 
by  dramatic  form  around  the  thesis  that  the  pres- 
ent order  fails  to  sustain  man's  immortal  spirit. 
The  play  is  introduced  by  the  sentence  that  "it 
belongs  on  the  shelf  with  Hauptmann  and  Ibsen." 
Critically  speaking,  as  dramatic  structure,  it  can 
hardly  claim  that  distinction;  as  a  new  social 
gospel  or  the  suggestion  of  a  path  leading  there- 
to, it  must  have  a  shelf  of  its  own.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  old  triangle:  two  men  who  love  one  woman, 
or  try  to  be  sure  that  they  love  her.  One  man 
wars  against  the  specter  of  fidelity,  the  other 
against  the  specter  of  friendship.  The  greater 
of  the  two  refuses  to  find  rest  in  any  darkness  of 
belief;  he  must  love  nakedly  in  the  flame  of 
eternal  doubt.  Spiritual  balances  win  over  moral 
balances,  and  one  feels  the  shadow  of  Ibsen's 
words:  "Morality  has  behind  it  natural  claims 
that  transcend  it."  The  lyrical  tempo  of  the 
text  is  at  times  on  the  point  of  melting  into  poetry. 
It  is  delicate  and  atmospheric  with  an  under- 
current   of    Ecclesiastes    beneath    the    questioning. 

Algernon  Blackwood's  re-incarnation  play, 
■"Karma,"^  a  drama  in  three  acts  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue,  shows  the  same  characters  in  four 
different  periods  of  time,  once  in  England  of  to- 
day, in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece  at  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  Italy  of  the  Medicis. 

Mrs.  Lattin,  invalid  wife  of  Philip  Lattin, 
British  agent  in  Egypt,  learns  through  a  vision  in 
which  she  plays  the  roles  of  her  other  lives,  that 
a  fault  may  recur  life  after  life,  and  that  until 
it  is  conquered  the  soul  cannot  be  freed  to  health 
of  body  and  mind  in  its  earthly  vehicle.  She 
awakens  from  her  vision  to  make  reparation  to 
lier  husband  for  her  selfishness  that  has  ruined 
his  life-work  through  four  incarnations. 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the  Jeivish  Daily 
Forivard  (New  York),  writes  in  the  preface  of 
■•'The  God  of  Vengeance,"'  a  powerful  play  by 
Sholom  Ash,  that  this  young  writer  belongs  to  the 
younger  group  of  Yiddish  story-tellers  and  now 
that  Abramovitch,  Rabinovitch,  and  Peretz  are  in 
their  graves  (they  have  all  died  during  the  last 
two  years),  he  is  the  most  popular  writer  of 
Yiddish  fiction.  Sholom  Ash  was  born  in  Warsaw 
about  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  is  at  present 
living  in  New  York.  This  play,  "The  God  of 
Vengeance,"  was  first  produced  by  Max  Reinhardt 
in  Berlin,  in  1910.  Because  of  its  symbolism  and 
poetic  interpretation  of  Jewish  character,  it  speed- 
ily found  its  way  to  the  stage  of  every  European 
country.  Yekel  Tchaftchovitchy  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  center  all  their  hopes  on  their  daughter. 
Rifkele,  the  pure  jewel,  the  obedient  daughter  of 
the   house   of   Israel.      Meanwhile   to   live    and   to 

'Exiles.     By  James  Joyce.     Huebsch.     154  pp.     $1. 

'Karma.  By  Alg'ernon  Blackwood  and  Violet  Pearn. 
Dutton.     207   pp.      $1.60. 

^The  Cod  of  Vengeance.  By  Sholom  Asli.  Stratford 
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provide  her  with  a  dowry,  they  conduct  a  nefari- 
ous business.  Rifkele  is  drawn  down  to  the 
depths;  even  the  Holy  Scroll  (The  Torah)  Yekel 
has  had  made  for  his  house  cannot  save  her  from 
the  pit  digged  by  her  parents.  Cahan  writes  that 
Sholom  Ash's  plays  are  alive  with  poetic  realism 
and  throb  with  dramatic  force  and  beauty.  That 
his  passionate  color  and  melody  produce  a  rich, 
ravishing  style  wherein  even  the  "jargon  of  serv- 
ant maids  becomes  music."  Other  works  of 
Ash's  translated  into  English  are:  "Short  Stories," 
"The  Town,"  a  collection  of  sketches  of  Yiddish 
life  in  the  old  world,  "Our  Faith,"  a  drama, 
"The  Sinner,"  a  one-act  symbolic  play,  and 
"Mottke,  the  Vagabond,"  a  tale  of  the  underworld 
of  Warsaw. 

The  fifth  large  edition  of  Archibald  Hender- 
son's brilliant  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  leading 
foreign  playwrights,  "European  Dramatists,"* 
adds  to  the  masterly  criticism  of  Ibsen,  Shaw, 
Maeterlinck,  and  others,  a  study  of  Strindberg 
that  will  remain — at  least  for  a  time — the  last 
word  regarding  the  Scandina.vian  genius.  Floods 
of  critical  analysis  and  of  biographical  data  have 
been  poured  forth  around  Strindberg  during  the 
last  ten  years.  The  public  owes  a  debt  to  Edwin 
Bjdrkman,  who  gave  us  our  first  authentic  per- 
spective of  his  life  and  work,  and  to  Velma 
Swanston  Howard,  Elizabeth  Clarke  Westergren, 
and  others  for  pleasing  translations.  But  to 
Henderson,  the  serious  student  must  turn  for  a 
synthesis  of  Strindberg,  genius  and  man,  and  for 
the  most  searching  study  of  his  dualism  yet  made. 
He  considers  Strindberg  the  arch  subjectivist  of 
our  era,  and  one  who  like  another  Dante  haunted 
the  shades  of  a  modern  Inferno,  but  unlike  Dante, 
in  searching  for  God,  he  found  the  devil.  He 
finds  that  although  in  his  lifetime  Strindberg 
sought  to  annex  the  entire  domain  of  the  human 
spirit,  he  touched  the  highest  and  the  deepest 
depths  of  human  consciousness  without  becoming 
other  than  what  he  was  at  the  first,  a  "plebeian 
of  the  soul."  He  was  an  idealist  however  mis- 
guided, but  it  was  his  tragic  fate  never  to  realize 
or  even  comprehend  that  the  "clue  to  human 
happiness  is  not  strife,  struggle,  doubt  and  de- 
nial, but  the  humorous  acceptance  of  personal 
limitations  and  human  frailties." 

In  "The  Problems  of  the  Actor,""  Louis  Cal- 
vert brings  the  dramatic  student  all  the  ripe 
wisdom  of  stage  craftsmanship  accumulated  in 
his  career  of  forty  years  on  the  English-speaking 
stage.  How  do  great  actors  reach  their  goal? 
Mr.  Calvert  answers  the  question:  By  the  same 
attributes  of  character  that  make  success  in  any 
other  profession.  The  delightful  chapters  of  his 
book,  remarkable  alike  for  the  definiteness  of 
their  instruction  and  literary  charm,  touch  upon 
all  matters  connected  with  training  for  the  stage. 
The  most  interesting  character  study,  and  analysis 
of  acting  is  given  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
art   of  the   late   Sir    Herbert   Tree. 
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IN  the  $5,000,000  estate  of  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  recently  deceased,  there  was 
found  a  50  per  cent,  proportion  in  shares 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  Most 
of  these  stocks  were  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  and  the  Western  Union. 
Quite  probably  they  were  bought  at  very 
much  higher  prices  than  now  rule.  Until 
this  year  American  Telephone  had  not  been 
under  par  since  1908.  Meanwhile,  it  had 
sold  as  high  as  153.  It  paid  dividends  of 
8  per  cent,  and  every  few  years  issued  new 
stock  at  par  to  its  shareholders.  The  value 
of  such  ''rights,"  between  1911  and  1916, 
was  the  equivalent  of  $10  a  share. 

Rise  and  Fall  in  Stocks 

In  1909  purchase  of  a  controlling  interest 
in  Western  Union  was  obtained  by  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  for  the 
purpose  of  consolidating  the  two  systems  of 
communication  in  the  interest  of  national 
economy.  Western  Union,  then  a  Gould 
property,  had  to  be  rehabilitated.  For 
some  years  it  had  been  paying  3  per  cent, 
dividends.  Earlier  in  its  history  it  had  dis- 
tributed 5  per  cent,  and  its  stock  had  sold 
above  par.  Like  American  Telephone,  it 
was  rather  widely  owned  by  investors.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  upbuilding  by  the  Vail 
interests  it  was  careful  in  what  it  paid  to 
shareholders  but  as  soon  as  the  fruits  of 
new  capital  invested  began  to  appear  it  cau- 
tiously raised  its  rate — to  3J4  in  1914,  4^4 
in  1915,  5  in  1916  and  then  to  7  per  cent, 
in  1917.  This  is  the  present  dividend  pay- 
ment. The  price  of  the  stock,  following  the 
improvement  in  physical  condition  and  fi- 
nancial strength,  rose  from  53J/2  in  1914 
to  105^  in  1916,  or  an  increase  in  price  of 
100  per  cent,  during  the  process  of  doubling 
the  rate  of  dividend. 

During  August  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  stock  sold  around  $90  a  share, 
the  lowest  it  had  been  since  the  1907  panic, 
and  Western  Union  stock  declined  to  a  price 
below  $80  a  share,  or  where  it  had  sold  pre- 
viously when  it  paid  dividends  of  4j4  Pcr 
cent,  annually. 
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There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  of 
this  shrinkage  in  market  value.  It  has  been 
common  in  greater  or  less  degrees  among  all 
securities  since  the  war  began.  Its  impor- 
tance in  this  particular  discussion  is  to  the 
estate  of  which  the  two  stocks  formed  such 
a  large  part.  Another  phase  of  the  subject 
is  the  peculiar  psychology  of  the  investor 
of  large  means  who  disregards  common-sense 
methods  of  business  by  placing  "all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket." 

Nationalization  of  Both   Companies 

We  may  assume  with  reasonable  correct- 
ness that  this  estate  made  its  investment  in 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and  West- 
ern Union  shares  when  they  were  selling  at 
fairly  high  prices.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
it  "traded  out"  of  a  languishing  lot  of  rail- 
road stocks  into  these  others,  both  for  the 
larger  return  on  investment  and  the  stability 
of  principal.  One  might  easily  have  argued 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  day  of  big  profits 
for  the  railroads  was  over,  under  severe  rate 
regulation,  but  that  the  development  of  the 
telephone  and  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and 
cable  after  the  war  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged. The  dissolution  of  these  two  com- 
panies in  1914  on  order  from  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  preclude  the  possibility  that 
they  would  ever  be  joined  together  by  this 
Government  in  the  national  interest.  Yet 
to-day  we  see  the  same  effort  under  federal 
authority  which  Theodore  Vail  and  his  asso- 
ciates made  originally  and  which  was  con- 
demned by  officers  of  the  Government.  Is 
it  not  the  case  of  the  railroads  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  again? 

So-C ailed  ''Home**  Properties 

Whatever  the  motive  for  investment  in 
the  stocks  of  these  companies,  there  should 
have  been  better  judgment  than  to  have  put 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  in  one  kind 
of  securities.  There  is  the  investment  prin- 
ciple of  geographical  distribution  and  also 
that  of  distribution  into  different  sets  of 
securities.  It  has  been  one  of  the  faults  of 
New  England  investors  that  they  began  and 
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ended  their  purchases  in  local  properties. 
The  results  of  this  policy  are  now  witnessed 
in  widespread  distress  among  estates  which 
bought  New  Haven,  Boston  &  Maine,  and 
Boston  Elevated,  and  are  finally  brought  to 
wonder  what  is  to  happen  to  their  holdings 
of  American  Telephone.  All  of  these  were 
"home"  properties  about  which  everyone 
knew  or  thought  he  knew  a  great  deal,  and 
they  were  every  day  visible.  Possibly  some 
of  the  individuals  who  made  these  local  in- 
vestments are  not  subject  to  blame.  Their 
vision  was  limited.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  boards  of  directors  or  trustees  of  large 
fiduciary  institutions  in  New  England  which 
should  have  been  closer  to  actual  conditions 
than  they  were,  or  when  they  discovered 
them  should  have  had  the  moral  courage  to 
make  exchanges  into  more  stable  investment 
and  so  saved  their  principal  from  such  great 
depreciation. 

The  Stockholding  Anny 

The  three  American  corporations  in  whose 
securities  more  individuals  have  placed  their 
trust  than  in  any  others,  are  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  American  Telephone  .& 
Telegraph.  The  attraction  in  the  first  in- 
stance has  always  been  that  of  a  possible 
large  appreciation  in  market  value  coupled 
with  high  return  on  capital.  The  record  of 
the  common  shares  has  justified  this.  When 
the  Steel  Corporation  declared  its  quarterly 
dividend  at  the  end  of  July  it  had  returned 
to  the  common  shareholders  in  cash,  since 
1915,  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  the  stock 
in  the  winter  of  that  year.  Those  who  have 
gradually  been  building  up  their  holdings  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  have  been  im- 
pelled chiefly  by  the  investment  motive.  They 
were  always  to  be  found  buying  a  few  more 
shares  in  earlier  years  when  the  stock 
dropped  to  120,  providing  a  return  of  5  per 
cent.,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  take  the 
new  stock  offered  to  them  at  par.  Nearly 
100,000  different  individuals,  mostly  women 
dependent  on  their  income,  bought  and  paid 
for  this  stock  to  the  extent  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars'  worth  in  the  decade 
from  1903  to  1913.  It  was  the  same  class 
of  people,  again  a  large  proportion  women, 
who  bought  American  Telephone  from  130 
to  135  for  the  6  per  cent,  yield  at  those 
prices  and  the  "absolute  security"  that  it 
afforded.  According  to  the  latest  reports 
this  stockhohlifig  armv  also  had  enrolled 
nearly  100,000  individuals. 


Other  Corporation  Stocks 
In  the  past  five  years  each  of  these  com- 
panies has  had  its  credit  affected  temporarily 
by  Government  interference  with  its  oper- 
ating and  financial  affairs.  The  suit  to  dis- 
solve, the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  period  of  the 
war  though  it  has  just  been  determined  that 
the  International  Harvester  Company  shall 
separate  itself  into  various  parts.  The  tak- 
ing over  by  the  Government  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  railroads  has,  for  a  considerable 
period,  brought  great  disturbance  of  mind 
to  holders  of  Pennsylvania  shares.  Owing 
to  the  failure  to  complete  the  contract  and 
pay  the  agreed  rentals,  the  company  was 
placed  in  the  very  unusual  position  of  being 
compelled  to  borrow  money  for  current  dis- 
bursements. It  has,  fortunately,  not  been 
forced  to  interrupt  the  record  of  many  years 
of  dividend  payments,  though  at  one  time  it 
seemed  possible  that  it  might  have  to  defer 
action  for  a  few  weeks.  Finally,  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  created  and  developed  its  delicate  or- 
ganization and  given  over  to  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Looking  to  the  precedent  of 
political  administration  of  the  post  and  wires 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  shareholders  in 
neither  the  American  Telephone  nor  Western 
Union  companies  have  been  much  gratified 
by  the  advent  of  Government  operation  nor 
have  they  been  placated  by  statements  from 
the  Postmaster  General  that  satisfactory 
compensation  would  be  granted  and  regular 
interest  and  dividends  paid. 

PVhat  Is  '^Adequate  Compensation"? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  holders  of  both 
Pennsjdvania  Railroad  and  the  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  stocks  have  been  more 
alarmed  than  they  should  be.  It  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  owners 
of  railroad  securities  to  convince  the  Rail- 
road Administration  that  a  contract  such  as 
they  are  entitled  to  must  be  positive  and  clear 
in  its  meaning  and  not  leave  to  contingent 
conditions  the  question  of  payment  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  and  notes  or  to  sinking  funds; 
must  be  equally  specific  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment of  dividends  earned  during  the  three- 
year  test  period  and  must  place  a  positive 
liability  on  the  Government  for  reimburse- 
ment for  losses  of  traffic  or  to  property  dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal  occupancy. 

It  is  such  lack  of  concrete  promise  that 
has    led    investors    in    railroad    securities    to 
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fear  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  under  which 
the  carriers  were  taken  over  and  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  leeway  for  gaining  pos- 
session of  valuable  properties  after  the  war, 
at  a  small  cost.  If  these  obligations  are  met 
as  they  should  be — and  at  this  writing  it 
looks  as  though  the  agreement  would  be 
made  generally  satisfactory — less  anxiety 
would  be  felt  by  owners  of  other  bonds  and 
stocks  that  are  nov/  coming  under  Govern- 


ment control.  The  promises  so  far  made 
to  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
Western  Union  companies  have  been  as 
vague  and  intangible  as  those  with  which 
the  railroad  investor  was  faced  after  the  first 
draft  of  the  contract  by  the  Administration's 
representatives.  A  more  complete  definition 
of  "adequate  compensation"  would  do  much 
to  ease  the  state  of  mind  of  many  thousand 
investors  in  what  have  been  regarded  as 
among  America's  premier  public  utilities. 


INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  966.     SOME  POINTS  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
AMONG    INVESTMENTS 

I  am  told  that  the  Government  has  guaranteed  interest 
on  the  bonds  of  the  railroads  under  its  control.  If  this 
is  so,  why  do  these  bonds  still  continue  to  sell  to  yield 
as  much  as  10  and  15  per  cent.?  Do  any  railroad  bonds 
ever  fail  of  redemption  at  maturity?  If  so,  how  are 
they  ultimately  adjusted?  Tell  me  how  to  determine  the 
prioritj'  claim  as  between  bonds  and  short  term  notes. 
What  is  the  distinction  between  first  and  second  class 
municipal  bonds?  Are  any  of  them  ever  in  default  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  outcome?  Why  is  it  that  some  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Illinois  Central  sell  as  low  as  60  when  the 
Company  claims  a  sixty-three  years'  unbroken  record  for 
the  payment  of  dividends? 

Your  information  about  the  status  of  railroad 
bonds,  under  the  plan  of  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  is  not 
altogether  correct.  The  Government  does  not 
directly  guarantee  interest  on  railroad  bonds.  It 
does  agree,  however,  to  allow  the  railroads  an 
amount  of  net  income  which  virtually  guarantees 
the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  continue  not  only 
to  pay  interest  on  their  funded  indebtedness  but 
also  in  many  cases,  dividends  on  their  .stocks. 
This  arrangement  affects  practically  no  change 
in  the  status  of  the  bonds  of  any  given  company, 
taken  as  a  group.  By  this  we  mean  that  the 
same  differences  will  continue  to  exist  between 
the  well  secured  high-grade  investment  bonds 
and  the  poorly  secured  low-grade  speculative 
bonds. 

It  has  happened,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
that  railroad  bonds  have  failed  of  redemption 
at  maturity.  Sometimes  the  holders  of  poorly 
secured  issues  have  been  confronted  with  total 
loss.  In  other  instances  it  has  required  the  in- 
vestment of  additional  capital  in  the  form  of 
assessments  in  reorganization  to  save  the  original 
investment  from  loss.  No  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  defaulted  rail- 
road bonds  in  reorganization.  Circumstances 
differ  in  each  case  and  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  to  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with 
the  importance  of  the  property  on  which  the 
bonds  are  secured,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
financial  situation  prevailing  at  the  time  reor- 
ganization is  undertaken.  Nor  can  any  general 
statement  be  made  in  regard  to  the  status  of  short 
term  railroad  notes.  Some  issues  of  securities  of 
this  type  are  protected  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 


them  a  favorable  position  in  reorganization.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  such  notes  are  issued  in 
the  form  of  unsecured  obligations  or  plain 
promises  to  pay,  and  in  such  cases  their  claims 
upon  assets  and  earnings  is  junior  to  the  claim  on 
mortgage  bonds.  Unsecured  notes,  as  a  rule^ 
stand  just  ahead  of  the  issuing  corporation's 
capital  stock,  which,  as  you  may  know,  represents 
nothing  but  partnership  participation  or  pro- 
prietorship   interest. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  municipal  bonds,, 
the  two  principal  ones  being  those  which  are 
direct  obligations  of  the  issuing  municipalities, 
supported  by  the  general  taxing  power,  and  those 
which  are  not  direct  obligations  but  which  are 
supported  by  special  taxes,  levied  only  against 
the  particular  property  benefited  by  the  improve- 
ments for  which  the  bonds  are  issued.  By  far 
the  larger  class  of  municipal  bonds  is  composed 
of  direct  obligations.  These  are  subdivided  irv 
the  investment  market  into  different  classes  in 
accordance  with  the  size  of  the  municipalities, 
the  proportion  of  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness 
to  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  and 
the  degree  of  marketability  possessed  by  the 
bonds.  This  last  factor  is  determined  very 
largely  by  the  first  two  mentioned.  The  general 
record  of  municipal  bonds  in  this  country  has 
been  an  exceptionally  clean  one  for  the  last  few 
decades.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  records  do  not 
show  any  actual  default  of  principal  or  interest 
on  direct  municipal  obligations  during  this  period 
although  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  delay. 
This  is  one  reason,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
such  bonds  are  entirely  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes,  and  in  most  States  from  local  taxes,  why 
municipals  have  lately  been  in  such  favor  among 
private   investors,  both   large  and  small. 

If  you  will  take  careful  note  you  will  see  that 
the  Illinois  Central  bonds  selling  at  around  60 
are  those  which  bear  interest  at  the  relatively 
low  rates  of  3  and  3^^  per  cent.  The  extended 
35^  per  cent,  of  1951,  for  example,  are  now  quoted 
at  about  63,  and  the  Omaha  Division  3  per  cent, 
of  1951  are  now  quoted  at  about  58>4.  These 
prices  re'present  a  yield  of  about  6  per  cent,  net 
on  the  investment  which  is  not  altogether  un- 
usual for  these  times  of  high  money  rates. 
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ALLIED  COMMANDERS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

(From  left  to  right:  General  Petain  of  the  French  Army;  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
of  the  British;  Marshal  Foch,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and  General  Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.) 
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A  CABLE  FROM  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW 

(The  editor  of  this  magazine  is  now  visiting  England  and  France,  and  he  gives  by  cable 
some  of  his  impressions  on  arriving  in  England) 

London,  September  13. 

We  are  approaching  the  hardest  and  most  critical  winter  of  the  war.  Supreme 
effort  and  sacrifice  must  be  made  at  home  by  everybody  or  we  shall  not  have  kept  faith 
with  our  brave  boys  in  France.     We  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but  only  that. 

English  fuel  rationing  allows  only  three-fourths  of  a  ton  per  capita  for  twelve 
months,  on  the  average.  An  eight-room  house  gets  seven  tons.  The  French  allow- 
ance is  one-third  of  a  ton  per  capita,  or  one  ton  yearly  for  a  family  of  four.  Italy  has 
no  coal  to  ration. 

No  sugar  at  all  is  seen  in  London  in  ordinary  use. 

We  in  America  must  economize  further  in  order  not  to  hamper  our  war  industry. 

The  whole  Allied  cause  liow  depends  upon  ships.  Sufficient  ocean  tonnage  will 
win  the  war  quickly.  Lack  of  it  will  prolong  the  war.  Great  Britain  is  making  stern 
sacrifices  in  order  to  furnish  ships  for  our  army.  We  must  further  reduce  imports  and 
give  every  possible  support  to  Hurley  and  Schwab.  This  is  vital.  Everything  else 
is  subordinate  to  the  demand  for  ships. 

We  are  splendidly  represented  in  London  and  in  France  by  our  members  of  war 
missions  and  inter-Allied  conferences.  They  inspire  confidence,  command  respect, 
and  are  accorded  leadership.  I  refer  to  our  representatives  in  matters  of  finance, 
shipping,  food,  and  war  trade.  Our  naval  and  military  representatives  are,  too,  in 
the  forefront  of  influence,  and  they  now  have  unlimited  popularity.  Admiral  Sims 
is  a  great  American  figure  in  London  as  a  naval  authority  and  as  a  man.  General 
Biddle  also  holds  a  high  place  and  deserves  It. 

Countless  thousands  of  American  boys  pause  in  England  en  route  for  France. 
They  bring  cheer  and  good  humor  and  arouse  enthusiasm  everywhere.  I  cannot 
commend  strongly  enough  the  work  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the  American  camps 
that  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  welfare  agencies  are  doing.  Our  boys  are 
amidst  strange  scenes,  and  they  find  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  their  ever  helpful  friend.  Let 
these  organizations  have  all  the  money  they  can  use,  and  help  them  to  send  more 
women  workers  as  well  as  men. 

All  authorities  in  the  British  air  ministry  declare  that  the  Liberty  motor  is  a 
great  success,  and  express  their  urgent  desire  tliat  we  send  here  as  many  as  possible 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  They  emphasize  the  point  that  planes  otherwise  ready 
for  battle  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Liberty  engines. 

Albert  Shaw. 
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.  '      .       The  month  has  been  a  wonder- 

A   Great  .  .      , 

Month  in       till  One  in  America  s  great  war 

History  j  ^  u-    u 

adventure, — which  means  in  a 
crucial  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world, — 
with  a  quantity  and  rapidity  of  amazing  ac- 
complishment that  fairly  bewilder.  On  the 
heels  of  General  March's  announcement  that 
no  less  than.  1,500,000  men  had. been  trans- 
ported more  than  4000  miles  to  wage  war  in 
France  came  the  news  that  90  per  cent,  of 
the  divisions  of  our  fighting  men,  at  first 
brigaded  with  the  French  and  British  troops, 
had  been  withdrawn  from  our  Allies'  units 
to  form  the  First  American  Army,  under 
our  American  commander.  General  Per- 
shing. Scarcely  had  this  magnificent  move 
been  realized  by  the  average  citizen  when  the 
cables  told  that  Generalissimo  Foch  had  as- 
signed to  this  same  American  Army  the 
honor  of  attacking  the  famous  salient  of  St. 
Mihiel,  the  ''dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of 
France,"  which  the  Germans  had  held  for 
nearly  four  years  and  whose  network  of  for- 
tifications had  come  to  be  thought  of  as  well- 
nigh  impregnable.  In  just  twenty-seven  hours 
the  salient  disappeared  from  the  war  map. 
At  home  our  House  of  Representatives  com- 
pleted a  war  revenue-raising  measure  that 
will  collect  by  far  the  largest  sum  of  money 
ever  furnished  by  any  nation  in  the  form  of  a 
year's  taxes,  and  which  provides  for  a  very 
much  greater  proportion  of  war  costs  to  be 
paid  by  taxes,  as  against  borrowings,  than  any 
other  country  has  been  able  to  contribute  in 
this  war.  These  thirty  days  saw  the  open- 
ing of  the  six-billion-dollar  bond  offering, — 


"IT  S    MY    TUKX,    comrades" 
From   the    World    (New   York) 


the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan, — our  largest  and 
all  history's  largest  issue.  On  the  12th  day 
of  this  same  notable  September,  almost  thir- 
teen million  citizens  of  the  United  States 
came  forward  at  their  country's  call  and 
registered,  ready  for  draft  into  its  war  serv- 
ice. This  means  that  the  nation  will  soon 
have  under  arms  nearly  five  million  of  its 
sons,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
General  March  to  a  House  committee. 

The  "Fr  t  ^^  ^^  cloqucnt  of  the  mutual  good 
American  understanding  between  our  mili- 
'^""^  tary  organization  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  French  and  British  on  the 
other  that  not  only  were  American  brigades 
unhesitatingly  and  cheerfully  merged  into 
French  and  British  units,  to  serve  under  offi- 
cers of  those  countries,  but  when  the  Allied 
Command  saw  that  a  new  situation  allowed 
the  withdrawal  of  our  divisions  and  their 
grouping  in  an  "American  Army"  under 
their  own  higher  officers,  the  new  process 
was  completed  with  neatness,  dispatch,  and 
good-will.  There  were  valid  arguments  for 
each  of  the  two  alternative  arrangements. 
On  the  other  hand,  until  our  officers  and 
men  had  gone  through  a  certain  amount  of 
the  actual  experience  and  study  on  the  field 
of  modern  warfare — in  which  a  year's 
changes  and  innovations  amount  to  more 
than  half  a  century  of  development  in  the 
military  art  during  times  of  peace — it  was 
clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Allies'  caust 
to  have  our  divisions  directed  by  the  veteran 
warriors  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  More- 
over, although  it  already  seems  a  fairly  re- 
mote historical  situation  rather  than  a  phase 
of  this  very  campaign  (so  completely  has 
Foch  turned  the  tables  on  the  enemy),  the 
months  just  passed,  when  our  men  were  ar- 
riving in  Europe,  have  been  months  of  almost 
desperate  defensive  measures  calling  for  any 
device  of  expediency.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  obvious  that  American  troops  will  be  seen 
at  their  concert  pitch  of  morale,  enthusiasm, 
and  efficiency  when  directed  by  their  own 
higher  officers  and  when  fighting  as  integral 
units  of  an  American  Army.  But  that  there 
should  have  been  sympathetic  agreement  to 
and  cooperation  in,  first  the  one  and  then  the 
alternative  plan,  with  the  process  of  amal- 
gamation and  its  reversal  smoothly  carried 
out,  is  a  matter  not  to  be  valued  lightly. 
Perhaps  it  is  no  less  important  than  the  num- 
bers of  our  divisions  in  France,  or  than  the 
astonishing  material  success  of  our  soldiers' 
first  important  offensive. 
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This  spirit  of  mutual  good-will 
Truly  and  admiration,  with  the  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  that  it 
brings,  is  the  final  factor  that  insures  Ger- 
many's defeat.  In  all  wars  the  armies  of 
several  allies  have  been  at  a  military  disad- 
v^antage  as  against  the  solidarity  of  an  en- 
emy. With  that  disadvantage  removed  by 
the  fine  and  fraternal  spirit  of  the  British, 
French,  and  American  fighting  organizations 
we  have  everything  necessary  to  win,  and 
win  we  shall.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  only 
in  the  military  organizations  that  this  feel- 
ing of  cooperation,  of  mutual  esteem,  is 
shown.  In  England  or  France  any  slur  on 
the  American  flag  would  to-day  be  dealt  with 
as  hardly  as  in  New  York  City.  Americans 
are  given  gratitude  and  confidence  in  the  full- 
est measure.  No  Englishman's  or  French- 
man's utterances  are  more  quoted  and  ap- 
plauded than  the  American  President's. 
There  is  urgent  demand  for  cooperation  in 
economic  matters,  in  ships  and  trade,  as  well 
as  in  military  campaigns.  The  talk  is  not  of 
what  America  has  not  done,  of  the  disap- 
pointing slowness  in  realizing  her  hopes  for 
supplies  of  aeroplanes,  but  entirely  of  the  big 
things  she  is  doing  and  the  bigger  ones  she 
is  on  the  way  to  do.  This  spirit  is  the  true 
and  only  effective  foundation  for  any  League 
of  Nations,  and  since  this  spirit  was  born 
there  is  truly,  even  if  in  embryo,  a  League  of 
Nations  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

„      ^  On    our    side    the    right    under- 

secretary 1  •  1    •      1        11 

Baker  at  the  Standing,  which  IS  the  all-neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  kind  of 
cooperation  the  AlHes  are  now  benefiting  by, 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  interchange  of 
visits  from  Europe  to  America  and  from 
America  to  Europe  of  men  who  are  bearing 
heavy  responsibility  in  this  war  period.  For 
example,  the  Honorable  Swager  Sherley, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ap- 
propriations, a  quiet  but  very  able  man,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  wide  and  varied 
tour  of  inspection  in  France.  Secretary 
Baker,  accompanied  by  the  new  Second  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  John  D.  Ryan,  in 
charge  of  American  aviation,  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Gorgas  and  others,  arrived  in  France 
just  in  time  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  General 
Pershing's  victory  on  September  12.  The 
Secretary  of  War  was  in  the  town  of  St. 
IVIihiel  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  Ger- 
mans had  fled.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  reconquered  territory  with 
great  enthusiasm,  as  were  all  the  Americans. 


©  Committee  on  Public  Information 

BROWNING    MACHINE    GUN — HEAVIER    MODEL 

(For  defensive  purposes.    Under  test  fired  20,000  shots 
in  45  minutes) 

Tanh  and  ^^^  P^^t  that  General  Pershing's 
Machine  St.  Mihicl  succcss  plays  in  the 
campaign  of  1918,  the  question 
whether  it  will  be  any  stepping-stone  toward 
the  German  stronghold  of  Metz  (which  w^as, 
on  September  20,  only  ten  miles  from  the 
Allied  trenches)  and  toward  any  invasion  of 
the  Briey  basin,  from  which  Germany  gets 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  her  iron  ore, — are 
matters  discussed  on  other  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine in  the  monthly  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Simonds  on  the  progress  of  the  war.  In 
the  Americans'  meteoric  obliteration  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient.  Secretary  Baker  saw  in  ac- 
tion the  same  methods  and  devices  of  attack 
which  the  British  and  French  have  used  so 
successfully  since  Foch  turned  on  the  foe  on 
July  18.  Of  these  devices  two  stand  out  as 
the  most  notable  innovations  in  warfare  on 
land,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  use 
of  gas,  that  this  greatest  of  wars  has  pro- 
duced: the  employment  of  armored  "tanks" 
to  precede  the  onrush  of  the  infantry,  and  the 
tremendously  increased  use  of  machine  guns, 
which  have  fairly  relegated  rifle  fire  to  sec- 
ondary importance  in  the  process  of  reducing 
the  enemy's  man  power.  The  various  types 
of  tanks,  their  mechanical  features,  and  their 
offensive  capabilities  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  this  issue  of  the  Ri:\n:w  of  Re- 
views by  jVIr.  J.  Bernard  Walker,  an  expert 
writer  and  editor  in  the  field  of  popular 
science. 


^,     -  In   the  matter  of   machine  guns 

//)«   Browning      .  \   •    ^ 

Makes  for  our  ariiiv,  which  was,  some 
months  back,  a  vexed  and  con- 
troversial question,  there  seems  now  no  ques- 
tion left  but  that  of  rapid  quantit>-  produc- 
tion. Secretary  Baker  undoubtedly  finds 
gratification   in   the   many   opinions  of   good 
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(Appointed  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  head 
of  the  army  aircraft  service) 

authorities  that  the  Browning  weapons  are 
quite  the  best  of  their  kind  and  very  w^ell 
worth  waiting  for  as  against  taking  a  some- 
\\  hat  earlier  supply  of  guns  that  would  have 
been  at  all  less  effective.  So  amazingly  has 
the  use  of  machine  guns  been  extended  in 
this  war,  both  by  the  Allies  and  the  Germans, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  explain  briefl\ 
something  of  what  the  weapon  of  to-day  is. 
1  he  principle  of  utilizing  the  gases  of  the 
exploding  cartridge  to  eject  the  old  shell, 
and  harnessing  the  recoil  to  inject  a  new 
cartridge,  is  the  same  in  all  automatic  arms, 
from  the  first  that  attracted  notice  in  Amer- 
ica,— the  European  Luger  pistol.  At  first 
the  automatic  principle  w  as  used  only  in  pis- 
tols; when  later  it  was  applied  to  rifles  the 
development  of  the  new  weapon  into  the 
most  devastating  small-arm  the  world  has 
ever  known  was  exceedingly   rapid. 

What  J*  ^^'  Br^^^^nir^g)  entrusted  by 
Machine  Guns  OUT  War  Department  with  the 
task  of  designing  the  final  and 
best  machine  gun  for  our  new  army,  was, 
thirty  years  ago,  a  sporting  goods  dealer  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  who  had  become  an  expert 
and  enthusiast  in  automatic  arms.  The 
Browning  machine  guns  now  being  supplied 
to  our  soldiers  are  of  two  very  different 
types.  The  "heavy"  Browning  is  a  machine 
gun    requiring    a    tripod    and    tw^o    men    to 


transport  it,  one  carrying  the  tripod  and  one 
the  rifle.  It  shoots  250  cartridges  from  one 
loading  as  fast,  practically,  as  is  required. 
It  is  W'ater-cooled ;  a  supply  of  water  and  a 
condenser  to  do  away  with  the  telltale  steam 
must  go  wherever  it  goes  into  action.  It  is 
understood  to  cost  about  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  ''light"  Browning  weighs  only 
about  seventeen  pounds  and  can  be  fired  from 
the  shoulder,  but  must  be  reloaded  after  the 
clip  of  twenty  cartridges  is  exhausted.  Its 
cost  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  "heavy." 
The  one  great  bugbear  of  the  machine  gun- 
ner is  the  "jamming"  of  his  piece;  this  can 
come  from  a  wet  belt,  uneven  loading  or 
careless  operation.  The  many  admirers  of 
the  Browning  believe  that  it  is  less  liable  to 
the  fatal  "jam"  than  any  other  machine  gun 
yet  developed.  When  our  boys  go  "over 
the  top"  the  machine  gun  is  on  the  whole 
their  most  indispensable  companion  to  their 
objective;  and  the  German  machine  gun 
"spraying"  bullets  among  them  from  con- 
crete "nests,"  shell  craters  and  even  tree- 
tops  is  their  inevitable  and  most  dangerous 
obstacle. 

Mr  R  an       Following    the     report    of     the 
the  New       Thomas   sub-committee    of    the 

Aircraft  Head    q         ,.       r^  v^  •^/x'^'^ 

beiiate  L.ommittee  on  iVlilitary 
Affairs,  which  had  been  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation of  delays  and  failures  in  the  aircraft 
production,  Secretary  Balcer  announced  on 
August  27  the  appointment  of  a  single  head 
for  the  army  aircraft  service  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  who  was  made  Sec- 
ond Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Ryan 
had  been,  since  last  May,  Director  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board.  As  Second  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  he  takes  the  place 
of  E.  R.  Stettinius,  who  is  in  France  for  an 
indefinite  stay  as  special  representative  of  the 
War  Department,  with  plenary  powers.  Im- 
mediately after  his  appointment  Mr.  Ryan 
sailed  for  Europe  in  company  with  Secretary 
Baker  to  study  aircraft  problems  and  needs 
at  the  front.  General  March  announced  on 
August  31  that  one  thousand  de  Haviland 
aeroplanes  had  been  completed  in  America 
and  had  been  or  were  ready  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Government.  In  the  report  of  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  it  was  brought 
out  that  the  de  Haviland  "is  the  only  so- 
called  fighting  plane  now  in  actual  produc- 
tion." On  August  7  a  squadron  of  eighteen 
de  Havilands  driven  and  commanded  by 
Americans  made  an  expedition  across  the 
German   lines  and   returned   safely   to   their 
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THE  TWO  MOST  FAMILIAR  TYPES  OF   AIRPLANE  IN  WARFARE— THE  HEAVY  MACHINE  FOR  BOMBING   PURPOSES. 

AND  THE  SPEEDY  PLANE  FOR  PURSUIT  AND  COMBAT 


base.  This  was  the  first  use  of  American-built 
planes  over  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Senate 
report  intimates  that  the  de  Haviland  ma- 
chine, although  originally  designed  for  a 
fighting  plane,  **is  chiefly  available  for  obser- 
vation or  reconnoissance  purposes." 

r.  The  report  of  the  Senate  com- 

Senate       mittee  01  mvestigation  pomted  to 

Investigation  •  ^   i  •        ^i 

many  mistakes  in  the  carrying 
out  of  our  airplane  program  and  to  wastage 
of  money  and  lives.  The  net  impression  left 
by  that  part  of  its  investigation  publicly  re- 
ported was  that  the  failures  in  the  program 
were  due  in  large  part  to  the  attempt  to  ac- 
complish in  a  very  short  time  a  particular 
kind  of  construction  that  cannot  be  rushed 
in  its  preparatory  stages ;  and  due,  also,  to 
the  lack  of  responsible  and  concentrated  con- 
trol. The  evidence  was  strong  that  the  Lib- 
erty motor  is  a  great  achievement  and  thor- 
oughly practical  in  its  right  place.  When 
this  extra-powerful  motor  was  fitted  to  cer- 
tain types  of  planes,  however,  they  could  not 
stand  the  vibration,  and  fatal  accidents  en- 
sued. One  has  only  to  think  back  a  few 
years  to  the  development  stage  of  the  auto- 
mobile ;  to  the  numberless  mistakes  that  de- 
signers made  in  getting  cars  over-powered, 
parts  too  light  or  too  heavy,  too  little  radia- 
tion, etc.,  and  to  the  several  years  required 
to  make  sure  of  the  factors  of  safety  and 
efficiency,  to  realize  how  difficult  it  would 
be  to  jump  within  a  short  time  into  anything 
like  comi-)lete  success  in  the  final  construc- 
tion of  a  much  more  delicate  piece  of  mecli- 
anism  operated  always  under  vastly  more 
trying  and  dangerous  conditions.  With  a 
responsible  headship  instituted  ;  a  very  able 
and  energetic  man,  Mr.  Ryan,  installed,  and 


the  lessons  of  our  sad  experience  before  us, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  aero- 
plane program  will  now  go  forward  as  fast 
as  human  powers  will  allow. 

A  Gi  ri  u  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  imperfect  organi- 
Suppiy  of  zation  and  to  the  ''cussedness  of 
inanimate  things,"  our  supply  of 
machines  for  the  air  service  has  fallen  far 
behind  our  hopes  and  promises,  the  human 
material  for  birdmen  has  come  to  the  front 
in  quantity  and  quality  beyond  any  hopes 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  formed.  Not 
only  by  the  thousand  but  by  the  hundred 
thousand  have  the  high-spirited  boys  of 
America  aspired  to  the  air  and  its  thrilling 
dangers.  Every  other  young  fellow  one 
knows  is  consumed  with  an  ambition  to  get 
into  the  aviation  service.  The  tests,  phys- 
ical, mental,  and  moral,  must  be  of  the  strict- 
est, and  many  are  balked  of  their  hearts' 
desire.  But  many  thousands  are  in  active 
training  and  are  being  graduated  in  rapidly 
increasing  numbers  as  bombing  flyers,  recon- 
naissance men,  aerial  photographers  and 
fighters.  The  spirit  and  morale  of  these 
splendid  young  fellows  are  beyond  compare. 
Before  the  American  air  service  was  organ- 
ized to  receive  them  many  rushed  to  France 
to  fight  under  the  French  and  British  flags. 


Young 


Welcome  news  came  from  one 
Hitchcock's  of  thcse  ou  August  28,  when  the 
Escape  cable  told  how  young  Thomas 
Hitchcock,  taken  prisoner,  wounded,  last 
March,  after  he  had  been  forced  to  descend 
in  a  fight  with  three  German  machines,  had 
arrived  in  Switzerland  after  escaping 
from  his  guards  on  a  train,  walking  one  hun- 
dred miles  during  eight  nights,  and  subsisting 
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on  scraps  saved  from  his  rations.  Young 
Hitchcock  enlisted  in  the  Lafaj'ette  Esca- 
drille  when  he  was  only  17  years  old.  The 
son  of  Thomas  Hitchcock,  of  Long  Island, 
who  has  been  knoun  for  a  generation  as  the 
dean  of  American  hunting-men,  the  boy  was 
already  a  famous  horseman  and  polo  player. 
He  had  to  his  credit  even  during  his  brief 
war  service  several  daring  and  brilliant  ex- 
ploits before  his  machine  was  seen  to  come 
down  in  an  aerial  combat;  his  family  and 
friends  were  in  ignorance  of  his  fate  until 
some  weeks  later.  Young  Hitchcock  is  re- 
ported to  be  returning  home  to  enter  the 
American  aviation  service. 

Air  Mail-  Announcement  has  been  author- 
Neui  York  to  ized  by  the  War  Department 
icago  ^1^^^  aviation  landing  fields  are 
being  constructed  in  a  chain  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific.  The  fields  will  be  placed  at 
intervals  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  These 
landing  places  will  be  equipped  with  supplies 
of  oil  and  gas,  and,  in  most  instances,  with 
shelter,  machine-shop  facilities,  maps,  charts, 
and  barometer  and  thermometer  ratings.  Al- 
ready the  Post  Office  has  extended  its  aerial 
mail  service  to  a  New  York-Chicago  line,  the 
first  experimental  trip  having  started  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  The  return  journey  w^as  accom- 
plished in  7  hours  and  52  minutes  of  actual 
flying  time,  and  though  the  service  was  de- 
layed by  accidents,  the  aviators  were  confi- 
dent that  with  further  experience  it  would 
be  entirely  feasible  to  deliver  mail  in  Chicago 
ten  hours  after  leaving  New  York  City.  The 
Post  Ofi[ice  has  now  seventeen  aeroplanes,  and 
it   is  confidently   predicted   that   within    two 


years  it  will  have  thousands  in  use,  especially 
in  the  transportation  of  military  mail,  and 
orders  and  specifications  for  war  business. 
Already  we  have  aeroplanes  capable  of  lifting 
fifteen  tons  and  flying  at  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  type  of 
aeroplane  under  consideration  equipped  with 
four  Liberty  motors,  generating  1750  horse- 
power that  should  lift  twenty  tons,  and  air 
cruisers  of  three  times  this  power  are  already 
talked  of. 

On  the   12th  of  last  month  ap- 
to  proximately  13,000,000  men  be- 

or  y-five  ^wttn  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  were  enrolled  by  the  United  States 
for  service  in  the  war.  This  fact  would  have 
been  impressive  at  any  time.  In  September, 
1918,  when  the  Kaiser's  veteran  troops  on 
the  Western  Front  were  reeling  from  the 
blows  that  Foch  was  dealing  them,  when  at 
last  it  seemed  that  the  balance  of  man-power 
was  swinging  unmistakably  in  the  Allies' 
favor,  when  every  month  saw  an  increment 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  to  Pershing's 
gallant  army  in  France,  the  great  war  regis- 
tration was  America's  declaration  to  the 
world  that  she  was  in  the  war  to  the  end, 
that  she  had  only  begun  to  fight,  that  her  last 
man  and  last  dollar  were  dedicated  to  the 
cause.  There  is  no  conceivable  way  in  which 
a  democracy  can  say  just  those  things  more 
emphatically  than  the  American  people  said 
them  through  the  draft  registration  of  last 
month.  Moreover,  the  utterance  had  a  cer- 
tain force,  a  "punch,"  that  was  lacking  in  the 
registration  of  June,  1917,  when  10,000,000 
men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  were 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

AIRPLANE  IN  USE  ON  THE  NEW  YORK-CHICAGO  LINE 
(There    are    two    regular    stops    en    route,    for    replenishing    fuel    supply.      Shortly    after   the   inauguration    of   the 
service  last  month,  one  of  these  mail-carrying  aviators  accomiilished  the  first  single-day  flight  between  the  two  cities. 
This  is  expected  to  be  a  common  occurrence  soon) 
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enrolled  for  service.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  known  how  rapidly  the  new  draft  army 
cculd  be  made  fit  for  service  in  France,  or 
whether  such  a  force  could  be  made  a  really 
effective  part  of  the  Allies'  military  machine. 
Now  these  things  are  known  by  our  Allies, 
known  by  Germany.  Our  first  draft  has 
given  a  splendid  account  of  itself  on  the 
fields  of  Picardy  and  Lorraine.  When  we 
say  to  the  world,  as  we  did  on  September  12, 
''We  have  13,000,000  more  of  the  same 
grade  of  goods,"  both  the  Allies  and  the 
Kaiser  know^  precisely  what  we  mean ;  for  our 
intent  has  been  translated  into  deeds.  St. 
Mihiel  bears  witness. 

.    .  Preliminary    estimates   made    by 

An  Army  t» /r        i      i     /^  i> 

ofFiue  the  rrovost  JVlarshal  Generai  s 
office  were  closely  approximated 
throughout  the  country  by  the  registration 
on  September  12.  No  one  can  yet  tell  how 
many  men  from  this  draft  w^ill  sooner  or 
later  get  to  the  firing  line,  but  the  total  num- 
ber of  effective  unmarried  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  liable  to  serv- 
ice has  been  computed  as  2,398,845.  We 
already  have  3,000,000  men  abroad  fightin^r 
and  at  home  training,  and  thus  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  demand  for  an  army  of  five 
million  will  be  met  within  a  year ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber even  of  the  unmarried  effectives  will  be 
exempted  from  fighting  in  the  ranks  because 
their  services  are  more  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  production  of  things  essential 
to   the   prosecution   of   the   war.      Within    a 


({])  Harris  &  Ewiiig 

BRIG.-GEN.    ENOCH    H.    CROWDER,    PROVOST    MARSHAL 

GENERAL   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

(It  was  General  Crowder  who  originated  and  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  for  the  great  drafts  of  1917  and 
1918.  General  Crowder  has  made  the  subject  of  con- 
scription a  special  study  for  many  years.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  in  1881  and  from  the  law 
department    of   the    University    of   Missouri    in    1886) 

few  days  after  the  enrollment  a  copy  of  a 
detailed  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  en- 
rolled man  and  the  answers  to  the  questions 
therein  formulated  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
decisions  to  be  reached  later  in  individual 
cases  by  the  various  Exemption  Boards.  In 
addition  to  these  questionnaires,  full  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  registrants  claiming  de- 
ferred classification  on  grounds  of  occupa- 
tion or  employment  in  essential  industries. 


In 


REPORTING   FOR   Dl'TV 
From  the   World  (New  York) 


It  has  been  decided  that  under 
Training  at  the  temis  of  the  new  draft  reg- 
istrants  nnieteen  and  twent\' 
years  of  age  and  between  thirty-two  and 
thirty-six,  inclusixc,  will  be  the  first  to  be 
called  to  the  colors.  It  is  expected  that  their 
classification  will  be  completed  earl>  enough 
to  enable  them  to  enter  the  training  camps 
early  this  month.  Of  the  nineteen-twenty 
class  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  mil- 
lion men  will  be  liable  for  immediate  mili- 
tai>  ser\  ice.  together  w  ith  perhaps  400,000 
of  the  men  between  thirtv-two  and  thirt\'-si\. 
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findings  of  these  experts.  It  is  not  asserted 
that  every  worker  in  an  essential  industry 
should  be  automatical!}^  exempted.  Only 
those  who  are  shown  to  be  personally  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  the  industry  can  fairly 
claim  release  from  military  duty. 


Expert 


THE    PART    THAT    LABOR    PLAYS 
From  the  Post-Dispatch   (St.  Louis) 

About  150,000  men  will  be  called  each 
month  until  the  total  number  of  registrants 
liable  for  service  has  been  summoned.  The 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  made  provision  for 
the  equipment  of  these  men. 

T*.    n    **     We  have  made  a  striking  exhibit 

The  Draft  .  =". 

and         or  latent  man-power,  as  it  were. 

us  ry  g^^  much  more  than  this  is  in- 
volved in  the  policies  adopted  at  Washing- 
ton in  connection  with  this  draft.  Two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  problems  relate  themselves  to 
the  measure — those  arising  from  the  disturb- 
ance of  labor  conditions  and  those  having 
to  do  with  the  training  of  youth.  The  na- 
tion has  to  be  assured  that  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustrial workers  are  not  robbed  by  the  army 
— else  all  military  effort  will  be  paralyzed  by 
lack  of  support.  The  War  Industries  Board, 
under  Chairman  Bernard  Baruch,  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  existing  labor  situation 
with  reference  to  those  industries  that  are 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It 
is  conceded  that  as  to  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service  priority  should  be  granted  to 
those  engaged  in  the  production  of  food,  fuel, 
munitions,  and  ships,  but  in  regard  to  other 
industries  there  is  not  full  agreement.  The 
one  agency  most  competent,  from  knowledge 
and  equipment,  to  decide  between  the  sev- 
eral Government  departments,  our  Allies, 
and  the  civilian  population,  as  to  the  relative 
urgency  of  requirements  is  the  Priorities  Di- 
vision of  the  War  Industries  Board,  headed 
by  Judge  E.  B.  Parker.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able that  in  the  exemption  of  men  from  mili- 
tary  service   regard   should   be   had   for  the 


The  local  Exemption  Boards 
Advisers  wiU  have  many  difficult  ques- 
tions to  decide  when  registrants 
ask  for  deferred  classification  because  of  the 
special  form  of  industry  in  which  they  are 
employed.  To  aid  in  reaching  a  fair  and 
just  decision  in  such  cases,  three  ''industrial 
advisers"  will  serve  with  each  district  board. 
One  of  these  advisers  is  named  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  one  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  one  by  the  board  itself. 
These  advisers  will  not  be  members  of  the 
boards  and  will  have  no  vote.  Their  func- 
tion will  be  to  give  information  when  re- 
quested by  the  boards  and  in  this  way  their 
service  to  the  Government  may  become  very 
valuable.  In  this  as  in  so  many  other  phases 
of  war  effort,  the  country  finds  itself,  with- 
out experience,  suddenly  called  on  to  shoul- 
der a  heavy  responsibility. 

^,    _    ,.      Industrial  problems  are  not  the 

The  Draft  ^ 

and  the  Only  ones  that  have  confronted 
the  nation  in  formulating  poli- 
cies through  which  it  is  gradually  transform- 
ing itself  into  a  great  military  power.  In  a 
democracy  like  ours  no  part  of  the  work  of 
government  is  more  fundamental  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  training  of  the  nation's 
youth.  We  have  grown  up  as  a  non-military 
nation,  and  practically  no  part  of  our  edu- 
cational program,  save  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, has  been  concerned  with  the  practical 
question  of  fitting  young  men  to  fight  on  land 
or  sea.  In  past  times,  when  the  country  has 
suddenly  been  called  upon  to  take  up  arms, 
we  have  paid  heavy  penalties  under  the  old 
volunteer  system  for  this  neglect  of  military 
training.  Not  only  has  the  country  suffered 
on  that  score — notably  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Civil  War — but  wherever  large 
numbers  of  our  youth  have  been  called  to 
arms  education  in  general  has  been  disor- 
ganized and  this  condition  has  been  accepted 
by  us  as  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  war. 
When  the  Civil  War  came  on  college  halls 
both  North  and  South  were  largely  deserted, 
students  and  professors  having  joined  the  col- 
ors. It  was  not  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a 
small  college  to  close  its  doors  and  in  some 
cases  they  were  not  opened  again  until  long 
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after  peace  had  come.  This  was  conspicu- 
ously true  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
War-making  itself  was  the  less  efficient  be- 
cause of  our  national  failure  to  train  Amer- 
ican boys  for  military  or  naval  service,  and 
even  such  education  as  we  offered  for  civil 
life  was  rudely  broken  in  upon  and  hindered 
in  countless  ways  by  the  call  to  battle. 
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The  war  in  which  we  are  now 
Original  engaged,  bringing  as  it  does  so 
oution  litany  totally  new  situations  and 
demands,  calls  for  a  thoroughgoing  revision 
of  our  educational  policy.  Two  things  it  has 
taught  us  already — first,  the  value  and  neces- 
sity of  some  form  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, and,  second,  the  national  peril  involved 
in  permitting  war  to  disintegrate  and  dis- 
continue the  education  of  American  youth. 
How  to  provide  in  this  exigency  for  the  rapid 
training  of  young  officers  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  the  work  of  our  schools  and 
colleges  without  interruption  so  that  the  boy 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  who  goes  to  the  front 
next  year  will  have  had  as  good  a  general 
education  as  he  would  have  received  in  time 
of  peace  is  the  great  problem  before  the  men 
in  charge  of  our  educational  machinery.  This 
problem  is  being  met  in  a  strikingly  original 
way — a  way  that  ten  years  ago  would  not 
have  seemed  feasible  or  rational,  but  w^hich 
to-day  is  commending  itself  more  and  more 
strongly  to  the  wisest  among  our  leaders. 

strenothening  ^^  far  from  permitting  the  draft- 
the  Small  ing  of  eightcen-year-old  boys  to 
deplete  the  colleges,  the  Govern- 
ment has  perfected  plans  that  will  do  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  keep  the  col- 
leges open  and  active  and  useful  through- 
out the  war  period.  Among  the  immediate 
results  of  this  new  policy  already  observable 
is  the  increased  number  of  students  in  many 
of  the  smaller  institutions.  The  War  De- 
partment itself  has  advised  all  young  men 
who  had  planned  to  go  to  school  or  college 
this  fall  to  carry  out  their  plans  and  do  so. 
Each  prospective  student  is  advised  to  go  to 
the  college  of  his  choice,  matriculate  and  en- 
ter as  a  regular  student.  He  was,  of  course, 
required  to  register  with  his  local  board  on 
registration  day  (September  12),  but  as  soon 
as  possible  after  registration,  probably  on  or 
about  October  1,  the  Government  has  offered 
opportunity  for  all  regularh  enrolled  stu- 
dents to  be  inducted  into  the  Students'  Arnn 
Training  Corps  at  the  schools  where  the\ 
are    in    attendance.      Thus    the    student    be- 


comes a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army, 
uniformed,  subject  to  military  discipline,  and 
with  the  pay  of  a  private. 

,,    ,    „         The  Government  has  made  con- 

Uncle  Sam  •   i        i  n  r  i 

Pays  tracts  With  the  colleges  tor  the 
housing,  subsistence,  and  instruc- 
tion of  these  student  soldiers,  who  will  re- 
ceive military  instruction  under  officers  of 
the  army  and  will  be  kept  under  observation 
and  tests  to  determine  their  fitness  as  officer 
candidates  and  technical  experts  such  as  en- 
gineers, chemists,  and  doctors.  In  due  time 
the  men  will  be  selected  and  assigned  to  mili- 
tary duty.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  units 
of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  may 
be  established  in  secondary  schools  as  well  as 
colleges.  These  schools  are  urged  by  the 
Government  to  intensify  their  instruction  so 
that  young  men  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
may  be  fitted  to  enter  college  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  visible,  practical  outcome  of 
this  far-reaching  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  that  thousands  of  high-school  gradu- 
ates throughout  the  country  are  just  now  be- 
ginning work  at  colleges  where  their  tuition 
and  expenses  are  paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  Many 
of  these  young  men  would  not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  have  entered  college  at 
all.  A  more  statesmantike  solution  of  this 
difficult   problem   would   be   hard   to   devise. 


In 


The  month  has  been  marked  by 
Qer'manu  i^i^ny  evidences  from  the  utter- 
ances of  high  German  officials 
that  the  recent  defeats  of  the  Teutonic  ar- 
mies have  produced  a  profound  change  in 
Germany's  convictions  as  to  what  she  can 
hope  to  accomplish  by  military  means  and  as 
to  what  she  can  hope  to  retain  of  the  terri- 
tories her  armies  have  overrun.  No  doubt 
these  stunning  blows  from  Foch  had  much 
to  do,  too,  with  the  sensational  speech  of 
Chancellor  von  Hertling  on  September  5 
before  the  Constitution  Committee  of  the 
Prussian  upper  house,  which  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  electoral  reforms  promised  the 
German  people  by  the  Kaiser  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  still  in  dubious,  or  worse  than 
dubious,  progress.  The  Chancellor,  m  argu- 
ing for  the  reforms,  declared  in  effect  that 
upon  the  fuHilment  of  the  franchise-reform 
pledges  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
Crown  and  the  dynasty  are  at  stake.  He 
spoke  openly  of  dangerous  agitation  to  be 
exjiected  '\\  the  reforms  were  not  carried  out, 
and  declared  that  he  himself  woulil  stand  or 
fall,    officially,    with    the    electoral    measure. 
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THE  DECOY 
From  the    World    (New  York) 

In  spite  of  this  plain  warning  it  is  not 
thought  that  the  measure  will  go  through 
in  any  way  deserving  in  the  least  the  name 
of  reform.  Not  only  has  the  Junker  element 
delayed  the  matter  unconscionably,  but  it  has 
been  so  amended  by  the  lower  house  as  to 
lose  any  substance  of  democratization.  That 
there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for  in  any  true  car- 
rying out  of  the  Kaiser's  pledge  is  strongly 
indicated  by  the  composition  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Herrenhaus  in  charge  of  the  meas- 
ure. Not  only  is  the  Herrenhaus  itself  one 
of  the  most  reactionary  of  parliamentary  bod- 
ies, but  this  committee  has,  of  its  twenty- 
eight  members,  sixteen  noblemen  of  utterly 
feudalistic  origin  and  beliefs,  and  the  remain- 
ing twelve  include  some  of  the  most  hide- 
bound specimens  of  Junkerdom. 

n   .    L.  ^      Signs  of  Germany's  perturbation 

Perturbed  ^  .  -^        * 

Peace  and  her  anxiety  to  rorestall  the 
overwhelming  military  assaults 
of  the  Allies,  which  she  may  well  anticipate 
during  the  next  year,  have  been  heard  during 
the  last  month  in  interviews  and  speeches, 
with  conciliatory  phrases,  from  Baron  Bur- 
ian,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minis- 
ter; from  Dr.  Solf,  German  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  from  Matthias 
Erzberger,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  moder- 
ates in  Germany.  The  last  affirmed  on  Sep- 
tember 14  that  peace  ideas  were  making  great 
strides  in  Germany,  and  that  peace  must 
come  soon  if  the  belligerent  countries  are 
not  to  be  given  over  to  revolution.  He 
spoke   for   the  unconditional   return   of   Bel- 


gium and  a  world-league  of  nations,  with 
disarmament.  A  few  days  earlier  Baron 
Burian  suggested  publicly  "a  calm  exchange 
of  views"  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  Allies,  for  the  consideration  of  all  things 
that  are  keeping  the  belligerent  powers  apart. 
All  these  ''feelers"  have  been  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  open  admission  that  Belgium 
must  be  returned  to  its  own  and  that  indem- 
nities were  not  to  be  thought  of, — a  certain 
advance  over  the  arrogant  attitude  of  last 
spring, — but  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaties  are 
either  not  mentioned  or  are  defended  and 
excepted  from  any  question  in  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  present  stern  resolve  of  the 
American  nation  to  see  justice  done  and  to 
see  a  w^orld  free  from  the  menace  of  Prus- 
sian arrogance  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  failure 
of  these  German  advances  to  arouse  even 
comment,  except  of  the  briefest  and  most 
contemptuous  nature. 

■ru    .    ^  .       These  mutterings  of  peace  sug- 

The  Austrian  .  .  *=  '  ^_,  *? 

Peace  gestions  from  the  1  eutonic 
ugges  ion  statesmen  culminated,  in  mid- 
September,  in  Baron  Burian's  note  to  the 
warring  nations  and  neutrals  alike,  inviting 
the  belligerent  powers  to  meet  for  a  prelimi- 
nary and  non-binding  discussion  of  war  aims, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  a 
peace  conference  could  be  called.  The  note 
reviewed  previous  statements  of  war  aims 
and  suggestions  as  to  peace,  and  after  ex- 
plaining that  war  activities  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  proposed  discussion,  made 
the  claim  that  at  least  no  harm  could  result 
from  such  a  tentative  move  toward  peace. 
Baron  Burian's  communication  was  officially 
presented  to  our  State  Department  by  the 
Swedish  Embassy,  which  represents  Ger- 
many's interests  in  this  country,  at  6 :30  p.  m., 
September  16.  Only  twenty-five  minutes 
later,  Secretary  Lansing  made  public  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  reply — probably  the  briefest 
important  diplomatic  note  in  history: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels 
that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it  can  make 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government.  It  has  repeatedly  and  with 
entire  candor  stated  the  terms  upon  which  the 
United  States  would  consider  peace,  and  can  and 
will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon 
a  matter  concerning  which  it  has  made  its  posi- 
tion and  purpose  so  plain. 

TL    o      .,    *  Public  feeling  in  the  Allied  coun- 

Tne  President         .  i  -i        • 

Hioh!u        tries  was  heartily  in  support  of 

Supported        r>        -j       .      1X7"1  ' 

Jrresident  Wilson  s  concise  an- 
swer, and  most  emphatically  and  unanimous- 
ly so  in  the  United  States.  With  the  rarest 
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exception  American  newspaper  comment  and 
interviews  with  public  men  agreed  on  the  un- 
wisdom of  any  present  dealing  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  on  peace  programs,  or  at  least 
until  their  public  attitude  and  utterances 
should  evince  a  great  change  of  heart.  The 
sincerity  of  the  Austrian  suggestions  w^as 
widely  questioned,  with  the  whole-  episode 
classed  unreservedly  as  part  of  a  deep-laid 
"peace  offensive"  designed  to  separate  the 
aims  and  opinions  of  the  Allies.  Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  and  brilliant  expositor  of 
this  last  view  was  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds, 
who  in  one  of  his  daily  signed  editorials  com- 
pared the  present  war  situation  with  that  of 
1916,  in  which — after  Germany  and  Austria 
had  failed  at  Verdun  and  in  the  Trentino, 
when  Russia  was  before  Lemberg,  and  the 
British  and  French  were  battering  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Somme — the  Kaiser  so  dramati- 
cally made  his  peace  proposals  known  to  the 
world.  This  Mr.  Simonds  sees  only  as  a  peace 
"pincer"  resulting  in  the  Russian  revolution, 
and,  after  reverses  in  France,  in  a  wave  of 
pacifism  and  pessimism  in  the  Allied  countries 
reinforced  by  the  Reichstag's  program  of 
"peace  without  annexation  or  indemnity." 
Then  came  the  time  for  the  military  arm  of 
the  ''pincer,"  Italy's  Isonzo  disaster,  and  the 
brutal   Brest-Litovsk   negotiations. 

T.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 

The  r       •  1 

Russian  anythmg  more  coniusmg  than 
the  situation  in  Russia,  as  pre- 
sented by  the  fragmentary  information  es- 
caping with  diplomats,  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, and  other  fugitives,  fleeing  from 
the  terror  that  now  exists  in  all  of  European 
Russia.  American  troops  are  operating 
with  Japanese  about  Vladivostok  and  also  at 
Archangel.  Czecho-Slovaks  are  fighting  in 
Siberia,  in  the  Volga  regions.  Their  gov- 
ernment has  been  officially  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  other  Allied  nations.  Rev- 
olutions innumerable  are  in  progress  in  many 
provinces.  Lenine  has  been  shot  and  severely 
wounded.  The  Czarina  has  been  executed, 
and  the  reported  execution  has  been  denied. 
Brussilov,  the  great  general,  has  been  mur- 
dered. These  are  a  few  of  the  reports 
which  are  flowing  from  the  Russian  chaos. 
One  thing  seems  fairly  clear,  the  Lenine- 
Bolshevik  element  is  gradually  losing  its 
control,  and  as  it  loses  its  control  its  course 
becomes  more  and  more  violent.  British 
diplomatic  staffs  have  been  seized  and  have 
been  threatened  with  summary  execution  as 
a    reprisal    for    the    attempted    murder    of 


Lenine.  Bolshevik  representatives  in  Britain 
have  in  turn  been  marked  as  hostages  for 
British  prisoners  in  Russia.  Now  out  of  all 
this  chaos  no  man  can  now  perceive  whence 
or  how  order  is  to  come.  The  disease  which 
has  overtaken  the  Russian  nation  is  still  in 
full  advance.  Russia  is  marching  from  one 
horror  to  another,  and  the  Bolsheviki,  as 
their  own  grip  lessens,  are  more  and  more 
striving  to  throw  their  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans  and  preserve  the  gro- 
tesque form  of  democracy,  of  socialism,  of 
anarchy,  which  they  have  created,  w^ith 
Prussian  bayonets  and  protect  themselves 
against  Allied  and  Czecho-Slovak  armies  by 
German  aid.  In  this  situation  there  can  be 
nothing  clearer  than  the  necessity  for  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Government  and  of 
all  governments.  There  is  much  talk  about 
the  re-creation  of  an  eastern  front.  Many 
references  are  made  to  Japan,  but  a  great 
army  would  be  needed  to  guard  the  Siberian 
Railway  when  it  had  been  reconstructed. 

1^  The  convening  of  Parliament  in 

Civilian  Paris  on  September  5  was  at- 
tended by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. Premier  Clemenceau  in  his  last 
important  declaration  had  urged  upon  the 
national  legislature  the  necessity  for  patience 
while  plans  in  which  American  participa- 
tion w^as  a  new  and  prominent  factor  were 
being  perfected.  The  carrying  out  of  these 
plans  had  been  going  on  steadily,  and  had 
been  constantly  yielding  results  for  a  matter 
of  seven  weeks  when  the  veteran  statesman 
mounted  the  platform  of  the  Chamber  of. 
Deputies.  He  had  derived  the  inspiration 
for  his  words  from  almost  daily  visits  to  the 
front  since  the  German  drive  last  March. 
In  the  course  of  this  now  historic  address. 
Premier  Clemenceau  paid  special  homage  to 
the  American  Army,  which  he  spoke  of  as 
"admirable,"  worthy  in  every  way  of  fight- 
ing alongside  the  veterans  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  with  them  expelling  and 
subduing  the  Germanic  hordes.  As  soon  as  he 
had  finished  a  motion  to  have  the  speech  in 
its  entirety  posted  in  every  district  of  France 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  the  entire  Chamber 
with  the  exception  of  one  pacifist. 

A  oiad        ^^   Clemenccau's   ringing  w()rd>« 
Lnfnuette      WQTC  being  cliceretl  in  the  Cliam- 
her  on  September  >  the  voice  ot 
the  long-range  gun  with  which  the  Germans 
had   been   bt)mbariling    Paris   since   their   ad- 
Nance  last   March  was  stilled.     The  monu- 
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mental  result  of  the  registration  under  the 
new  draft  in  this  country  produced  general 
rejoicing  in  France,  the  more  so  that  it  coin- 
cided with  the  successful  American  operation 
which  liberated  the  French  population  with- 
in the  St.  Alihiel  salient.  All  these  events,  tak- 
ing place  around  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Battle  of  the  Marne,  gladdened  the 
heart  of  France.  Foreign  Minister  Pichon 
and  Ambassador  Sharp  spoke  in  Paris  on  that 
anniversary  of  the  first  day  of  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  under  Joffre,  which  coincides  with 
the  birthday  of  Lafayette.  The  conferring 
of  the  dignity  of  Marshal,  of  France  upon 
General  Foch  had  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course  upon  the  stirring  events  which  cul- 
minated in  the  German  retirement  to  the 
Hindenburg  line.  The  Teutonic  proposal 
(through  Austria)  for  a  conference  called 
forth,  following  the  President's  prompt  and 
brief  reply,  an  inspiring  address  by  Premier 
Clemenceau  before  the  French  Senate,  the 
keynote  of  which  was  that  "bargaining  be- 
tween crime  and  right  is  no  longer  possible." 
The  Senate  in  its  turn  voted  the  posting  of 
this  address  throughout  the  country,  follow- 
ing the  Chamber's  example. 

The  Trials  of     ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^    Joscph    CaiUaux, 
Caiiiaux       before   the   Senate  sitting  as  the 

and  Humbert      tt  •    i     /^  ^      x    T      ^-  -n   u 

Hign  Court  or  Justice,  will  nave 
begun  before  these  lines  appear.  The  fact 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  send  Caiiiaux  be- 
fore a  court  of  his  peers  in  public  life  rather 
than  before  a  military  court  is  significant  of 
the  confidence  which  the  prosecuting  au- 
thorities possess  that  the 
proofs  to  be  produced  by 
them  must  result  in  his  con- 
viction for  a  guilt  established 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
This  may  be  confidently 
looked  upon  as  the  end  of  a 
career  ruined  by  an  alliance 
with  cosmopolitan  finance, 
the  occult  link  between 
kaiserism  and  the  corrupt 
politicians  and  journalists 
which  kaiserism  uses  abroad. 
Senator  Charles  Humbert, 
the  friend  of  Bolo  Pasha, 
will  be  tried  in  his  turn,  the 
charge  against  him  having 
been  changed  from  that  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  to 
the  more  serious  one  of  ad- 
hering to  the  enemy  {intelli- 
gences avec  V ennemi,  literal- 


ly translated:  "having  understandings  with 
the  enemy").  It  is  more  likely  that  Hum- 
bert will  be  tried  before  a  court-martial,  as 
his  activities  do  not  involve  malfeasance  in 
oflice,  but  crimes  of  a  baser  grade.  The  air 
in  France  is  unhealthy  just  now  for  Caiiiaux, 
Humbert,  and  their  like. 

ir   ^  r^    ^■.-       Mr.  Hoover  reports  from  infor- 

Fooa  Conditions  .  •        i      i       • 

with  the  mation  gained  during  his  recent 
"^"'^  stay  in  Europe  that  notwith- 
standing the  virtual  German  occupation  of 
so  much  of  west  Russia,  and  the  treaties  with 
the  Ukraine,  the  Central  Powers  will  gather 
less  food  from  the  1918  harvests  out  of  all 
the  territory  now  in  their  control  than  they 
got  in  1917.  The  grain  crops  in  Germany 
he  estimates  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  in 
Hungary  they  are  a  little  better  and  in  Aus- 
tria much  worse  than  in  1917.  The  Ruma- 
nian crops  have  been  ruined  by  a  great 
drought  which  has  also  affected  the  fields  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  Ukraine.  As  the  Central 
Powers  drew  last  year  between  three  and  four 
million  tons  of  grain  from  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia, the  failure  in  those  countries  will  be  a 
bad  blow.  Rumania  has  already  applied 
to  the  Allies  for  relief.  Russian  harvests  as 
a  whole  will  be  small,  because,  although  the 
peasants'  smaller  holdings  are  well  tilled, 
the  large  estates  pillaged  by  the  Bolsheviki 
have  scarcely  been  cultivated  at  all.  Mr. 
Hoover  thinks  the  northern  Ukraine  alone, 
among  the  newly  occupied  countries,  will 
be  able  to  help  Germany  and  Austria  next 
year.      Notwithstanding  these  conditions  our 
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State  Department  has  thought  that  Ameri- 
cans should  be  warned  against  any  confidence 
that  Germany  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
or  that  we  may  look  for  serious  unrest  there 
due  to  food  conditions.  Our  Minister  to 
Sweden,  Ira  Nelson  Morris,  who  was  in 
Washington  in  September  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, reports  that  while  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Germany  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ration,  the  people  still  receive 
enough  for  existence ;  that  conditions  are  bet- 
ter in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  towns, 
and  that  in  the  southern  part  there  is  enough 
food  to  permit  resorts  and  hotels  to  serve 
meals  at  moderate  prices,  while  the  army  has 
not  been  allowed  to  suffer  deprivation.  Mr. 
Hoover,  too,  is  careful  to  caution  Americans 
against  any  over-confidence  born  of  reports 
concerning  Germany's  food  conditions. 

T/.    ,„L,    *     The  food  situation  in  the  coun- 

The  Wheat  .  ,. 

We  Did  tries  or  the  Allies  Mr.  Hoover 
calls  very  good.  He  estimated 
in  a  recent  letter  to  President  Wilson  that 
America  had  sent  during  the  past  year  no  less 
than  $1,400,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  to 
our  Allies  in  Europe.  We  have  shipped 
150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  alone.  Early 
in  this  )Tar  the  Allied  Food  Controllers 
made  urgent  request  that  75,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  our  1917  harvest  should  be 
sent  across  the  Atlantic.  This  request  found 
us  with  no  surplus  at  all  to  export.  Not- 
withstanding, we  have  answered  by  sending 
85,000,000  bushels,  which  has  practically 
been  made  up,  therefore,  of  savings  from  our 
own  consumption  of  wheat  bread.  Thus, 
without  compulsion  and  by  individual  saving, 
all  the  peoples  joined  against  German  aggres- 
sions have  been  able  to  come  through  a  sea- 
son of  unusual  food  shortage  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  without  serious  deprivation ;  and 
this  is  a  greater  matter  of  pride  when  we  re- 
member the  serious  despondency  last  winter 
over  the  food  situation  among  the  best- 
informed  of  our  Allies. 

„  This  coming  year  the  wheat  sit- 

1918  nation  is  certain  to  be  better  tor 
us.  The  combined  winter  and 
spring  wheat  harvests  of  the  United  States 
will  come  close  to  900,000,000  bushels,  and 
Canada  is  counted  on  for  1 50,000,000  bush- 
els. This  total,  1,050,000,000,  compares 
with  a  total  last  year  from  North  America 
of  only  883,000,000  bushels.  On  September 
2,  President  Wilson  proclaimed  $2.20  per 
bushel  at  primary  markets  as  the  minimum 


@  Western  Newspaper  Union 

THE    AMERICAN    AND    BRITISH    FOOD    CONTROLLERS 

(Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  returned  last  month  from  a 
visit  to  Europe.  He  is  here  shown  with  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
Clyne,   director  of  food  supplies  in  Great  Britain) 

price  of  the  wheat  harvested  in  1919,  prom- 
ising to  appoint  next  spring  a  disinterested 
commission  to  secure  the  latest  facts  con- 
cerning increased  farming  costs,  so  that  a 
revision  of  the  price  now  fixed  may  be  made 
if  the  report  justifies  it.  The  President 
pointed  out  that  even  with  the  rate  now  an- 
nounced the  Government  is  taking  a  risk  of 
loss  that  might  conceivably  amount  to  $500,- 
000,000  if  peace  should  come  before  the 
middle  of  1920,  or  if  the  world's  shipbuild- 
ing should  catch  up  with  the  present  extraor- 
dinary demands.  For  in  either  of  these 
events  ''Europe  will  naturally  supply  itself 
from  the  large  stores  of  much  cheaper  wheat 
now  in  the  Southern   Hemisphere." 

Drought       Farmers    have    had    to    contend 
in  the        (luring  1918  with  three  enemies 

Cornfield        ^  u      ^  r    i    l 

to  success :  a  shortage  ot  labor, 
drought,  and  high  costs.  The  first  and  third 
affected  all  farming  operations.  The  drought 
was  disastrous  more  particularly  to  the  corn- 
fields. In  August  very  hot,  dry  winds  swept 
the  great  corn-growing  States  from  Kansas 
and  Okhihonia  eastward  to  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  This  heat,  coming  in  just  the  period 
of  deficient  moisture,  blasted  the  promise 
held  out  b\'  the  (^lovernment  reports  for  sev- 
eral months  of  a  record  corn  crop.  Recent 
estimates  scale  the  August  estimate  of  nearK 
3,000,000.000  bushels,  by  the  Agricultural 
Department's    experts,    down    to    less    than 
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2,700,000,000  bushels.  The  quality  of  the 
1918  crop  is  reported,  however,  to  be  much 
superior  to  last  year's.  The  harvest  of  oats 
will  approximate  one  and  a  half  billion  bush- 
els, close  to  the  largest  on  record,  and  a  fine 
and  large  crop  of  barley  is  assured.  On  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  their  three  enemies,  the 
farmers  of  America  w^ill  turn  out  foodstuffs 
of  more  than  the  average  quantity,  w^ith  a 
decidedly  better  food  situation  for  1919  in 
the  countries  of  the  Allies  than  we  faced 
early  in  the  present  year. 

On  August  27  the  Fuel  Admin- 
Sundays       istration  requested  the  people  or 

the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  the  na- 
tion's gasolene  supply,  and,  specifically,  to 
refrain,  until  further  notification,  from  using 
motor-cars  on  Sundays  except  under  neces- 
sity. There  was  no  mandatory  flavor  in  Dr. 
Garfield's  suggestion,  but  the  response  to  it 
throughout  the  East  was  as  quick  and  general 
as  if  Congress  had  passed  a  law  actually  pro- 
hibiting Sunday  motoring.  The  streets  and 
parkways  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  the 
highroads  between  them  presented  such  a 
scene  of  quiet  as  had  been  unknown  since 
the  automobile  came  into  general  use.  The 
entire  countryside  near  the  towns  had  a  to- 
tally novel  atmosphere  of  restfulness.  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  between  six  and  nine  mil- 
lion gallons  of  gasolene  are  being  saved  each 
Sunday  by  the  public's  amiable  compliance 
with  the  Fuel  Administration's  request.  The 
immediate  necessity  for  economy  in  gasolene 
is  not  caused  so  much  by  an  absolute  shortage 
in  production,  as  large  supplies  are  stored  in 
the  mid-continent  fields,  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa. But  there  has  been  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting gasolene  to  the  eastern  seaboard  fast 
enough  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  our 
Army  in  France  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  the  normal  supply  for  use  at  home  in 
the  Eastern  States.  It  was  announced  on 
September  9  that  Dr.  Garfield  expected  soon 
to  fix  a  price  on  gasolene  for  domestic  con- 
sumers as  well  as  for  the  Government  and 
our  Allies,  at  a  figure  lower  than  the  present 
market  price. 


The 


Director-General     McAdoo     as- 
Ra'iiroads      sures   US   that    neither   the   crops 

Functioning  i  'ii    i  i    i  i 

nor  coal  will  be  delayed  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Ad- 
dressing the  federal  railroad  managers  on 
September  6,  he  announced  that  the  railroads 
of  the  West   "can  take   care  of   anything." 


Thousands  of  cars  are  mobilized  at  strategic 
points  to  move  the  harvests  East.  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo's  assistant  said :  "There  is  no  chance 
of  another  great  railroad  tie-up  such  as  was 
experienced  last  winter,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  fuel  debacle  so  far  as  the  railroads' 
part  in  preventing  one  is  concerned.  The 
roads  will  be  able  to  handle  all  the  coal  the 
miners  can  extract."  Mr.  McAdoo  said  that 
to  his  regret  paesenger  traffic  is  actually 
25  per  cent,  heavier  in  the  East  than  it  was 
last  year,  even  with  the  military  traffic  elim- 
inated from  the  comparison,  and  in  spite  of 
the  very  greatly  increased  fares.  Although 
train  movement  for  freight  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  is  so  much  more  impor- 
tant than  civilian  traveling,  the  Director- 
General  said  facilities  for  the  passenger  traf- 
fic should  be  made  adequate  in  every  way. 
He  announced  that  the  railroads  are  increas- 
ing markedly  in  efficiency.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  further  improvement  is  the  labor 
shortage  and  he  is  urging  that  skilled  rail- 
road operators  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 

„       _  .,        The    labor    situation    has    been 

More   Railway  ,  i-rr       i      i  i 

Wage        made  verv  dimcult  by  the  com- 

Increaseg  .'.•  'c  •.•         r      ^      •        • 

petition  or  munition  factories  in 

bidding  for  men  with  higher  wages.  On 
September  5,  Mr.  McAdoo  issued  an  order 
giving  a  second  increase  of  wages  to  railroad 
men  ^hat  will  add  $150,000,000  a  year  to  the 
railway  labor  bill.  It  is  chiefly  the  men 
drawing  less  than  $100  per  month  who  are 
affected  by  the  new  order.  It  corhes  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  general  wage  increase  of 
four  months  ago,  aggregating  $300,000,000 
a  year.  Mr.  McAdoo  says  that  these  wage 
increases  are  already  having  effect  in  bring- 
ing back  men  from  the  industrial  plants, 
many  of  whom  prefer  the  railway  employ- 
ment with  its  regularity  and  permanence, 
even  at  wages  5  or  6  cents  per  hour  lower 
than  those  they  had  been  receiving. 

^i.  «   ,     J    Early  in  September,  after  seven 

The  Railroad  -',  .      '  ,      . '  , 

Contract  months  of  negotiations,  the  con- 
tract  between  the  Government 
and  the  railroads  for  their  compensation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal  control  was  finally 
settled.  The  Railway  Executives'  Commit- 
tee announced  that  they  would  accept  the 
contract  as  finally  determined  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo, although  it  did  not  give  them  all  pro- 
tection they  believed  they  were  entitled  to. 
They  admitted  that  the  matters  not  con- 
ceded by  the  Railroad  Administration  "lie 
within    the    region    of    a    fair    difference    of 
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THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  WHICH  FRAMED  THE  HUGE  REVENUE 

BILL  NOW  UNDER  DISCUSSION 


opinion  and  are  negligible  in  comparison 
with  the  larger  interests  which  have  to  a 
substantial  extent  been  safeguarded.'/  A  vig- 
orous protest  against  the  contract  in  its  pres- 
ent form  came,  however,  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  rep- 
resenting directly  the  great  banks,  life  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  fiduciary  institu- 
tions that  have  invested  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  people's  savings  in  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  who  contend  that  as  representa- 
tives of  the  real  owners  of  the  roa:'"  they 
have  a  better  right  than  a  committee  of  ex- 
ecutives to  decide  what  bargain  shall  be 
made  in  the  present  disposal  of  the  properties. 

Three  specific  points  in  the  pres- 

Owner's       ent  contract  seem  unfair  to  the 
Objections  •.  / 1  \      T^       • 

security  owners.  ( 1 )  It  gives 
them  no  protection  against  a  possible  return 
of  their  properties,  after  the  period  of  federal 
control,  without  the  valuable  business  and 
connections  belonging  to  the  roads  when  they 
were  taken  over.  (2)  Debts  and  charges 
can  be  piled  up  against  the  companies  for 
purely  war  purposes  without  benefit  to  the 
owners.  (3)  It  denies  appeals  to  the  courts 
and  leaves  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  sole  decision  on  important  ques- 
tions that  may  arise.  Mr.  McAdoo  said 
quite  energetically,  in  denying  relief  in  these 
matters,  that  the  railroads  were  facing  an 
impossible  situation  when  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  very  well  satisfied  now  to  have  guar- 
anteed the  three  years'  average  compensa- 
tion and  to  be  able  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Ciovcrnment  for  necessary  purposes.     An 

Oct.— 2 


obvious  rebuttal  is,  of  course,  that  the  rea- 
son the  roads  were  facing  an  impossible  situ- 
ation last  fall  was  that  the  Government, 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, would  not  allow  them  to  make  even  a 
half  of  the  increase  in  rates  that  the  Govern- 
ment made  as  soon  as  it  came  in  control,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do  just  what 
the  Railroad  Administration  did  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rates  and  service  their  situation  would 
have  been  very  promising. 

On     September     3     the     House 
Billion  Tax     Ways    and     Means    Committee 
'  unanimously    reported    the    new 

revenue  bill,  raising  by  far  the  greatest 
sum  of  money  that  this  or  any  other 
nation  has  ever  collected  in  one  year.  The 
entire  sum  is  $24,000,000,000,  of  which 
about  one-third,  or  eight  billion  dollars,  is 
to  be  furnished  from  taxes,  the  balance  from 
loans  of  which  the  first  six-billion-dollar 
bond  subscription  began  on  September  28. 
Last  year's  revenue  bill  raised  about  four  bil- 
lion dollars,  so  that  the  task  before  Mr. 
Kitchin's  committee  was  to  double  up  all 
around  on  rates,  or  find  entirely  new  sources 
of  revenue.  (jenerally  speaking,  the  first 
process  was  the  one  chosen ;  few  new  kinds 
of  taxes  are  to  be  levied  next  year  imless 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  changes  tlie 
bill  more  than  is  anticipated. 


The 

Four  Big 

Items 


Of  the  great  total  of  eight  bil- 
lion dollars,  four  taxes  are 
planned  to  yield  nearly  seven- 
eighths.  'J  he  corporation  profit  taxes,  com- 
bining a  true,  though  rather  weak,  war  prof- 
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its  plan  with  a  greatly  increased  "excess 
profits"  schedule,  are  expected  lo  account 
for  $3,200,000,000,— the  largest  single  item. 
Corporation  income  taxes  are  set  down  for 
$984,000,000,  and  individual  incomes  for 
$1 ,480,000,000.  Tremendously  increased 
taxes  on  beverages  will  account  for  $1,137,- 
000,000  if  prohibition  laws  or  decreased  con- 
sumption do  not  interfere.  These  are  the 
big  items,  which  leave  only  a  little  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  total  to  be  supplied  by  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  imposts.  The 
larger  of  these  items  of  the  second  power 
are:  taxes  on  inheritances,  $110,000,000;  on 
passenger  fares,  freight  and  express,  $95,000,- 
000;  theatre  admissions,  $100,000,000,  and 
gasolene,  $40,000,000. 

.....    ,      The  surtaxes  on   individual   in- 

/ncome        comcs  liavc  been  very  heavuy  m- 

creased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

following   table   showing  the   amounts   paid 

this  year  on  various  sample  incomes  and  the 

taxes  on  the  same  incomes  for  the  next  year : 

Tax  under 

E^xisting  Proposed 

Income.  law.  bill. 

$2,500 $10  $30 

3,000 20  60 

4,000 40  120 

5,000 80  180 

6,000 130  260 

7,000 180  400 

8,000 235  545 

9,000 295  695 

10,000 355  845 

15,000 730  1,795 

20,000 1,180  2,895 

25,000 1,780  4,245 

30,000 2,380  5,595 

40,000 3,580  8,795 

50,000 5,180  12,495 

60,000 6,780  16,895 

70,000 .-..  8,880  21,895 

80,000 " 10,980  27,295 

100,000 16,180  39,095 

150,000 31,680  70,095 

200,000 49,180  101,095 

300,000 92,680  165,095 

500.000 192,680  297,095 

1,000,000 475,180  647,095 

5,000,000 3,140,180  3,527,095 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of 
increase  of  the  taxes  on  the  very  largest  in- 
comes are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  the 
moderate  and  small  incomes.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  rates  were  already,  in  the 
1918  schedule,  so  high  on  these  great  in- 
comes that  any  considerable  percentage  of 
increase  would  have  wiped  them  out  entirely. 
Also,  as  Chairman  Kitchin  pointed  out,  the 
man  receiving  one  of  these  great  incomes  does 


not,  of  course,  use  but  the  merest  fraction  of 
it  for  living  expenses,  the  bulk  of  it  going 
back  into  industry;  and  to  cut  it  of?  entirely 
at  one  fell  swoop  would  not  help  to  keep  pro- 
duction at  top  speed,  where  it  must  be  for 
the  most  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 


,,      ^   ^         The  outstanding  new  feature  in 

New  Features      i         i-n     •         %  r 

in  the         the    bill   IS   the    war    pronts   tax 

Rill  • 

super-imposed  on  the  present  ex- 
cess profits  tax  (the  latter  with  rates  nearly 
doubled,  however).  The  corporation  is  to 
figure  out  whether  the  war  profits  calcula- 
tion or  the  excess  profits  plan  would  hit  it 
harder,  and  then  report  its  tax  by  the  method 
that  will  cost  it  the  more.  In  the  war  prof- 
its alternative,  the  corporation  takes  the 
average  of  its  net  incomes  for  the  pre-war 
years  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  adds  the  ex- 
emption of  $3000  to  this  average,  and  then 
subtracts  the  result  from  its  net  income  for 
1918.  On  the  remainder  it  pays  a  flat  tax 
of  80  per  cent.  But  if  under  the  excess 
profits  schedule  the  corporation's  tax  would 
be  larger  than  the  foregoing  calculation 
would  bring,  that  is  the  method  to  be  used ; 
after  an  exemption  of  8  per  cent,  on  invested 
capital  plus  $3000,  the  corporation  pays  a 
tax  of  35  per  cent.,  up  to  profits  of  15  per 
cent.;  50  per  cent,  on  profits  between  15  and 
20  per  cent. ;  and  70  per  cent,  on  profits  in 
excess  of  20  per  cent.  These  last  are  the 
rates  Mr.  McAdoo  objected  to  so  strenu- 
ously. The  net  effect  of  the  superimposing 
is  to  make  our  corporation  taxes  already 
somewhat  more  onerous  than  the  English 
schedules  are  after  four  years  of  increases 
in  the  latter,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
our  proposed  plan  is  vastly  more  complex, 
vague,  and  difficult  of  administration.  The 
English  take  the  profits  that  the  war  has 
produced  to  pay  for  the  war.  This  plan  be- 
fore us  hits  heavily  many  businesses  that,  so 
far  from  having  profited  by  the  war,  are 
actually  suffering  from  it. 

Although  all  the  members  of  the 
Criticisms  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
^^*  '"  joined  in  reporting  the  bill,  sev- 
eral of  them  are  being  quoted  as  criticizing 
certain  features  of  it  severely,  and  still  more 
active  opponents  of  many  of  Mr.  Kitchin's 
taxing  ideas  will  be  found  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  to  which  the  bill  went 
after  passing  the  House.  The  most  fre- 
quently criticized  item  is  the  provision  for 
taxing  the  net  income  of  corporations  18  per 
cent,  unless  it  is  distributed  as  dividends,  in 
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which  case  the  tax  is  only  12  per  cent.  Mani- 
festly, in  thousands  of  cases  this  will  tend  to 
penalize  conservative  management  of  a  con- 
cern's finances, — will  tend  to  force  it  to  dis- 
tribute as  dividends  income  which  should  be 
kept  in  the  business.  Many  good  authorities 
oppose  the  definition  of  invested  capital  used 
for  the  excess  profits  schedule,  especially  the 
provision  that  borrowed  money  is  not  to  be 
allowed  as  capital.  A  number  of  Congress- 
men and  thousands  outside  Congress  believe 
that  consumption  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar  should  have  been  included.  Senator 
Smoot  denounced  the  proposed  measure  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms.  He  advocates  a 
new  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  sales  of  all  arti- 
cles over  $1  in  price ;  he  estimates  that  this 
would   produce  $1,000,000,000. 


The 


The  country  is  in  the  midst  of 
Fourth  Liberty  the  hugest  Sale  of  bonds  that  was 

ever  attempted.  Certainly  so  far 
as  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  is  con- 
cerned,— their  enthusiastic  determination  to 
prosecute  the  war  successfully  and  their  readi- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  to  that  end, — no  Gov- 
ernment ever  asked  for  loans  from  its  citizens 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  least  twenty  million  and  per- 
haps twenty-five  million  individuals  will  buy 


these  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  Early  in 
September,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc- 
Adoo  published  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Kitchin  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  to  Chairman  Simmons  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  urging  a  radical  tax- 
free  provision  change  affecting  the  Lib- 
erty loans.  To  help  in  keeping  the  in- 
terest rate  down  to  4^  per  cent., — to  stabil- 
ize this  rate, — Mr.  McAdoo  suggested  that 
Congress  pass  new  legislation  exempting 
bonds  from  income  and  war  excess  profits 
taxation  up  to  $30,000  of  the  fourth  issue  in 
the  possession  of  any  one  owner,  and  up  to 
$45,000  of  the  three  previous  issues.  Both 
branches  promptly  adopted  the  suggestion 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  date  of  the 
new  bonds  will  be  October  24,  1918,  and  the 
interest  rate  4^  per  cent.  Instalment  pay- 
ments under  the  Government  plan  call  for 
10  per  cent,  of  the  subscription  at  the  time 
of  application,  20  per  cent,  on  November  21 
and  December  19,  respectively,  of  this  year, 
20  per  cent,  on  January  16,  1919,  and  30 
per  cent.,  together  with  accrued  interest,  on 
January  30,  1919.  The  coupon  bonds  are 
to  be  in  six  denominations, — $50,  $100,  $500, 
$1000,  $5000,  and  $10,000;  the  registered 
bonds    in    denominations    of    $50,000    and 
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$100,000.  This  issue  of  six  billion  dollars  is 
the  first  of  the  several  loans,  amounting  in 
all  to  eighteen  billion  dollars,  helping  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war  for  1919. 


Labor 


While    the    "will    to    win"    was 
in  the         everywhere   asserting   itself  with 
^"''  new    vigor    last    month,    events 

combined  to  direct  attention  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  American  industry  as  a  factor  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  victorious  end.  Presi- 
dent Gompers,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  visited  England,  was  cordially 
greeted  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  other 
members  of  the  Government,  and  conferred 
with  representative  labor  leaders  of  the  sev- 
eral Allied  nations  with  a  view  to  a  more 
complete  unity  of  aim  on  the  part  of  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  American  workers  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  At  times  vari- 
ous leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Party  have 
favored  the  holding  of  conferences  with  So- 
cialists of  enemy  countries.  Mr.  Gompers. 
as  spokesman  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, has  declared  repeatedly  against  such 
conferences,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
public  mind  in  all  the  Allied  countries  it 
seems   probable   that  his  views   will   prevail. 


The  American  delegates  to  the  Inter-Allied 
Labor  and  Socialist  Conference,  held  at 
London  on  September  18,  headed  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  proposed  that  the  conference  en- 
dorse the  fourteen  points  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  January  last  as  conditions  on 
which  peace  may  be  had. 


War- 

Time 

Strikes 


If  any  one  fact  stands  out  clear- 
ly in  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  since  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  it  is  that  both  groups 
have  on  the  whole  shown  a  strong  desire  to 
put  the  nation's  interests  above  their  own. 
Both  sides  have  repeatedly  made  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  getting  together  in  a  united 
effort  to  win  the  war.  This  made  all  the 
more  noticeable  the  strikes  in  the  Bridge- 
port war  plants  and  in  the  Smith  &  Wesson 
factory  at  Springfield,  Mass.  In  both  in- 
stances the  unions  of  employees  had  signed 
agreements  to  submit  all  points  in  dispute  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  to  abide 
by  the  award  of  that  body.  The  Springfield 
company,  engaged  in  Government  work,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  board, 
and  to  prevent  industrial  disturbance,  the 
War  Department  took  over  the  entire  plant 
and  business.  When  the  Bridgeport  ma- 
chinists likewise  refused  to  abide  by  an  award 
President  Wilson  sent  them  a  stern  "work 
or  fight"  order,  and  when  the  employers  re- 
fused to  take  back  some  of  those  who  had 
struck,  the  President  sent  them  an  equally 
peremptory  command.  The  lesson  from 
both  incidents  is  that  the  Government  at 
Washington   will    rigidly   insist   on    compli- 
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ance  with  the  decisions  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  by  which  employers  and  employees 
are  alike  bound.  Ex-President  Taft  and  F. 
P.  Walsh,  of  the  Board,  granted  a  rehearing 
in  the  Bridgeport  case. 

Deaiin  After  a  trial  at  Chicago  lasting 
with  four  months,  William  D.  Hay- 
wood and  ninety-four  other 
members  of  the  I.  W.  W.  were  found 
guilty  of  attempting  to  impede  the  national 
war  program,  and  were  sentenced  to  serve 
terms  in  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  A  few  days  later  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  who  had  been  four  times  candidate  of 
the  Socialist  party  for  President,  was  con- 
victed at  Cleveland  of  violating  the  Espion- 
age act.  In  neither  case  did  the  defense 
complain  of  any  unfairness  in  the  trials.  In 
the  Debs  case  the  truth  of  the  charges  was 
freely  admitted.  In  the  Chicago  case  the 
jury's  verdict  seemed  to  come  as  a  surprise 
to  the  defense,  and  an  effort  was  promptly 
made  to  appeal  from  the  decision.  What- 
ever the  outcome,  it  will  always  remain  to 
the  credit  of  American  institutions  that  they 
have  calmly  sustained  the  shock  of  war.  The 
I.  W.  W.  and  Debs  prosecutions  were  both 
of  a  nature  that  might  have  been  expected 
to  occasion  more  or  less  disorder,  if  not  to 
foment  mob  spirit.  Yet  in  both  cases  the 
law  took  its  course  without  obstacle,  just  as 
if  the  country  were  at  peace.  There  was 
no  rioting,  no  uproar. 


Qoing 


Fourteen  States  have  thus  far 
^Dr'i/'        ratified  the  national  prohibition 

amendment,  out  of  the  thirty-six 
required  to  make  it  effective,  but  no  one 
now  believes  that  the  country  will  have  to 
wait  for  its  adoption  by  the  other  twenty- 
two  in  order  to  be  '*bone-dry."  Three  hard 
blows  have  been  struck  at  King  Alcohol  dur- 
ing the  past  month :  First,  Congress  passed 
a  "rider"  to  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation bill  which  prohibits  the  sale  of 
liquor  from  July  1,  1919,  until  the  demobil- 
ization of  our  troops  after  the  war;  second, 
both  houses  also  passed  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  declare  "dry  zones" 
in  the  vicinity  of  plants  engaged  in  war  in- 
dustry ;  finally,  on  September  6,  the  Food 
Administration,  with  the  President's  ap- 
proval, ordered  all  tbe  breweries  of  the  coun- 
try to  shut  down  on  December  1,  next,  and 
the  sale  of  beer  to  stop  as  soon  as  existing 
stocks  are  exhausted.  The  manufacture  of 
whiskey  having  been  prohibited  last  year,  the 
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nation  has  actually  achieved  prohibition,  at 
least  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  in  most 
of  the  States  the  feeling  is  general  that  the 
old  "wet"  times  will  never  return.  The 
Food  Administration  justifies  its  action  on 
the  grounds  that  the  whole  fuel  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  is  demanded  by  war 
industries,  that  the  drought  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  feed  supply,  and  that  transporta- 
tion difficulties  and  labor  shortage  call  for  a 
curtailment  of  non-essential  industries. 

Taken   by  and   large.    President 

in  the        Wilson's  declaration  that  "poli- 

Bacf^oround     ^j^^  -^  adjoumed,"  to  which  there 

was  at  first  some  dissent  on  the  part  of  the 
wise  and  cynical  among  us,  is  receiving  strik- 
ing confirmation  throughout  the  country. 
The  old  party  machinery  everywhere  exists, 
but  there  has  not  been  a  time  within  the 
memory  of  this  generation  when  so  few  were 
concerned  with  the  working  of  it.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  vastly  more  interested  in  winning  the 
war  than  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  any 
candidate  or  group  of  candidates.  They  in- 
sist that  any  man  who  asks  for  their  votes 
shall  give  proof  that  he  is  heartily  behind 
the  ( lovernnient  in  its  war  policies  and  be- 
yond that  it  makes  comparati\cly  little  dif- 
ference whether  the  candidate  bears  the  Dem- 
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ocratic  or  the  Republican  label.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Maine  Republicans  in  the  Sep- 
tember elections  was  a  thoroughgoing  en- 
dorsement of  war  policies,  both  national  and 
State.  Maine's  Republican  delegation  in 
Congress  has  been  consistently  behind  the 
Administration  since  war  was  declared.  No 
less  heartil\'  loyal  has  been  the  record  of 
Maine's  war  Governor,  Carl  E.  Milliken, 
who  was  reelected   last  month. 

The  question  of  supporting  the 
Senators       ^^'^^  entered  into  several  of  the 

primary  contests  for  thp  United 
States  Senate,  especially  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States  where  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination was  equivalent  to  election.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  those 
candidates  who  opposed  the  Administration's 
war  policies  were  decisively  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Senator  Vardaman  of  Mississippi 
will  be  succeeded  by  Representative  Pat 
Harrison ;  Senator  Hardwick  of  Georgia  by 
the  Hon.  AVilliam  J.  Harris,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Board ;  and  in 
South  Carolina  former  Governor  Cole 
Blease  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  b\ 
Xat  B.  Dial,  while  for  the  short  term  Wil- 
liam P.  Pollock  was  nominated.  In  all  three 
States  the  defeated  candidates  had  openly  and 


repeatedly  opposed  the  war.  In  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  of  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mayor  William  H.  Thompson  of  Chicago 
was  defeated  by  Medill  McCormick  on  a 
similar  issue.  In  various  Congressional  dis- 
tricts, North  and  South,  the  same  question 
was  raised  and  almost  without  exception  the 
primaries  were  carried  by  supporters  of  the 
Administration,  in  some  instances  Democrats 
and  quite  as  often  Republicans.  In  the  State 
elections,  too,  there  is  a  notable  tendency  to 
keep  in  power  war  Governors  and  other  ex- 
ecutive officers  who  have  shown  marked  zeal 
and  efficiency  in  bringing  their  States  into 
line  for  the  common  war  cause. 

^   ^     _,       The       Senatorial      contests       in 

Ford  and  -\  /r  •    \  •  i       t»  /r  •  •       i 

hoik  Michigan     and     Missouri     have 

Candidacies  j  i    •    ,  ,1 

aroused  unusual  interest  because 
of  the  prominence  of  the  leading  candidates. 
In  Michigan  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  who  has 
outstripped  all  individual  manufacturers  in 
the  volume  and  efficiency  of  his  war  output, 
was  named  by  the  Democrats  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  seat  now  held  by  the 
Hon.  William  Alden  Smith,  who  announced 
his  retirement  some  months  ago.  Mr.  Ford 
has  never  taken  a  personal  interest  in  party 
politics  and  has  remained  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  rival  organizations.  He  has  de- 
clined to  take  any  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, but  will  serve  if  elected.  To  oppose 
him  the  Republicans  have  nominated  the 
Hon.  Truman  H.  Newberry,  who  for  a  time 
was  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  under  President 
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Roosevelt  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  naval  affairs.  He  is  now  serving 
as  Commander  in  the  Navy.  For  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Stone  the 
Missouri  Democrats  have  nominated  former 
Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk,  who  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  Solicitor  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  His  Republican 
opponent  in  the  election  will  be  Selden  P. 
Spencer,  former  Circuit  Judge. 


Press  Illustrating  Service 


COMMANDER  TRUMAN    H.    NEWBERRY,   U.    S.    N. 

(Who  has  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Michigan) 


.,  In    the    State    of    New    York, 

York's  which  has  no  Senatorial  va- 
cancy to  fill  this  year.  Governor 
Whitman  has  received  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  a  third  term,  chiefly  because  of 
his  record  as  a  war  Governor,  and  the 
Democratic  primaries  named  as  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  election  the  Hon.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  former  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and 
now  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
New  York  City,  whose  reputation  in  State 
affairs  is  likely  to  win  for  him  the  undivided 
Democratic  vote,  notwithstanding  his  life- 
long connection  with  Tammany.  ]\Ir. 
Smith's  part  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1915  was  a  crcvlitablc  one,  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  stronger  candidate  could 
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have  been  named  by  his  party  this  year.  In 
New  York,  as  in  a  number  of  other  States, 
there  will  be  no  political  campaigning  until 
after  the  Liberty  Loan  drive — a  signal  illus- 
tration of  the  popular  disposition,  already 
pointed  out,  to  subordinate  party  politics 
to  war  exigencies.  In  the  Eastern  States 
generally  there  are  few  important  campaigns 
in  progress  this  fall.     In  Massachusetts  Sen- 
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(He  heads  the  board  appointed  by  Secretary  Baker  to  work  with  him  in  the 
"checking  of  moral  hazards  frequently  associated  with  camp  life") 


ator  Weeks  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and 
in  Delaware  Senator  Saulsbury.  Governor 
Keyes,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  won  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  seat  of  Senator 
Hollis,  who  is  a  Democrat. 

In  this  number  of  the  Review 
Ve'/.Tcl        (on    page    391)    Mr.    John    D. 

Rockefeller,  Jr.,  gives  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  activities  of  the 
seven  great  war-work  organizations  which 
are  ministering  to  the  daily  needs  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
venture  the  opinion  that  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  have  been  familiar  with  the 
work  of  only  one  of  these  societies  (and 
necessarily  with  onl\-  a  part  of  that)  will  be 
amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  combined 
efforts  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ar- 
ticle. In  November  a  united  drive  for  a 
fund  of  $170,500,000,  to  finance  the  work 
of  all  seven  organizations,  will  be  made  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott, 
who  was  chosen  director-general  of  the 
movement  by  vote  of  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  Hebrew  representatives  interested  in 
welfare  work  for  the  army  and  navy.  Of 
course   the   very   attempt   to   raise   so   vast   a 


sum  for  such  a  purpose  far 
transcends  any  like  under- 
taking in  this  or  any  other 
land ;  but  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  service  rendered  by 
these  organized  bands  of  men 
and  women  more  than  justi- 
fies the  effort.  Army  and 
Navy  officers  tell  us  that  the 
"Y"  is  an  institution  that  has 
made  itself  indispensable  in 
war,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Knights  of  Col- 
umbus and  the  other  groups 
of  welfare  workers,  under 
whatever  name.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to 
Chairman  Raymond  D.  Fos- 
dick,  of  the  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities, 
appointed  by  Secretary  Ba- 
ker, for  his  energy  and  ef- 
fective zeal  in  promoting  na- 
tional and  healthful  enter- 
tainment for  the  bovs. 
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and  sailors) 


RECORD  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 


{From  August  20  to  September  19,  1918) 


The  Last  Part   of  August 

August  20. — French  troops  under  General  Man- 
gin  strike  the  Germans  again  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Aisne  rivers,  south  of  Noyon,  moving 
forward  more  than  two  miles. 

The  British  continue  to  advance  in  the  Lys 
salient  (south  of  Ypres),  the  Germans  withdraw- 
ing three  or   four  miles. 

August  21. — The  French  drive  around  Noyon 
results  in  the  capture  of  Lassigny. 

South  of  Arras,  the  British  under  General  Byng 
penetrate  deeply  into  German  positions. 

August  22. — The  French  continue  their  success 
at  Noyon,  advancing  more  than  six  miles  and 
crossing  the   Ailette  River. 

The  British  recapture  Albert  (between  Arras 
and  Amiens)  held  by  the  Germans  since  their 
March  offensive. 

Spain  informs/  Germany  that  it  will  be  obliged, 
in  the  case  of  further  submarine  sinkings  of 
Spanish  ships,  to  substitute  therefor  German  ves- 
sels interned  in  Spanish  ports. 

Allied  representatives  at  Archangel  deny  a 
Lenine-Trotzky  accusation  that  the  Allies  are 
enemies  of  Russia,  and  maintain  that  their  pur- 
pose is  to  cooperate  with  anti-Bolshevist  Russians 
against  the   common   enemy. 

August  24. — The  British  continue  to  gain  north 
and  south  of  Albert,  capturing  Bray  and  many 
other  villages  and  obtaining  a  position  on  Thiep- 
val  Ridge. 

A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington  providing 
for  the  drafting  of  Americans  in  Italy  and 
Italians  in  the  United  States. 

Signatures  by  representatives  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  extend  the  general 
arbitration   treaty  for   five  years. 

Allied  forces  on  the  Ussuri  River  front,  in 
Siberia,  assume  the  offensive  against  the  Bol- 
shevist "Red  Guard,"  and  drive  the  enemy  back 
fifteen   miles. 

August  25. — Representatives  of  the  Esthonian 
government,  dissolved  by  the  Germans,  denounce 
the  treaty  between  Germany  and  the  Russian 
Bolshevists  relating  to  the  status  of  Esthonia. 

August  25-27. — General  Horvath,  anti-Bolshe- 
vist leader  in  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  is  frus- 
trated by  the  Allies  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  personal  military  dictatorship  over  Russian 
forces  in  the   far   East. 

August  27. — Three  treaties  supplementing  the 
Brest-Litovsk  agreement  are  signed  by  represen- 
tatives  of   Germany   and    Russia,    at   Berlin. 

August  28. — The  French  continue  to  advance  in 
the  salient  under  attack,  attaining  a  maximum 
gain   of  six   miles   during  the   day. 

It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  since  July  1 
the  Allies  have  captured  112,000  prisoners  and 
1300  guns. 

August     29. — T\\f     French      recapture      Noyon, 


which  they  had  been  gradually  surrounding,  and 
the  British  take  Bapaurae. 

August  30. — American  troops  capture  Juvigny, 
north  of  Soissons,  in  spite  of  desperate  German 
efforts  to  retain  it. 

Nikolai  Lenine,  head  of  the  Bolshevist  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  is  shot  and  seriously  wounded  by 
a  young  woman  in  Moscow  (Dora  Kaplan,  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Revolutionary  party). 

A  treaty  is  signed  at  Washington,  providing 
for  the  drafting  of  Greeks  in  America  and  Ameri- 
cans in  Greece. 

August  31. — President  Wilson  signs  the  Man 
Power  bill  passed  by  the  American  Congress, 
providing  for  the  registration,  for  military  serv- 
ice, of  all  men  over  18  years  of  age  and  under 
46;  he  issues  a  proclamation  fixing  September  12 
as  registration  day. 

The  Spanish  Government  decides  to  seize  an 
interned  German  merchant  vessel,  following  the 
sinking  of  a  Spanish  ship  carrying  coal  from  Eng- 
land. 

Bolshevist  troops  sack  the  British  embassy  at 
Petrograd   and   kill   Captain   Cromie,   an   attache. 

The  First   Week   of  September 

September  1. — Australian  troops  occupy  Per- 
onne,  as  a  result  of  the  storming  of  Mont  St. 
Quentin  on  August  31. 

September  2. — Canadian  and  English  troops, 
advancing  astride  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  pene- 
trate the  powerfully  organized  German  defen- 
sive system  known   as  the   Drocourt-Queant  line. 

September  3. — The  United  States  formally  rec- 
ognizes the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  a  people  allied  in 
the  war  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
and  also  recognizes  their  National  Council,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  as  a  de  facto  gov- 
ernment. 

September  4. — American  troops  are  landed  at 
a  second  north-Russian  port — Archangel — to  join 
British  and  French  forces  in  a  march  southward 
to  meet  the  friendly  Czecho-Slovaks  and  maintain 
a  control   of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

September  5. — Leon  Trotzky,  Bolshevist  Min- 
ister of  War,  is  elected  president  of  the  Supreme 
War   Council   of  Russia. 

The  Peruvian  Congress  approves  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Ger- 
man  ships    interned    at   Callao. 

The  IJnited  States  transport  Mniittt  Vernon 
(formerly  the  German  liner  Kronprinzrssen  Ce- 
cU'tc)  is  damaged  by  a  torpedo  while  homeward 
bound,  200  miles  off  the  coast  of  France,  but 
makes  port;   35  men  are  killed  by  the  explosion. 

September  6. — The  British  liner  Prrsir,  carry- 
ing 2000  American  troops  under  British  and 
American  convoy,  is  torpedoed  300  miles  off  the 
English  coast,  but  is  beached   without  loss  of  life. 

Over  the  entire  front  under  attack,  extending 
ninety     miles     from     Cainbral     to     Soissons,     the 
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PERONNE— REOCCUPIED  BY  ALLIED  TROOPS  ON  SEPTEMBER  1 

(Peronne  was  among  those  French  towns  overrun  by  the  Germans  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  It  was  re- 
gained by  the  Allies  in  the  great  German  retreat  two  years  ago.  The  second  German  occupation  came  as  a  result  of 
the  offensive  in  March  of  the  present  year,  and  lasted  less  than  six  months) 


French   and  British   make   gains,  capturing   Ham, 
Guiscard,    and    Chauny. 

Japanese  forces  occupy  the  Bolshevist-German 
base  at  Kharbarovsk,  on  the  Ussuri  branch  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  Seco7id  Week  of  September 

September  8. — Announcement  is  made  of  the 
arrival  of  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Baker,  on  a  second  mission  to  France. 

September  9. — An  official  Petrograd  announce- 
ment states  that  512  counter-revolutionaries  have 
been  shot  in  reprisal  for  the  murder  of  Moses 
Uritzky,  chairman  of  the  Petrograd  commission 
for  the  suppression  of  a  counter-revolution,  and 
that  34  others  have  been  shot  for  the  attack  on 
Premier   Lenine. 

September  10. — The  Allied  armies  in  France 
arrive  within  gun  range  of  the  old  "Hinden- 
burg  line" — having  recaptured  practically  all 
the  territory  lost  during  the  four  great  German 
offensives  from  March  21  to  July  18;  the  British 
menace  Douai  and  Cambrai,  while  the  French 
threaten    St.   Quentin   and   LaFere. 

September  12. — The  American  army  in  France 
carries  out  its  first  great  offensive,  attacking  on 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  in  Lorraine, 
which  formed  part  of  the  fighting  line  in  France 
for  four  years;  the  entire  salient  is  abolished, 
150  square  miles  of  French  territory  recovered, 
and  15,000  prisoners  taken. 

Thirteen  million  Americans  of  18  to  21  and 
31  to  45  register  throughout  the  United  States 
under  the  amended  Selective  Draft  Act. 

September  14. — Austria-Hungary  invites  all 
belliererent  governments  to  a  confidential  and  un- 
binding discussion  on  the  basic  principles  for  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  in  a  "neutral  country." 


French  troops  in  a  new  attack  on  the  Ailette 
River,  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Vesle,  gain 
from  one  to  two  miles  on  a  front  of  eleven  miles 
and    take    2500    prisoners. 

The  British  evacuate  Baku,  the  Russian  port 
in  the  Transcaucasus,  and  withdraw  across  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Persia,  because  of  inefficient  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  Armenian  and  loyal 
Russian   forces  in  the  face  of  Turkish  attacks. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information,  at 
Washington,  makes  public  a  series  of  documents 
obtained  in  Russia,  disclosing  German  plotting 
and  financing  of  the  Bolshevik  revolutionists 
Lenine  and  Trotzky. 

The  Third  Week  of  September 

September  15. — The  Serbian  army,  in  coopera- 
tion with  French  troops,  launches  an  offensive 
and  captures  the  three  most  important  positions 
held  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the  Salonica  front, 
with   4000    prisoners. 

The  guns  of  the  great  fortress  of  Metz  come 
into  action  against  the  new  American  line  estab- 
lished east  of  St.  Mihiel. 

It  is  reported  that  Germany  has  made  a  direct 
offer  of  peace  to  Belgium,  without  suggestion  of 
reparation  or   indemnity. 

September  16. — The  American  Secretary  of 
State  announces  that  President  Wilson's  reply  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  peace-discussion  proposal 
will  be  that  the  United  States  "will  entertain  no 
proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  it  has  made  its  position  and  pur- 
pose  so   plain." 

September  18. — On  both  sides  of  St.  Quentin, 
British  and  French  armies  drive  forward  from 
one  to  three  miles,  on  a  front  of  twenty-two  miles, 
taking  10,000  prisoners. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From    August    20    to    September    ig^    1918) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

August  22. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  after  investigation  of  the  aircraft  situ- 
ation finds  that  production  of  airplanes  was  sub- 
ordinated to  and  delayed  by  the  creation  of  the 
special   "Liberty"  motor. 

August  23.^The  House  rejects  amendments  to 
the  Man-Power  bill  which  would  keep  boys  of 
18  or  19  out  of  military  service  or  have  them 
called  after  eligibles  of  all  the  other  age  classes. 

August  24. — The  Senate  Republicans  choose  Mr. 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  as  minority  leader,  suc- 
ceeding  the    late    Mr.    Gallinger. 

The  House  passes  the  Administration's  Man- 
Power  bill,  336  votes  to  2. 

August  27 — The  Senate  unanimously  passes  the 
Man-Power   bill. 

August  29-30. — Both  branches  approve  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Man-Power  bill. 

September  3. — In  the  House,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports  the  draft 
of  the  Revenue  bill  designed  to  raise  $8,000,000,- 
000  by  taxation,  or  more  than  double  the  income 
under  the   existing  law. 

September  5. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
empowering  the  President  to  establish  "dry" 
zones  around  coal  mines,  munition  factories,  ship- 
building plants,  and  other  plants  for  war  mate- 
rial, whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  House  passes  the  Administration's  water- 
power  leasing  bill. 

September  6. — The  Senate  adopts  the  emer- 
gency Agricultural  bill,  with  the  "rider"  estab- 
lishing national  prohibition  from  July  1,  1919, 
until   after   the   end   of   the   war. 

September  6-7. — In  the  House,  Mr.  Kitchin  ex- 
plains the  general  purposes  and  provisions  of  the 
Revenue   bill. 

September  9. — I'he  House  without  a  dissenting 
vote  adopts  the  resolution  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  "dry"  zones. 

September  13. — The  House  unanimously  passes 
a  bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, exempting  certain  amounts  of  Liberty  Loan 
bonds  from   income   taxes. 

September  18. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  re- 
lating to  taxation  on  Liberty  bonds. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

August  20. — Senator  Vardaman,  "of  Mississippi 
(opposed  by  the  President),  is  defeated  for  re- 
nomination  by  Congressman  Pat  Harrison,  in  the 
Democratic    primary. 

August  27. — In  the  Michigan  Senatorial  prim- 
ary, Henry  Ford  is  nominated  by  the  Democrats 
and  Truman  H.   Newberry  by  the  Republicans. 

In  the  South  Carolina  Democratic  primary,  Nat 
B.  Dial  defeats  former  (/overnor  Cole  L.  Bleasr 
for  the  Senatorial  nomination;  for  the  C/over- 
norship,  Robert  A.  Cooper  is  chosen. 


(g)  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HON.    JOHN    W.    DAVIS,    OUR    NEW    AMBASSADOR    TO 
GREAT    BRITAIN 

(As  successor  to  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Page,  who  re- 
cently resigned  because  of  ill-health,  President  Wilson 
has  named  Solicitor-General  John  W.  Davis,  of  West 
Virginia,  who  heads  the  American  delegation  to  the 
American-German  Prisoners  Conference,  which  met  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  on  September  23.  Mr.  Davis  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  a 
lawyer  of  great  ability,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
for    two    terms) 

In  the  California  primary,  Governor  Stephens 
is  renominated,  and  Mayor  Rolph,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   is    the    successful    Democratic    candidate. 

In  the  Montana  Republican  primary,  Dr.  C.  M. 
Landstrum  defeats  Congressman  Jeanette  Rankin 
for  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator. 

The  Secretary  of  War  designates  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Crowell  to  act  as  Director  of  Mu- 
nitions, and  John  D.  Ryan  (acting  Second  As- 
sistant  Secretary)    as   Director  of   Air   Service. 

Walter  H.  Page  submits  his  resignation  as  Am- 
bassador  to   (jreat  Britain,   because   of  ill   health. 

August  30. — \^''illiam  D.  Haywood  and  four- 
teen other  leaders  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World  arc  each  sentenced  to  twenty  years  im- 
prisonment by  a  federal  judge  at  Chicago,  for 
conspiring  to  interfere  with  America's  war  ef- 
forts; eighty  others  are  sentenced  to  shorter  term>. 

September  2. —  The  President  issues  a  procla- 
mation continuing  for  the  1919  wheat  crop  the 
Government's  guaranteed  price  of  $3.20  a  bushel. 
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THE  LATE  CARDINAL  FARLEY 

(His  Eminence  Cardinal  John  Murphy  Farley,  of  New 
York,  died  on  September  17  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
He  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America  at  an  early 
age,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  priesthood.  In  1902 
he  became  the  fourth  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  in 
1911  was  elevated  to  the  Cardinalate) 

September  3. — In  the  New  York  primaries, 
Governor  Whitman  is  renominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  Alfred  E.  Smith  (President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  of  New  York  City),  is  chosen 
by  the  Democrats. 

September  6. — The  Food  Administration,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  orders  the  closing 
of  all   breweries  after   November   30. 

September  9. — The  voters  of  Maine  re-elect 
Governor  Milliken,  United  States  Senator  Fer- 
nald,  and  the  four  Congressmen — all  Republicans. 

September  10. — In  the  Colorado  primary,  Gov- 
ernor Gunter  (Dem.)  is  defeated  for  renomina- 
tion  by  Thomas  J.  Tynan,  warden  of  the  State 
Penitentiary;  Oliver  H.  Shoup  wins  the  Repub- 
lican nomination. 

September  11. — In  the  Illinois  primary,  Sena- 
tor Lewis  is  renominated  by  the  Democrats,  and 
Medill  McCormick  defeats  Mayor  Thompson,  of 
Chicago,  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
United   States  Senator. 

In  the  (jeorgia  Democratic  primary,  Senator 
Hardwick,  opposed  by  the  President,  is  defeated 
for  re-election  by  William  J.  Harris,  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

September  13. — The  President  warns  machinist 
strikers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  that  .they  must  ac- 
cept the  award  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  or  else  be  barred  from  any  war  industry 
and    thus    lose    exemption    from    military    service. 

September  14. — Eugene  V.  Debs,  four  times 
Socialist  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  sentenced 
to  ten  years  imprisonment  by  a   federal   judge   at 


Cleveland,  for  attempting  to  incite  disloyalty  and 
obstructing  recruiting. 

September  17. — The  War  Department  submits 
to  Congress  estimates  calling  for  $7,347,000,000 
army  appropriations,  in  addition  to  regular  esti- 
mates (approximately  $17,000,000,000)  already 
provided  for  the  fiscal  year. 

September  18. — The  President  by  proclamation 
puts  into  effect  recent  prohibition  legislation  for- 
bidding the  use  of  food  materials  in  the  produc- 
tion of  malt  liquors. 

The  President  selects  John  W.  Davis,  Solicitor 
General,  to  succeed  Mr.  Page  as  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

August  27. — A  clash  between  American  and 
Mexican  troops  on  the  border,  at  Nogales,  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  two  Americans  and  heavy 
casualties    among    the    Mexicans, 

August  31. — Jonkheer  Ruijs  de  Beerenbronck 
(Governor  of  Limberg)  is  appointed  Premier  of 
Holland. 

September  4. — An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  fed- 
eral building  in  Chicago  causes  the  death  of  four 
persons  and  injury  to  thirty  others. 

September  6. — Hsu  Chih  Chang,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  leader  of  the 
northern  revolutionists,  is  elected  President  of 
China. 

September  10. — A  postal  aviator,  Edward  V. 
Gardner,  makes  the  first  single-day  flight  be- 
tween  Chicago  and   New  York. 

OBITUARY 

August  21. — Sam  Bronson  Cooper,  former  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Texas,   68. 

August  25. — Arlo  Bates,  a  well-known  poet  and 
for  many  years  professor  of  English  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  68. 

August  28. — Ollie  M.  James,  United  States 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  47. 

August  30. — James  Donald  Cameron,  Secretary 
of  War  in  President  Grant's  cabinet  and  later 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  85.  .  .  . 
Brig.-Gen.  Henry  C.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  86. 

September  1. — CJen.  Henri  J.  Brugere,  former 
generalissimo   of   the   French    army,   77. 

September  6. — Brig.-Gen.  Tully  McCrea, 
U.   S.  A.,   retired,  79. 

September  7. — Francis  Silas  Marean  Chatard, 
Bishop  of  the  Indianapolis  diocese  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church,    83. 

September  12. — Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  later 
a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
79.  .  .  .  Sir  George  Houston  Reed,  former  Brit- 
ish High  Commissioner  for  Australia.  .  .  .  Doug- 
las Robinson,  a  widely  known  realty  expert  of 
New   York   City,   63, 

September  13. — Frederic  Crowninshield,  the  ar- 
tist, noted  for  his  mural  paintings  and  stained- 
glass    windows,    73. 

September     17. — John     Murphy     Farley,     Arch-' 
i)ishop  of  New  York  and  Cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  76.   .    .    .   Jens  Iverson  Westen- 
gard,  professor  of  international   law  in  the  Har- 
\  ard  Law  School,  47. 


THE  CARTOONISTS'  RECORD  OF 

A  GREAT  MONTH 


IN   LEASH 

At  the  proper  moment  he  will  be  released,  then  watch 
him   go. 

From  the   Star    (Montreal) 

IN  all  the  Allied  countries  the  cartoons, 
like  the  newspaper  editorials  and  head- 
lines, are  giving  expression  to  the  new  spirit 
of  confidence  that  has  been  growing  steadi\\' 


PRETTY  SOON  EVEN  GERMANY  WILL  BE  ABLE  TO  SEE  IT 

[Insignificant  a  year  ago,  dangerous  now,  overwhclininv; 

a   year   hence] 

From    the   iivcnitu/   Pistatili    ({'<>\um\>u>,    Oliio) 


rooR  OLD  Nietzsche! 

'Say,    wild    tdhl   you    that    you    were   a    'superman"" 
From   the   Sun    (Baltimore') 
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UNDER  A  DOUBLE  BARRAGE 
From  the  Evening  Post  (New  York) 

since  Foch's  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  and  has  been  strikingly  justified  by  the 
events  of  the  past  month. 

Engh'sh  and  American  cartoonists  picture 
on  this  page  the  dismay  and  chagrin  that 
military  reverses  have  brought  to  Germany 
and  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  peace  ''drive." 


THE   TURNING   TIDE 

The  Crown  Prince:  "Papa,  don't  you  think  we  had 
better  be  going  home?     The  tide  seems  to  have  turned." 
From  London  Opinion  (London) 


THE  DRIVE  TO  PARIS 
From  the  Times  (Washington,  D.  C.) 


(f;  H.  T.  W.-).-tt 


LAUGHING    GAS 

From  the  Globe   (New  York) 


ARMS    AND    THE    MAN 

From  Reynolds'  Newspaper  (London) 
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LINE   OUT    OF   ORDER 
From  the   Central  Press  Association    (Cleveland) 

Now  that  the  myth  of  a  superman  has 
been  dispelled,  the  vulnerable  points  in  the 
Teutonic  armor  are  mercilessly  exposed  to 
public  view.  The  weakness  of  the  German 
psychology  in  its  estimates  of  other  peoples 
is  lampooned  in  the  dunce-cap  cartoon.  So, 
too,  the  German  Empire's  role  as  a  bully 
among  the  nations,  subject  to  rebuliE  even 
from  the  smallest  neutral  powers,  is  depicted 
by  the  Columbus  Evening  Dispatch  cartoonist. 


THE   WINGED  VICTORY    (TEUTONIC) 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


WILL    THE    CHAIN     HOLD.'' 
From  the  American   (New  York) 


I  111.    1)1  NCI". 
From    the    Er.cning   Teteyram    (New   York) 


EVEN    GRANDPA    SPAIN    CAN    HI  I'lF   THE   HILLY    NOW 
From  the  Ezcnituj  Distatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 
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UNCLE  SAM  CALLS  FOR  MORE  POWER— AND  GETS  IT  PROMPTLY 

From    the    Chronicle    (San    Francisco) 


THE    BIRTH    OF    A    NATION 
From  the  News   (Detroit,  Mich.) 


THE    NEW    DRAFT    TIPS    THE    SCALES 
From  the  World-Herald  (Omaha,  Neb.) 


A   FOUR  weeks'  BAG  RECORD 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  delivers  the  goods, 
From   the  Star   (Montreal) 


KNOCKING   AT   THE   DOOR 
From  the  World  (New  York) 
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TO   THE  RESCUE  ! 
l-roin   News   of  the    World    (London) 


THE    TERRIBLE    TWINS — A    DOUBLE    TROUBLE 
From  John  Bull   (London) 


GERMANY    AND   BELGIUM 

Von  Hertling:  "We  hold  Bel- 
gium as  a  pawn." — From  Ains:cr- 
dammer   (Amsterdam,    Holland) 


UNSHACKLED 

F'Voin   tlic   Chronicle    (San   Francisco") 


PROCEEDS  OK    IIIK   SALE  OF   A    NATION 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis) 
Oct.— 3 


liii-,     (.U\  KK.N  M  1-.  N  1      «)!•      Kl    .>M    \ 

From  the  World  (New   York) 
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One    Year   Ago 


Since   One  Year  Ago 


To-Day 

OUR   AIRCRAFT   PRODUCTION 
From  the  Tribune   (Chicago) 
(g)  by  Jotm  T.  McCutoheon 


MAKING    IT   A    TOTAL    WRECK 
From    the    News    (Dayton) 


ymm^^mi 


AX    EARNEST    APPEAL 
Marshal    Focii    (to   the   British   Miners'    Federation): 
"Coal   is   the  key   of  victory!      Help   me,   and   let   not  a 
moment   be   lost  to   hasten   the   hour   of  peace!" 
From   the    Western  Mail   (Cardiff,   Wales) 


^''■' 


'    i-'  '-"  ^-f 


'1N....W.V,- 


yy/'i.^i,.^^  zi^s^^—-^ 


FORGET    IT 
From  the  P.agle  (Brooklyn) 


FORWARD  ALL  ALONG 
THE  LINE! 

BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.    The    Allied    Initiative 

WHEN  I  closed  my  article  last  month 
the  Germans  were  standing  on  a  front 
which  substantially  followed  the  trace  of  the 
old  line  that  existed  between  the  end  of  the 
campaign  of  1914  and  the  opening  of  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Somme  in  July,  1916. 
Only  on  the  flanks,  that  is,  in  Flanders, 
southwest  of  Ypres  and  along  the  Vesle,  be- 
tween Soissons  and  Rheims,  did  the  Germans 
hold  any  considerable  area  of  French  terri- 
tory taken  in  their  spring  and  summer  offen- 
sives of  the  present  year  and  not  occupied 
by  them  from  the  period  of  the  retreat  fol- 
lowing their  defeat  at  the  First  Battle  of 
the  Marne  to  March  21  of  this  year. 

The  problem  that  was  then  set  for  Mar- 
shal Foch  was  quite  patent.  He  had  by  his 
counter-offensive  at  the  Marne  in  July  and 
by  his  offensive  at  the  Somme  in  the  first 
days  of  August  disengaged  the  Paris-Amiens- 
Calais  and  the  Paris-Chalons-Nancy  rail- 
ways, he  had  deprived  the  Germans  of  that 
fraction  of  their  territorial  gains  made  in 
their  recent  offensives,  which  constituted  per- 
manent handicaps  to  his  own  organization 
and  communications.  He  had  temporarily 
deprived  Ludendorff  of  the  offensive  and  it 
was  extremely  probable  that  this  enormous 
advantage  would  be  retained. 

But  to  retain  it  Foch  had  to  continue  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  conform  to  Allied 
strategy.  He  had  to  deprive  Ludendorff  of 
the  time  to  reorganize  his  own  armies,  read- 
just his  strategy,  and  then  wrest  the  iiu'tia- 
tive  from  Foch  as  Foch  had  wrested  it  from 
the  German  at  the  Second  Battle  of  the 
Marne.  We  were  in  late  August  fully  aware 
that  the  momentary  advantage  was  with  the 
French  commander  and  equally  aware  that 
the  events  of  the  next  month  would  determine 
whether  this  advantage  could  be  retained  or 
would  have  to  be  surrendered. 

The  battles  of  August  and  September  are, 
then,  to  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  for  the 
retention  of  the  initiative,  for  the  power  to 
domijiate  the  situation   and   direct  and   com- 


pel the  developments.  We*  must  lay  aside 
all  thought  of  geographical  objectives  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  strategy  which  Foch 
has  preached  for  more  than  a  Quarter  of  a 
century  and  has  practised  during  more  than 
four  years  of  this  colossal  war.  We  must 
dismiss  any  notion  that  the  controlling  pur- 
pose of  our  great  commander  is  to  take  terri- 
tory or  places,  whether  the  iron  mine«i  of 
Briey  or  the  coal  districts  of  Lens.  We 
must  perceive  that  not  even  the  expulsion 
of  the  German  from  France  is  the  underlying 
objective  of  Foch. 

What  he  seeks,  what  he  has  sought  ever 
since  he  took  the  offensive,  is  to  intensify  the 
strain  upon  the  Germans,  to  increase  the 
number  of  local  defeats,  to  take  advantage 
of  each  disadvantageous  position  or  mistake 
in  generalship,  to  strike  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy.  But  the  weakening  of  the  enemy 
is  only  a  preliminary  step  to  bringing  him  to 
battle,  to  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war.  It 
is  a  profitable  thing  for  Foch  to  be  able  to 
regain  areas  of  French  territory,  it  is  a 
useful  thing  to  be  able  to  seize  centers  of 
communication ;  but  these  are  all  incidents  ; 
the  main  purpose  is  to  weaken  the  enemy's 
military  strength  and  the  resisting  power  of 
his  morale. 

To  do  this  we  can  see  exactly  what  Foch 
has  done  in  the  past  four  weeks.  He  has 
attacked  Ludendorff*  on  the  flanks,  in  the 
center,  wherever  there  has  been  an  opening, 
and  he  has  taken  more  than  100,000  prison- 
ers and  perhaps  a  thousand  guns  in  addition 
to  the  captures,  exceeding  75,000,  which  were 
made  in  July  and  the  first  days  of  August. 
He  is  teaching  the  German  army  and  the 
(lerman  people  behind  it  to  expect  idtimate 
defeat  by  accustoming  them  to  frequent  local 
defeats.  He  is  taking  a  toll  of  guns,  material, 
men,  which  is  an  ever-growing  tax  upon  (  km- 
nian   resources. 

More  than  this,  Foch  is  compelling  Luden 
dorff   constantly    to   meet   him    at   the   point 
selected    by   a   foe   and   selected   because   it   is 
a  weak  jioint.      If  you  think  of  the  German 
commander    as   endeavoring   to    pull    a    row - 
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boat  to  the  shore  and  being  unable  to  row 
because  he  has  to  devote  all  his  time  to  ball- 
ing, and  perceive  that  the  task  of  bailing 
grows  more  difficult  all  the  time  because  new 
leaks  are  constantly  appearing,  you  will  un- 
jtand    the   general    situation   of   Ludendorff. 

When  his  own  defensive  was  wrecked  the 
German's  next  step  was  obvious.  It  was 
essential  for  him  to  retire  and  reorganize 
his  forces  that  he  might  resume  an  offensive, 
even  if  only  of  a  limited  character,  and  thus 
avoid  too  great  appearance  and  reality  of 
defeat  for  the  balance  of  the  campaign.  But 
to  do  this  lie  needed  time.  The  younger 
Moltke  had  the  same  problem  after  his 
strategic  combinations  were  wrecked  at  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Marne.  We  saw  then 
that  his  first  effort  was  to  restore  contact 
and  coordination  between  his  several  armies. 
Toward  the  end  of  September  he  attempted 
a  new  advance  about  Rheims,  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  sector,  and  elsewhere.  Unhappily 
for  him  at  just  this  moment  Joffre  made 
his  great  turning  movement  in  Santerre,  east 
of  Amiens,  and  Moltke  had  to  drop  every- 
thing and  turn  to  the  task  of  warding  oH  a 
blow  which  unresisted  would  have  been  fatal. 

Joffre  thus  preserved  the  initiative,  won 
at  the  First  Marne.  He  continued  to  pre- 
serve it  by  a  steady  extension  of  his  turning 
movement  until  the  Germans  were  sud- 
denly confronted  with  a  solid  front  from 
Bethune  to  Switzerland  and  saw  only  the 
narrow  gap,  in  which  Ypres  stood,  left  as 
a  possible  avenue  of  their  invasion.  Then 
came  the  frantic  effort  to  force  this  gap, 
which  ended  in  failure  and  had  to  be  aban- 
doned when  the  campaigning  season  was 
over.  But  in  all  of  Joffre's  calculations  he 
had  to  reckon  on  inferior  numbers  and  on 
numbers  which  could  not  be  largely  in- 
creased for  many  months,  since  the  British 
volunteer  armies  were  just  beginning  to  be 
organized.  Foch,  on  the  contrary,  with 
1,500,000  American  troops  in  France  and 
more  than  250,000  more  arriving  each  month, 
was  assured  of  an  equality  of  numbers  at  the 
outset,  an  ever-increasing  advantage  from 
month  to  month,  and  in  the  end  an  over- 
whelming superiority. 

Foch's  strategy  and  Joffre's  grew  out  of 
similar  situations  and  naturally  revealed  the 
same  characteristics.  Foch  was  bound  to 
bend  every  energy  to  the  task  of  preventing 
Ludendorff  from  recovering  from  the  Marne 
defeat  before  some  new  strain,  some  further 
defeat,  should  again  disorganize  his  plans 
and  his  armies.     In  other  words,  he  had  to 


keep  his  enemy  bailing  the  boat,  not  rowing, 
it.  He  was  helped  by  the  fact  that  the  Ger 
mans,  following  their  own  plans,  had  gotten 
into  hopelessly  vicious  positions  in  the  several 
salients  they  had  excavated  on  the  western 
front,  while  they  were  still  on  the  offensive 
— salients  which  were  vulnerable  in  the  ex- 
treme and  would  have  to  be  evacuated  if 
disaster  were  to  be  avoided. 

To  give  Ludendorff  time  to  evacuate  these 
salients  in  comparative  good  order  was 
exactly  the  thing  Foch  was  bound  not  to  per- 
mit. He  had,  so  to  speak,  caught  his  oppon- 
ent lying  on  the  ground  and  he  was  bound 
to  hurt  him  just  as  much  as  he  could  before 
that  opponent  could  get  on  his  feet.  On 
these  terms  the  battles  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember unrolled. 

II.      On    THE    SOMME 

As  he  looked  at  the:  enemy's  position  on 
the  morrow  of  that  victory  at  the  Marne, 
which  placed  him  in  the  position  of  dictating 
what  the  next  step  should  be,  Foch  saw  that 
from  Belgium  to  Lorraine,  from  the  Yser 
to  the  Moselle,  the  Germans  occupied  a 
series  of  untenable  positions,  a  series  of 
salients,  all  of  them  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  forward  to  accomplish  some  larger 
task,  all  of  them  retained  after  the  larger 
task  had  proven  impossible.  These  salients 
were  that  of  the  Lys,  south  of  Ypres,  sur- 
viving from  Ludendorff's  April  attempt  to 
get  to  the  Channel,  the  far  greater  pocket 
of  the  Soinme,  with  its  point  ten  miles  from 
Amiens,  the  salient  of  the  Vesle,  which  was 
all  that  was  left  of  the  Marne  salient,  just 
reduced,  and  finally,  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
a  survival  from  1914  of  Moltke's  effort  to 
regain  the  initiative,  which  had  been  lost  at 
the  Marne. 

All  these  positions  were  vulnerable ;  from 
all  of  them  Ludendorff  was  bound  to  retire, 
provided  he  could  not  regain  the  initiative. 
If  he  failed  to  retire  from  any  one  of  them 
before  he  was  struck  in  it,  he  was  bound  to 
suffer  a  local  disaster,  and  if  he  were  unable 
to  get  away  from  any  without  preliminary 
defeat  he  was  bound  to  suffer  a  series  of 
very  costly  defeats,  whose  military  effect 
would  be  considerable,  but  whose  moral  effect 
would  be  even  greater.  And  we  are  going 
to  see  that  he  was  able  to  get  away  from 
but  one,  the  Lys  salient,  without  any  prelim- 
inary defeat. 

If  you  want  a  very  simple  figure  to  de- 
scribe the  events  of  August  and   September, 
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you  can  think  of  Ludendorff  with  his  pock- 
ets, these  several  salients,  filled  with  valuable 
material,  human  and  mechanical,  inviting  an 
enemy's  attention,  and  Ludendorff  himself, 
quite  incapable,  for  the  moment,  of  protect- 
ing the  pockets  and  needing  time  to  get  their 
contents  to  a  safe  place.  As  a  consequence 
we  are  to  see  the  systematic  "picking  of 
Ludendorff's  pockets,"  in  the  period  under 
review" ;  but  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
operation  is  only  incidental — what  we  are 
after  is  to  ruin  the  German  completely, 
speaking  in  the  military  sense,  of  course,  and 
merely  "picking  his  pockets,"  while  it  will 
inconvenience  him  and  cripple  him,  cannot 
achieve  the  main  result. 

Having  wrested  the  initiative  from 
Ludendorff  on  July  18  and  19,  by  driving 
at  the  Marne  salient,  Foch  occupied  the 
balance  of  the  month  and  the  first  w^eek  in 
August  in  exploiting  that  success.  He  made 
Ludendorff's  retirement,  which  was  orderly 
and  successful  after  July  19,  an  operation  of 
very  great  difficulty.  To  get  his  men  and 
munitions  out  of  the  doomed  salient  Luden- 
dorff had  to  use  fresh  troops  and  new  muni- 
tions. He  had  to  waste  reserves  in  rescuing 
defeated  troops  from  a  venture  which  had 
already  become  a  total  failure,  just  as  a 
man  has  to  put  up  more  money  to  cover  his 
margins  in  a  losing  speculation,  to  "send  good 
money  after  bad,"  as  we  say  colloquially.  But 
by  the  first  days  in  August  Ludendorff  was 
behind  the  Vesle  and  the  Marne  salient  was 
completely  gone. 

Whereupon,  before  Ludendorff  could  and 
did  turn  his  attention  to  his  other  salients, 
but  at  the  moment  when  he  was  just  making 
his  first  effort  to  remedy  the  situation  in  the 
Somme  "pocket,"  Foch  threw  Rawlinson 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  salient,  strik- 
ing eastward  from  Amiens,  and  won  the  vic- 
tory which  I  described  last  month,  compelling 
Ludendorff  to  draw  out  of  the  point  of  the 
Somme  salient  and  get  back  upon  his  old 
front,  the  old  Somme  front,  which  existed  on 
July  1,  1916,  when  Foch  and  Haig  began 
the  First  Rattle  of  the  Somme.  This  defeat 
of  August  8  had  cost  Ludendorff  some  35,- 
000  prisoners  and  750  guns,  just  as  his  re- 
verses at  the  Marne  liad  iinolved  an  ecjual 
expense. 

But  by  the  time  1  chised  m\  last  article 
Ludendorff  was  back  at  the  old  Somme  line, 
just  as  he  had  gotten  back  to  the  Vesle  line 
a  few  weeks  carher.  It  was  conceivable  that 
he  might  be  able  to  stand  on  this  line.  He 
still  occupied  a  salient  \n  the  Somme  country , 


but  it  was  not  a  very  deep  salient  and  Falken- 
hayn  had  defended  it  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1916  and  it  had  only  been 
evacuated  by  Hindenburg  as  a  detail  in  his 
larger  strategy  of  1917,  which  envisaged  a 
refusal  of  battle  in  the  west  and  a  strategic 
retreat,  while  Russia  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  east. 

On  the  north  Ludendorff  was  beginning  to 
draw  out  of  the  Lys  salient.  In  the  new 
Somme  salient  he  had  behind  him  an  ad- 
mirable second  position  along  the  Upper 
Somme  and  the  Noyon  stretch  of  the  Canal 
du  Nord.  The  Marne  salient  had  become 
the  far  less  dangerous  Vesle  salient — what 
was  the  next  move  to  be  ? 

in.    The  Last  of  the  Somme 

The  next  move  was  not  long  in  coming 
and  it  w^as  a  characteristically  French  thrust. 
Ludendorff  had  gotten  back  to  the  old 
Somme  line ;  his  position  was  relatively  good ; 
he  had  an  intermediate  position  capable  of 
organization  and  he  had  the  Hindenburg  line 
far  in  his  rear;  but  he  did  not  w^ant  to  go 
to  the  Hindenburg  line  if  he  could  avoid  it; 
certainly  not  at  once,  for  the  moral  effect 
would  be  disastrous  at  home.  It  would  be 
a  final  evidence  of  defeat. 

Foch,  however,  had  decided  that  the  Hin- 
denburg line  must  be  Ludendorff's  next  stage, 
and,  accordingly  he  threw  Mangin's  French 
army  on  the  southern  flank  of  Ludendorff's 
line,  coming  up  from  Soissons  and  operating 
in  the  angle  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise, 
coordinating  its  movements  with  those  of 
Humbert's  French  Army  across  the  river 
and  already  at  the  crest  of  Lassigny  high 
ground  and  approaching  Noyon.  And  about 
the  same  time  he  threw  Byng's  Third  British 
Army  on  the  other  flank,  on  a  front  between 
Arras  and  Albert,  and  facing  Bapaume. 

The  result  of  the  double  thrust  was  de- 
cisive. Mangin  swept  tlic  (lermans  out  of 
all  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Aisne  and 
WTSt  of  the  Soissons-La  Fere  line,  taking  over 
20,000  prisoners  and  rendering  the  (German 
position  across  the  Oise  in  NoNon  wholly 
untenable.  In  a  relativeh'  brief  time  Mangin 
was  approaching  the  Hindenburg  line,  as  it 
had  stood  before  Nivelle's  offensive  of  April, 
1916.  lie  was  on  a  line  astride  the  Ailettc 
and  had  cleared  the  outskirts  of  Soissons  on 
the  north.  He.\\as  at  once  threatening  the 
(lermans  in  the  Vesle  salient  to  the  east  as 
well  as  tlie  Chenun  des  Dames  position  be- 
hind them,  and  menacing  the  other  ( lerman 
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forces  between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme  even 
more  gravely. 

But  Byng's  blow  was  even  more  dramatic. 
Getting  away  a  little  more  deliberately  than 
Alangin,  he  swept  eastward  right  across  the 
old  battlefield  of  the  Somme,  striking  north 
of  the  front  which  Haig  had  employed  in  his 
attacks  of  July,  1916.  By  the  end  of  the 
iirst  week  of  Byng's  operations  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  as  to  whether  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  able  to  stand  on  the  old 
Somme  lines  or  not.  These  were  gone.  All 
the  old  familiar  battle  names,  places  which 
had  meant  weeks  of  struggle  two  years  be- 
fore, were  swept  up  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
It  was  like  visiting  your  home  town  in  an 
automobile  and  rushing  from  place  to  place, 
covering  in  moments  distances  which  in  child- 
hood spelled  hours  and  hours  of  walking. 

Byng  took  nearly  30,000  prisoners,  a  vast 
store  of  material,  and  settled  the  question 
of  the  Somme  front  on  the  north,  as  Mangin 
was  settling  it  to  the  south.  Ludendorff 
found  both  his  flanks  in  grave  peril.  He  had 
to  retire  out  of  the  Somme  area  and  retire 
promptly.  But  it  was  still  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  he  might  stand  behind 
the  line  of  the  Canal  du  Nord  and  the 
Somme  from  the  positions  occupied  in  front 
of  Arras  right  down  to  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Oise  and  above  Noyon,  resting 
his  flank  toward  Mangin  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  Oise  and  the  Somme. 

But  this  would  mean  the  extinction  of  the 
Somme  salient  and  the  stand  upon  an  inter- 
mediate line,  comparable  wholly  with  the 
intermediate  line  of  the  Vesle,  between  the 
Aisne  positions  and  those  positions  along  the 
Marne,  which  had  been  surrendered  as  a 
result  of  the  defeat  of  July  18  and  the  sub- 
sequent pressure  of  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, aided  by  Italian  and  British  divisions. 
Ludendorff  had  another  chance  to  collect  his 
energies  and  endeavor  to  beat  down  the  ever- 
growing pressure.  Even  if  he  should  now 
decide  to  go  back  to  the  Hindenburg  line 
he  needed  time  to  organize  his  retreat,  and 
he  was  also  troubled  for  his  Vesle  positions, 
while  he  had  to  fear  thrusts  of  Mangin 
against  the  Hindenburg  line  itself,  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Oise. 

Meantime,  all  through  this  period  the 
(jrerman  is  methodically  getting  out  of  the 
Lys  salient.  Here  he  is  most  vulnerable, 
here  he  cannot  afford  to  risk  anything  and 
so  we  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  one  after  another  of  those  positions, 
taken   with   great   effort   and    at   great   cost, 


until,  long  before  the  other  operations  are 
over,  the  Germans  are  out  of  Bailleul,  off 
Kemmel,  and  the  line,  save  about  Armen- 
tieres  and  along  the  Messines-^'Whitesheet" 
Ridge,  runs  from  Ypres  southward  about  as 
it  did  on  April  8,  before  the  Germans 
changed  their  plans  and  turned  from  the 
road  to  Paris  and  to  Amiens  to  that  to 
Calais  and  the  Channel.  And  Foch,  occu- 
pied elsewhere,  neglects  the  Lys  salient  en- 
tirely. The  Flanders  area  has  not  yet 
ripened,  so  far  as  his  harvest  is  concerned. 

IV.     Horne's  Blow 

Foch's  next  blow  is  the  most  surprising 
of  all  and  constitutes  the  finest  achievement 
of  any  British  Army  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  From  the  environs  of  Arras  south- 
ward the  struggle  is  going  forward  in  that 
desert  created  by  the  First  Battle  of  the 
Somme  and  the. Hindenburg  retreat.  Behind 
this  devastated  district  lies  the  Hindenburg 
line,  but  our  Allies  are  far  from  this  and 
their  advance  is  made  exceedingly  difficult  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  absence  of 
communications.  By  contrast,  east  of  Arras 
on  either  bank  of  the  Scarpe  the  German 
advance  of  March  was  slight.  The  enemy 
got  forward  only  to  Byng's  battle  positions 
and  was  there  stopped  short  and  stopped  so 
emphatically  that  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
getting  Arras  and  trailed  off  to  the  north, 
where  he  met  with  much  greater  initial 
success. 

A  successful  thrust  from  Arras,  therefore, 
would,  after  it  had  proceeded  but  a  few 
miles — less  than  half  a  dozen — come  squarely 
up  against  the  main  German  positions,  the 
notorious  Drocourt-Queant  line,  occupied  by 
the  Germans  after  Haig's  victory  in  the 
Battle  of  Arras  on  Easter  Monday  of  1917 
and  the  succeeding  days.  And  if  a  way 
could  be  forced  through  these  defenses  then 
Cambrai  and  Douai  would  be  threatened, 
the  whole  flank  of  the  Germans  standing  be- 
tween the  Scarpe  and  the  Somme  would  be 
in  peril,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
question  of  staying  west  of  the  Hindenburg 
line.  The  positions  to  be  attacked  were  of 
great  strength  and  had  successfully  held  Haig 
in  1917.  Moreover,  at  one  corner  they 
rested  upon  the  famous  battlefield  of  Cam- 
brai, where  so  much  was  lost,  after  being  won 
under  conditions  which  served  to  modify  the 
whole  character  of  subsequent  operations. 

Home  himself  has  long  been  reckoned  with 
Plumer  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  com- 
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manders.  In  this  battle  he  justified  his  high 
reputation.  Driving  east  from  Arras,  astride 
the  Somme,  he  broke  the  Drocourt-Queant 
line ;  he  took  all  the  positions  famous  a  year 
ago ;  he  reached  country  that  had  seen  no 
Allied  soldier  since  1914;  he  approached  both 
Cambrai  and  Douai,  and  he  effected  a  cross- 
ing of  the  Canal  du  Nord  at  several  places. 
More  than  20,000  prisoners  and  another  big 
haul  of  material  and  guns  were  the  im- 
mediate reward  of  an  astounding  success, 
astounding,  for  hitherto  all  the  operations 
had  been  directed  against  the  Germans  oc- 
cupying positions  which  they  had  not  sys- 
tematically fortified,  because  they  regarded 
them  merely  as  jumping  off  places  for  a  later 
offensive.  Before  Arras,  however.  Home 
had  attacked  and  broken  a  line  of  perma- 
nent German  defenses,  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  a  year  and  had  been  methodi- 
cally and  industriously  strengthened,  because 
they  covered  a  vital  center  of  communica- 
tions. He  had  advanced  within  artillery 
range  of  Cambrai  and  of  Douai,  and  if  he 
could  reach  either  of  these  places  then  the 
problem  for  Ludendorff  would  no  longer  be 
one  of  standing  in  the  Hindenburg  line,  but 
of  retiring  his  whole  front  from  Verdun  to 
Lille,  behind  the  Meuse  and  along  the  edge 
of  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 

All  the  other  blows  of  Foch  had  been,  in 
a  sense,  comprehended  in  a  systematic  liqui- 
dation of  territory  gained  by  the  Germans 
in  their  own  offensive,  but  Home's  attack 
broke  new  ground  and  opened  new  horizons. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  to  decide  Luden- 
dorff" to  get  back  behind  the  Hindenburg 
line  from  the  Cambrai  front  to  Rheims,  and 
in  the  next  days  we  saw  the  Germans  be- 
tween the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne,  threatened 
by  Mangin  on  their  flank,  going  back  to  the 
lines  which  they  had  occupied  after  Kluck 
had  completed  his  retreat  from  the  battlefields 
of  the  Marne.  At  the  same  time  we  saw 
Ludendorff  retreating  on  the  whole  front 
from  the  Oise  to  the  Scarpe,  behind  the 
Hindenburg  system  and  in  front  of  Douai 
and  Cambrai  to  the  support  line,  constructed 
against  just  such  an  emergency  as  Home's 
successful  offensive  had   involved. 

All  this  was  decided  and  in  course  of 
realization  by  September  8,  one  month  after 
Rawlinson  had  struck  eastward  from  Amiens. 
In  that  month  115,000  (icrman  prisoners 
had  been  taken,  while  the  whole  captures 
since  July  18,  when  Foch  struck  back,  ex- 
ceeded 150,000  and  included  2500  guns  and 
a  vast  store  of  munitions  and  supplies.     Up- 


wards of  2000  square  miles  of  French  terri- 
tory had  been  liberated  and  the  German, 
still  in  good  order,  it  must  be  recognized, 
was  getting  behind  the  Hindenburg  line, 
from  which  he  had  emerged  to  win  *'the 
Kaiser's  Battle,"  on  March  21,  with  not  a 
single  thing  to  show  for  his  campaign  on  the 
credit  side  and  the  possibility  of  further  re- 
treat and  additional  defeat  staring  him  in  the 
face.  By  this  time  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
military  ascendancy  of  Foch  had  been  estab- 
lished. The  proof  of  this  was  to  be  found 
m  the  utterances  alike  of  German  soldiers 
and  statesmen. 

V.     From  Flanders  to  Lorraine 

By  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  Foch 
offensive  the  front  between  Lens  and  Rheims 
had  momentarily  exhausted  its  possibilities. 
The  enemy  was  rapidly  entering  his  long- 
prepared  systems  of  defenses  and  on  these 
positions  he  had  concentrated  fresh  divisions 
and  a  great  w^ealth  of  guns  and  munitions. 
He  had  extricated  himself  from  the  vicious 
posture  in  which  he  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  and  mi^t  be 
expected  to  be  ready  with  his  last  resources 
to  check  an  opponent  whose  next  successful 
drive  on  the  new  front  would  almost  in- 
evitably compel  a  German  retreat  to  the 
Belgian  frontier. 

As  a  consequence  Foch  chose  to  retain 
the  initiative  for  the  moment  by  a  new  blow 
in  a  fresh  field.  Abandoning  all  but  a  sys- 
tematic pursuit  of  his  foe,  sweeping  the  last 
of  the  retreating  divisions  into  the  Hinden- 
burg line,  Foch  turned  to  Lorraine  and  threw 
Pershing  with  the  First  American  Army 
against  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  which,  ^^'ith 
that  of  Ypres,  constituted  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  whole 
stretch  of  the  western  front  and  was  actu- 
ally even  older  than  the  Flanders  salient. 
So  far  as  active  operations  were  concerned 
more  than  three  years  had  passed  since  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  had  been  the  objective  of 
French  efforts  and  vSo  quiet  had  this  sector 
been  that  some  of  the  first  American  divis- 
ions were  sent  there  to  gain  their  earliest 
training  in  a  quiet  region. 

\\\t  history  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  is 
interesting.  Like  all  salients,  it  represented 
an  incomplete  operation.  In  1014,  after  the 
Marne,  the  (icrnians  had  undertaken  a 
(ioiible  attack  upon  \  erdun,  the  Crown 
Prince  had  endeavored  to  push  south  be- 
tween the  Argonne  and  the   Meuse  and  cut 
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the  Paris-Chalons-Verdun  railway,  thus  iso- 
lating Verdun  from  the  west.  At  the  same 
time  an  army  coming  out  of  Metz  had  pushed 
up  the  valley  of  the  little  Rupt  de  Mad 
stream  and  sought  to  reach  the  Meuse,  cut 
the  Toul-Verdun  railway,  the  only  other 
considerable  rail  line  into  Verdun.  To- 
gether these  operations  were  designed  to 
isolate  Verdun  and,  ultimately,  by  joining 
hands  to  the  south  of  it,  the  two  armies  were 
to  envelop  it  and  to  capture  it. 

The  Crown  Prince's  expedition  was 
stopped  promptly,  but  the  operation  from 
Metz  reached  the  Meuse  at  St.  Mihiel  and 
took  Fort  Camp  des  Romains,  the  only  one 
of  the  forts  of  the  whole  eastern  dike  of 
France  destined  to  be  a  German  captive  for 
any  length  of  time,  although  •  Douaumont 
and  Vaux  were  in  German  hands  for  most 
of  1916.  The  Crown  Prince  also  estab- 
lished a  bridgehead  at  Chauvoncourt,  across 
the  Meuse,  and  threatened  to  advance  upon 
Bar-le-Duc  and  turn  the  whole  French  sys- 
tem of  defenses  from  St.  Mihiel  northward. 
But  JofiFre's  turning  movement  in  the  San- 
terre  demanded  German  attention  and  opera- 
tions tibout  St.  Mihiei  stopped  abruptly. 

In  the  next  winter,  when  their  hands  were 
freer,  the  French  attempted  to  abolish  the 
salient  by  an  attack  at  its  northern  end  and 
in  this  operation  took  Les  Eparges,  but  were 
subsequently  checked  with  bitter  losses.  They 
tried  again  the  next  summer  on  the  other 
side,  above  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  Moselle, 
in  the  Bois-le-Pretre,  and  thence  westward 
to  the  Forest  of  Apremont,  south  of  St. 
Mihiel.  But  they  made  no  substantial  prog- 
ress; the  salient  still  stood.  In  the  Verdun 
offensive  of  1916  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
played  a  great,  if  passive  role.  It  controlled 
the  Toul-Verdun  railroad  and  prevented 
munitioning  and  reinforcing  Verdun  from 
the  south.  On  the  other  side  of  Verdun  the 
German  heavy  artillery  commanded  the 
Paris- Verdun  railway  and  Verdun  was  thus 
without  adequate  rail  communication.  It 
was  saved  by  motor  transport,  but  not  until 
the  French  built  a  new  railway  straight  up 
from  Bar-le-Duc  and  out  of  range  of  German 
cannons  was  the  situation  reestablished. 

After  the  railroad  had  been  built  and  the 
German  offensive  defeated  the  Lorraine  front 
again  lapsed  into  quiet.  At  St.  Mihiel  the 
Germans  still  commanded  one  of  the  Verdun 
railways,  but  the  French  now  had  a  substi- 
tute. They  also  swept  the  Paris-Nancy  line 
above  Commercy,  but  the  French  had  con- 
structed   a    detour    line,    by    Gondrecourt, 


which  added  twenty  miles  to  the  distance 
between  Paris  and  Nancy,  but  served  all 
necessary  purposes.  To  reduce  St.  Mihiel 
salient  would,  at  best,  cost  many  casualties 
and  other  and  far  more  vital  regions  had 
still  to  be  rescued.  The  profit  accruing  from 
any  pinching  out  of  the  salient  was  not  in 
1917  a  counterweight  for  the  casualties  it 
would  take,  and  in  1918,  while  the  Allies 
were  on  the  defensive,  such  an  operation  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question.  So  the  St, 
Mihiel  salient  existed  from  September,  1914, 
to  the  second  w^eek  in  the  same  month  of  the 
present  year.  American  divisions  made  their 
bow  in  the  great  struggle  in  the  trenches 
on  the  south  side  of  it  and  it  was  frequently 
described  in  soldiers'  letters.  Our  first  little 
skirmish,  Seicheprey,  was  fought  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  but  this  was  provoked  by  a 
German  raid,  not  an  American  offensive. 

VI.    Our  First  ''Full  Dress 
Show" 

In  the  opening  days  of  September,  how- 
ever, the  situation  with  respect  to  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
A  new  American  army  had  been  constituted 
and  was  ready  to  make  its  first  all-American 
offensive.  Most  of  its  higher  officers  were 
familiar  with  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  having 
been  there.  Rich  now  in  American  reserves 
Foch  could  afford  what  Joffre  and  Petain 
had  been  unable  to  venture  in  the  way  of 
an  investment.  The  opportunity  to  deal  a 
heavy  blow  was  obvious  on  the  map,  which 
showed  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  far  narrower 
at  its  base  than  the  Marne  or  the  Somme 
salients  and  about  the  width  of  the  Flanders 
salient,  out  of  which  Ludendorff  was  pulling 
his  troops  rapidly. 

By  attacking  at  St.  Mihiel  Foch  would 
compel  the  enemy  to  look  out  for  another 
weak  point,  thus  conforming  again  to  Allied 
strategy.  It  would,  if  successful,  mean  a 
considerable  harvest  of  men  and  guns,  put 
another  strain  upon  German  man-power  and, 
in  addition,  it  would  do  several  very  useful 
things,  of  more  local  significance.  First,  it 
would  abolish  the  old  Verdun  salient  and  re- 
move the  last  chance  of  any  German  attempt 
in  the  future  to  exploit  Verdun's  weakness, 
as  he  had  in  the  past — a  weakness  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  semi-envelopment  exist- 
ing while  the  Germans  held  St.  Mihiel.  It 
would,  secondly,  release  both  the  Toul- 
Verdun  and  the  Paris-Nancy  railway  lines 
for  use,  in  the  first  case  giving  the  French  a 
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THE    ST.    MIHIEL    SALIENT,    CARRIED    BY    PERSHING'S    TROOPS    ON    SEPTEMBER    12-13 
(The  famous  Briey  coal  region  is  shown  in  the  right-hand  upper  section  of  the  map) 


valuable  lateral  line  of  communication  behind 
the  Meuse  Hills  and  in  the  second  shorten- 
ing the  railway  distance  from  Paris  to  the 
eastern  frontier  by  twenty  miles. 

Finally,  and  this  is  important  for  the  fu- 
ture, it  would  enable  the  French,  if  they 
chose,  to  thrust  outward  from  Verdun 
toward  Briey,  where  are  situated  all  the 
great  iron  mines  so  essential  to  German  war 
manufactures,  without  any  fear  for  their 
flank,  which  would  be  exposed  while  the 
Germans  held  the  southern  end  of  the  Meuse 
Hills  above  Vigneulles  and  under  observa- 
tion while  they  held  the  high  ground  of 
Hattonchatel,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole  Meuse  Heights,  nearly  1400  feet 
above  sea  level  and  sweeping  the  whole 
Woevre  Plain.  In  the  same  way  it  would 
guarantee  the  flank  and  communications  of 
another  Allied  army  setting  out  from  the 
Nancy  front  for  an  invasion  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. For  either  operation  it  was  as  essen- 
tial that  Foch  should  abolish  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  as  it  had  been  for  Haig  to  take  the 
Messines  "Whitesheet"  Ridge,  before  he  be- 
gan his  ill-starred  Flanders  offensive  of  last 
year. 

But  it  is  of  capital  importance  to  recognize 


that  all  local  advantages  were  rigidly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  larger  strategic  purpose  and 
St.  Mihiel  was  but  a  detail  in  the  general 
policy  of  mauling  the  German  until  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  a  decisive  battle  with 
broken  spirit,  weakened  numbers,  and  ex- 
hausted material.  Nor  should  one  make 
the  mistake,  discoverable  in  first  exaggerated 
reports,  of  objective.  The  offensive  was  not 
aimed  at  Metz — or  the  moon,  neither  of 
which  was  more  completely  beyond  immedi-^ 
ate  capture  by  direct  attack  than  the  other, 
nor  at  an  invasion  of  Germany.  So  far  as 
there  was  a  local  objective,  other  than  im- 
proving Allied  communications,  it  was  un- 
questionably the  iron  works  of  Briey;  but 
for  such  a  later  operation  it  was  but  a 
preliminary  step. 

For  this  operation  Foch  called  upon 
Pershing's  First  American  Army,  to  which 
was  assigned  the  important  and  controlling 
part.  The  army  was  concentrated  by  secret 
night  marches,  as  Hutier's  troops  were 
brought  up  to  the  battlefield  of  March  21. 
In  the  main  the  whole  machinery,  artillery, 
air-craft,  and  tanks  were  American,  al- 
though on  the  mechanical  side  we  unques- 
tionablv   borrowed    hea\ilv    from   our  Allies. 
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The  mission  of  such  French  detachments  as 
operated  on  our  flajiks  was  subordinate.  An 
American  army  was  undertaking  the  first 
"full-dress  show"  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  War. 

September  12,  1918,  therefore  achieves  a 
memorable  significance  as  seeing  our  new 
army  begin,  as  the  British  army  had  begun 
at  the  Somme  in  July,  two  years  before. 
The  only  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  be- 
fore July,  1916,  Britain  had  thrown  in  and 
spent  her  professional  army,  w^hile  we  had 
merged  our  professional  army  with  our  new 
army — a  far  more  advantageous  course, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  invasion 
forbade  the  British. 

In  the  early  morning  hours  of  September 
12  more  American  troops  than  had  ever  be- 
fore come  on  to  any  battlefield  looked  eagerly 
northward  toward  enemy  lines,  conscious  that 
they  were  to  begin  the  w^ar,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  for  their  own  country,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  their  efforts  the  next  day 
would  have  an  enormous  moral  effect  upon 
the  whole  world,  upon  enemy  and  Allied 
peoples  alike,  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  military  results  of  any  victory 
possible  within  the  limits  of  the  operation  to 
which  they  had  been  assigned. 

VII.    Victory 

What  the  enemy's  views  of  the  situation 
on  this  night  were  we  cannot  yet  say.  He 
was  apprehensive  of  attack,  but  probably  no 
more  apprehensive  than  the  British  on  the 
night  of  March  20th  or  than  the  French  on 
that  of  May  26.  He  still  occupied  the  fa- 
miliar lines.  On  the  north  his  front  climbed 
the  Hills  of  the  Meuse  from  the  Woevre 
/Plain  about  Fresnes,  ran  about  Hattoncha- 
tel,  which  was  his  and  included  the  highest 
ground  of  the  Meuse  Hills,  came  down  to 
the  Meuse  through  the  Gap  of  Spada,  ran 
back  eastward  over  the  lower  ground  be- 
tween the  Meuse  above  St.  Mihiel  and  the 
Moselle  below  Pont-a-Mousson,  his  front 
protected  by  ruined  woodland.s  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  natural  and  artificial  ob- 
stacles. It  was  an  admirable  country  for 
defense,  admirably  organized. 

It  was  weak,  this  St.  Mihiel  salient,  as 
all  salients  are  weak,  because  if  the  Ameri- 
cans could  advance  behind  the  nose  of  the 
salient,  across  the  mouth  of  the  pocket,  and 
could  advance  fast  enough,  then  the  troops 
in  the  pocket  would  be  caught  and  taken. 
Even  if  the  advance  a\  ere  not  rapid  enough 


to  accomplish  this,  a  push  of  half  a  dozen 
miles,  to  Thiaucourt,  would  compel  a  hasty 
evacuation  of  the  whole  salient,  if  large  cap- 
ture were  to  be  avoided,  just  as  the  Mangin 
blow  at  Soissons  had  compelled  Ludendorff 
to  empty  the  Marne  pocket.  This  Lorraine 
pocket,  too,  was  so  much  narrower  at  its 
mouth  that  an  advance  no  greater  than  that 
of  Mangin  would  have  far  more  immediate 
danger  for  the  Germans  in  the  nose  of  the 
salient  about  St.  Mihiel  and  Fort  Camp  des 
Romain. 

As  it  turned  out  the  Americans  were  in 
Thiaucourt  by  early  afternoon.  Their  artil- 
lery had  opened  before  daylight,  treating  the 
Germans  to  a  brief  but  terrible  bombard- 
ment, and  at  five  o'clock,  which  was  in  this 
instance  the  "zero  hour"  of  the  soldier's 
argot,  the  Americans  had  advanced  on  a 
twelve-mile  front  on  the  south  side  of  the 
salient,  from  Xivray  to  Fey-en-Haye.  On 
this  whole  front  they  got  forward  six  miles 
in  eight  hours,  while  another  force  pushed 
in  against  the  other  side  of  the  pocket,  mak- 
ing less  progress  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  but  doing  what  w^as  expected  of  it. 

The  result  was  swiftly  revealed.  By 
night  the  world  knew  that  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  had  ceased  to  exist ;  by  the  next 
morning  the  Americans  on  the  plain  had 
joined  hand  with  those  coming  down  from 
the  heights  at  Vigneulles  and  foot  of  the 
Meuse  Hills  straight  across  the  Woevre 
Plain  to  the  Moselle  below  Pont-a-Mousson 
in  substantially  a  straight  line.  Before  Gen- 
eral Pershing  had  announced  what  his  own 
birthday's  gift  from  his  soldiers  had  been,  the 
German  official  statement  conceded  that  the 
salient  had  been  evacuated,  protesting  that 
the  evacuation  had  been  foreseen  and  was 
accomplished  without  interference.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  first  phase  of  the  Ameri- 
can operations  had  been  accomplished  more 
nearly  without  interference  and  before  the 
battle  was  forty-eight  hours  old  more  than 
15,000  prisoners  and  a  large  bag  of  guns 
had  been  counted,  while  the  total  of  captives 
was  destined  to  reach  25,000.  In  addition 
150  square  miles  of  French  territory,  con- 
taining villages  which  were  intact  because 
the  German  left  too  rapidly  to  perform  his 
useful  service  of  destruction,  had  been  re- 
conquered in  twenty-four  hours,  the  front 
had  been  shortened  by  twenty  miles.  The 
official  statement  of  Pershing,  published  on 
Saturday  morning,  September  14,  reported 
the  completion  of  the  reduction  of  the  salient 
and  stated  the  line  on  which  the  victorious 
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American  troops  now  stood.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  enemy  had  attempted  no  counter- 
offensive.  His  losses  had  been  extremely 
heavy  and  ours  relatively  insignificant,  be- 
cause his  resistance  had  been  so  weak. 

In  twenty-four  hours  and  under  the  eyes 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  American 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  -field,  our  First 
Army  thus  abolished  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  on  the  whole 
western  front,  defeated  an  enemy  force,  com- 
posed both  of  Germans  and  Austrians,  num- 
bering certainly  as  manj^  men  as  General 
Lee  commanded  at  Gettysburg  or  the  Wil- 
derness, and  took  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
opposing  forces  prisoners.  In  its  surprising 
completeness  the  achievement  compared  with 
that  of  Byng  at  Cambrai,  but  this  achieve- 
ment was  the  work  of  a  veteran  army  and 
the  great  possibilities  which  the  early  success 
at  Cambrai  opened  were  lost  later  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  successful  German  counter-offen- 
sive. 

The  nature  of  the  country  about  St. 
Mihiel  forbade  any  considerable  counter- 
offensive  which  should  aim  at  regaining  the 
lost  foothold  on  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  itself.  The 
fact  that  the  Germans  had  constructed  a 
reserve  line  across  the  base  of  the  salient 
placed  a  limit  on  possible  profit,  but  held  out 
no  threat  of  later  menace.  On  the  first  two 
days  the  whole  job  was  done  thoroughly  and, 
it  seemed  then,  permanently. 

VI 1 1.     Peace  Offensive 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  Pershing's  victory 
Mangin  attacked  again  before  the  St.  Gobain 
forest  and  in  the  gap  between  the  Forest 
and  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  at  the  northern 
exit  of  which  stands  Laon.  He  thus  fought 
on  ground  where  Nivelle  and  he  had  fought 
in  1917.  This  blow  revealed  a  new  angle 
of  Foch's  strategy.  The  Allied  Generalis- 
simo was  making  Ludendorff  worry  about 
three  different  sectors,  each  of  which, is  vital 
to  the  defense  of  the  present  German  front, 
namely,  the  Cambrai-Douai  sector,  with  its 
vital  railway  network;  the  St.  Gobain  sector, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  German  arch 
in  France,  and  the  Briey  iron  region,  which 
is  essential  to  German  industrial  operations. 
The  loss  of  any  one  of  these  three  sectors 
would  mean  disaster.  To  lose  either  the 
first  or  the  second  would  send  Ludendorff  to 
the  frontier.  To  lose  the  third  would  crijiple 
(jcrman  shell   manufacture,   perhaps   fatally. 


But  it  is  time  now  to  look  briefly  at  a 
new  phase.  In  the  desperate  effort  to  regain 
the  offensive,  this  time  in  the  political  field, 
the  Germans  were  in  the  first  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember beginning  to  send  up  peace  kites  and 
their  statesmen  and  Austrian  statesmen  were 
making  peace  speeches  far  different  in  tone 
from  the  speeches  made  in  June  and  July, 
when  "Germany  was  on  the  Marne,"  and 
absolute  military  victory  held  to  be  within 
the  Kaiser's  grasp. 

The  upshot  of  all  these  operations,  culmi- 
nating on  September  15  in  a  formal  Austrian 
proposal  for  a  conference  to  discuss  terms 
of  settlement,  was  that  Germany — and  Aus- 
tria— were  ready  for  peace  on  "reasonable" 
terms.  According  to  Payer  Germany  wanted 
peace  without  annexation  or  indemnity,  save 
as  she  had  exacted  indemnity  or  made  an- 
nexation, actual,  if  not  formal,  in  the  east 
and  south,  peace  which  should  include  the  re- 
turn of  all  French  and  Belgian  territor}' 
in  return  for  the  surrender  of  German 
colonies. 

All  this  meant  and  means  one  thing.  It 
means  that  the  German  has  turned  from  the 
military  to  the  diplomatic  field  in  the  hope 
of  winning  in  the  new  field  the  war  which 
he  is  losing  on  the  battle-front.  He  is  not 
seeking  peace,  as  we  understand  it.  He  is 
not  seeking  a  peace  of  conciliation.  He  is 
trying  to  use  new  weapons  to  foment  dis- 
cord among  his  enemies  and  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  pacifist  and  war-weary  elements 
in  Allied  countries.  He  is  trying  to  win  the 
war  by  ink  and  white  paper,  now  that  he 
has  failed  to  win  it  by  powder  and  shell. 

Personally  I  am  more  afraid  of  the  new 
offensive  than  I  have  been  of  any  phase  of 
the  German  offensive  this  year,  since  Foch 
took  command.  If  the  Allies  make  peace 
before  we  have  beaten  the  German  army  we 
shall  lose  the  war  and  Germany  will  organ- 
ize the  east  in  her  own  way  and  dominate 
Europe  within  the  next  generation.  All  that 
has  been  sacrificed  will  have  been  sacrificed 
in  vain  if  the  German  army  is  able  to  escape 
decisive  defeat,  and  it  has  not  been  decisively 
defeated  yet.  I  find  in  my  own  circle  of 
acquaintances  a  growing  notion  that  the  war 
is  about  over  and  (jermany  already  beaten, 
but  the  war  cannot  end  while  the  Cierman 
army  retains  its  consciousness  of  strength  and 
the  prestige  of  past  victories  mishaken  by  aiu 
ultimate  defeat. 

rhe  German  has  lost  a  series  of  engage- 
ments this  summer,  but  he  has  lost  these 
battles  far  in  French  territory.    He  still  holds 
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all  of  Belgium,  much  of  France.  He  has 
overthrown  Russia  and  is  slowlj'  erecting  a 
circle  of  subject  states  about  him.  Finland 
is  his,  Poland  is  his,  Rumania  is  under  his 
feet  and  Bulgaria  under  his  thumb,  Serbia 
is  at  his  mercy.  In  the  eyes  of  his  people 
the  Kaiser  is  still  victorious.  Napoleon  sur- 
vived ]\Iosco\v,  Leipsic,  the  campaign  of 
1814  and  the  first  abdication.  Despite  these 
France  and  the  French  army  rallied  to  him 
when  he  returned  from  Elba.  It  took 
AVaterloo  to  finish  him  and  it  will  take  a 
military  decision  as  unmistakable  to  finish 
the  German  military  machine. 

It  is  for  us  now  to  prevent  the  German 
from  persuading  us  to  change  the  field  of 
operations  and  the  weapons  of  combat  at 
the  moment  w^hen  the  field  and  the  weapons 
of  the  present  are  becoming  advantageous 
for  us.  We  are  approaching  a  military  de- 
cision, it  is  assured  next  year  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  year,  above  all  by  the  demon- 
stration of  what  America  can  do,  which  St. 
Mihiel  has  furnished.  The  German  realizes 
that  the  battle  will  be  lost  if  it  continues  to 
be  fought  by  soldiers.  He  desires  to  save 
his  army  for  next  time,  its  prestige  as  well 
as  its  power.  He  would  shift  the  fight  from 
the  field  to  the  green  table.  If  he  succeeds 
we  shall  pass  from  a  field  on  which  victory 
is   in   sight   to   one   in   ^hich   we   shall   have 


every  disadvantage  and  the  moral  certainty 
of  partial  defeat,  which  means  total  defeat, 
for  we  shall  not  win  this  war  unless  we  win 
it  decisively,  unmistakably,  unless  we  deprive 
those  who  dominate  Germany  and  have  led 
their  country  to  this  war  of  all  credit  and 
prestige  at  home.  It  is  not  to  punish  Ger- 
many or  to  win  military  glory  that  the  na- 
tions united  in  a  common  alliance  must  fight 
on  to  military  decision.  It  is  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  German  attack  by  destroy- 
ing the  belief  in  the  German  mind  that  by 
arms  Germany  can  dominate  the  world. 
Short  of  a  complete  surrender  by  the  Ger- 
mans, this  thing  cannot  be  achieved  save  by 
military  victory  and  the  German  is  not 
thinking  of  surrendering,  but  of  winning  the 
war  by  a  new^  set  of  weapons. 

The  war  is  still  Foch's  job  and  nobody 
else's.  Peace  without  victory  still  means  de- 
feat not  without  dishonor. 

As  I  close  this  article  President  Wilson's 
rejection  of  the  Austrian  proposal  has  been 
issued.  The  German  ''peace  offensive"  has, 
then,  been  repulsed.  There  will  be  new  ef- 
forts, but  we  have  begun  with  a  clean-cut 
victory  and  the  view  of  President  Wilson 
will  be  shared  by  our  Allies.  Once  more 
our  President  has  demonstrated  that  the 
moral  leadership  of  the  Alliance  against  Ger- 
many is  his. 
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A  FRENCH  TANK  ADVANCING  AHEAD  OF  A  LINE  OF  SKIRMISHERS.     LATER  FRENCH  TANKS   MOUNT  A  75mm.  GUN 

IN  ADDITION  TO  MACHINE  GUNS 


THE  TANK  AND  ITS  WORK 
ON  THE  BATTLEFIELD 

BY  J.  BERNARD  WALKER 


THE  armored  tractor,  or  "tank,"  holds 
a  leading  place  among  the  notable  in- 
ventions that  have  been  developed  during 
the  great  world  war.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
war  on  land  is  concerned,  it  holds,  or  prom- 
ises to  hold  the  very  first  place ;  for  the  Al- 
lied commanders,  during  the  present  great 
drive,  have  frequently  ascribed  the  ease  with 
which  they  have  overrun  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  to  the  effective  way  in  which  the 
tanks  have  crashed  their  way  through  the 
barbed  wire,  broken  up  the  machine  gun 
nests,  and  led  the  infantry  far  Into  the  de- 
fensive zones  established  by  the  Germans. 

Historically  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this,  in  common  with  all  of  the  mechanical 
developments  of  land  warfare,  is  merely  the 
modern  application  of  certain  principles  of 
attack  and  defense  which  are  as  old  as  the 
recorded  history  of  warfare ;  for  the  ancients 
made  use  of  armored  vehicles,  to  enable  the 
attacking  troops  to  close  with  the  enem} , 
protected  by  such  defensive  armor  (wood, 
hides,  etc.),  as  the  state  of  the  art  In  those 
far-distant  days  made  possible.  Similar  in- 
stances of  re-Invention,  or  adaptation,  are 
the   use   of    flame-throwers,    poison    gas,    the 


hand      grenade,      and — for     protecting      the 
soldier — the    steel    helmet   and    body    armor. 

Tanks  Different  from  Armored  Cars 

And  just  here  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
tank  must  not  be  confused  with  the  armed 
car,  which  made  its  appearance  on  the  field 
of  battle  at  the  very  outset  ot  the  war,  and 
therefore  some  two  years  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tank.  The  first  of  the  belllger- 
ants  to  use  automobiles  to  carry  the  machine 
gun  Into  action  were  the  Belgians,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  realized  that  the  Germans  In- 
tended to  strike  at  France  through  Belgium, 
sent  a  hurry  call  to  England  for  a  large 
number  of  Lewis  guns,  which  they  mounted 
on  automobiles  and  used  to  excellent  effect 
against  the  reconnoltering  cavalr\'  of  the 
enem\ .  In  some  cases  the  cars  were  pro- 
tected b\'  hastily-improvised  armor;  but  In 
most  cases  the>'  were  not.  In  the  early  da\s 
of  the  war,  nioreover,  considerable  use  was 
made  of  specially  designed  armored  cars,  iti 
which  the  bod\'  of  the  car  was  protected  b\ 
light  plating  and  the  machine  guns  were 
mounted    In   armored   revolving   turrets. 

Necessaril}',  the  field  of  usefulness  of  the 
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armored  car  was  limited ;  for  its  operations 
were  confined  to  the  roads  and  to  open, 
unobstructed  terrain,  on  which  the  going  was 
good.  When  the  German  armies  dug  in 
after  the  Battle  of  the  IVIarne,  and  the  enemy 
front  consisted  of  deep  trenches  protected  by 
broad  belts  of  barbed  wire,  the  era  of  the 
armored  car  was  closed  so  far  as  offensive 
operations  were  concerned.  Not  only  were 
trenches  and  wire  an  in.superable  obstacle  to 
anything  that  moved  on  Vi^heels,  but  the 
furious  bombardments  by  high-explosive 
shells  so  completely  ploughed  up  the  terrain, 
that  progress  across  the  riven  land  would 
have  been  impossible. 

Tanks  the  Answer  to  Barbed  Wire  and  the 
Machine  Gun 

The  tank  is  essentially  the  answer  to 
barbed  wire  and  the  machine  gun.  The  im- 
pelling motive  for  its  construction  was  found 
in  the  frightful  losses  of  the  British  troops 
in  their  assaults  against  the  German  in- 
trenched positions.  The  heroic  but  vain  at- 
tack at  Neuve  Chapelle  had  shown  that  mere 
dash  and  stubborn  courage  did  not  avail 
against  positions,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  swept  by  a  hail  of  bullets  from  hidden 
machine  guns.  The  nests  in  which  these 
murderous  weapons  were  concealed  were  dif- 
ficult to  locate,  even  from  the  air. 

Then  the  British,  thanks  to  the  creation 
of  vast  munition  plants,  found  themselves 
amply  supplied  with  artillery  and  high-ex- 
plosive shell,  and  by  subjecting  the  enemy 
positions  to  concentrated  drumfire  from  all 
their  guns,  big  and  little,  they  broke  up  the 
barbed  wire  defenses,  and  tore  to  pieces  the 
trenches.  The  Germans  came  back  by  con- 
cealing their  machine  guns  in  dugouts  so 
deep  that  they  were  proof  against  the  heav- 


iest shells,  and  as  the  British  came  over  the 
top,  these  guns  were  brought  up  and  used 
with  deadly  effect.  Even  in  the  case  of  suc- 
cessful attack,  when  the  first-line  positions 
were  taken,  the  British,  in  their  further  ad- 
vance, Avere  swept  by  machine  gun-fire  from 
concealed  positions. 

An  Auxiliary  to  Drumfire  and  the  Barrage 

The  tank  was  designed  as  an  auxiliary  to 
drumfire  and  the  barrage;  its  duty  was  to 
advance  with  the  infantry  and  silence  the 
batteries  and  machine  gun  positions  which 
the  artillery  had  failed  to  locate  and  destroy. 
Stationed  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  at- 
tacking troops  and  somewhat  ahead,  they 
hunted  out  defensive  positions  and  silenced 
them  by  slaughtering  the  gunners  or  bodily 
riding  over  and  crushing  down  the  emplace- 
ments. Whenever  the  advance  encountered 
a  zone  of  fire  that  could  not  be  crossed,  ex- 
cept with  prohibitive  losses,  the  tanks  moved 
out,  their  steel  walls  impervious  to  rifle  and 
machine  gun  fire,  and  cleared  the  way. 

Designing  the  Tanks 

In  getting  out  the  design  for  a  movable 
fort  capable  of  crossing  No  Man's  Land,  and 
pushing  its  way  across  trenches  and  shell- 
torn  terrain.  Colonel  Swinton,  the  inventor 
of  the  tank,  realized  that  some  substitute  for 
the  wheels  of  an  ordinary  vehicle  was  neces- 
sary. The  armored  car  was  tied  to  the 
roads — the  armored  fort  must  be  independ- 
ent of  the  roads  and  capable  of  striking  out 
across  country  straight  towards  its  objective. 
Because  of  its  huge  weight  of  30  tons,  from 
five  to  eight  times  that  of  the  armored  car,  it 
must  have  a  broad  bearing  surface,  and  ob- 
tain a  firm  grip  upon  the  ground. 

Most  opportunely,  there  was  ready  to  hand 
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TWO  TYPES  OF  BRITISH  TANKS.  IN  FRONT  OF  A  TANK  GARAGE 

(The  30-ton  model  at  the  left  is  used  to  reduce  the  more    formidable   enemy   positions,    while    the   light   and   speedy 
"Whippet,"  at  the  right,  penetrates  the  enemy's  territory  miles  in  advance  of  its  own  infantry) 


in  the  American  farm  tractor,  with  its  end- 
less caterpillar  belt,  an  ideal  device  to  meet 
these  conditions,  and  it  was  made  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  tank  was  built  up. 
For  protection  against  machine-gun  bullets, 
the  engine,  the  controls,  the  guns  and  the 
crew  were  entirely  enclosed  with  54"^'"*^^^ 
steel  plate  of  special  quality,  which  was  im- 
previous  to  rifle,  machine-gun  and  shrapnel 
fire,  and  could  take  a  glancing  blow  from 
the  lighter  field  artillery  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  driven  by  a  Knight-Silent  motor  of 
105  horsepower.  A  novel  feature  was  the 
carrying  of  the  caterpillar  belt  entirely 
.around  the  tank.  To  enable  the  tank  to 
climb  out  of  shell  holes,  the  forward  face 
was  carried  up  from  the  ground  at  a  steep 
angle,  approximating  the  natural  slope  of  a 
shell  hole ;  an  arrangement  which  enabled  the 
belt  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  soil,  sufficient 
to  lift  the  tank  over  the  top.  It  was  made 
long  enough  to  span  an  ordinary  trench;  and 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  when  they  first 
made  their  appearance,  they  not  only  crossed 
the  trenches  with  ease,  but  when  they  en- 
countered barbed  wire,  they  ironed  it  out 
and  flattened  it  down  so  completely  that  the 
infantry  were  able  to  pass  throuG:h  f reeh . 

Artnanient   of  the    Ta/i/:s 

The  British  tanks,  as  first  produced,  were 
of  two  types,  male  and  female.  The  male 
tank  was  armed  with  two  six-pounder,  rajiid- 
fire  Hotchkiss  guns  and  four  I^ewis  machine 


guns,  and. these  were  used  against  the  more 
formidable  defenses,  such  as  concrete-lined 
redoubts  and  the  famous  **pill  boxes."  The 
female  type  carried  a  lighter  armament  of 
six  Lewis  guns,  and  they  did  great  execution 
by  straddling  the  trenches  and  enfilading  the 
enemy  with  a  sweeping  fire,  to  w^hich  the 
Germans  could  make  no  reply.  The  guns 
are  mounted,  in  pairs,  in  sponsons,  built  out 
from  each  side  wall,  and  they  are  protected 
by  semi-circular  shields,  which  close  the  gun 
ports  against  rifle  fire,  but  allow  the  guns 
to  be  trained  from  abeam  to  dead  ahead. 

Tanks  a  Profound  Surprise  to  the  Germans 

Most  elaborate  precautions  were  taken 
during  the  construction  of  this  new  weapon, 
to  prevent  even  a  w^hisper  of  Mhat  was  being 
done  from  reaching  the  enemy.  The  various 
parts  were  manufactured  in  widely  sep- 
arated factories,  and  the  final  assembling  was 
done  in  an  enclosed  and  carefully  guarded 
plant.  When  they  were  shipped  to  France 
they  were  designated  as  tanks — a  species  of 
verbal  camouflage  to  which  their  box-like 
shape  readily  lent  itself.  Only  the  leading 
officers  knew  of  their  real  destination  and 
purpose;  and  the  British  l\)nim>',  with  his 
fondness  for  nicknames,  readily  accepted  the 
term.  So  tanks  they  became  and  tanks  thev 
will  remain  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  secret  was  well  kept;  and  the  first 
the  Germans  knew  of  them  ^^  as  when  they 
beheld  these  uncouth  monsters,  moving  pon- 
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Battle  of  the  Aisne,  where 
they  received  special  mention 
from  General  N  i  v  e  1 1  e. 
Meanwhile  the  French  were 
building  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  type,  known  as  the 
St.  Chamond.  This  type 
first  went  into  action  in  the 
second  great  offensive  of  the 
year,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  Craonne  pla- 
teau. The  offensive  power 
was  greatly  increased  by 
mounting  in  the  bow  one  of 
the  famous  75's.  This  was 
.    .  done  by  removing  the  wheels 

THE  EARLIER  TYPE  OF  BRITISH  TANK  and     bolting     the     carnage, 

(The  sloping  front  enables  this  30-ton   machine  to  lift  itself   out  of  shell        with  itS  trail,  firmly  in  place, 
holes   and  over  embankments.     Astride   a   trench    it  can   enfilade  the   enemy        j         orlrlii-ion      tc\     tViA      '\  inrh 
position  with  machine-gun  fire.    Nothing  but  artillery  can  stop  it)  -I"     aQQlLlon      to     tne     j-illLii, 

these  tanks  mount  a  numer- 
derously  across  No  Man's  Land  in  the  grey  ous  battery  of  machine  guns.  The  tank  corn- 
light  of  the  dawn,  dropping  into  shell  holes,  mander,  who  steers  the  tank,  is  seated  for- 
only  to  lift  their  huge  bulk  again  over  the  ward  and  views  the  field  through  a  conning 
nearer    edge,    crushing   a    path    through    the      tower  in  the  roof.       .  m    .  ; 

barbed  wire,  and  pouring  out  a  rain  of  shells       ^  r^      r     •     ^i      n'  i   t\t      i    ri.:.,. 

,  ,     ,1        '       L  ^  -T-u  •  Ge7'?nan   Tanks  in   the  Great  March  IJrive 

and  bullets  as  they  came.      1  he  surprise  was  .   .   -  . 

complete;   and   the  tank  at   once   established  In  spite  of   the   ridicule  with   -^hich   the 

itself  as  one  of  the  mightiest  of  the  offensive      Germans  professed  to  regard  the  tank,  they 
weapons   of   the  war.  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  perform- 

ance to  attempt  to  build  a  fleet  of  their  own, 
The  French  Build  Tanks  which  made  its  debut  in  the  great  offensive 

The  British  tanks  made  their  first  appear-  of  last  spring.  In  the  course  of  a  counter- 
ance  in  the  summer  of  1916.  The  following  attack  the  French  captured  one  of  these, 
year  the  French  put  into  the  line  a  tank  of  which  is  shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations, 
their  own  design,  smaller  than  the  British  It  is  a  huge  and  very  heavy  affair.  In  its 
type,  lighter,  faster,  more  mobile  and  carry-  design  it  follows  more  the  French  than  the 
ing  a  battery  of  several  machine  guns.  The  British  type.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
body  differed  materially  from 
the  British  design,  being  rec- 
tangular in  form  and  pre- 
senting a  wedge-shaped  front, 
suitable  for  deflecting  pro- 
jectiles and  cleaving  a  way 
through  obstacles.  To  assist 
in  this  a  heavy  steel  rail,  up- 
wardly sloping,  was  riveted 
as  a  stemhead  to  the  bow. 
Another  departure  from  the 
British  type  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  American  tractor 
belt  complete,  and  its  inser- 
tion in  pockets,  recessed  in 
the  sides  of  the  car — an  ar- 
rangement which  afforded 
protection  from  shellflre.  A 
number  of   these   tanks   per-  a  British  -whippet'  tank  o^  recenf  design 

f  J  J  •  •  1  (Showing  the  caterpillar  belt  and  the  low  body  with  its  central  conning  tower 

tormed    good    service     in     the  and  gun  position.    About  one-third  of  the  bulk  of  earlier  type) 
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SMALL   FRENCH  TANKS.   KNOWN  AS   "MOSQUITOES" -THEY   HAVE  A  SPEED    OF    TWELVE   MILES   PER  HOUR  AND 

COOPERATE  WITH  THE  CAVALRY 


materials  for  high-grade  steel,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  ordinary  material  of  compara- 
tively low  resisting  quality,  and  increase  the 
thickness,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  the 
weight.  The  front  plates  are  1.2  inches,  the 
sides  .64  inches,  and  the  rear  plates  .8  inches 
in  thickness,  as  compared  with  a  thickness  of 
.25  inches  for  the  British  tank.  It  carries  a 
1.85-inch  rapid-fire  gun  in  front  and  six  ma- 
chine guns  in  pairs  at  the  sides  and  rear. 
As  the  tank  is  essentially  a  weapon  of  the 
offense,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  the 
German  tank  will  play  a  conspicuous  part 
for  the  rest  of  the  war. 


A    (APIURLD    GLKMAN     lANK 
(Generally   similar   to   the    French    tank,    hut    unwieldy,    weiphing  45   ton> 
Armed    with    one    1.85-inch    rapid-firer   and    six    machine    guns) 
Oct.— ^ 


The  Tank  As  a  Weapon  for  Surprise  Attack 
During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
every  attempt  of  the  Allies  to  break  the  Ger- 
man line  was  based  upon  the  assumptiorf  that, 
before  the  infantry  could  be  sent  forward 
with  any  hope  of  success,  it  was  necessary 
to  pulverize  the  enemy's  front  lines  by  an 
overwhelming  concentration  of  shellfire. 
These  tactics  involved  the  enormous  disad- 
vantage that  the  important  element  of  sur- 
prise w^as  sacrificed.  The  enemy,  fore- 
warned by  the  artillery  assault,  knew  what 
was  coming,  and,  during  the  bombardment, 
which  might  last  several  days,  he  was  able 
to  concentrate  sufficient  re- 
serve to  prevent  an  absolute 
break  through  by  the  enemy. 
The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  found  in  the  tank. 
Toward  the  close  of  the 
fighting  season  of  1917  Gen- 
eral Byng  conceived  the  idea 
of  dispensing  with  the  artil- 
lery attack,  and  launching  in 
its  place  against  the  enem>- 
front  line  a  great  fleet  of 
tanks,  assembled  in  secrecy 
back  of  the  Allied  lines,  and 
sent  forward  to  open  a  \\  a\ 
through  the  barbed  wire 
through  which  the  infantr\- 
could  follow.  The  plan  was 
a  complete  success,  a  breach 
of  10  to  15  miles  beinir  made 


in  the  Jlindenburg  line. 
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This  brilliant  achievement  placed  the  tank 
on  the  front  rank  as  a  weapon  of  offense. 
The  lesson  learned  at  Cambrai  has  been  used 
by  the  Allies  with  deadly  effect  in  the  great 
counter-offensive  of  the  present  year,  in 
which  the  Allies  have  broken  through  the 
German  front  where  and  when  they  would. 

Whippets  and  AlosquitoeSj  or  Tank  Cavalry 

The  great  size  and  weight  of  the  first 
tanks  brought  out  by  the  British  and  French 
and  their  very  limited  speed  rendered  them 
vulnerable  to  the  field  artillery  of  the  enemy. 
They  moved  so  slowly  and  presented  so  large 
a  target,  that  considerable  numbers  were  put 
out  of  action  by  direct  hits  from  the  77mm. 
field  gun  and  the  heavier  artillery  of  the 
Germans.  Also,  when  the  going  was  bad 
in  rainy  weather  they  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  infantry.  There  was  a  demand  for 
a  smaller,  faster,  and  more  mobile  type.  The 
British  brought  out  the  "Whippet"  and  the 
French  the  "Mosquito."  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustrations  they  are  generally 
similar  in  design.  Both  are  driven  by  belts  of 
the  type  used  on  commercial  tractors.  The 
tank  body  of  special  steel  has  been  cut  down 
until  it  serves  merely  to  enclose,  snugly,  the 
engines  and  fuel  tanks,  a  projecting  conning 
tower  providing  sufficient  space  for  a  rapid- 
fire  gun,  probably  a  six-pounder  and  ma- 
chine guns,  and  the  crews  of  two  men,  one  of 
whom  is  the  gunner  and  the  other  the  driver. 
The  driving  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that 
the  belts  can  be  driven  together  or  inde- 
pendently. When  the  belts  are  driven  in 
opposite  directions,  these  little  fellows  will 
turn  rapidly  in  their  own  length.  They 
have  a  maximum  speed  on  level  ground  of 
12  miles  per  hour,  can  climb  the  steepest 
bank,  and   possess  wonderful  all-round  mo- 


bility. Because  of  their  small  size,  about 
one-third  that  of  the  battle  tanks,  and 
high  speed,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
field  artillery  to  register  upon  them,  and 
when  camouflaged  they  are  all  but  invisible. 
Machine-gun  fire  cannot  harm  them. 

Acting  in  concert  with  the  big  battle 
tanks,  they  have  served  in  the  fighting  of  the 
past  spring  and  summer  as  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  tank  forces.  Leaving  the  work  of 
reducing  the  more  formidable  posts  of  the 
enemy  to  their  big  brothers,  these  fleet  little 
fellows  have  moved  forward  on  the  roads, 
with  the  cavalry  deployed  in  the  fields  on 
either  side,  and  have  done  most  effective 
work,  far  ahead  of  the  infantry,  in  the  cap- 
ture of  field  batteries  and  the  rounding  up 
of  the  retreating  and  disorganized  enemy. 

Tanks  for  the  United  States  Army 

For  good  military  reasons  it  is  inexpedient 
to  say  much  about  our  own  plans  for  putting 
a  large  force  of  tanks  in  the  field.  The  only 
information  given  out  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment consists  of  a  photograph  of  a  battle 
tank,  which  shows  that  it  contains  features 
of  both  the  British  and  French  types,  but 
differs  from  them  in  being  steam  driven.  It 
is  a  massive  affair,  weighing  some  45  tons. 
This  much,  however,  can  be  said :  that  our 
tank  equipment  will  be  of  the  most  modern 
type,  and  that  these  essential  elements  for  a 
great  offensive  will  be  provided  on  the  same 
generous  scale  on  which  our  factories  are 
turning  out  the  other  war  material  for  our 
prospective  army  of  five  million  men.  Al- 
ready our  tank  service  rivals  in  popularity 
the  airplane  service.  The  tests  for  admis- 
sion are  strict,  and  the  forces  that  will  man 
and  take  these  machines  into  battle  will  rep- 
resent the  flower  of  our  manhood. 


BRlil5H  iANlCS  WRECK.EX)  AND   ABANDONED  ON   THE   BATTLEFIELD— THE  CATERPfl-LAR   BELT  HAS  BEEN   RUP- 

TURED.  A  FREQUENT  CAUSE  OF  BREAKDOWN 


UNCLE  SAM'S  WAR  MONEY 

BY    CHARLES    F.    SPEARE 


THE  fourth  Liberty  loan  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  direct 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
great  war.  Three  other  loans  had  brought 
$10,000,000,000  to  the  Treasury.  In  the 
first  instance  $2,000,000,000  was  asked  for 
at  3>4  per  cent,  and  $3,035,226,850  was 
subscribed.  The  allotment  was  held  down 
to  $2,000,000,000.  Five  months  later,  in 
November,  1917,  the  Government  offered 
$3,000,000,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  and  re- 
ceived tenders  for  $4,617,632,300.  The 
allotment  then  was  50  per  cent,  of  the  over- 
subscription, or  $3,808,766,150.  Between 
the  second  and  third  loans  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  six  months,  for  the  Government  was 
finding  it  impossible  to  spend  as  rapidly  as 
it  sold  bonds  and  collected  taxes.  In  May 
of  this  year  it  asked  for  $3,000,000,000  at 
the  higher  interest  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  and 
received  $4,170,019,650,  all  of  which  was 
allotted.  It  now  proposes  to  adjust  its  finan- 
cial measures  to  the  size  of  operations  in  other 
federal  departments,  and  w^hile  we  are  ex- 
tending the  draft  ages  from  eighteen  to  forty- 
five  and  are  preparing  to  put  4,000,000  men 
into  the  foreign  field  by  next  summer  we 
will  give  the  German  war  party  an  extra 
shock  by  raising  $6,000,000,000  at  4>4  per 
cent,  from  one  bond  issue  and  $8,000,000,000 
from  taxes  within  a  single  fiscal  year. 

The  War  Chest 

There  were  4,500,000  subscribers  to  th*. 
first  bond  issue,  9,600,000  to  the  second  and 
over  17,000,000  to  the  third.  Though  one 
in  every  six  persons  in  the  United  States 
took  a  bond  last  May  it  is  believed  that  the 
distribution  will  be  even  wider  during  this 
month's  campaign.  The  objective  is  25,000,- 
000  individual  tenders,  or  a  bond  for  every 
four  and  a  half  Americans.  This  would  be 
an  evidence  of  national  unity  and  of  national 
resources  extremely  impressive  to  the  bank- 
ing advisors  of  the  Kaiser.  The  largest  sin- 
gle war  loan  so  far  floated  was  that  of  $5,- 
000,000,000,  which  Great  Britain  placed  last 
year. 

In  order  to  give  perspective  to  the  financial 
program  for  the  year  to  June  30,   1919,  the 


sources  of  money  supply  for  government  ex- 
penditures in  the  twelve  months  to  June  30, 
1918,  are  presented  below: 

RECEIPTS 

First  Loan    $520,456,339 

Second  Loan    3,807,864,835 

Third  Loan   3,237,714,637 

War  Savings  Stamps   307,092,391 

Customs,     Internal     Revenue     and 

miscellaneous   taxes    3,658,546,510 

Total     $11,531,674,712 

Part  of  the  payment  of  the  first  loan  car- 
ried into  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
although  the  loan  was  promoted  in  the  fiscal 
year  1917,  and  only  75  per  cent,  of  the 
third  loan  had  been  paid'  for  when  the 
Treasury  closed  its  books  last  year.  In  the 
month  of  July  receipts  from  taxes,  due  last 
fiscal  year,  were  $641,000,000,  so  the  actual 
revenues  from  which  the  Government  had  a 
right  to  apportion  expenditures  were  approxi- 
mately $12,175,000,000. 

The  Government's  Balance  Sheet 

The  expenditures  directly  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
including  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  $189.- 
743,277,  were  $7,874,386,324.  To  this  must 
be  added  $4,738,029,750  for  purchases  of 
obligations  of  foreign  governments  (loans  to 
our  allies),  $64,160,000  for  purchase  of 
Farm  Loan  bonds,  and  $19,268,000  repre- 
senting payments  on  account  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  a  grand  total  of  $12,706,652,470. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  jTar  1918  were  about 
$16,000,000,000,  but  that  it  was  found  to 
be  impossible  to  spend  more  than  7^  per  cent, 
of  this  sum. 

T\\t  budget  for  the  >ear  to  June  30,  1919, 
calls  for  the  vast  appropriation  of  $24,000,- 
000,000.  It  is  questionable,  in  view  of  re- 
cent experience,  whether  the  producti\e 
capacity  of  the  country'  and  its  means  of 
steam  and  water  transportation  are  great 
enough  to  cover  the  sums  that  ha\e  been  set 
up  as  the  objectives  ot  the  \arious  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  reader  may 
draw   his  own   conclusions   from    the   record 
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below  of  the  original  appropriations  for  1918,  not  bear  taxes  and  the  bond-purchasing  power 

the    mone\'    actually    spent    in    the    eleven  of    individuals    is    reduced    by    the    scale   of 

months   to   May  31,   these   being  the   latest  taxation  on  their  incomes.    This  is  the  situa- 

figures  available,  and  the  appropriations  sub-  tion  at  the  present  time.     Even  should  the 

mitted  to  the   House  of  Representatives  by  war  budget   for    1920   rise   above   the   1919 

Congressman    Sherley    and    printed    in    the  quota  of  $24,000,000,000  the  slack  has  been 

Congressional  Record  oi  "iwly  22'.  taken    up    in    taxation    and    $8,000,000,000 

Appropriations  Expenditures             Appropriations 

1918  to  May  31,  1918                     1919 

War     Department     $8,693,046,485  $4,848,467,874             $12,085,211,114 

Navy  Department    1,544,178,035  1,223,752,923                  1,607,468,416 

U.    S.    Shipping    Board    1,323,139,530  726,126,074  :  . 

The  1919  appropriations  include  $1,830,-  must  be  the  war  maximum  unless  confisca- 
338,203  for  an  urgent  deficiency  and  a  gen-  tion  of  capital  becomes  a  last  resort.  Such 
eral  deficiency  and  an  additional  urgent  de-  radicalism  is  not  probable  in  this  country, 
ficiency  act,  and,  roughly,  would  cover  the  With  $8,000,000,000  of  taxes  to  be  col- 
needs  of  the  various  new  departments  and  lected  during  the  fiscal  year  it  is  a  matter 
commissions  that  have  been  compelled  by  the  of  simple  arithmetic  that  $16,000,000,000 
war  program.  Another  $1,000,000,000  has  must  be  raised  through  the  sale  of  bonds, 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  "revolving  fund"  of  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  very  likely 
the  railroads  and  for  the  War  Finance  Cor-  that  the  fifth  loan  will  be  brought  out  in 
poration.  The  sum  of  $844,507,368  is  the  winter  and  may  be  very  much  greater 
allocated  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  than  the  one  now  being  offered,  and  condi- 
public  debt,  for  sinking  funds  and  for  the  tions  may  warrant  a  sixth,  but  smaller,  bond 
expenses  of  preparation  and  issuance  of  loans.  issue,  early  in  the  summer.  It  has  been  de- 
How  many  persons  realize  that,  within  this  cided  that  the  War  Savings  Stamps  are  to 
fiscal  year  interest  payments  alone  on  the  be  continued  into  a  1919  series  and  probably 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  will  equal  those  of  later  years,  so  that  the  receipts  from 
the  principal  of  this  debt  in  April,   1917?  the  application  of  thrift  in  daily  life  may  be 

more  of  a  factor  in  the  financial  scheme  than 

The    Tuo    Sources    of  Income — Taxes   and  heretofore 

I*^^ds  There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  very 
Given  the  job  of  providing  $24,000,000,-  excellent  plan  of  anticipating  long-term  bond 
000,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  fully  spent,  issues  and  tax  payment  periods  by  the  sale 
how  has  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  running  for  a 
mapped  out  his  campaign  to  tap  all  of  the  period  of  a  few  months  and  keeping  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  mobilize  these  Treasury  in  funds  in  the  intervals  of  Lib- 
billions  for  the  expansion  of  the  war  pro-  erty  Loan  campaigns.  Last  fiscal  year  $8,- 
gram  ?  790,000,000  of  such  certificates  were  author- 
Obviously  he  is  limited  to  two  sources  of  ized  and  $7,165,000,000  were  taken  up  with- 
supply,  viz.,  taxes  in  their  varied  forms  and  in  the  year  and  nearly  $3,500,000,000  have 
the  sale  of  bonds.  It  is  a  question  of  na-  been  absorbed  by  the  banking  institutions  so 
tional  policy  as  to  what  the  proportions  of  far  this  6scal  year.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  two  to  the  total  sum  required  shall  be.  the  happiest  financial  schemes  that  the  war 
These  relations  must  necessarily  be  regu-  has  produced  and  has  helped  a  great  deal  in 
lated  by  the  sum  of  the  requirements.  For  keeping  the  money  markets  of  the  country 
instance,  if  the  American  war  program  costs  stable  under  the  strain  of  the  greatest  trans- 
the  country  $5,000,000,000  it  would  not  be  fers  of  banking  deposits  that  the  world  has 
too  much  to  ask  of  taxpayers  that  they  as-  seen  or  ever  will  see. 

sume  75  per  cent,  of  the  burden,  or  pay  from  rr.,      at         n                n-n 

^1    .      •                     J    u     •                 c^      d-2n^c\  I  he   New   Revenue   Bill 
their   mcomes  and    busmess   profits,   ^6,1  j\J.- 

000,000.  This  is  about  \\  hat  they  actually  It  takes  Congress  two  or  three  days  to  de- 
did  contribute  last  year.  When  the  cost  of  bate  and  pass  a  bond  law,  but  three  months 
this  program  doubles  and  is  $10,000,000,000  to  prepare  the  first  draft  of  a  bill  on  taxa- 
it  becomes  necessary  to  lower  the  proportion  tion.  Another  three  months  are  consumed 
between  taxes  and  loans,  and  as  progressively  in  putting  the  measure  into  shape  to  please 
loans  increase  in  sum  faster  than  taxes,  the  the  majority.  The  Ways  and  Means  Corn- 
point  is  finally  reached  where  business  can-  mittee   began   hearings  on    the   new   revenue 
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bill  on  June  7  and  on  September  3  copies 
of  it  were  distributed.  Afterwards  it  has 
to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate,  where,  ex- 
perience teaches,  bitter  fault  will  be  found 
with  it  and  manj^  sections  thrown  out  or 
amended.  Agreement,  however,  has  been 
reached  on  the  general  principles  of  taxa- 
tion to  meet  the  year's  fiscal  requirements. 

The  main  argument  as  to  war  taxation  is 
that  the  burden  of  it  should  fall,  first  on  the 
business  that  profits  by  the  war,  next  on 
individual  incomes  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
living  requirements  of  the  possessor  of  the 
income,  then  on  the  increment  from  business 
over  a  certain  arbitrary  allowance  of  capital 
invested,  next  on  spirits  and  beverages  which 
are  not  essential  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  man,  woman,  or  child,  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  remaining  imposts  bearing  on 
service,  such  as  transportation,  on  amuse- 
ments, and  on  out  and  out  luxuries  or  near- 
luxuries.  From  these  different  classifications 
the  House  bill  would  take  the  following 
amounts,  which  have  been  compared  with 
the  taxes  collected  for  the  last  fiscal  year : 

Estimated  Taxes 

Collections  Collected 

1919  1918 

War  profits  and  ex- 
cess    profits $3,000,000,000 

Individual    incomes     1,500,000,000     $2,821,340,000 

Corporation    tax...         900,000,000 

Beverages    1,100,000,000  443,838,000 

Automobiles,     excise 

tax    124,000,000  24,000,000 

Tobacco     340,000,000  156,000,000 

Luxuries    350,000,000  

Transportation    .  .  .         170,000,000  70,734,000 

Admissions    100,000,000  26,357,000 

Automobiles  and 
motorcycles,  spe- 
cial               73,000,000  

Capital   stock  tax..           70,000,000  25,000,000 

Occupation   tax    ...           10,000,000  

Stamps     32,000,000  18,813,000 

It  was  estimated  that  the  war  revenue  act 
of  1917  would  produce  $3,000,000,000;  but 
Commissioner  Roper  reported  on  August  5 
that  it  had  yielded  $3,694,703,000,  and  a 
month  later  Congressman  Fordney  claimed 
that  it  would  bring  $4,441,000,000  to  the 
Treasury.  The  interpretations  of  the  law 
in  a  majority  of  instances  were  favorable  to 
the  Government,  as  where  a  question  of 
exemption  arose  the  taxpa>er  was  found  to 
have  given  Uncle  Sam  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  frequently  overpaid  his  bill.  I'lu- 
tax  return  was  made  on  approximately  $10,- 
000,000,000  of  business  profits  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918  and  on  $7,000,000,000  of  indi- 
vidual incomes. 


Taxing  War  Profits 

The  table  above  shows  that  business  pays 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  new  tax.  As 
this  is  written  there  is  still  considerable  dis- 
pute over  the  war-profits  feature  of  the  bill. 
This  compels  a  company  or  corporation  to 
pay  back  to  the  Government  8  per  cent,  on 
the  excess  over  the  average  profit  for  the 
three  pre-war  years  of  1911-12-13,  with  10 
per  cent,  exemption  for  new  capital  and  for 
sub-normal  pre-war  earnings.  The  excess- 
profits  tax,  after  granting  an  exemption  of 
$3000  plus  8  per  cent,  on  invested  capital, 
taxes  35  per  cent,  on  the  difference  between 
exemption  and  15  per  cent,  on  invested  capi- 
tal; 50  per  cent,  on  amounts  between  15  and 
20  per  cent,  earned  on  capital  and  70  per 
cent,  on  the  excess  over  25  per  cent,  earned 
on  capital.  There  is  an  alternative  plan  by 
which  the  Government  may  tax  20  per  cent, 
where  only  nominal  capital  is  involved  and 
where  this  will  produce  more  tax  than  the 
other  plan.  The  corporation  income  tax  is 
18  per  cent,  on  net  income  (after  war  profits 
or  excess  profits  taxes)  with  an  abatement 
to  12  per  cent,  on  the  amount  distributed  in 
dividends  or  paid  out  to  reduce  bonded  debt. 
This  has  been  criticized  as  likely  to  cause 
corporations  to  distribute  more  of  their  sur- 
plus than  they  should  in  view  of  the  present 
large  capital  requirements  with  materials  and 
labor  so  high. 

The  Income  Tax 
After  a  long  debate  on  individual  incomes, 
in  which  the  question  of  making  those  which 
were  unearned  pay  a  larger  tax  than  those 
earned,  was  threshed  out,  the  normal  income 
tax  rate  was  fixed  at  12  per  cent.,  with  an 
abatement  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  first  $4000 
in  exemption.  The  exemptions  remain  the 
same  as  under  the  1917  bill,  viz.,  $1000  for 
a  single  person,  $2000  for  a  married  person, 
and  $200  for  each  dependent  child.  The 
surtax  is  2  per  cent  on  the  first  $2500  after 
an  exemption  of  $5000,  and  so  up  to  65  per 
cent,  on  incomes  above  $5,000,000.  A  few 
examples  will  show  how  the  new  law  com- 
pares with  the  old  in  the  amount  of  tax: 
Proposed  Present 

income  Law  Law 

$2,500.(10  $30.00  $10.00 

5,000.00  180.00  80.00 

7,500.00  470.00  319.00 

10.000.00  845,00  655.00 

25,000.00  4,245.00  3,117.00 

50.000.00  12,495.00  8,277.00 

100,000.00  39,095.00  19.376.00 

1,000,000.00  647,095.00  478,808.00 

5,000.000.00  3,527,000.00  3,143,808.00 

10,000,000.00  7,377,095.00  6,491,605.00 
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President  Wilson,  under  the  new  law, 
must  pay  out  $24,595,  or  about  one-third  of 
his  salary.  There  is  more  probability  of  the 
individual  income-tax  returns  reaching  the 
estimates  than  those  from  excess  and  war 
profits,  from  beverages  or  from  luxuries. 
The  reason  is  that  a  great  many  persons  who 
should  have  done  so  paid  no  income  tax  last 
year.  The  farmers  of  the  country  were  the 
chief  offenders.  Less  than  one-third  of  1  per 
cent,  are  listed  among  those  who  gave  up  of 
their  increase  from  the  1917  harvest,  or 
14,000  from  an  army  of  6,000,000.  Then 
there  were  many  high-paid  laborers  who 
failed  to  file  an  income  return,  though 
clearly  liable  for  income  taxation.  The  best 
judgment  is  that  business  profits  for  the 
calendar  year  1918  will  be  $1,500,000,000 
less  than  for  1917. 

Alaking  Luxuries    Unpopular 

With  the  country  rapidly  going  "dry" 
and  manufacture  of  beer  prohibited  after 
December  1  a  loss  of  from  $300,000,000  to 
$400,000,000  in  internal  revenue  faces  those 
whose  job  it  is  to  make  the  Government 
revenue  meet  the  Government  expense.  As 
for  luxuries,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
people  will  continue  to  buy  at  the  old  rate  of 
non-essentials  on  which  they  are  literally 
taxed  "right  down  to  the  skin."  The  excise 
tax  on  things  we  can  do  without  in  war  times 
is  10  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  while  on 
another  category  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  paid  over  a  certain  fixed  price  is 
levied.  If  a  man  wears  silk  stockings  or 
pays  more  than  $3  for  his  shirt,  or  a  woman 
finds  she  cannot  be  happy  unless  she  has  a 
hat  worth  over  $15,  or  a  dress  costing  over 
$40,  they  must  pay  penalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  fastidiousness. 

Import  Duties  Relatively  Small 

Why,  it  may  properly  be  asked,  is  there  no 
larger  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country  from  import  duties?  This  is  a  matter 
of  political  preference  and  of  economic 
policy.  Last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  was  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,000,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
period ;  yet  the  customs  duties  were  only 
$180,000,000,  or  6  per  cent,  on  the  goods 
brought  in.  The  vear  before  thev  were 
$225,000,000;  in  1914,  $292,000,000,  and 
$333,683,000  in  1910,  when  imports  were 
just  half  those  of  1917-18.  Another  ques- 
tion which  comes  up  frequently  and  has  not 
yet  been  disposed  of  is  that  of  placing  a  tax 


on  the  necessities  of  life,  the  so-called  "break- 
fast-table" tax.  Politicians  deal  with  this 
very  gingerly.  If  the  war  goes  into  another 
fiscal  year  the  subject  will  have  to  be  met 
in  a  statesmanlike  way. 

The  Need  of  a  Budget 

When  a  country  is  given  a  spending  power 
of  $24,000,000,000  a  year  (from  this  must 
be  subtracted  $6,000,000,000  in  loans  to 
Allies,  a  credit  rather  than  a  debit  item)  it 
has  to  exercise  great  care  to  prevent  waste 
and  extravagance.  The  United  States  has 
gone  from  a  billion-dollar  position  to  one 
twenty-four  times  larger,  with  no  improve- 
ment in  its  budget  s^^stem.  There  is  much 
haphazard  estimating  of  expenditures  and 
a  great  deal  of  careless  employment  of  funds 
simply  because  these  funds  are  easily  pro- 
duced from  loans  and  taxes.  It  is  hoped 
there  will  develop  a  scheme  for  business  con- 
duct of  the  Government  which  other  nations 
have  had  to  adopt,  though  none  has  been 
immune  from  criticism  of  extravagance  in 
various  departments  of  war  administration 
since  the  unlooked-for  events  of  July  and 
August,  1914,  dropped  on  them  overnight 
an  entirely  new  set  of  problems  which  had 
to  be  solved  at  any  cost  if  civilization  was  to 
be  made  secure. 

There  is  now  a  resolution  in  Congress  to 
appoint  a  budget  commission.  With  this 
goes  the  recommendation  that  the  commis- 
sion shall  report  a  plan  for  a  national  budget 
system.  The  personnel  of  it  would  include 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  each 
department  now  presents  its  annual  estimates, 
two  other  executives,  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  selected  by  the  President,  and 
three  members  from  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Under  this  arrangement 
all  governmental  estimates  would  come  be- 
fore the  central  body,  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  determine  the  need  of  the  appropriation 
and  then  try  and  fit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
outgo  to  the  estimated  income.  Our  Govern- 
ment often  works  in  the  reverse  order  of 
first  spending  and  then  making  laws  to  fit 
the  expenditures.  "Hie  final  judge,  of  course, 
would  be  Congress;  but  it  could  deal  more 
quickly  and  intelligently  with  its  task  li  it 
had  a  carefully  prepared  diagram  of  essential 
outlays  with  which  to  begin  its  work.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  some  departments 
crowd  needless  expenditures  into  the  final 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  in  order  that  they 
may  lay  claim,  in  the  year  following,  to  as 
large  a  sum  as  they  had  previously  disbursed. 


HELPING   THE  SOLDIER  AND  SAILOR  TO  FIND   PROPER  LODGING  AND   WHOLESOME  ENTERTAINMENT 

WHILE    "ON  LEAVE" 


SERVICE  TO  OUR  SOLDIERS 

AND  SAILORS 

BY  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 


THE  morale  of  the  army  and  navy  and 
of  the  nation  behind  them  is  the  chief 
factor  in  winning  the  war.  General  Foch, 
while  a  military  instructor,  is  said  always 
to  have  emphasized  this  principle.  Because 
of  a  growing  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrine,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  made  extraordinary  provision  for  sup- 
plying the  soldiers,  from  the  day  they  take 
up  arms,  with  everything  possible  which  will 
reproduce  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  influences 
and  surroundings  of  the  home  life  which 
they  have  left,  and  also  for  maintaining  high 
standards  of  health,  morality,  and  efficiency 
at  home. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  what  a  complete 
change  occurs  when  a  youth  goes  from  his 
home  to  an  army  cantonment.  ^Fhere  he 
finds  himself  in  an  utterly  new  and  strange 
environment.  The  influence  of  home,  of 
parents,  and  of  womanhood  is  absent.  The 
opportunity  for  social  contact  with  friends 
and  neighbors  which  he  formerly  enjoyed  is 


no  longer  offered.  The  wholesome  amuse- 
ments which  were  available  are  greatly 
missed  and  the  religious  influences  of  his 
native  environment  and  of  church  life  are 
lacking.  All  of  these  are  important  factors 
in  keeping  a  man  clean,  high-minded,  and 
well  poised,  and  their  absence  creates  an  ab- 
normal condition. 

The  task  of  reproducing  these  relationships 
in  so  far  as  that  is  possible  and  supplying 
substitutes  where  that  is  the  best  that  can 
be  done,  has  been  officially  entrusted  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Commissions  on  Training 
Camp  Activities,  which  are  civilian  arms  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment, to  seven  organizations — the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Catliolic  \V"ar  Council,  represented 
in  the  field  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus;  the 
fewisli  Welfare  Board,  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  the  War  Camp  Commun- 
ity Service,  and  tlie  Salvation  Army. 
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A  PICNIC  ARRANGED  BY  THE  WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY   SERVICE  FOR   MEN  AT  CAMP  JACKSON.  NEAR   COLUMBIA. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— A  CHARACTERISTIC  SOUTHERN  SCENE 


As  Chairman  of  the  joint  committee  in 
Greater  New  York,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  raising  New  York's  quota  of 
the  $170,000,000  which  these  organizations 
are  going  out  in  early  November  to  secure, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  activities  and  services  which 
the}'  are  rendering  in  helping  to  win  the 
war.  This  I  am  the  better  able  to  do  since 
I  have  visited  many  of  the  cantonments  and 
army  and  navy  training  stations,  have  lived 
for  a  brief  period  in  a  number  of  them  and 
have  seen  most  of  these  organizations  at  work 
at  close    range. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  generally 
speaking  I  have  found  the  personnel  of  the 
organizations,  in  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  possessed  of  the  finest 
spirit  and  ready  to  do  literally  anything, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  the  boys  in 
uniform. 

One  man,  the  leading  citizen  of  a  large 
city  in  New  York  State,  well-to-do,  success- 
ful, highly  regarded  at  home,  I  found  clean- 
ing the  washroom  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  head- 
quarters one  morning,  as  though  that  had 
always  been  a  part  of  his  daily  duty.  The 
night  before  I  had  seen  him  go  out  in  a 
driving  rain  to  help  extricate  an  automobile 
truck  from  the  miry  road.     Another,  whose 


only  son  was  at  the  front,  had  sold  his  busi- 
ness and  his  home  and  taken  up  work  in  one 
of  the  camps,  his  wife  boarding  in  a  near-by 
city.  In  explanation  he  said  that  he  was  too 
old  to  go  to  the  front  and  this  seemed  to  be 
the  way  in  which  he  could  keep  nearest  to 
his  son  and  best  do  his  part  in  helping  to 
win  the  war.  A  third  was  a  successful  lum- 
ber merchant  who  had  abandoned  his  busi- 
ness and  thrown  himself  into  camp  work. 
In  another  cantonment  I  found  a  former 
mechanician  driving  an  automobile  as  a  hut 
secretary  and  performing  countless  friendly 
services  for  the  soldiers  in  the  camp.  An- 
other worker  was  a  business  man  of  high 
standing,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  his  home  city;  another  a  banker. 
Many  are  ministers,  professional  men,  and 
educators.  Almost  every  walk  in  life  is 
represented. 

In  a  hostess  house  one  day  I  saw  among 
those  in  charge  a  motherly  woman  with  iron 
gray  hair  and  a  winning  smile,  wearing  a 
service  pin  with  three  stars.  Her  three  boys 
were  at  the  front.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  such  a  woman  would  quickly  win  her 
way  into  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
boys  and  be  readily  accepted  as  a  substitute 
mother  by  the  large  number  of  soldiers  who 
visited   her   house   daily.      Many  women   in 
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hostess  houses  and  canteens  are  from  promi- 
nent families  in  near-by  towns  and  cities. 
Many  are  less  well  known.  All  are  doing 
their  part. 

Some  of  the  workers  have  been  trained  in 
social  work  and  are  particularly  valuable  ; 
others  with  high  purpose  and  native  ability, 
although  untrained,  quickly  learn  to  fill  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  placed.  Naturally 
there  are  some  less  competent,  some  who  are 
misfits.  As  a  rule,  these  are  quickly  discov- 
ered and  advised  to  try  other  fields  of  service. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
the  boys  of  our  American  homes  who  have 


responded  to  the  call  of  the  colors  are  in 
daily  association  in  the  hostess  houses,  the 
huts,  the  library  buildings,  and  other  social 
centers  with  some  of  the  best  men  and 
women  this  country  has  produced.  These 
boys  are  having  contacts,  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  they  might  never  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  with  people  who 
are  making  their  comfort,  their  well-being, 
their  physical  and  moral  welfare  the  supreme 
business  of  their  lives. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  definite 
forms  of  service  which  these  several  organi- 
zations are  rendering: 


WAR   WORK   OF   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
being  the  largest,  ii  not  the  oldest,  should  be 
mentioned  first.  For  many  years  this  splen- 
did organization  has 
been  doing  work  for 
men  and  boys 
throughout  the 
country.  It  has  back 
of  it  the  Protestant 
churches  and  many 
of  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  the  nation. 
Years  ago  it  began 
to  minister  to  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in 
posts  and  stations. 
During  the  Span- 
ish War  for  the  first  time  it  developed  work 
for  men  in  the  field.  When  the  troops  were 
assembled  on  the  Mexican  border  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  was  on  hand  to  minister  as  adequately 
as  conditions  would  permit,  to  the  physical, 
mental,   and  spiritual  needs  of  the  soldiers. 


THE  "red  triangle"  EM- 
BLEM   OF    THE    YOUNG 
men's    christian    ASSO- 
CIATION 


The  knowledge  and  experience  thus  gained 
enabled  the  Association  promptly  and  effect- 
ively to  attack  the  new  and  gigantic  problems 
incident  to  the  creation  of  our  great  army., 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  sprang  up  in  the  can- 
tonments among  the  first  buildings,  while 
tents  were  used  before  building  material 
could  be  secured. 

The  International  Committee  as  well  as 
the  local  organizations  gladly  surrendered 
many  of  their  trained  secretaries  to  the  War 
Work  Council,  that  work  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  might  be  developed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  supporters  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  country  responded  promptly 
and  generously  to  the  financial  requirements 
of  this  new  and  growing  problem. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  from  one  to 
a  dozen  huts  were  built  in  each  of  the  large 
training  camps  throughout  the  country,  also 
an  auditorium  seating  from  two  to  three 
thousand  people. 

Broadly  speaking,  Y.   M.  C.  A.   work   is 


li 
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WHAT  THE  SOLDIER  SEES  FIRST.  AT  THE  DOCK.  ON  THE  ARRIVAL   OF  HIS 

TRANSPORT  IN  FRANCE 


to-day  in  progress  wherever  men  in  uniform 
are  gathered,  whether  in  large  or  small 
groups,  whether  white  or  colored.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  there  are  now  663 
service  buildings  of  various  kinds  in  this 
country,  56  more  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion and  76  others  are  authorized,  making 
a  total  of  795  buildings,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  have  cost  $4,710,583.89.  Abroad 
there  arc  890  huts  in  France  and  135  in 
England  for  American  troops,  while  831 
have  been  provided  for  the  French  Army 
(more  than  twice  as  many  having  been  asked 
for  by  the  French  War  Minister).  Manning 
its  centers  of  activity  in  this  country  are 
about  4000  secretaries;  5536  secretaries  have 
already  gone  overseas  and  3300  others  are  in 
training  or  awaiting  passports. 

The  activities  conducted  by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  are  in  general  social,  educational  and 
religious.  Prominently  under  the  first  head 
may  be  mentioned  entertainments,  which  in- 
clude moving  pictures,  vaudeville  shows,  lec- 
tures, and  concerts.  Song  leaders  popularize 
singing  among  the  men  and  the  athletic 
director  is  constantly  organizing  athletic  con- 
tests and  sports,  both  in  the  buildings  and 
outside.  Educational  classes  are  provided  in 
practically  any  subject  in  which  a  group  of 
men  or  an  indixidual  may  desire  instruction. 
There  are  numerous  classes  in  French,  also 
in  English,  for  many  of  the  men  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  In  one  of  the  cantonments 
a  soldier  applied  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary  for   instruction     in     embalming.      The 


secretary  searched  through 
the  entire  cantonment  until 
he  found  an  enlisted  man 
who  had  been  an  embalmer 
and  with  whom  he  arranged 
to  give  instruction  to  the  ap- 
plicant. 

There  is  a  religious  secre- 
tary in  each  hut,  in  charge  of 
the  Sunday  service  and  such 
other  meetings  of  a  similar 
character  as  may  be  held. 
While  the  clergy  frequently 
preside  at  these  meetings,  the 
speakers  are  quite  as  often 
laymen  and  the  addresses  in- 
spirational as  well  as  dis- 
tinctly religious.  The  secre- 
tary is  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Bible  classes  and  al- 
ways stands  ready  to  counsel 
and  advise  with  any  man 
who  needs  his  friendship  and 


DISTRIBUTING    CHOCOLATES    AND    CIGARETTES     IN     A 
FRONT-LINE    TRENCH 

("These  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  have  travelled  five  miles 
through  communicating  trenches  to  reach  the  soldier  who 
cannot  come  to  them.  The  man  at  the  left,  W.  Earl 
Bellew,  was  seriously  wounded  the  day  after  this  picture 
was  taken) 
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help.  Religious  literature,  carefully  prepared 
in  pamphlet  or  small  book  form  to  meet  the 
spiritual,  moral,  and  physical  needs  of  the 
men  in  uniform,  is  always  available.  Both 
literature  and  lectures  on  social  morality  are 
provided  by  trained  experts  and  personal  in- 
terviews extensively  arranged. 

To  the  casual  observer  of  the  activities  of 
a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  it  would  appear  that  the 
secretary's  chief  duty  is  to  hand  out  writing 
paper,  sell  postage  stamps,  postcards,  and 
money  orders,  receive  consignments  of  clothes 
to  be  wrapped  and  sent  home  after  the  uni- 
form has  been  supplied  and  to  give  informa- 
tion of  every  character  to  the  constant  stream 
of  men  passing  through  the  building.  His 
real  business,  however,  is  to  supply  friendship 


A    NEW   TYl'E  Ol-    V.    M.   C,    A.    HUT,    MAUL  Oh   CANVAS 
AND  EASILY  TRAN SPORTED 


and  brotherly  helpfulness  to  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Whatever  the  request,  whether  vi- 
tal or  trivial,  it  is  given  the  same  careful  at- 
tention, and  the  desire  of  the  man  in  the 
service  is  always  carried  out  if  it  is  possible. 
From  the  window  in  a  quarantined  barracks, 
a  soldier  called  to  a  passing  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  and  asked  him  to  buy  a  present  for 
his  mother,  throwing  out  a  five-dollar  bill 
for  the  purpose.  The  secretary  asked  what 
he  should  buy.  The  soldier  replied  that  the 
secretary  would  know  far  better  than  he, 
but  suggested  a  new  corset  and  a  pair  of 
stockings.  Learning  from  further  conversa- 
tion that  the  mother  was  a  working- woman, 
the  secretary  finally  sent  her  the  five  dollars. 

Overseas  the  problem  which  confronts  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  far  more  difficult  one,  since 
the  men  in  uniform  are  not  congregated 
in  large  cantonments  or  camps  but  are  gen- 
erally billeted  in  little  towns  throughout 
France.  This  necessitates  more  Y.  M.  C  A. 
centers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men 
served  and  involves  ministering  to  smaller 
groups,  but  the  same  spirit  pervades  the 
work  and  the  same  effort  is  made  to  help 
the  men,  physically,  mentally  and  spirituall> , 
as  the  red  triangle,  the  symbol  of  the  organi- 
zation,  indicates. 

At  the  request  of  General  Pershing,  tlic 
^  .  M.  C.  A.  has  taken  on  the  management 
of  the  army  canteen  abroad.  This,  w  hile  a 
colossal  task,  offers  a  natural  and  eas\  a\enuc 
of  apjiroach  to  the  men,  and  the  canteeii  be- 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  AT   CAMP  MAC  ARTHUR.  TEXAS, 

WHERE  WISCONSIN  AND  OTHER  MIDDLE -WESTERN  BOYS 

NOW  IN  FRANCE  WERE  TRAINED 


comes    in    a    sense    the    social    center    of    the 
community. 

One  of  the  many  grateful  services  which 
the  Association  renders  is  in  the  front-line 
trenches.  There  the  typical  hut  of  the  can- 
tonment is  reproduced  in  so  far  as  conditions 
make  it  possible  in  a  dug-out  under  shell  fire. 
Men  weary  of  trench  duty  find  their  way 
during  off  hours  into  this  little  haven  of  rest, 
where  hot  chocolate,  chewing-gum,  cigarettes 
and  the  like  are  supplied  them.  And  when 
the  battle  is  on  and  the  men  cannot  leave 
the  trenches  or  when  they  have  "gone  over 
the  top"  and  are  lying  wounded  in  No  Man's      stay  with  him,  play  with  him,  work  with  him 


C.  A.  secretaries  were  killed 
in  No  Man's  Land  during 
an  engagement,  and  not  in- 
frequently they  are  wounded 
as  they  go  on  their  mission 
of  brotherliness  in  the  places 
of  danger.  Many  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  dug-out  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  shell  fire. 

With    all    the    difficulties 
with   which   the   Association 
has  been   confronted   in  get- 
ting    buildings,     equipment, 
and  men  for  service  with  the 
American   Army   in   France, 
the  work  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian   armies  have  both   asked 
the    Association    to    conduct 
work     for     their     soldiers 
along  similar  lines,  for  they  recognize  its  im- 
mense value  in  developing  and  maintaining 
morale. 

Not  onl}^  are  the  representatives  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  constantly  working  for  the 
man  in  uniform  in  camp  and  trench,  but  they 
are  found  answering  questions,  giving  out 
chocolate  and  ready  to  be  of  service  on  the 
train  which  takes  him  to  the  training  camp. 
They  accompany  him  to  the  points  of  em- 
barkation, go  with  him  across  the  sea  in  the 
transports,  supplying  him  with  literature, 
entertainment,    and    friendship.      They   will 


Land,  there  the  Y.  ^L  C.  A.  secretary  is 
found,  bringing  a  bit  of  food,  a  word  of  com- 
fort, an  expression  of  sympathy  and  render- 
ing any  service  possible  in  the  hour  of  direst 
need. 

A  secretary  from  this  country,  when  visit- 
ing the  French  front  not  long  since,  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  notice  that  the 
nearer  he  got  to  the  front  the  more  fre- 
quently was  he  saluted  by  the  soldiers.  One 
day  a  whole  platoon  was  brought  to  attention 
as  he  passed.  When  opportunity  ofifered  he 
inquired  why  this  courtesy  was  shown  him ; 
whereupon  the  soldier  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed replied,  '*We  know  that  you  men  do 
not  have  to  come  to  the  front  and  risk  your 
lives  for  us,  but  that  you  do  it  voluntarily 
and  because  you  want  to  help  us.  Therefore 
we  are  proud  to  salute  you." 

At  the  time  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  front 
which   a   friend   of   mine   made,   two  Y.   M. 


until  they  come  back  home  with  him,  unless, 
in  the  meantime  they  have  died  with  him  on 
the  field  of  battle. 


A    PORTABLE    MOTOR    KITCHEN,    FITTED    FOR    SERVICE: 
IN    CAMP    OR    AT    THE    FRONT 

(These  outfits  are  often  purchased  and  maintained  by 
individual   donors   under   Y.    M.    C.   A.   auspices.) 
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HOW  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN  ARE  SERVING 


Y.W.C.A. 


THE  BLUE  TRIANGLE  OF 
THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S 
CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATION 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, while  younger  and  less  widely  estab- 
lished than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  a  national  or- 
ganization which 
has  been  in  existence 
for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  been 
seeking  to  serve 
young  women  and 
girls  along  lines 
similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

It  became  evident 
shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  that 
the  problem  of  the  men  in  uniform  involved 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  the  girls 
of  the  country.  Many  girls  who  are 
young  and  foolish  have  their  heads  turned 
by  a  uniform  and  are  often  as  much  or  more 
to  blame  than  the  soldier  or  sailor,  for  fail- 
ure to  observe  the  accepted  standards  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  soon  recognized,  however,  that 
aside  from  the  repressive  measures  which  it 
is  always  necessary  to  employ,  there  was  a 
vital  part  in  the  development  of  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  which  the  young  woman- 
hood of  the  country  only  could  play.  This 
danger  and  this  opportunity  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  quick  to  perceive  and  enter  into. 

The  hostess  house  which  is  found  in  prac- 
tically every  cantonment  and  training  camp, 
whether  military  or  naval,  was  one  of  the 
first  answers  which  the  Association  made  to 
the  problem  and  a  most  important  and  help- 
ful center  of  influence  it  is.  Here  officers 
and  soldiers  may  spend   an   idle  hour  amid 


homelike  surroundings  and  within  the  sound 
of  women's  voices,  or  get  their  meals  at  the 
excellent  cafeteria.  But  especially  does  it 
supply  a  place  where  their  women  folks, 
friends,  and  relatives  may  come  and  be  made 
comfortable  during  their  visit  to  the  soldier 
boy  from  home.  A  number  of  women  are 
always  on  hand  to  act  as  hostesses,  to  assist 
mothers  and  wives  in  finding  their  sons  and 
husbands,  and  to  make  everybody  feel  com- 
fortable and  at  home.  Ninety-eight  of  these 
houses  have  been  built  or  are  under  construc- 
tion, fifteen  of  them  for  colored  troops. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  a  certain  host- 
ess house,  half  a  dozen  soldiers  came  in  im- 
mediately after  supper  one  night  and  sat  in 
silence  during  the  whole  evening,  reading 
and  writing.  When  the  bugle  blew  the  warn- 
ing for  taps,  with  a  feeling  of  discourage- 
ment in  their  hearts  the  women  in  charge 
saw  the  boys  get  up  to  go  out,  fearing  they 
had  spent  a  very  dull  and  uninteresting  eve- 
ning. Imagine  their  joy  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  said  as  he  passed  the  desk  that  it  was 
the  happiest  evening  they  had  passed  since 
they  came  to  camp.  Just  to  be  in  a  place 
which  seemed  so  like  home  and  to  hear  the 
voices  of  women  had  given  them  the  keen- 
est delight. 

Not  only  is  the  Y.  W^.  C.  A.  ministering 
in  hostess  houses  directly  and  indirectly  to 
the  men  in  uniform,  but  it  is  also  helping 
them  and  the  nation  through  the  service 
which  it  is  rendering  to  the  women  workers 
in  munition  factories,  in  laundries  connected 
with  the  camps,  and  in  other  forms  of  war 
service.  In  some  instances  the  Association 
is    erecting    houses    in    which    these    j^oung 


A  CIRCLE  GAME  AT  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  COUNTRY  CLUB.  NEAR  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  COMBINING  PLAY  FOR  SOLDIERS 
FROM  CAMP  LEACH  AND  FOR  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  IN  MAKING  GAS  MASKS 
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A   FAMILY    REUNION    AT   A    YOUNG     WOMAN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 
"HOSTESS  HOUSE"  FOR  COLORED  PEOPLE.  AT  CAMP  UPTON,  N.  Y. 


women  can  live  normal  and  wholesome  lives. 
In  Others  it  is  putting  up  recreation  build- 
ings and  supervising  the  houses  where  the 
women  live. 

Social  morality  work  among  the  girls  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  communities 
adjacent  to  training  camps,  is  being  devel- 
oped on  a  large  scale  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
The  Association  maintains  a  large  corps  of 
lecturers  who  are  selected  because  of  their 
ability  to  present  clearly  and  normally  the 
facts  which  every  girl  needs  to  know  in  or- 
der to  fortify  her  against  temptation  and  in- 
spire her  to  noble  living.  Many  a  girl  who 
is  light-headed  and  foolish  is  being  helped  to 
do  her  part  in  winning  the  war  by  maintain- 
ing high  moral  and  physical  standards  for 
herself    and    her    companions.      The    Girls' 


Patriotic  League  Is  one  of 
the  means  which  the  Associ- 
ation has  used  to  promote 
this  work.  It  is  not  an  or- 
ganization, but  rather  an 
idea,  a  plan  of  service  which 
may  be  adopted  by  any  or- 
ganization. 

As  illustrative  of  the  need 
of  work  of  this  kind,  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  told  of  a  man 
in  uniform  approaching  New 
York  on  a  ferry  from  Jersey 
City,  who  said  to  a  girl 
standing  near  by,  "Hello, 
Cutey,  where  are  you  go- 
ing?" Then,  noticing  the 
little  badge  which  she  wore, 
he  asked  what  it  signified.  The  girl  an- 
swered, ''That  indicates  my  membership 
in  the  Patriotic  League."  "And  w^hat 
kind  of  an  organization  may  that  be?"  in- 
quired the  soldier.  To  which  the  girl  re- 
plied, "The  Patriotic  League  is  a  society 
which  we  girls  have  gotten  up  to  make  New 
York  safe  for  men  like  you." 

In  France  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  responded 
to  calls  which  have  come  to  it  from  various 
quarters  to  establish  community  centers  for 
women  and  girls.  Nineteen  such  centers 
have  been  built  up  for  American  women  and 
nine  for  French  women.  Requests  for  the 
development  of  work  among  the  munition 
workers  are  being  considered  as  rapidly  as 
funds  and  workers  can  be  secured.  In  Rus- 
sia  three   Y.   W.    C.    A.'s   were   established 


A  TYPICAL    ■HOSTESS  HOUSE."   NEARLY   ONE  HUNDRED  OF   WHICH  HAVE   BEEN  ERECTED  AND, MAINTAINED  BY 

THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  AT  ARMY  AND  NAVY  CAMPS 
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many  months  ago,  in  the  hope  that  American 
spirit  and  standards  set  up  in  even  a  few 
places  might  in  some  way  help  to  lend  en- 
couragement to  the  women  of  that  storm- 
tossed  land. 

As  the  war  progresses  and  more  men  are 
called  to  the  colors,  w^omen  in  increasing 
numbers  must  be  found  to  fill  the  places  in 
industry,  in  commercial  and  business  life 
Avhich  are  thus  left  vacant.     Obviously,  the 


need  for  wise  counsel,  guidance,  and  protec- 
tion as  they  enter  into  these  new  spheres  and 
as  they  seek  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions of  life,  is  daily  growing  greater 
among  this  vast  army  of  women.  With 
earnestness  and  high  purpose,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  is  seeking  to  meet  these  various  needs,  in 
supplying  which  it  is  limited  only  by  the 
means  and  the  workers  which  the  country 
sees  fit  to  place  at  its  disposal. 


THE  CATHOLIC  ORGANIZATION 


The  work  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council,  carried  on  in  the  training  camps 
and  army  and  naval  stations  by  the  Knights 

of  Columbus,  is  sim- 
ilar in  purpose  and 
in  general  character 
to  that  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  One  hundred 
and  forty-nine  huts 
and  other  buildings, 
varying  in  number 
in  each  encampment 
according  to  the 
needs,  have  been 
erected,  also  five 
auditoriums  and 
thirty-three  tents 
and   portable   structures.      These   buildings, 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  COLUM- 
BUS EMBLEM — BLUE  LET- 
TERS    ON     A     RED     FIELD 


to  the  men  in  uniform.  Religious  serv- 
ices are  conducted  on  Sundays,  an  altar  be- 
ing provided  in  the  club  buildings  at  the 
rear  of  the  stage  and  behind  doors  which 
can  be  opened  for  the  services.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  visiting  womenfolk  of  the  men 
in  uniform,  several  visitors'  houses  have  been 
erected  and  others  are  under  contemplation. 
Generally  speaking,  they  offer  facilities  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess 
houses. 

The  work  of  the  Council  is  constantly 
growing,  and  plans  are  being  laid  to  double 
the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it  at  home 
and  to  have  completed  a  large  number  of 
additional  buildings  within  the  next  few 
months. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  our 
manned  by  475  workers,  furnish  gathering-  fighting  men  are  Catholics.  While  these 
places  and  recreational  cen- 
ters which,  like  those  of  the 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s, 
are  open  to  all  soldiers  and 
sailors,  regardless  of  creed. 
A  piano  player,  phonograph, 
and  moving-picture  appara- 
tus are  among  the  equipment 
in  each  hut.  Books,  period- 
icals, and  writing  paper  are 
found  on  the  shelves  and 
tables. 

In  some  centers  there  are 
classes  in  English  and  in 
French.  Entertainments  are 
provided  currently  and  in- 
clude lectures,  vaudeville 
and  minstrel  shows,  boxing 
matches,  etc.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  development 
of  athletics. 

The  workers  in  charge  arc 
always  ready  to  answer  que  - 

tions,    rendei    any   sci vice    iv     ^library  coknek  in  mil  knigiii5  of  columblls  buildinc;  at  nn. 
their  power  and  be  a  triend  pelham  bay  naval  training  station,  new  york 
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men  are  equally  welcome,  with  all  men  In 
uniform,  to  the  buildings  operated  by  other 
agencies,  very  properly  the  National  Catho- 
lic War  Council  feels  that  it  should  provide 
special  places  where  the  men  of  the  Catholic 
faith  can  attend  religious  services.  More- 
over, the  Council  believes  that  it  should  do 
its  part  in  supplying  such  additional  facilities 
both  here  and  abroad  as  may  be  necessary 
to  adequately  care  for  the  needs  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  work  of  the  Council  overseas  is 
growing.  Seventy-six  centers  are  now  in 
operation,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  organization's  war  work  that 
a  thousand  men  will  have  been  abroad  by 
December  first. 


WORK  MAINTAINED  BY  JEWS 


KMBLEM   OF  THE  JEWISH 

\\'ELFARE  BOARD THE 

SIX-POINTED    STAR 


Joining  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  War  Council,  and  other  or- 
ganizations having  the  same  aim,  the  Jewish 

Welfare  Board,  rep- 
senting  American 
Jewry,  seeks  first  to 
minister  to  the  needs 
of  all  enlisted  men 
and  second  to  make 
adequate  provision 
for  the  special  needs 
of  the  Jewish  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 
Unlike  most  agen- 
cies operating  in  the 
camps,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  is  a 
new  organization,  formed  in  the  summer  of 
1917  to  coordinate  the  war  activities  of  va- 
rious Jewish  agencies.  In  its  brief  history  it 
has  sought  to  interpret  Amer- 
icanism to  those  of  its  people 
whose  conditions  and  circum- 
stances have  not  been  favor- 
able to  an  understanding  of 
the  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try and  their  underlying 
principles;  its  influence  is  be- 
ing widely  felt  in  Jewish 
homes. 

The  concrete  work  of  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  en- 
listed men  is  carried  on  by 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
through  its  representatives  in 
the  camps  and  naval  stations 
and  through  its  branches  in 

^1  ■■         ^,  ,  ENTERTAINMENT 

the  communities   throughout  city— at  the 


the  country.  The  Board  has  thus  far  placed 
in  service  193  field  representatives,  50  visit- 
ing rabbis,  5  field  supervisors,  and  has  a  large 
central  office  organization.  Its  representatives 
in  the  camps  and  naval  stations  work  in  the 
closest  cooperation  with  representatives  of  all 
other  welfare  organizations.  Their  activi- 
ties do  not  parallel  or  duplicate  in  any  par- 
ticular those  of  the  other  agencies,  but  are 
coordinated  with  them  along  the  general 
lines  of  social,  educational,  and  recreational 
functions,  and  yet  fulfill  a  distinctive  and 
particular  duty  not  available  to  the  other 
organizations  in  caring  for  the  religious  and 
personal  needs  of  Jewish  men. 

The  Board  has  organized  and  maintains 
a  training-school  where  its  prospective  work- 
ers are  given  a  four- weeks'  intensive  course. 
From  three  to  ten  workers  have  been  placed 
in  each  of  the  larger  camps.     Week-day  and 
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Sabbath  religious  services  are  held,  as  well 
as  biblical  discussions  and  informal  after- 
services.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  per- 
sonal ministrations  of  representatives  of  the 
Board,  w^ho  seek  out  their  people  in  the  hospi- 
tal and  the  guardhouse  as  well  as  in  the  camp. 
Thus  far  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has 
conducted  its  work  from  buildings  erected 
by  other  organizations.  Recently,  however, 
it  has  begun  to  put  up  structures  of  its  own. 
Already  five  have  been  completed,  fifteen  are 
under  construction,  and  others  are  contem- 
plated. At  the  present  time  there  are  be- 
tween 80,000  and  90,000  Jews  in  the  army 
and  navy.     Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 


reasonable  to  anticipate  an  increase  of  from 
forty  to   fifty  thousand   in  that  number. 

Community  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  in  150  centers,  100 
of  which  are  adjacent  to  the  training  camps 
and  cantonments.  Its  representatives  coop- 
erate closely  with  the  War  Camp  Commu- 
nity Service. 

The  Board  is  planning  for  overseas  work 
and  has  a  committee  now  in  France  to  organ- 
ize and  develop  a  program  of  welfare  work 
for  the  men  fighting  abroad.  Plans  are  also 
being  laid  to  increase  largely  the  home  force 
and  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  side 
of  the  water. 


WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


While  tlie  several  organizations  to  \\  hicli 
reference  has  been  made  are  doing  their  war 
work    in    this    coimtry,    chiefly    within    the 

camps,  the  War 
Camp  Community 
Service  finds  its 
field  of  activity  in 
the  communities 
near  by  and  acces- 
sible to  the  centers 
vshere  the  men  in 
unif()rm  are  gath- 
ered. This  service 
is  a  direct  out- 
sign;    of   Tin:   •kid   cm-      ^^rowth    of    the    war 

CLK   — AN    INVn  ATION   TO        "      ,  i  i  i 

MFN    IN    SKRVUK    WHM.E         ''"^»      ^'l^      dcveloped 

AWAY    FROM    (AMP         to     deal     With     the 


situation  which  resulted  from  the  bringing 
together  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  and 
.sailors  in  training  camps  and  posts. 

When  a  need  for  work  of  this  kind  be- 
cam'e  evident  to  the  Conuiiission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities,  it  turned  to  the  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America  for  assistance 
in  performing  the  task,  which  was  largely 
that  of  providing  occupation  for  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  men  in  uniform.  Tiie  Associa- 
tion prompt!}'  threw  its  organization  and  re- 
sources into  this  new  and  rapidly  expanding 
field  under  the  name  of  A\  ar  Camp  Com- 
inuiu"t\'   Ser\ice. 

It  must  always  he  borne  in  mind  that  the 
presence  of  such  large  numbers  of  men  near 
civilian  centers  presents   an   opjiortunit>    for 
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munity  Service  to  see  to  it 
that  the  man  in  service,  so 
far  as  his  contact  with  the 
civilian  community  is  con- 
cerned, it  placed  in  an  en- 
vironment that  is  particular- 
ly wholesome.  The  problem 
is  one  of  substitution.  Things 
that  are  of  good  repute  must 
crowd  out  things  that  are  of 
ill  repute.  Hospitality  must 
replace  indifference.  The 
War  Camp  Community 
Service  keeps  constantly  in 
mind  the  thought  that  not 
only   theoretically   but    actu- 

A    -BIG  SING."  ARRANGED  BY  THE  WAR    CAMP    COMMUNITY    SERVICE.  AT       jjHy     through   itS   institutions 
THE  NAVAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING  IN  NORFOLK.  VA.  -^  '^^^^^^^    j^    ^^^    ^^j^^j^,^    ^\ 

the  old  home  town  to  the 
the  evil  forces  in  society  to  organize  for  de-  soldier  and  sailor  and  the  marine.  In  a 
bauching  and  plundering  the  soldier  and  word,  the  organization  ''fosters  community 
sailor  for  profit.      If   proof  were   needed  of      hospitality  and  community  recreation;  its  ad- 


this  fact,  it  was  amply  provided  on  the  Mexi- 
can border  where  our  troops  were  mobilized 
three  summers  ago.  Almost  overnight  there 
grew  up  saloons,  dives,  red-light  districts,  and 
gambling-houses.     Unless  frustrated  in  their 


ministrative  tool  is  community  organization, 
and  its  certain  by-product  community  better- 
ment." 

Its  problem,   then,   is  to  coordinate  all  of 
the  good  influences  in  the  communities  near 


designs,  the  sinister  element  in  society  flocks  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are  gathered,  using 
from  far  and  near  to  the  territory  surround-  every  available  institution  which  exists  and 
ing  military  centers.  The  inevitable  result  developing  new  organizations  only  where  ab- 
is  a  lowering  of  moral  standards  and  of  solutely  necessary.  Thus  the  Christian  As- 
physical  vitality,  through  indulgence  of  the  sociations,  the  Red  Cross,  the  churches,  fra- 
appetites,  and  a  contamination  through  dis-  ternal  orders,  women's  clubs,  men's  clubs, 
ease,  that  will  remain  as  an  evil  heritage  for  civic  and  commercial  organizations,  and  as 
the  civilian  population  for  generations  to  many  as  possible  of  the  social,  recreational, 
come.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  problem  and  humanizing  groups  in  a  community  are 
of  conserving  the  man  power  of  the  country  brought  together  and  enlisted  in  carrying  out 
involves  more  than  the  sending  of  our  sol-  a  definite,  comprehensive  program,  the  pur- 
diers  to  the  front  clean  and  strong.  Man  pose  of  which  is  to  show  hospitality  to  the 
power  must  be  conserved  by  protecting  the  men  in  uniform  and  to  provide  wholesome, 
future  motherhood  of  the  nation,  which  is  elevating,  and  interesting  occupation  for  their 
endangered  by  the  lack  of  proper  restraint  in  leisure  time.  There  are  approximately  206 
war-camp  centers.  camps  or  training  stations  in  which  civilians 
The  great  majority  of  our  soldiers  come  are  being  trained  for  war.  Adjacent  to  these 
from  communities  that  are  well  ordered  and  camps  are  312  cities  and  towns  where  the 
in  which  the  moral  standard  is  high.  The  in-  men  in  uniform  naturally  go  on  leave.  The 
fluence  of  the  home,  the  restraints  imposed  b\  organization  already  has  secretaries  in  272 
neighborhood  public  opinion  are  ever  present  of  these  communities,  and  its  plans  for  the 
in  these  communities.  When  the  soldiers  and  coming  year  include  the  placing  of  workers  in 
sailors  are  removed  from  such  surroundings  the  remaining  forty. 


as  a  result  of  a  national  necessity,  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  permit  them  to  become  a  prey 
to  evil  influences  simply  because  they  have 
been  called  into  the  service  of  their  country. 
Indeed,   that   is  an   added   reason  why  every 


In  large  cities  it  has  been  necessary  to  pro- 
vide special  sleeping  accommodations  for  the 
men  on  leave.  The  War  Camp  Community 
Service  has  taken  over  a  hotel  in  New  York, 
which   it   operates   and   Avhich   furnishes   800 


possible  safeguard   and  protection  should  be      beds  with  bath,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  night, 
thrown  around  them.  under   decent    and    comfortable    conditions. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  War  Camp  Com-      Where   the   influx   of  men   in   uniform  over 
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week-ends  I  s  particularly 
large,  as  in  New  York,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  provide 
lodgings  for  them  in  armo- 
ries, churches,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  In  many  towns 
and  cities  arrangements  are 
made  with  various  hotels  to 
reserve  at  special  rates  ac- 
commodations for  officers. 

Then,   too,   clubs  are  pro- 
vided for  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  both  white  and  colored. 
In   some    instances   those   al- 
ready in  existence  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  men  in 
uniform ;  in  more,  clubs  have 
been     established     especially 
for  them.     Some  of  these  are 
run  by  the  War  Camp  Com-     x  dance  at  the 
munity   Service   itself,   but   a 
larger   number    are   affiliated 
with  it  and  are  cooperating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  men  in  uniform. 

Among  the  recreational  features  provided 
are  dances,  in  running  which  the  cooperation 
of  the  leading  people  of  the  community  is 
sought  and  great  care  to  preserve  a  high 
moral  tone  is  exercised.  Church  socials  are 
popular  and  frequent  in  smaller  cities.  Sight- 
seeing tours  in  automobiles,  trolleys,  and 
busses  are  constantly  being  arranged.  The 
use  of  athletic  facilities,  including  swimming- 
pools,  poolrooms,  etc.,  is  secured  wherever  it 
is  possible.  Ball  games,  tennis  and  golf  are 
arranged  for.  Tickets,  either  free  or  at  re- 
duced rates,  are  given  out  in  large  numbers 
to   reputable   theatrical   performances.      Spe- 


SAILORS*  CLUB  IN  NEW  YORK   CITY.  OPERATED  BY  THE 
WAR  CAMP  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

cial  concerts  and  vaudeville  entertainments 
are  provided  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  other  attractions 
of  the  right  kind  are  closed. 

The  organization  also  acts  as  a  clearing- 
house to  arrange  for  men  in  uniform  to  go  to 
private  homes  for  a  meal,  and  such  service  as 
is  possible  is  rendered  to  the  visiting  relations 
of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Community  infor- 
mation service  has  been  set  up  in  many  places, 
which,  supplemented  by  posters,  circulars, 
etc.,  is  of  great  value.  In  addition,  work 
has  been  undertaken  with  young  girls  not 
related  to  other  organizations,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  develop  in  their  minds  a  sane  and 
helpful  attitude  toward  the  uniform  rather 
than   a  romantic  and   sentimental  one. 


CAMP   LIBRARIES 


The  work  which  the  American  Library 
Association  is  doing  through  its  librar>  war 
service,    for   the   soldiers   and   sailors   in    this 

country  and  over- 
seas, is  carried  on 
to  a  consi(k"rable 
extent  through  sev- 
eral of  the  organi- 
zations which  \\  r 
have  been  discuss- 
ing. FortN-one 
camp  librar>'  buihl- 
ings    have    been 

THE    AMERICAN    LIBRAKY  °         ,     •  ,         , 

ASSOCIATION'S  WAR-  erectcd   in   the  lar- 

woRK  KMBLKM  gCT  caiups  and  can- 


tonments. Equipped  witli  book-shelves,  tables, 
and  chairs,  they  provide  a  place  not  only  for 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  books,  but  also 
where  quiet  and  comfort  may  be  found  by  the 
man  who  desires  to  spend  his  leisure  hours 
reading  in  the  building.  F^rom  one  to  five 
persons  man  each  building,  receiving  and 
arranging  the  books,  suppUing  those  called 
for  over  the  counter  and  distributing  them 
through  the  \arious  sub-stations  which  ha\e 
been  established  in  large  numbers  in  each 
camp.  This  method  of  getting  tiie  books  to 
the  readers  has  proved  most  successful,  for 
men  in  camp  seek  their  recreation,  amuse- 
ment   and    reading    in    the    most    convenient 
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places  and  relatively  few  have  easy  access  to 
the  library  building  itself. 

The  library  war  service  is  being  rendered 
in  1460  such  sub-stations  and  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  huts,  in 
barracks  and  mess  halls,  in  139  hospitals  and 
Red  Cross  houses,  and  in  380  naval  and  ma- 
rine stations  and  vessels.  Over  two  and  a 
half  million  books  are  in  circulation  which 
have  been  donated  and  over  half  a  million 
which  have  been  purchased,  the  majority  of 
the  latter  being  technical  books.  More  than 
a  million  books  have  been  shipped  overseas. 
In  addition  to  the  books,  the  library  war 
service  supplies  the  men  with  millions  of 
magazines  and  newspapers,  both  those  which 
have  been  donated  and  those  regularly  sub- 
scribed for. 

The  plan  of  operation  in  use  overseas  does 
not  call  for  many  library  buildings,  since 
the  books  are  distributed  through  the  organi- 
sations   which    already    have    contact    with 


the     men     at    350     points     of     distribution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  character  of 
the  books  which  are  in  demand.  At  one  typ- 
ical camp  a  single  day's  circulation  included 
books  on  the  following :  French,  history,  me- 
chanics, topography,  and  strategy  in  war, 
self-propelled  vehicles,  hand  grenades,  field 
entrenchments,  bridges,  chemistry,  physics,  as- 
tronomy, hydraulics,  electricity,  medieval 
history,  calculus,  civil  engineering,  geography, 
American  history,  surveying,  materials  of 
construction,  general  history,  masonry,  con- 
crete. About  three-fourths  of  the  books 
taken  out  were  non-fiction. 

Obviously  the  educational  problem,  inclu- 
ding as  it  does  the  work  of  Americanization, 
is  one  of  great  moment  in  the  camp.  One 
camp  reports  over  forty  languages  spoken 
there.  The  camp  librarian  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  supplying  books  to  Jews, 
Lithuanians,  Greeks,  Rumanians,  Poles,  and 
manv  other  nationalities. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY'S  COOPERATION 


The  seventh  organization,  the  Salvation 
Army  of  the  United  States,  operating  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  is  doing  work  among 

our  soldiers  which, 
while  similar  to  the 
service  rendered  by 
some  of  the  others, 
has  certain  distinc- 
tive features. 
Founded  by  Wil- 
liam Booth  fifty- 
three  years  ago,  its 
purpose  and  aim,  as 
stated  in  one  of  its 
publications,  is  "to 
alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  ai  human  beings,  to  suc- 
cor the  unfortunate,  reform  the  weak,  re- 
place the  shadows  of  life  with  sunshine,  and 
to  carry  the  teachings  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
It  has  no  creed,  knows  no  denomination,  and 
draws  no  color  or  racial  line." 

The  Salvation  Army  has  in  this  country 
some  twenty  huts  or  hostels  located  in  com- 
munities near  naval  and  military  centers.  In 
all  of  these  buildings  social  and  recreational 
facilities  arc  provided  for  enlisted  men,  while 
in  about  half  of  them  accommodations  for 
eating  and  sleeping  are  available,  not  only 
for  the  men  but  for  their  visiting  families, 
as  well.     There  are  2500  beds  at  present; 


it  is  hoped   the  number  will  be   doubled  by 
the  first  of  the  year. 

In  France  the  Salvation  Army  has  nearly 
fifty  "hutments,"  naval  and  military  homes, 
reading-rooms  and  rest-rooms.  These  cen- 
ters, a  hut  if  one  can  be  built,  an  old  barn 
if  one  can  be  found,  a  deserted  chateau  if 
available,  but  all  made  as  nearly  like  home 
as  human  ingenuity,  the  ability  to  provide 
and  the  inspiration  to  serve  can  make  them, 
are  located  where  most  accessible  to  soldiers, 
the  nearer  the  front  lines  the  better.     As  a 


INTERIOR    OF    A    SALVATION    ARMY    BOMB-PROOF    UN- 
DERGROUND  HUT   NEAR  THE  FIRING  LINE 
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Salvation  Army  lassie  who  was 
carrying  on  her  work  under  shell- 
fire  said  in  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  she  was  not  afraid, 
*'Yes,  the  shelling  does  get  on  my 
nerves  at  times.  Then  I  think 
how^  much  worse  is  the  lot  of  the 
boys  down  the  road  in  those 
swampy  trenches.  I  think  I  have 
my  worst  fright  at  night,  when 
the  jarring  of  the  guns  shakes  our 
pans  and  kettles  off  the  table.  We 
sleep  right  back  there,  and  those 
pans  make  a  horrible  racket  when 
they  fall." 

A  worker  and  his  wife  usuall}' 
form  the  entire  staff  of  the  center. 
The  A\oman  makes  pies,  doughnuts,  and 
cookies,  does  mending,  and  seeks  in  every 
way  possible  to  fill  the  place  to  the  soldier 
of  the  mother  across  the  sea.  Her  husband 
cooperates  fully  in  the  work.  When  the 
boys  in  need  are  unable  to  come  to  these 
simple  places  of  shelter,  the  workers  carry 
their  homely  wares  to  them. 

No  elaborate  entertainments  are  attempted 
in  the  huts ;  rather  do  they  afford  merely  a 
place   to   rest,    to   find    physical   comfort   and 
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good-cheer  in  odd  moments.  Religious  serv- 
ices are  held  on  Sunday  and  during  the  week 
as  well.  The  workers  are  always  ready  to 
hear  the  troubles  and  woes  of  the  individual 
and  in  personal  contact  to  give  encourage- 
ment, inspiration,  and  spiritual  counsel. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  operating  only  in 
three  or  four  divisions  of  our  army,  but  is 
planning  to  extend  its  ministrations  as  largely 
as  possible  and  also  to  develop  its  work  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  this  countrv. 


REACTION  ON  THE  WORKERS 


While  in  what  has  been  said  the  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  various  organizations 
mentioned  have  been  presented,  one  would 
have  to  write  a  book  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  almost  countless  varieties  and  phases  of 
the  work  which  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
splendid  American  men  and  women  are  do- 
ing largely  as  volunteers  through  these  or- 
ganizations. That  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
uniform  are  being  greatly  enriched  by  this 
service,  that  many  of  them  are  being  edu- 
cated and  built  up  mentally,  physically,  and 
morally  as  they  would  never  have  been  at 
home,  and  that  the  fighting  men  of  this 
country  will  be  better  men  in  every  way  as  a 
result  of  all  this  work,  needs  no  argument. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  subject  which 
is  not  without  interest  and  that  is  the  reHex 
mfliience  winch  these  contacts  are  liavmg  on 
the  workers  themselves.  Tlie  minister  who 
goes  back  to  his  pulpit  after  months  of  per- 
sonal contact  and  intimate  association  with 
the  men  in  uniform  will  take  with  liim  a 
very  different  point  of  view.  He  will  ha\  e 
learned  as  ne\er  before  the  innate  fineness 
of  character  of  the  average  man.  He  will 
have  been  helped  by  the  directness  of  speech, 


the  frankness  and  the  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  method  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
has  been  associated.  He  will  find  himself 
working  among  men  as  one  of  them,  rather 
than  for  men  as  one  in  another  sphere,  as  so 
frequently  has  been  the  case.  Because  he 
will  have  come  in  contact  with  the  vital 
problems  of  countless  of  his  fellow-men,  his 
own  insight  into  human  nature,  his  own  grip 
on  the  great  realities  of  life,  his  own  under- 
standing of  spiritual  truths  and  their  power 
will  have  been  strengthened.  He  will  have 
learned  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  vital 
things,  which  are  the  onl}-  ones  really  worth 
while,  and  to  give  little  thought  to  trivial 
differences  of  opinion  and  nu'nor  bickerings. 
The  business  man  going  into  camp  from 
his  banking  ofHce,  the  industrial  leader  ha\ - 
ing  there  the  dail\'  haml-to-hand  contact  with 
his  fellow-men,  as  contrasted  with  the  atti- 
tude of  aloofness  which  he  has  too  often 
maintained  with  lu's  employees  in  the  past, 
will  return  from  this  humam'/.ing  service 
with  a  different  appreciation  of  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  average  man,  w  ith  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  human  need,  aspiration,  and 
desire,  with  a  more  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
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ward    those    who    labor    with    their    hands. 

The  great  questions  which  will  arise  for 
adjustment  after  the  war  is  over  will  be  ap- 
proached in  a  far  different  spirit  by  all  those 
involved,  because  of  these  human  relation- 
ships and  contacts  which  have  been  estab- 
lished as  an  outgrowth  of  the  war.  And  the 
women  who  have  forgotten  social  obligations, 
who  have  turned  from  lives  of  idleness  and 
frivolity  and  who  have  many  of  them  felt 
for  the  first  time  the  thrill  of  genuine  rela- 
tionship with  their  fellow-beings,  will  see 
the  true  meaning  of  life,  its  opportunities 
and  possibilities,  as  they  never  have  before. 
So  in  every  way  the  lives  of  the  workers 
in  these  great  organizations,  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  thousands  and  millions  they  are 
touching,  will  be  enriched  because  of  these 
newly  formed  relationships. 

But  someone  says,  "Why  should  private 
enterprise  and  initiative  be  called  upon  to 
render  this  service  to  the  fighting  men  ?" 
Why  should  not  the  Government  supply  all 
of  the  opportunities  and  facilities  which  it 
has  been  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  briefly 
outline?  The  answer  is  twofold :  First,  the 
Government  has  been  so  overburdened  with 
the  vastness  of  the  task  of  creating  and 
maintaining  this  great  fighting  machine,  with 
housing,  clothing,  feeding,  and  training  thes^ 
millions  of  men,  with  producing  the  instru- 
ments of  war  and  developing  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  necessary  to  deliver  at  the 
place  where  needed  these  countless  requisites 
of  modern  warfare,  that  it  could  not  have 
assumed  this  other  task  in  addition.  But 
the  second  and  more  convincing  answer  is 
that  no  government,  however  well  equipped 
and  well  organized,  can  supply  the  personal 
touch  of  friendliness,  sympathy,  and  helpful- 
ness which  after  all  is  the  thing  the  man 
in  uniform  most  desires,  and  to  deliver  which 
to  him  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  of  the 
paraphernalia  and  the  material  equipment 
which  these  organizations  have  assembled. 

Highly  significant  with  reference  to  the 
future  of  the  work  of  these  seven  organiza- 
tions is  the  fact  that  they  are  now  uniting  in 
a  single  nation-wide  campaign.  The  most 
efficient  service  to  the  boys  in  our  great  fight- 
ing machine  is  the  consideration  of  first  im- 
portance. This  result  can  be  obtained  only 
when  all  of  the  organizations  qualified  to 
help,  work  in  a  spirit  of  closest  cooperation. 
There  must  be  no  duplication  of  effort,  no 
overlapping  and  no  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  personal  service  or  money.  Each  ounce  of 
strength,  each  dollar  must  be  made  to  per- 


form its  fullest  function.  The  fact  that  all 
of  these  splendid  organizations  have  come  to- 
gether in  a  cooperative  financial  campaign 
is  the  best  assurance  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  desired  result  in  the  field.  May  it 
not  also  happen  that  working  side  by  side 
and  seeing  eye  to  eye  as  they  will,  there  will 
grow  up  a  spirit  of  greater  tolerance,  of  bet- 
ter understanding  and  of  more  genuine  sym- 
pathy between  the  various  groups  thus  rep- 
resented ? 

Every  man  and  woman  in  this  great  land 
is  of  necessity  interested  in  these  organiza- 
tions and  desires  to  support  them  loyally, 
with  service  w^here  possible,  also  financially. 
For  these  splendid  soldiers  of  ours  w^ho  have 
already  been  conducting  themselves  with  such 
magnificent  courage,  such  unselfish  patriotism 
on  the  other  side,  are  not  the  Government's 
soldiers,  but  the  people's  soldiers.  They  are 
the  sons,  the  brothers,  the  lovers  of  every 
home  throughout  the  nation.  They  are  your 
boys  and  mine.  They  are  giving  their  all. 
The  most  we  can  do  to  bring  them  cheer 
and  comfort  and  inspiration,  to  help  them 
to  be  strong  and  clean  physically,  high- 
minded  morally  and  pure  spiritually  is  little 
at  best,  and  those  who  fail  to  participate  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  this  service  to 
the  young  manhood  of  the  country  are  dwarf- 
ing their  own  lives  and  losing  an  opportunity 
and  a  privilege  of  which  nothing  else  can 
take  the  place. 

With  unparalleled  generosity,  men  and 
women  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  have  volunteered 
to  help  in  these  great  enterprises,  and  they 
have  given  their  money  with  a  lavish  hand. 
Vastly  larger  sums  of  money  are  now  needed, 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demand  for 
personal  service. 

When  the  war  is  over;  when  injustice  and 
oppression  have  been  put  down ;  when  might 
has  been  subjugated  and  right  has  been  en- 
throned, the  man  or  the  woman  in  this  great 
nation  who  has  not  had  a  part  in  this  glorious 
achievement,  and  as  important  a  part  as  his 
ability  or  circumstances  will  permit,  will 
never  be  able  to  look  his  fellow-men  in  the 
face. 

I  thank  God  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  that 
country  where,  when  at  last  peace  comes,  the 
number  of  such  men  and  women  will  be 
found  to  be  infinitesimal  in  comparison  wit-h 
the  countless  patriots  who  are  daily  rejoicing 
in  the  privilege  of  contributing  of  their  time 
and  strength  and  means  almost  to  the  break- 
ing point. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  WAR-TIME 

FARMING 


BY  HUGH 

(Editor  of  Farm,  Stock 

••"IT  THERE    do    we    go    from    here?"    is 

VV  the  question  the  war-foods  produc- 
ing farmer  is  asking  himself,  and  not  with- 
out reason.  He  is  facing  a  dilemma,  either 
horn  of  which  may  have  grave  consequences 
for  the  nation. 

The  war-essential  foods — those  that  form 
the  backbone  of  American  and  Allied  require- 
ments— are  wheat,  meats  and  dairy  products. 
A  very  great  part  of  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  any  one  of  these  in  amount 
sufficient  for  local  need.  Not  the  cities  only, 
but  millions  of  farmers  are  either  in  part 
or  wholly  dependent  upon  outside  sources  of 
supply  for  their  butter,  beef,  and  bread.  In 
other  words  wheat,  live-stock  and  dairy 
production  are  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
localized  manufacturing  industries.  Western 
iVlinnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma  and  Kansas  are  the  w^heat 
factory  of  America.  Here  the  farming  is 
tuned  to  wheat  production;  in  this  area, 
more  easily  than  anywhere  else,  can  the 
acreage  be  increased  and  the  total  produc- 
tion speeded  up.  It  remains,  then,  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  conditions  under  which 
production  of  wheat  may  fall  or  rise. 

Just  in  the  same  way  we  must  look  to 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
for  our  meat  supply.  So  large  a  proportion 
of  our  total  of  beef  and  pork  comes  from 
these  States,  so  closely  is  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  national  production  associated  with 
conditions  favorable  or  unfavorable  in  this 
territory,  that  any  reckoning  for  the  future 
must  deal  at  first  hand  with  the  matter  of 
how  the  farmers  in  this  area  may  meet  their 
business  problems. 

Similarly,  dairy  production  centers  largel\ 
in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  New  \()rk. 
National  policies  that  fail  to  reckon  with 
this  fact  and  with  its  local  bearings  an- 
likely  to  miss  the  mark  by  a  wide  margin. 

Put  in  other  words,  continued  maxinuuu 
war-foods  production  depends  very  largely 
upon  this  question,  asked  alike  by  the  live- 
stock  man,    the    dair\man     and     the     wheat 
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grower:  "Can  I  assume  the  risk  involved 
in  increased  production  without  an  assur- 
ance that  my  product  will  be  taken  at  enougli 
to  cover  the  cost  of  manufacture?" 

ARE     THE     FARMERS     PROFITEERING? 

The  popular  idea  is  that  the  farmer  is 
profiting  immensely  because  of  the  war. 
Those  who  recall  the  days  of  sixty-cent 
wheat,  four-cent  beef,  ten-cent  butter,  are 
sure  that  he  is.  They  forget  that  in  those 
days  he  was  working  for  nothing  a  year 
and  living  off  the  discounted  and  cashed-in 
reserve  fertility  of  virgin  lands.  They  forget 
the  present  cost  of  labor,  of  machinery,  of 
land.  And  forgetting  these  essential  things, 
forgetting  too  that  the  farmer  is  without 
guarantees  for  the  future,  they  form  con- 
clusions contrary  to  the  facts. 

No  doubt  a  live-stock  farmer  can  put  ten 
acres  into  wheat,  sell  it  at  $2.20  a  bushel 
and  believe — and  say — that  he  has  made 
$1.20  a  bushel  net  profit.  From  which  he 
argues  that  the  wheat  farmer  is  profiteer- 
ing. But  he  has  not  figured  all  the  costs, 
any  more  than  the  suburbanite  figures  all  the 
costs  when  he  sits  down  to  a  mess  of  home- 
grown sweet  corn. 

AX    END    or    CHl-AI'    1)AIR\     PRODUCTS 

1  he  problem  of  war-foods  production,  so 
broken  into  its  parts,  is  fairly  simple.  1  ake 
butter.  What  steps  are  necessary  to  assure 
a  supply  large  enough  for  our  own  and 
Allied   needs? 

The  answer  is :  A  stead\  market  and  a 
fair  price.  Even  at  tlie  high  prices  paid  h\ 
rlu"  consunuT  lor  milk  and  butter  the  costs 
of  pr()(hiction  have  so  risen  within  recent 
\ears  that  cows  once  rated  highly  profitable 
have  gone  to  the  dairyman's  scrap  heap— 
heconie  tnuied  beet,  in  other  words.  Onl\ 
the  better  managed  herds  are  paying  a  proiit 
on  the  iinestment  in  the  business.  thou- 
sands of  (lair>  tarnis  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dairy  cows  are  pa\  ing  no  profits  at 
all.      The   vnd    of    that    road    is   bankruptiA. 
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The  sole  solution  for  the  individual  dairy- 
man is  to  scrap  his  small-capacity  milk  mak- 
ing machinery.  But  every  cow  turned  over 
to  the  butcher  cuts  the  total  dairy  output, 
and  right  now  the  demand  is  for  more  milk 
and  butter,   rather  than  less. 

The  problem  is  one  for  the  consumer  as 
well  as  for  the  producer.  If  the  consumer 
wants  milk,  cheese  and  butter  in  his  daily 
ration  he  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  present 
high  cost  of  manufacture,  and  must  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  dairy-products  factory  of 
the  nation  can  re-equip  itself  with  more 
efficient  cows.  Telling  the  milk  man  to  leave 
half  the  usual  amount  is  no  solution.  That 
is  the  sure  road  to  a  dairy-products  famine. 
The  full  solution  of  the  milk,  cheese  and 
butter  problem  is  one  that  will  take  years 
to  work  out.  With  the  passing  of  our  cheap 
lands  and  labor  we  have  bade  good-bye  to 
cheap  dairy  products — just  as  we  have  left, 
probably  for  all  time,  the  era  of  cheap  beef 
and  bread. 

RESTRICTIONS     OX     LIVE-STOCK     PRODUCTION 

The  live-stock  farmer  faces  a  similar  situa- 
tion to  that  of  the  dairyman — a  situation  at 
once  simpler  and  more  involved.  Dairying 
is  what  may  be  called  three-way  manufac- 
turing. One  may  decide,  within  fair  limits, 
whether  he  will  sell  whole  milk  or  cream — 
whether  he  shall  contribute  directly  to  the 
butter,  cheese,  milk  supply  or  ice-cream  busi- 
ness. All  of  these  ways  of  disposing  of  his 
product  are  open  to  him.  The  live-stock 
farmer  has  no  such  choice.  Cattle  or  hog  or 
sheep  raiser,  his  factory  must  be  built,  his 
machinery — live  stock — must  be  installed,  a 
definite  plan  involving  not  only  production 
but  replacement  must  be  worked  out.  Mat- 
ters of  thousands  of  dollars,  of  intense  tech- 
nical skill  in  breeding,  of  years  through  which 
the  product  runs  from  the  raw  material — 
hay,  pasture,  corn — to  the  finished,  steer  or 
sheep  or  hog,  are  all  involved.  It  takes  a 
year  to  produce  a  hog,  or  a  sheep,  three  years 
to  create  and  bring  to  market  a  beef  steer. 
And  when  the  hog  or  sheep  or  steer  have 
been  produced  so  narrow  is  the  margin  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  that  unless  the  stock 
producer  has  been  able  to  forecast  reasonably 
well  the  result  is  not  net  profit,  but  loss. 
The  live-stock  man  is  an  engineer  running 
over  a  single-track  railway.  Unless  he  is 
able  to  meet  conditions  according  to  schedule 
and  at  the  proper  time  there  is  a  head-on 
collision  with  costs,  and  a  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous economic  smash-up.    His  product  can- 


not be  diverted.  He  is  now  planning,  not 
for  1918-1919,  but  for  1921-22.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  he  is  a  bit  uneasy? 

HOW  WAR  HAS  OVERTURNED  THE  LIVE-STOCK 
BUSINESS 

The  future  outlook  of  live-stock  farming 
is  bright;  it  is  the  immediate  present  that 
gives  occasion  for  worry.  We  know  some- 
thing of  the  situation  across  the  seas.  The 
British,  French,  Belgian,  German,  Italian, 
Russian  live-stock  surplus  long  ago  vanished, 
and  the  reserves  are  being  eaten  up.  To 
carry  through  our  factory  comparison,  not 
only  have  their  goods  on  the  shelf  gone  to 
market,  but  the  assembling  machines  have 
been  torn  down  and  the  factories  dis- 
mantled. This  wholesale  destruction  of 
foundation  live  stock  accounts  for  the  ano- 
malous fact  that  with  a  growing  scarcity  of 
live-stock  Europe  has  not  until  recently  been 
seriously  short  of  meat. 

Now  that  the  European  demand  has  at 
last  reached  America  in  full  force,  it  has  not 
had  the  anticipated  result  of  lending  assur- 
ance to  the  live-stock  producer.  Why?  asks 
the  average  man.  Prices  are  good,  the  future 
seems  assured — what  more,  in  all  fairness, 
can  a  business  man  want? 

The  answer  is  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
things  has  been  upset  by  war  conditions  and 
requirements.  The  beef  calculations  of  1915 
for  the  1918  crop  no  longer  hold  good. 
Prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  the  finished 
product  have  alike  sky-rocketed,  but  not  al- 
ways together.  But  the  main  thing  has  been 
the  new  demand  for  ''short-finished"  stuff. 
This  means,  in  beef,  the  cutting  down  of 
the  fattening  period.  Now  many  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  live-stock  factory  of  the 
nation  do  little  else  than  to  buy  up  grass- 
fed  steers,  put  them  through  a  short  period 
of  intensive  feeding,  and  then  resell  to  the 
packers.  These  men,  technically  known  as 
"feeders,"  did  the  usual  thing  last  fall — with 
an  unusual  result. 

farmers'   CRITICISM   OF  THE   FOOD  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Food  Administration  became  a  large 
buyer — the  controlling  factor  in  the  pur- 
chase of  beef.  Government  purchases  were 
made,  not  merely  for  the  army  and  navy, 
but  for  the  Allied  governments  as  well. 
''Prime"  beef  went  into  the  discard.  Medium 
fat  beef  became  the  style.  The  ''feeders" 
had  over-fed — and  with  two-dollar  corn  and 
twenty-dollar    alfalfa.      It   was   a   jolt   that 
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made  their  teeth  rattle,  and  for  this  or  for 
very  similar  reasons  every  live-stock  pro- 
ducer or  feeder  in  the  nation  became  wary 
with  regard  to  the  future.  Many  live-stock 
men  who  had  fed  their  stock  to  the  limit  in 
order  to  convert  coarse  grains  into  human 
food  were  mystified  by  the  apparently  dual 
policy  of  the  Food  Administration,  which  on 
the  one  hand  asked  for  maximum  food  pro- 
duction, and  on  the  other  hand  discriminated 
against  over-size  and  over-fat. 

When  the  Food  Administration  warned 
us,  a  short  year  ago,  to  save  butter  and  fats, 
the  warning  was  necessary ;  but  the  public, 
accustomed  to  running  in  grooves,  found 
this  new  groove  and  followed  it  too  far. 

What  is  needed  by  the  dairymen  and  live- 
stock men  alike  is  intelligent  publicity  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  to  probable  sea- 
sonal and  annual  requirements  of  their  prod- 
ucts. Other  producers  of  war  essentials  are 
not  without  this  general  knowledge  as  to 
their  own  lines  of  manufacture.  Why  then 
should  the  war-foods  manufacturers  be  re- 
quired to  guess,  not  merely  the  gross  total 
of  output  needed,  but  the  kind  and  quality 
of  finish  as  well  ?  And  if  the  Government, 
by  regulating  the  tables  of  the  people,  is  to 
create  or  destroy  open  markets  at  will,  that 
power  carries  with  it  a  very  grave  obliga- 
tion to  be  more  than  careful  that  suggestions 
made  to  cover  temporary  conditions  are  not 
left  free  to  work  damage  through  the  un- 
halted  and  no  longer  necessary  economies  of 
the  public. 

THE    COST    OF    WHEAT-GROWING 

The  wheat  farmer  stands  in  somewhat 
different  case.  If  the  dairyman  and  stock- 
man are  manufacturers  he  is  a  miner,  using 
grain  instead  of  pick  and  dynamite  to  extract 
mineral  wealth  from  the  soil.  But  in  doing 
this  he  is  not  a  free  agent,  save  only  in  part. 
The  areas  over  which  wheat  may  profitably 
be  produced,  not  only  for  the  nation,  but 
for  the  individual  farm,  are  limited.  The 
definite  expansion  of  the  normal  wheat  area, 
the  only  way  by  which  the  present  crop  has 
been  secured  and  future  war  crops  can  be 
obtained,  necessarily  brings  into  use  land  that 
falls  well  below  the  average  in  yield  per  acre. 
This  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Unsea- 
sonable seeding  is  attended  by  a  normalh 
reduced  yield  and  the  seeding  of  land  un- 
favorable to  the  growing  of  wheat,  whether 
from  soil  or  climatic  conditions,  reaches  the 
same  end.  The  shortage  of  man  power  on 
the  grain    farms  of   the   nation   compels   tlie 


lengthening  out  of  the  seeding  season  and 
more  particularly  on  those  farms  in  sections 
where  the  rainfall  is  limited  and  late  seeding 
a  highly  precarious  undertaking.  Conse- 
quently the  first  question  the  grain  farmer 
has  to  face  is  that  of  probable  return  per 
acre  in  its  relation  to  present  cost  and  exist- 
ing price. 

In  the  popular  mind  wheat  actually  costs 
little  beside  the  farmer's  seed  and  store  bill. 
Statements  are  current  to  the  effect  that  the 
cost  of  wheat  production  is  well  below  a 
dollar  per  bushel.  The  real  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion are  revealed  by  figures  furnished  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Peck  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. He  estimates  the  present-day  cost  of 
producing  an  acre  of  wheat,  exclusive  of  the 
item  of  profit,  averaging  a  14-bushel  yield, 
at  $24.76,  itemized  as  follows: 

Man  Labor — 12  hours  at  35  cents $4.20 

Horse  Labor — 30  hours  at  18  cents 5.40 

Seed   VA   bu.   at  $2.50 3.75 

Twine  2^   lbs.   at  25  cents 62 

Threshing    14    bu.    at    15    cents    (crew    fur- 
nished)       2.10 

Taxes     50 

Machinery    Cost    1.50 

General    Expense,    Ins.,    etc.,    not    including 

gross    profit     99 

Land   rent    5.00 

Hauling   to   Elevator    70 

Total    Cost    Delivered    at    Elevator $24.7^ 

These  figures  are  based  upon  actual  costs 
of  production  gathered  up  and  averaged  for 
a  series  of  years  and  then  scaled  up  to  meet 
present  costs  of  labor,  machinery,  team  power 
and  overhead.  They  represent  normal  war- 
time figures  for  the  upper  ^^lississippi-Mis- 
sourj  Valley,  where  the  bulk  of  the  spring 
wheat  of  the  nation  is  produced.  They  are 
confirmed  in  a  striking  way  by  farmers'  esti- 
mates, collected  during  August,  1918,  by 
Farm,  Stock  and  Home.  Taking  the  first 
231  cost  estimates  at  hand,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  spring-wheat  belt,  the  cost  of 
production  arrived  at  h\  the  farmers  gives 
an  average  per  acre  of  $23.28. 

Similar  conditions  as  to  costs  obtain  in 
the  winter-wheat  area.  An  examination  of 
the  items  will  show  that  they  bear  a  reci- 
procal relation;  that  is  to  sa>',  that  if  one 
item  is  found  to  be  too  high  for  a  given 
locality  that  it  will  be  offset  by  a  corre- 
sponding item  that  must  be  increased.  If. 
for  example,  the  land-rental  item  is  looked 
upon  as  too  lugh,  the  labor  shortage  and 
more  especially  the  unseen  costs  involved  in 
the    difficulty    of    getting    labor    incident    to 
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growing  wheat  on  lower-priced  lands  distant 
from  market,  will  immediately  step  in  and 
counterbalance  the  seeming  overcharge. 

THE    COMIXG    FALL    IX    WHEAT    PRICES 

Conditions  being  as  they  are,  the  grain 
farmer  is  compelled  to  look  upon  his  busi- 
ness as  a  war-manufacturing  proposition. 
There  is  enough  wheat  in  the  world  for  all 
present  needs  and  for  the  export  require- 
ments of  at  least  a  year  to  come,  could  that 
wheat  be  reached  and  properly  distributed. 
Australia  has  a  300,000,000-bushel  reserve 
\Ahich  the  government  has  taken  off  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  at  around  one  dollar 
a  bushel.  India  is  piling  up  wheat  in  its 
storehouses  faster  than  it  can  possibly  move 
its  surplus  forward  to  British  shores.  South 
America  is  an  unfailing  source  of  supply. 
Altogether,  figuring  up  the  various  surpluses 
now  on  hand  we  have  not  far  from  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  in  excess  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  world,  and  this  1,000,000,000 
bushels  is  the  reserve  in  addition  to  the  sup- 
plies that  will,  with  proper  economy,  carry 
us  through  without  hunger. 

The  farmer,  therefore,  is  face  to  face  with 
this  immediate  problem:  How  can  he  con- 
tinue to  produce  wheat  at  its  present  high 
cost  of  production  and  hold  his  business  to- 
gether in  the  event  of  the  early  coming  of 
peace  and  the  release  of  the  world  shipping 
to  go  after  the  stored-up  supplies  of  India 
and  Australia?  Immediately  those  supplies 
become  available  wheat  is  inevitably  going 
to  crash  in  value  on  the  world  markets  to  a 
point  lower  than  it  has  dipped  for  a  con- 
siderable* number  of  years. 

The  farmer  is  between  two  fires,  he  is 
under  the  obligation  as  a  citizen  and  a 
patriot  to  produce  the  maximum  amount  of 
wheat  of  which  his  acres  are  capable  in 
order  that  if  the  war  continues,  as  it  may 
well  do,  there  shall  be  no  possible  shortage 
of  bread  supply  for  America  and  her  Allies, 
and  to  do  this  and  to  remain  in  business  dur- 
ing a  term  of  years  he  must  secure  for  that 
wheat  a  minimum  price  which  will  give  him, 
not  the  average  cost  of  production,  but 
something  over,  so  that  lands  capable  of 
producing  say  an  average  of  ten  bushels  per 
acre  will  justify  the  planting  to  wheat,  for 
without  their  use  the  acreage  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  the  world  cannot  be  secured. 

$2.50  A   BUSHEL  AS   A   XECESSARY   MIXIMUM 

With  an  average  war-time  cost  of  $25  per 
acre  the  grower  of  ten  bushels  of  wheat  must 


realize  not  less  than  $2.50  per  bushel  for 
his  crop  simply  in  order  to  ''break  even," 
and  if  he  cannot  break  even  the  ultimate 
situation  may  as  well  be  faced ;  the  wheat 
growling  area  will  contract  and  the  nation 
will  not  maintain  that  volume  of  production 
essential  to  victory.  The  wheat  farmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  must  consider  the  arrival  of 
peace  with  grave  personal  concern  unless  the 
Government  contracts  with  him  as  with  the 
manufacturers  of  other  war  munitions  for 
the  delivery  of  his  products  at  a  price  justi- 
fied by  their  cost  of  production.  In  other 
words,  he  must  have  a  minimum  price  which 
will  allow  the  low-yielding  lands  to  come 
into  use  even  though  the  high-yielding  lands 
thereby  apparently  profit  beyond  reason. 
The  $2.50  price  would  mean  to  the  average 
consumer  with  a  family  of  five  an  advance  of 
$10  per  year  in  living  cost  and  would  enable 
the  farmer  to  cover  his  cost  of  production, 
as  a  business  man  should  and  must. 

It  will  be  urged  that  this  would  permit 
exorbitant  profits  on  the  part  of  many  farm- 
ers. Ciranted.  The  answer  is  simple.  1  he 
farmer's  income  is  neither  hidden  nor  can 
it  be  hidden.  The  record  of  his  grain  yield 
is  available  and  an  excess  profits  tax  can  be 
lodged  against  his  business  if  it  shows  an 
undue  profit. 

The  recent  price-fixing  action  of  the  Gov- 
iMriment  modifies  but  does  not  meet  the  situ- 
ation. A  minimum  price  guarantee  that  op- 
erates toward  the  farmer  as  a  maximum  price 
must  be  high  enough  to  bring  low-producing 
acres  into  production,  or  it  loses  its  force  as 
a  stimulant  to  increase  of  acreage.  The 
guaranteed  price  came  too  late  to  add  to  the 
winter  wheat  acreage,  and  the  promise  of  a 
cost-of-production  investigation  next  spring, 
together  with  a  possible  price  readjustment, 
will  become  performance  too  late  to  stimu- 
late spring  wheat  production. 

This  investigation  shoidd  be  set  in  motion 
at  once.  To  affect  production,  price  readjust- 
ment should  precede  and  not  follow  the  sow- 
ing of  the  springrwheat  crop. 

Action,  if  we  are  wise,  should  not  stop 
there,  but  consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  a  definite  wheat  program  for  1920  and  '21. 
During  the  past  and  the  present  crop  season 
the  wheat  farmer  has  taken  tremendous  risks 
and  the  sooner  the  fact  is  realized  and  those 
risks  are  mitigated  for  the  future  the  safer 
our  basic  industry  of  agriculture  will  be  and 
the  more  easih'  it  can  be  readjusted  to  nor- 
mal conditions  when  the  w  ar  ends  and  world- 
wide shipping  of  food  products  is  resumed. 


HOW  THE  SUGAR  BOWL  IS 

KEPT  FULL 
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On  and  after  August  i,  and  until  fujther  orders, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  ivill  be  restricted  to 
fivo  pounds  per  month  per  individual. 

UNCLE  Sam  evidently  meant  business 
when  he  sent  this  order,  in  the  early 
part  of  July,  1918,  to  his  hundred  million 
nephews  and  nieces.  The  sugar  problem 
was  fast  getting  beyond  the  stage  of  being 
merely  "funny" — it  was  interfering  seriously 
with  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  and  one 
different  articles.  For  large  quantities  of 
refined  sugar,  be  it  understood,  are  con- 
sumed by  glycerine  manufacturing,  patent 
medicines,  glue  manufacture,  dental  prepara- 
tions, the  making  of  explosives,  insecticides, 
ant  poisons,  drugs,  mince  meats,  and  rollers 
for  printing  presses ! 

So  much  for  its  industrial  consumption. 

Besides — it  stands  on  the  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner  tables  of  20,000,000  American 
homes,  and  in  every  restaurant,  lunchroom 
cofiFee-house,  hotel,  barroom  and  drugstore  in 
the  United  States. 

In  the  form  of  candy  and  ice-cream  it 
goes  down  the  throats  of  at  least  50,000,000 
Americans  with  discouraging  regularity,  at 
exceedingly  short  intervals,  in  quantities  that 
fairly  stagger  the  imagination. 

In  addition  there  must  be  mentioned  the 
millions  of  pounds  which  are  consumed  in 
making  cakes  and  pastry  in  the  homes,  in 
hotels  and  bakeries  on  land,  and  in  the  ships 
on  the  sea. 

Uncle  Sam's  sugar  bowl  is  filled  and  emp- 
tied every  day  in  the  year  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  2 T, 000,000  pounds/  Twenty-one  mil- 
lion pounds  of  refined  sugar  are  needed  ever}' 
twenty-four  hours  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple supplied — according  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  them  previous  to  the  great  war. 

And  as  the  filling  of  this  gigantic  bowl 
cannot  possibly  be  hurried  at  the  present 
time,  there  //lust  be  a  slowing  up  of  the  emp- 
tying process — otherwise  there  will  come  a 
day  when  the  great  sugar  bowl  will  be  enipt\- 
and  no  supplies  in  sight  from  which  to  fill  it. 


WHERE    OUR    SUGAR    COMES    FROM 

Every  day  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, two  or  more  steamers  drop  anchor  in 
"an  American  port,"  loaded  to  the  limit  with 
"raw"  sugar.  Yellow  and  brown  sugars  of 
sticky,  messy  appearance,  and  varying  de- 
grees of  "impurity"  come  from  every  sugar- 
producing  country  on  the  Western  continent 
and  the  Far  East,  to  be  refined  in  the  huge 
establishments  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  distributed  all 
over  the  country  as  "granulated,"  "lump," 
"powdered"  and  "cube"  sugar.  Each  steamer 
carries,  on  an  average,  about  six  hours' 
supply  for  Uncle  Sam's  sugar  bowl — which 
means  that  there's  enough  raw  sugar  com- 
ing in  during  the  months  between  April  and 
August,  preventing  a  real  famine  at  that 
time.  But^hitches  are  developing  in  this 
theoretically  perfect  arrangement,  and  the 
regularity  of  arrivals  is  disturbed.  Ships  are 
rather  scarce;  crews  are  difficult  to  get,  and 
freight  charges  are  mounting  higher  and 
higher.  Occasionally  one  of  the  Kaiser's 
sea-wolves  happens  along  and  calmly  sends 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  a  mere  trifle  of 
25,000,000  pounds  in  a  single  week — to  make 
life  sweeter  for  the  fishes,  evidently. 

More  than  four  million  tons  of  raw  sugar 
— representing  about  7,900,000,000  pounds 
of  refined  sugar — are  brought  from  the  va- 
rious tropical  and  sub-tropical  sugar-growing 
countries  to  the  United  States  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Let  us  look  over  the  list  of  our 
sugar  friends,  and  their  contributions  to  the 
big  bowl : 

Fiscal  Year  1916/17 

Cuba     2,334,549  tons 

Porto   Rico    488,689      " 

Hayti   and   San   Domingo         59,104      " 

Hawaii     581,303      " 

All  other  countries 376,000      " 

3,839.645   tons 

In    addition    to   these   officially   listed    and 
t.ibulatcd      shipments,      there      are      varying , 
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amounts  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  which 
come  from  Mexico  and  Canada,  bringing  the 
total  to  the  4,000,000-ton  mark.  The  actual 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
between  January  1  and  December  31,  1917, 
was  7,908,374,000  pounds,  or  almost  ex- 
actly the  total  importation  of  sugar  from 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines— leaving  nothing  for  export  to  our 
Allies.  In  order  to  supply  them,  we  must 
draw  upon  the  domestic'  sugar  industry  of 
this  country,  represented  (in  1917)  by  303,- 
900  tons  of  cane  sugar  from  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  820,657  tons  of  beet  sugar — a  to- 
tal domestic  crop  of  2,249,114,000  pounds. 

This  seems  amply  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  them,  \\  ithout  restricting  the  use  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States — provided  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  happens  to  interfere  with 
the  smooth  running  of  this  program. 

If,  for  instance,  no  ships  are  sunk,  either 
going  for  or  coming  back  with  sugar ;  no 
plantations  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and 
the  Philippines  decide  to  quit  growing  sugar, 
or  quit  shipping  it  to  America ;  no  beet 
grower  in  the  West  becomes  discouraged  be- 
cause continued  drought,  or  too  much  rain 
and  not  enough  sunshine,  spoiled  his  entire 
acreage  last  year ;  no  Louisiana  planter  de- 
cides, after  years  of  hard  timevS,  that  rice 
pays  better  than  sugar-cane,  and  goes  in  for 
rice  culture ;  no  labor  troubles  of  any  kind 
interfere  with  the  growing  and  maimfactur- 
ing  of  sugar  abroad  and  its  refining  here ;  no 
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ships  are  withdrawn  by  the  Government 
from  the  sugar-carrying  trade  for  other 
work ;  no  devastating  fungi  attack  the  cane 
and  beet  fields — as  they  have  done  many  a 
time  in  the  past — if  none  of  these  things  hap- 
pens, we  can  continue  to  eat  sugar  in  the 
same  quantity  that  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  during  the  past  five  years,  for  the 
supply  will  just  about  fill  that  gigantic  bowl 
of  Uncle  Sam  every  morning  with  21,000,- 
000  pounds  for  domestic  use.  It  will  do  that 
and  not  a  whit  more.  If  we  want  to  ship 
larger  quantities  to  our  Allies,  we'll  have 
to  eat  less  ourselves. 

If  any  one  of  the  many  eventualities  listed 
above  should  take  place  in  the  next  few 
months,  our  supply  would  be  cut  down,  and 
we  should  have  to  reduce  our  consumption 
at  the  same  ratio.  We  had  just  enough  re- 
fined sugar  to  go  around,  before  we  entered 
the  war;  now  he  have  not!  For  France  alone 
has  lost  more  than  200  sugar  factories  in 
the  war  zone;  Belgium  and  Italy  have  suf- 
fered considerably  in  their  sugar  industries; 
Russia's  great  sugar-manufacturing  business 
has  been  swallowed  completely  by  Germany, 
with  nearly  300  factories  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory; and  England's  great  supply  from 
the  Far  East  has  been  seriously  incon- 
venienced by  the  depredations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic submarines  in  the  Mediterranean. 

More  than  3,000,000  tons— six  billion 
pounds — of  sugar  is  waiting  for  ships  to 
carry  it  from  Java  to  Europe  or  America 
for  refining  •  great  refineries 
in  the  Far  l^ast  have  been 
compelled  to  shut  down  their 
plants,  because  of  lack  of 
ships  for  bringing  the  raw 
sugar  from  Java  across  a 
thousand  miles  of  water.  In 
tlie  sugar  industry,  as  in 
man>-  other  fields  of  modern 
manufacturing,  the  final  an- 
swer is:  SHIPS  and  MORE 
SHIPS!  An(\  until  we  get 
more  ships,  to  increase  our 
own  supply  of  sugar,  we 
nuist  transfer  to  our  Allies 
some  of  the  sugar  that  used 
to  go  into  unnecessary  things. 
Sugar  is  to-day  a  most  essen- 
tial food  product;  its  value 
as  a  heating  element  for  tired 
and  cold  soldiers  is  highly 
appreciated  by  medical  men; 
sugar  rations  are  doled  out 
to  men  on  long  marches  in 
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cold  weather;  millions  of 
pounds  of  the  grosser  vege- 
tables and  fruits  would  be 
uneatable  without  a  generous 
addition  of  sugar.  The  ar- 
mies in  France  need  sugar — 
and  we  must  send  it! 

HOW    SUGAR    IS    MADE 

The  latest  encyclopedia, 
usually,  is  out  of  date,  when 
it  comes  to  modern  factory 
practices,  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  "of  its  readers.  School 
books  which  profess  to  teach 
the  manufacture  of  sugar 
should  be  revised  every  few 
years,  for  there  is  hardly  any 
industrial  operation  connect- 
ed with  the  supply  of  food 
to  the  people  which  has 
undergone  so  many  radical  improvements  as 
the  making  of  sugar  from  plants.  The  aver- 
age American  believes,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  all  sugar  in  the 
world  comes  from  *'sugar-cane"  —  growing 
everywhere  in  the  tropics,  just  waiting  for 
men  to  come  and  cut  it  do\\n.  But  what  are 
the  facts? 

The  world's  total  production  of  sugar  in 
1917  was  in  round  figures  18,000,000  tons. 
Only  12,500,000  tons  of  this  comes  from 
cane,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  cane-sugar 
production  is  consumed  in  the  tropics.  Less 
than  6,000,000  tons  are  refined  for  consump- 
tion in  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  Canada,  and 
the  United  States. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  beets  in 
1914-15  was  9,000,000  tons,  but  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  war  in  the  beet-sugar-pro- 
ducing countries  of  Europe  dropped  to 
6,000,000  tons  in  1917.  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Austria  are  the  three  greatest  beet-sugar- 
producing  countries,  making  together  4,000,- 
000  tons  (1917);  their  production  in  1914 
was  6,800,000  tons.  As  far  as  all  the  coun- 
tries in  the  temperate  zones  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  beet-sugar  con- 
sumption exceeds  that  of  cane  sugar. 

FROM    THF-:    HKET    TO    THK    TABLH 

J  he  history  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in 
Europe  is  too  long  to  be  told  here.  A  sci- 
entist in  Napoleon's  time  discovered  that 
beets  contained  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 
By  careful  breeding,  selection  of  seed,  fer- 
tilization and  cultivation,  the  percentage  of 
"sweetness,"    or,    as    the    scientist    calls    it, 
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"sucrose,"  was  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  5  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent.  The  average  American  beet  of 
to-day  contains  about  15  per  cent,  of  sugar — 
which  means,  in  other  words,  that  a  ton  of 
beets,  grown  on  a  Western  farm,  should  the- 
oretically furnish  about  300  pounds  of  re- 
fined sugar.  Of  course,  in  actual  farming 
practice,  the  yield  of  sugar  is  not  quite  so 
large,  because  of  insufficient  care  given  to 
the  beets  during  the  growing  season.  An 
acre  of  good  beet  land  supports  from  twelve 
to  twenty  tons  of  beets,  depending  on  the 
weather,  the  labor  conditions,  and  the  amount 
of  fertilizer  used  in  the  spring.  These  four- 
teen tons  (a  good  average)  of  beets  from  an 
acre  would  produce,  in  practical  operation, 
3600  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

Early  in  April,  throughout  the  Western 
and  Middle-Western  States,  farmers  are 
planting  beet  seed  in  rows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  Each  "seed"  is  really  five  seeds 
in  a  single  shell — and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  problems  of  nature  to  separate  these 
seeds  without  destroying  their  virility.  It 
has  been  accomplished  on  a  small  scale,  but 
the  general  practice  is  still  to  plant  the  whole 
"five-seed"  shell,  and  later,  when  the  seeds 
have  sprouted  and  grown  to  a  height  of  six 
or  seven  inches,  to  "thin"  the  field  of  beets 
by  removing  the  superfluous  four  \(iung 
plants  and  lea\  ing  hut  one  in  each  hole,  liie 
proper  time  and  care  in  "thinning"  the  beets 
has  an  imi^ortant  iriHuence  on  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  the   roots  late   in   the  fall. 

In  September — the  exact  date  depending 
upon  the  weather  during  August — the  beets 
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have  reached  their  maturity  and  are  ready 
for  the  harvest.  They  are  "topped"  and  the 
foliage,  or  "tops,"  is  fed  to  cattle  or  placed 
in  silos  for  future  use  in  cattle-feeding. 

The  roots  are  dug  up,  loaded  into  wagons, 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  sugar  factory. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  said  here  that 
beet  farms  can  only  be  operated  profitably  in 
the  vicinity  of  beet-sugar  factories;  that  in 
practically  every  case  the  factory  manage- 
ment is  interested  in  the  planting  and  har- 
vesting of  the  beets,  aiding  the  farmers  finan- 
cially and  \\  irh  expert  advice. 

As  soon  as  the  beets  reach  the  factory 
they  are  dumped  into  water  flumes,  in  which 
a  strong  How  of  cold,  clean  water  carries 
them  along  into  the  factory,  washing  them 
thoroughly  during  the  journey.  Depressions 
in  the  Hume  at  short  intervals  take  care  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  which  have  adhered  to 
the  roots  and  are  washed  off. 

Once  within  the  factory  a  giant  wheel, 
fitted  with  big  buckets  having  perforated 
sides  and  bottoms,  picks  the  beets  from  the 
flume  and  gives  them  a  rough  second  wash- 
ing, dumping  them  finally  into  a  huge  tank, 
in  which  the\    receive  a  final  washing. 

The  clean  beets  now  pass  onto  a  wooden 
conveyor,  w  hich  carries  them  to  the  top  Hoor 
of  the  factory  and  here  the>  enter  the  in- 
tricate machinery,  which,  by  the  time  the 
ground  floor  is  reached,  has  transformed  the 
dirty  roots  from  the  field  into  clean  wln'te 
crystals  of  refined  sugar,  ready  to  be  served 
at  the  table. 

From  the  conveyor,  the  beets  are  dropped 


into  an  automatic  weighing  machine,  which 
records  the  amount  of  beets  passing  through 
the  factory.  From  the  weighing  machine 
the  beets  pass  to  the  "slicer,"  in  which  disks 
with  razor  edges  gouge  into  the  beets  and 
cut  out  V-shaped  pieces,  which  are  called,  in 
the  language  of  the  sugar  industry,  ''cosettes." 
These  cosettes  drop  through  the  lower  open- 
ing of  the  slicers  into  an  intricate  mass  of 
pipes  and  cells,  known  as  the  "diffusion  bat- 
tery." These  diffusion  batteries  contain 
usually  a  dozen  cells  each,  interconnected  by 
pipes  and  valves. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  cells  has  been  filled 
with  cosettes  coming  from  the  slicers,  it  is 
closed  tight  and  a  supply  of  lukewarm  wa- 
ter is  sent  through  it.  This  water  dissolves 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  beet  slicings  and 
takes  it  along  to  the  next  cell.  Here  the 
sugar  of  the  fresh  batch  of  beet  slicings  is 
added  to  that  of  the  first  and  its  "sweetness" 
is  enriched.  Gradually  all  the  water  has 
passed  in  succession  through  the  twelve 
cells,  and  as  there  is  an  arrangement  of 
heaters  between  the  cells  it  has  finally 
reached  a  temperature  of  about  135  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  warm  "water" — which 
now  is  really  a  sugar  "juice" — is  pumped  to 
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a   stirring   tank,    in   which    milk   of    lime    is 
added. 

The  layman  should  be  told  here  why  this 
*'limemilk"  is  put  in.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  sugar  crystallize  from  a  "raw  juice," 
because  there  are  some  chemical  elements 
which  try  to  prevent  the  forming  of  crystals. 
The  milk  of  lime  tends  to  precipitate  these 
foreign  substances  and  the  excess  of  lime  in 
the  solution  is  neutralized  and  also  precipi- 
tated by  blowing  carbon  dioxide  gas  through 
the  juice.  This  process  is  called  ''carbonntion." 

The  juice,  of  course,  now  must  be  filtered, 
to  free  it  from  the  impurities  which  were 
precipitated  in  the  carbonation  tank.  Huge 
filter  presses  take  care  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  and,  not  satisfied  with  a  single  opera- 
tion, the  carbonation  and  filtering  processes 
are  repeated.  When  the  "juice"  comes  from 
the  final  filtration  machine,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  almost  colorless.  It  undergoes  a 
third  treatment,  with  carbon  dioxide  and  sul- 
phurous gas,  which  latter  aids  in  the  final 
purification. 

The  sugar  "juice"  is  now  ready  for  "boil- 
ing." Right  here  let  it  be  understood  that 
sugar  juice  or  syrup  cannot  be  boiled  over  an 
open  fire,  or  in  an  open  pan,  without  turning 
to  caramel.  It  must  be  boiled  in  a  "vacuum" 
— and  sugar  juice,  in  a  vacuum,  will  boil 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  The  boiling  of  the  juice  in  the 
'Vacuum  pans"  results  m  the  evaporation  of 
some  of  the  water,  and  the  juice  becomes 
thicker  and  thicker.  The  thick  ji^ice  is  then 
pumped  through  sand  filters  and  into  a  second 
set  of  vacuum  pans,  in  which  it  is  boiled 
down  to  sugar  crystals.  One  of  these  "pans" 
will  take  care  of  something  like  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  at  a  single  filling. 

In  this  second  set  of  vacuum  pans  sugar 
crystals  are  formed.  1  he  sugar  syrup,  in 
the  course  of  the  boiling,  has  taken  on  a 
yellow  color  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating operations,  when  this  brownish-yellow, 
sticky  mass,  in  a  few  moments  becomes  a 
solidly  packed  layer  of  pure  white  crystals 
of  refined  sugar. 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  when  a  wet 
object  is  spun  around  rapidly  it  throws  off 
the  water  and  becomes  dry.  The  centri- 
fugal force  m  a  rapidly  revolving  mass  throws 
the  moisture  in  all  directions.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  secret  of  the  sugar  centrifugal. 

The  ccntriftn/al  in  a  sugar  factory  con- 
sists of  a  basket,  with  fine  mesh  sides,  set 
inside  a  drum.  ^Fhe  sugar  mass,  witli  its 
yellow  syrup,  is  placed  in  the  basket  and  the 
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whole  drum  is  set  in  motion.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  speed  reaches  more  than  a  thou- 
sand revolutions  per  minute,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  syrup  is  thrown  through  the 
fine  screen  against  the  walls  of  the  drum, 
whence  it  is  led  to  the  syrup  pans.  Inside 
the  basket  nothing  remains  but  a  glistening 
mass  of  pure  white  sugar,  slightly  damp,  it 
is  true,  but  absolutely  pure. 

Of  course  there  is  just  a  little  syrup  still 
clinging  to  the  crystals,  and  this  is  washed 
ofi  with  a  thin  syrup,  made  of  a  solution  of 
previously  refined  sugar.  Then  it  is  sprayed 
for  a  few  moments  with  filtered  cold  water 
and  spun  around  for  a  half  a  minute  longer. 
The  syrup  thrown  off  from  the  centrifugals 
is  returned  to  vacuum  pans,  mixed  witli 
fresh  "juice"  and  subjected  to  a  second  boil- 
ing for  crystallization. 

The  white  sugar  crystals,  damp  and  hot. 
are  now  sent  on  their  last  journey  through 
machinery,  before  being  packed.  They  are 
dumped  on  conveyors  direct  from  the  cen- 
trifugals and  carried  to  the  revolving  drying 
drums,  in  which  they  are  forced  against  a 
current  of  hot  air.  From  the  drying  drums 
the  sugar  spouts  into  the  cooling  drums, 
where  a  current  of  cold  dr\  air  is  sent 
through  the  tumbling  crystals. 

From  the  moment  that  the  dirt\  beets 
were  thrown  from  the  wagons  into  the 
water  flumes  leading  into  the  factory,  not  a 
single  hnnd  has  touchctl  litlur  tlicnt  or  tlu 
sugar!      The  entire  process,  from  slicing  the 
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beets  until  the  final  drying  and  cooling^  is 
carried  on  by  machinery. 

The  refined,  dry  sugar  is  now  graded  ac- 
cording to  size  of  crystals,  by  means  of  wire 
screens  of  varying  mesh.  From  these  separ- 
ators the  sugar  is  led  to  packing  machines 
which  feed  automatically  the  various  bags, 
packages,  barrels  and  boxes  sold  to  the  public 
throughout  the  coutry. 

Oh,  >  es !  There  is  the  mystery  of  pow- 
dered sugar — a  new  type  of  sugar  which  our 
grandparents  had  never  heard  of.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  grinding  of  the  refined  crystals 
and  by  sifting  this  powdered  sugar  through 
silk  bolting  cloth. 

And  "cube  sugar"  ?  Well,  that's  made 
by  putting  the  damp  sugar  from  the  centri- 
fugals, after  washing,  on  a  bronze  cylinder 
which  has  square  spaces  stamped  in  its  sur- 
face. The  sugar  is  packed  in  these  spaces, 
and  the  molded  cubes  sent  to  drying  '^ovens'' 
until  they  become  very  hard. 

IN'    THE    CAXE    FIELDS 

More  than  a  thousand  years  before  Christ 
sugar  cane  was  known  in  India,  and  the 
natives  crushed  the  cane  and  drank  the  sap 
or  "juice"  raw.  For  hundreds  of  years  no 
one  ever  attempted  to  improve  on  it.  But 
about  the  time  of  Solon,  an  inquisitive  Hindu 
tried  boiling  it.  AVhen  the  juice  was  partly 
evaporated,  yellowish  crystals  of  siigur 
formed  in  the  pan — the  beginning  of  an  in- 
dustry which  every  year  produces  twenty-five 
billion  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 

Sugar  cane  looks  something  like  bamboo 
and  grows  from  six  to  thirty  feet  high.  Its 
sap  contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  in  pure  "sucrose."  At  harvest  time — 
early  '\\\  the  spring,  the  natives  are  sent  into 
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the  field  with  large,  broad-bladed  knives 
{machetes)  for  stripping  the  leaves  from  the 
stalks,  and  cutting  the  long  stalks  into 
lengths  of  four  to  six  feet.  These  stalks  are 
loaded  onto  ox-carts  and  brought  to  the 
central — the  sugar  "mill." 

Arrived  at  the  crushers,  the  cane  is  picked 
up  by  a  huge  claw-bucket  and  dropped  into 
the  hoppers  leading  to  the 'crushing  rollers. 
Under  great  pressure  the  juice  is  squeezed 
from  the  cane  and  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, similar  to  that  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  beet  sugar  production.  The  fibrous 
mass  of  cane,  which  has  been  deprived  of  all 
the  sweet  juice,  is  dropped  on  conveyors 
direct  from  the  crushers  and  carried  to  the 
boiler  room,  where  it  is  burned  up  as  fuel. 
The  "raw"  sugar,  obtained  by  direct  crys- 
tallization from  the  concentrated  raw  juice, 
is  a  moist,  brownish  product  of  not  exactly 
inviting  aspect.  It  is  packed  in  bags,  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  "refineries" — most  of 
which  (for  United  States  consumption)  are 
located  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  between 
Boston  and  Baltimore. 

In  these  refineries  the  brown,  damp  raw 
sugar  is  first  mixed  with  pure  cold  water  and 
placed  in  huge  centrifugals,  of  a  type  similar 
to  those  described  in  the  beet-sugar  process. 
The  water,  thrown  off  at  high  speed  from  the 
sugar  crystals,  takes  with  it  most  of  the 
mechanical  impurities  adhering  to  the 
crystals.  It  does  not  refine  the  crystals 
themselves,  but  simply  washes  them  on  the 
outside.  The  impurities,  which  of  course 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  sugar  in 
solution,  are  called  ^'molasses.'' 

The  sugar  crystals  are  now  led  into  big 
vats  containing  carefully  measured  quantities 
of  warm  water,  which  dissolves  them.  Air 
currents  forced  through  the 
bottom  of  the  vats  keep  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  and 
an  examination  at  this  mo- 
ment would  show  a  yellow- 
ish liquor  of  sluggish  beha- 
vior, in  which  myriads  of 
small  particles  float  around. 
To  remove  these  impuri- 
ties the  liquid  passes  through 
a  series  of  plain  bag  filters 
of  cotton.  When  it  emerges 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fil- 
ters it  is  light  yellow  and 
perfectly  clear.  So  clear,  in 
fact,  that  the  layman  would 
almost  believe  the  refining 
process  to  be  finished.     How- 
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CRUSHING  MACHINE  IN  OPERATION  AT  A  CANE-SUGAR  MILL 

(The  sugar  cane  enters  through  the  chute  at  the  top,  in  the  rear.    The  juice  squeezed  from  the  cane  may  be  seen  in 
the  foreground,  where  it  drops  to  evaporating  machines  on  the  floor  below) 
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ever,  while  the  insoluble  impurities — such 
as  dust  and  sand  and  similar  particles — may 
have  been  removed,  the  syrup  still  contains 
impurities  of  the  soluble  kind.  The  turning 
of  the  yellow  syrup  into  a  pure  white  sugar 
solution  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  times. 

For  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
peculiar  kind  of  filtration  material.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  no  material  had  been  found 
satisfactory  except  "bone  black"  or  char — 
as  it  is  known  in  the  industry.  Filters  lined 
with  bone  black  accomplish  the  miracle  ; 
they  pick  out  and  retain  everything  that  is 
not  sugar  from  the  syrup.  All  sorts  of 
impurities  dissolved  in  the  juice,  the  yellow 
coloring  matter  from  the  cane  and  vegetable 
salts  which  were  extracted  from  the  cane 
juice — all  are  caught  and  held  fast  by  the 
fhar  filters. 

The  refined  syrup  coming  from  the  char 
filters  passes  into  vacuum  crystallizing  pans 
of  copper  in  which  the  mass  is  heated  to 
about  160  degrees  F.  When  crystals  begin 
to  form,  the  syrup  with  its  sugar  crystals 
(the  whole  mass  is  called  nuujnui  by  sugar 
men)  is  dropped  into  crystallizing  vats.  From 
the  vats  it  goes  into  the  centrifugal  machines, 
described  in  the  beet  sugar  part  of  this 
article,  where  the  yellow  syrup  is  thrown 
ofiF  and  the  white  crystals  remain  in  the 
baskets.     It  is  then  dried,  cooled,  and  packed. 

There  is  one  important  point  of  difference 
between  the  cane-sugar  centrifugal  syrup 
and  that  from  beet  sugar.     The  cane  syrup 
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is  a  delightfully  tasting  table  syrup  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  very  popular.  The  syrup 
from  the  beet  sugar  centrifugals  is  sent  back 
through  the  factory  to  get  the  last  crystal  of 
sugar  out  of  it  before  it  is  thrown  on  the 
fields  as  a  fertilizer,  or  fed  to  stock.  It  is 
absolutely  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  reason  for  this  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  ''impurities"  contained  in 
both  cane  and  beet.  In  sugar  cane  these 
impurities  amount  to  anywhere  from  15  to 
20  per  cent. ;  in  beet  sugar  they  are  less  than 
5  per  cent.  But — the  impurities  in  the  beet 
are  peculiarly  bitter ;  they  contain  salts  of 
highly  disagreeable  taste,  and  even  such  a 
small  quantity  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
is  easily  discernible  in  the  sugar.  The  im- 
purities of  cane  sugar,  being  of  a  rather 
pleasant  taste,  do  not  interfere  WMth  the  use 
of  the  syrup  and  molasses  for  table  use  and 
cooking;  in  fact,  correctly  speaking,  mo- 
lasses are  mostly  "impurities"  of  the  sugar. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  American 
beet-sugar  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
our  manufacturers  did  not  have  the  experi- 
ence they  now  have,  slight  impurities  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  finished  product, 
with  the  result  that  a  great  many  people  to 
this  day  think  they  can  distinguish  between 
beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar.  This  is  merely 
imagination.  Refined  beet  sugar  is  as  clean, 
as  pure,  and  as  wholesome  as  the  best  refined 
cane  sugar  ever  made. 

Will  America  learn  to  grow  the  sugar 
it  needs  on  its  great  AVestern  fields? 


ARE  COTTON  FARMERS 
PROFITEERING? 


BY  CLARENCE   POE 

(Editor   The  Progress'we  Farmer,  Raleigh,   N.   C. ) 

I  So  many  comments  are  heard  and  read  on  the  immunity  of  the  Southern  cotton  growers  from 
price  fixing  and  from  special  taxes  on  their  product  that  it  is  important  to  have  the  facts  as  seen 
hy  the  Southern  planters  themselves.  No  one  is  better  informed  than  Mr.  Poe  on  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  Southern  .States  or   in   closer  sympathy  with  their  best  development. — The   Editor.] 


THY.  newspapers  report  a  Pennsylvania 
Member  of  Congress  as  seriously  fight- 
ing to  put  a  tax  of  $3  a  bale  on  cotton.  All 
over  the  North  and  West,  too,  one  finds 
newspapers  making  or  repeating  statements 
indicating  that  cotton  farmers  are  profiteer- 
ing and  that  the  Government  is  allowing 
them  to  profiteer. 

These  statements  are  usually  made,  I  am 
sure,  not  as  a  result  of  sectional  prejudice 
or  of  any  desire  to  mislead,  but  as  a  result 
of  actual  misunderstanding  of  conditions.  It 
seems  to  me  important,  therefore,  for  the 
nation  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 

Our  friends  in  the  North  and  West  see 
that  the  cotton  farmer  gets  unusually  large 
returns  per  acre,  but  forget  that  having  most 
laboriously  to  cultivate  every  stalk  by  hand 
and  pick  every  lock  by  hand,  the  acreage 
one  man  can  handle  is  surprisingly  small. 
Mr.  O.  J.  McConnell,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  worked  out 
some  striking  figures  bearing  on  this  point. 
He  shows  that  if  we  take  the  five  leading 
corn-growing  States,  the  five  leading  wheat- 
growing  States,  and  the  five  leading  cotton- 
growing  States,  the  average  farmer  in  the 
corn  belt  has  47.78  acres  in  corn,  the  aver- 
age farmer  In  the  wheat  belt  75.16  acres  In 
wheat,  while  the  average  cotton-belt  farmer 
— forced  to  grow  a  crop  requiring  hand  labor 
rather  than  machine  labor — cultivates  only 
19.82  acres  in  cotton.  The  result  Is  that 
while  cotton  in  1917  showed  much  greater 
increased  profits  per  acre  as  compared  with 
the  five  years  1912-16  than  corn  or  wheat, 
the  Increased  profits  per  farmer  were  as  fol- 
lows: For  wheat  farmer,  $1,000.38;  corn 
farmer,  $808.96;  cotton  farmer,  $452.80. 

Another  test  is  that  offered  in  figures  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Talt   Butler.      He  shows  that 
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the  farm  price  of  \\'heat  for  the  ten-year 
period  1907  to  1916,  inclusive,  was  96.2 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  present  price  2.28 
times  as  much.  The  farm  price  of  corn 
1907-16  was  61  cents  a  bushel,  and  is  now 
about  two  and  two-third  times  as  much. 
Now  the  farm  price  of  cotton  1907-16  was 

11.8  cents  a  pound.  Increase  that  price  by 
2.28 — the  increase  in  wheat  prices — and  it 
appears   that   cotton    should    normally    bring 

26.9  cents  a  pound.  Increase  it  two  and 
two-thirds — the  increase  in  corn  prices — and 
it  appears  that  cotton  should  normally  bring 
31  V^  cents  a  pound.  And  since  in  vast  areas 
the  1918  cotton  crop  has  been  ruined  by 
drought,  Is  it  not  fair  that  the  crop  should 
now  bring  somewhat  more  than  the  27  to  31 
cents  a  normal  crop  should  bring? 

Of  course,  the  Southern  farmer  Is  pros- 
perous. I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  Is.  But 
he  is  not  profiteering  on  cotton.  Cotton  is 
not  paying  bigger  profits  than  corn  or  wheat. 
But  the  Southern  farmer  is  prospering  be- 
cause he  is  learning  and  practising  diversifica- 
tion and  making  profits  on  other  crops  than 
cotton.  What  is  happening  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  of  increases 
In  acreage  and  yield  of  various  Southern 
crops  in  the  Cotton  Belt  In  1917  as  com- 
pared with  1909: 

Percentages  of  Irurrasc  KjiJ  o-ver  iQOg 

Increase,  Increase, 

Acreage.  Yield. 

Cotton    4  8 

Corn     28  47 

Wheat    143  162 

Oats    87  133 

Hay    105    .  109 

Potatoes     46  67 

Sweet    Potatoes 60  67 


SWEDEN  A  TRADE  RIVAL  OP 

GERMANY 


A  THOROUGH  revulsion  of  feeling 
has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
Sweden  towards  her  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous neighbor  to  the  south.  And  that  she  at 
last  realizes  the  advantage  and  the  desira- 
bility of  reaching  out  her  hand  for  a  hearty- 
clasp  of  understanding  with  America,  is  the 
opinion  of  Captain  Sten  Dehlgren,  general 
manager  of  Dagens  Nyheter  (The  Daily 
News),  Stockholm,  and  Dr.  Anton  Karl- 
gren,  its  managing  editor,  who  have  recently 
visited  this  country.  It  is  vital  for  Sweden, 
they  maintain,  to  consider  more  closely  her 
future  relations  with  the  United  States,  on 
which  country  she  so  largely  depends  for 
raw  material  for  her  industries.  The  cen- 
tury-old fear  of  Russia  which  induced  her 
now  evaporating  pro-Germanism,  as  well  as 
manifold  political  problems  at  home,  pre- 
vented a  clear  popular  insight  Into  the  ra- 
tionale of  America's  entry  into  the  war  and 
of  the  Allied  cause  in  general. 

Before  the  recent  commercial  agreement 
between  the  Entente  and  the  present  pro-Ally 
government  at  Stockholm  there  w^as  imminent 
a  compulsory  approach  to  Germany  as  the  one 
possible,  though  rather  doubtful,  source  of 
badly  needed  supplies,  especially  foodstuffs. 
But  the  Entente,  not  willing  to  allow 
Sweden  to  •  ally  herself  perforce  with  the 
Teutons,  granted  the  hitherto  disapproved 
passage  of  iron  ore  to  Germany,  w^hich  Ger- 
many insisted  upon  as  the  primary  condition 
for  the  safe-conduct  of  the  ships  carrying 
supplies  to  Sweden.  The  Swedes,  of  late 
certainly  distrustful  of  Germany's  policies 
toward  small  nations,  feel  that  the  agree- 
ment draws  them  Into  closer  sympathy  with 
the  Entente,  and  In  fact  welcome  it  as  a 
step  In  the  direction  of  unusual  prosperity, 
brought  about,  as  far  as  possible,  by  an 
eventual  Swedish,  rather  than  German,  mid- 
dlemanshlp  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
the  Russian  countries. 

Parts  of  the  harbors  of  Gothenburg  and 
Malmo  have  recently  been  constituted  free 
ports,  and  a  third — the  fourth  In  Scandi- 
navia, Copenhagen  having  been  a  free  port 
for  some    time — is    ncaring    completion    at 


Stockholm.  A  railroad  ferry  service  Is 
planned  between  Gothenburg  and  presumably 
Queensferry,  south  of  Edinburgh.  The 
desire  for  future  trade  competition  with 
Germany  Is  also  evident  on  the  contemplated 
construction  by  the  government  (which  owns 
the  railways)  of  a  new  trunk  line  connect- 
ing the  old  Gothenburg-Stockholm  rail  com- 
munications with  the  town  of  Kapellskar, 
west  of  the  Aland  Islands.  Ferry  service 
will  be  Included  between  Kapellskar  and  the 
Finnish    town   of    Hango,    directly   opposite. 

Thus  the  transfer  of  goods  to  northern 
Russia  will  be  greatly  facilitated,  for,  the 
channels  via  Denmark  are  in  places  too  shal- 
low to  admit  into  the  Baltic  Russian  ships 
of  considerable  displacement ;  and  then 
transportation  via  Sweden  and  Finland  will 
mean  far  greater  dispatch,  and  the  ferry 
system  will  make  possible  the  journey  of  rail- 
way cars  between  Siberia  and  England. 

Furthermore,  the  Swedish  salesman  Is  well 
aware  of  the  eager  post-bellum  market  In 
Russia  for  certain  goods  of  Swedish  manu- 
facture. Sweden  possesses,  for  example,  all 
the  water-power  and  ore  necessary  for  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  modern  farming 
implements,  the  Introduction  of  which  Is 
going  to  revolutionize  agriculture  in  Russia, 
and,  In  a  conversation  with  Captain  Dehl- 
gren, Henry  Ford  of  Detroit  mentioned  a 
project  of  building  a  great  tractor  factory 
somewhere  In  Sweden,  to  supply  Russian  and 
other  European  trade  with  tractor  machin- 
ery— at  far  less  cost  than  American  manu- 
facture  and    transatlantic   shipment   involve. 

Sweden's  prospects  are  brighter  than  for 
many  a  day.  She  may  well  be  content  witli 
her  choice  of  a  benevolent  attitude  toward 
the  Entente,  for  both  German  domination 
and  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  western 
powers  would  be  hard  to  remove  in  coming 
\  ears.  Irrespective  of  the  war's  -  outcome. 
I  heir  countrymen  see  more  fully  than  be- 
fore, assert  tlie  two  journalists,  the  genuine 
Interest  of  the  Allies  in  the  welfare  of  small 
states.  The  contrast  between  Germany's 
past  and  present  methods  of  drastic  subjuga- 
tion, and  America's  loft}    democratic  ideals. 
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and  England's  liberal  ways  toward  her  sub- 
ject peoples,  is  now  quite  evident  to  the 
Swedish  public.  Hand  in  hand  with  aver- 
sion for  Germany's  conduct  in  this  war  has 
gone  the  enactment  of  strict  laws  against  the 
smuggling  of  goods  across  the  Baltic.  And 
the  party  in  control  of  the  government — the 
radical  element — is  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Allied   cause   and   American   aims. 

Germany,  however,  is  not  looking  blandly 
on  while  Sweden  plans  to  become  a  com- 
mercial rival.  To  oppose  the  transportation 
enterprise  pictured  by  the  journalists  above 
mentioned,  Germany  is  already  getting 
under  wa>  a  "Polar^  Express"  line  into 
northern  Russia  via  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
Inasmuch  as  that  country  has  virtually  be- 
come a  German  vassal  state,  it  is  evident 
that  her  close  connection  by  rail  with  the 
Baltic  Provinces  now  suffering  Prussianiza- 
tion  is  highly  desirable  in  Pan-German  eyes 
for  general  reasons.  The  whole  trip  from 
Berlin  to  Reval  and  then  by  boat  to  Hel- 
singfors is  scheduled  to  take  around  thirty 
hours.  However,  a  railroad  ferry  between 
Reval  and  Helsingfors  is  at  present  un- 
thinkable, since  the   Finnish   tracks  have  the 


same  wide  gauge  as  the  Russian.  It  is  the 
same  wide  gauge  of  the  Swedish  tracks  that 
would  make  the  Kapellskar-Hango  ferry 
service  immediately  possible.  The  Finns, 
however,  propose  to  accommodate  the  Ger- 
man trains  by  narrowing  the  old  tracks  in- 
\()lved  and  building  new  ones.  Incidentally, 
two  new  steamship  lines  have  been  opened 
from  Reval  to  Stettin.  However,  the  Swedes 
are  maintaining  a  traffic  of  four  boats  a  week 
between  Stockholm  and  Petrograd. 

But  Swedish  international  raihvay  pro- 
jects are  not  confined  to  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea  regions.  Years  ago  Norway  con- 
ceded to  Sweden  the  use  of  the  port  of 
Narvik,  due  east  of  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
as  a  rail  terminus  for  her  importations  of 
ore  from  Spitzbergen.  Up  to  the  present 
the  Swedish  coal  mines  there  have  promised 
so  great  a  yield  of  excellent  coal  that  Sweden 
sees  herself  largely  independent  of  Germany 
in  the  matter  of  fuel.  But  Narvik  is  hun- 
dreds of  miles  out  of  the  w^ay;  and  there  is 
considerable  discussion  in  the  Swedish  press 
relative  to  negotiations  for  another  Arctic 
railroad  concession,  with  a  terminus  at  Bose- 
kop,  slightly  to  the  south  of  Hammerfest. 


THE  ENGLAND-SIBERIA  FREIGHT  FERRY;  SWEDISH  ROUTES  TO  SPITZBERGEN 

The   broken   lines  indicate  ferry  and  steamship  routes.      Those  cross-hatched   denote   railways.     As   is   evident,   the 

Bosekop  railway  will  necessitate  concessions  from  Finland) 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 
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NOTES    ON    AMERICAN    MAGAZINES 

AND    REVIEWS 


IN  an  article  entitled  "The  New  United 
States"  which  he  contributes  to  the  cur- 
rent (October)  number  of  the  Yale  Review 
Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  sketches 
some  of  the  remarkable  overturnings  and  re- 
adjustments in  government  that  have  come 
about  during  the  past  four  years.  He  makes  it 
clear  that  the  title  of  his  article  is  justified,  that 
the  United  States  is  indeed  a  new  country. 

In  the  same  review  K.  K.  Kawakami 
w^rites  on  "Japan's  Difficult  Position" ;  C. 
R.  Noyes  on  "Fallacies  of  War  Finance" ; 
E.  J.  Nourse  on  "The  Revolution  in  Farm- 
ing" ;  and  John  Galsworthy  on  "American 
and  Briton." 

Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  contributes  a 
scholarly  and  especially  well-informed  ar- 
ticle on  Rheims  Cathedral. 

In  the  North  American  Review  (Septem- 
ber) Charles  Johnston  gives  a  picture  of 
"Soviet  Russia" ;  Frederick  Green  writes  on 
"Social  Justice  and  Interstate  Commerce" ; 
Paul  Kester  on  "International  Legislative 
Representation";  Allen  Tucker  on  "Art  and 


the  War";  and  Edith  Franklin  Wyatt  on 
"Goethe:  Anti-Prussian." 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (September)  Ar- 
thur Henderson,  the  British  Labor  leader, 
in  a  letter  to  American  workers  urges  sup- 
port for  the  policy  of  international  concilia- 
tion. Vernon  Kellogg  in  the  same  maga- 
zine gives  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Charle- 
ville,  as  told  at  German  headquarters,  and 
among  other  war  articles  are:  "As  a  Signal 
Man  Saw  It,"  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman;  "An 
Italian  Interlude,"  by  Paton  MacGilvary; 
"Off  the  Dogger  Bank,"  by  an  officer  in  the 
British  Navy;  "Aerial  Tactics,"  by  Charles 
B.  Nordhoff,  and  "Students  of  the  Sea,"  by 
Joseph  Husband.  "Religion  in  War  Time" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  discussion  by 
William  Ernest  Hocking. 

Scribne/s  for  October  has  a  good  variety 
of  war  articles — "Battle  Photography,"  by 
William  Beebe;  "The  Rule  of  the  Red 
Guard,"  by  Miss  Meriel  Buchanan,  and 
"Italy  and  the  American  Red  Cross,"  by 
Alice  McKay  Kelly. 


THE  CZECHO-SLOVAKS  IN  RUSSIA 


A  LATE  number  of  La  Revue  de  Paris 
contains  a  detailed  article,  by  Jules 
Chapin,  on  a  subject  now  engaging  so  much 
attention — the  Czecho-Slovaks  ;  he  discusses, 
in  particular,  the  activity  of  their  army  in 
Russia.  Every  morning — says  the  writer — 
we  hear  of  their  capturing  this  or  that  town, 
or  of  some  audacious  exploit.  Czechs  of 
Austria  and  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  they  are 
deadly  foes  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  mean 
to  fight  it  at  all  hazards.  Unable  to  do  so 
in  Maximalist  Russia,  they  have  resolved  to 
gain  the  distant  port  in  Asia,  Vladivostok, 
in  order  to  join  the  armies  of  the  Entente 
\n  the  West. 


After  recounting  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  these  valiant  troops  in  seeking  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  Russian  brethren — re- 
pulsed as  they  were  by  the  Czar's  Ciovern- 
ment — the  A\riter  coming  down  to  the  latest 
events  says : 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  having  since  February, 
1918,  become  an  integrant  part  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak autonomous  army  of  France,  continued  to 
maintain  their  position  in  face  of  the  enemy. 
They  were  the  sole  remaining  military  organiza- 
tion of  the  former  powerful  Russian  Empire. 
I.enine  and  Trotzky.  who  were  so  successful  in 
dcmorali/ing  and  destroying  the  Russian  army, 
soon  took  umbrage  at  this  orderly  phalanx  and 
sought  to  disorganize   it,   likewise,   by   inciting  the 
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(5)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

CZECHOSLOVAKS  HOLDING  A  FIELD   MASS   BEFORE   GOING   INTO   BATTLE  AGAINST   THE  BOLSHEVIKI  IN  SIBERIA 

(Leaning  on   a  cane   is   General   l^ifderiche,   their   commander) 


soldiers  to  desert  and  join  the  'Red  Guard,"  etc. 
But  all  in  vain;  the  Czecho-Slovaks  remained 
faithful  to  their  vow.  The  Bolshevist  dictators 
then  excited  their  partisans  by  circulating  mali- 
cious falsehoods  about  them:  that  they  were  the 
unendurable  vestige  of  the  old  regime,  and  so  on. 
One  should  hear  from  those  recently  returned 
from  Russia  what  energy,  what  patience  these 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  exercised  in  enduring  all 
those  outrages,  in  escaping  the  dangers  of  Maxi- 
malist  anarchy. 

They  hoped,  despite  all,  that  Russia  would 
rouse  herself  and  reorganize.  The  pourparlers 
at  Brest-Litovsk  dissipated  that  hope.  Seeing 
that  they  could  expect  nothing  from  their  erring 
kindred,  they  decided  to  join  their  comrades  in 
France.  They  conferred  with  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment, which  promised  them  all  the  facilities 
for  the  transport  of  men  and  munitions  to  Vladi- 
vostok. 

The  exodus  across  Ukraine  was  long  and  diffi- 
cult. They  marched  continuously  from  February 
23  to  March  9,  and  entered  Kiev  triumphantly. 
The  last  ranks  of  Czecho-Slovaks  quit  Kiev  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  1,  and  in  the  evening 
the   CJermans  entered   the  town. 

The  enemy  marching  thus  on  the  heels  of  the 
Slavs,  encounters  were  inevitable.  A  regular 
pitched  battle  took  place  on  March  9  at  Bakh- 
match,  an  important  railroad  center,  about  125 
miles  from  Kiev.  The  battle  lasted  four  days. 
The  Ciermans  claimed  a  victory  but  were  in 
reality  defeated  with  henvv  losses  in  men  and 
munitions. 

Their  subsequent  retreat  was  not  accomplished, 
however,  without  obstacles.  They  plunged  from 
Scylla  into  Charybdis.  Freed  from  the  Ciermans, 
they  had  to — and  still  have  to — fight  against 
anarchy.  The  Republic  of  the  Soviets  is  not  a 
single  republic,  but  a  multitude  of  republics, 
Each  city,  in  some  parts  each  village,  has  its 
Soviet.  These  all-powerful  local  Soviets,  to 
whom  any  organized  body  represents  a  memory 
of  abhorred  Czardom,  made  the  march  of  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  a  veritable  Calvary.  Refused  now 
engines,  now  coal;  at  places,  cars;  while  nearly 
everywhere — not     in     Siberia     alone — thev     were 


commanded  to  disarm,  while  the  "Red  Ciuards," 
or,  even  worse,  armed  German  and  Mag- 
yar liberated  prisoners  were  sent  against  thein. 
Naturally,  this  constant  opposition  roused  their 
ill  will  against  the  Bolsheviki,  who  thus  openly 
proclaimed  themselves  their  enemies.  These 
Slavs,  then,  who  had  wished  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict Avith  the  Russians,  their  racial  kindred;  to 
remain  neutral  in  their  internal  affairs,  were  soon 
compelled  to  engage  in  a  number  of  combats, 
accounts  of  which  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 
Their  first  echelons,  increased  by  groups  of  Jugo- 
slavs, succeeded  in  seizing  the  main  points  of  the 
Trans-Siberian    Railway. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  not,  indeed,  op- 
posed by  the  Russian  people.  The  latter 
only  desire — as  a  Slovak  officer  assured  the 
writer — order  and  quiet;  finding  that  the 
Slav  troops  had  no  designs  upon  their  lives 
and  property  they  received  them  kindly. 
Thus,  in  European  as  in  Asiatic  Russia,  their 
retreat  is  hampered  only  by  the  Maximalists. 
The  number  of  Germans  and  Austrians 
launched  against  them  increases  daily,  oblig- 
ing them  to  guard  the  road  which  they  have 
conquered  but  cannot  use.  It  is  in  order  to 
escape  from  this  painful  situation  that  these 
Slavs,  become  our  allies,  appeal  to  the  En- 
tente. 

Fhey  do  not  demand,  as  some  insinuate,  that 
we  should  upset  one  Russian  regime  to  replace  it 
by  another.  They  themselves  have  always  re- 
fused, and  do  so  still,  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  Russia.  They  simply  ask  to  be  given 
aid  to  fight  against  execrated  (Germany,  and  to 
at  least  create  a  Czecho-Slovak  State,  free  and 
independent.  They  ask  that  they  be  permitted 
to  cooperate  in  the  realization  of  a  principle  so 
often  proclaimed  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky — that 
of  th^e  right  of  nations  to  dispose  of  themselves 
Is  that  to  be  adjudged  counter-revolutionary? 
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IS  BULGARIA  A  DEMOCRATIC  NATION? 


BULGARIANS  in  this  country  maintain 
that,  notwithstanding  Bulgaria's  alli- 
ance with  Germany  in  the  war,  their  nation 
is  essentially  democratic.  The  war,  so  far 
as  Bulgarians  are  concerned,  is  a  strictly  Bal- 
kan affair,  aiming  at  the  liberation  of  the 
Bulgarian  people.  This  view^  is  set  forth 
at  length  by  Professor  R.  A.  Tsanoff,  of  the 
Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Race  Develop- 
7// ew/  (Worcester,  Mass.).  '*He  w^ho  has 
crossed  swords  with  Prussian  militarism," 
says  this  writer,  ''need  not  oppose  Bulgaria 
so  long  as  Bulgaria's  alliance  with  Ger- 
many does  not  imply  her  subservience  to  the 
policies  of  Prussian  militarism  or  her  adop- 
tion of  its  policies." 

Professor  Tsanoff  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  lands  occupied  by  Bulgaria  to-day  arc 
racially  Bulgar,  and  it  is  his  contention  that 
Bulgaria,  instead  of  being  a  paw^n  in  the 
hands  of  Germanj'^,  is  fighting  to  realize  her 
own  destiny.  As  to  her  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  democratic  government,  this 
w^riter  refers  to  the  Bulgarian  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  press  and  public  assembly,  and 
religious  liberty. 

This  constitution  Bulgaria  has  maintained  and 
has  developed.  Bulgaria  has  no  nobility  or  caste 
system  of  any  sort.  Every  Bulgar  citizen  votes 
on  the  same  basis  as  every  other;  the  National 
Assembly  is  unicameral,  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  are  responsible  to  it.  The  Bulgarian 
electoral  system,  designed  to  insure  the  propor- 
tional representation  of  minorities,  is  a  recent 
step  ahead  in  democracy,  which  few  of  the  na- 
tions now  battling  to  save  democracy  have  at- 
tempted to  take.  The  character  of  this  system 
should  be  of  interest  to  advocates  of  truly  rep- 
resentative government  as  well  as  to  those  who 
would  acquaint  themselves  with  Bulgaria's  po- 
litical life. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  exercise  of  official 
pressure  at  the  polls,  the  Bulgarian  law  compels 
all  candidates  for  the  National  Assembly  holding 
public  office  to  resign  thein  positions.  Exception 
is  made  only  of  cabinet  members,  whose  port- 
folios cannot  be  left  vacant,  and  whose  tenure 
of  office  is  itself  presumably  subject  to  the  verdict 
of  the  elections.  Bulgaria  anticipates  the  dan- 
gers of  clericalism  and  army  rule  by  excluding 
all  priests  and  militaries  from  her  legislature. 
She  seeks  to  check  graft  by  making  it  impossible 
for  a  contractor  of  any  sort  to  sit  in  the  As- 
sembly. She  discourages  the  subordination  of 
national  to  local  interests  by  allowing  any 
eligible  citizen  to  place  his  candidacy  in  any  dis- 
trict. She  encourages  independent  voting  by  ad- 
mitting anv  eligible  citizen  to  candidacy  on  the 
signed     petition     of    ten     registered     voters.     And 


she  assures  the  proportional  representation  of 
minorities.  The  Bulgarian  voter  is  assured  of 
being  represented  in  the  National  Assembly 
even  if  he  does  not  choose  to  vote  the  ticket  of 
the  strongest  individual  partj\ 

An  electoral  system  based  on  the  principle  of 
plurality  makes  the  relative  predominance  of  a 
party  at  the  polls  an  absolute  predominance,  since 
it  delivers  the  total  representation  of  the  district 
to  the  party  receiving  the  largest  number,  but 
not  necessarily  all,  or  even  the  majority,  of  the 
votes  cast.  This  system  virtually  deprives  the 
several  individually  weaker  minorities  of  repre- 
sentation, depriving  the  country  also  of  their 
direct  contribution  to  its  legislation. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  land  owner- 
ship Bulgaria  makes  a  remarkable  showing. 
While  three-fourths  of  the  population  live 
on  farms,  of  the  900,000  men  actually  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil  only  80,000  are  land- 
less laborers.  Bulgaria  has  about  11,000,- 
000  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  10,000,000 
of  these  are  divided  into  estates  of  less  than 
100  acres  each,  and  more  than  tw^o-thirds  of 
these  small  land-owners  live  on  the  ground 
they  own.  The  absentee  landlord  is  un- 
known in  Bulgaria.  Less  than  one  per  cent, 
of  her  land-owners  have  estates  larger  than 
100  acres. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  Bulgaria  had  no 
schools  and  there  was  universal  illiteracy. 
To-day,  according  to  Professor  Tsanoff,  the 
Bulgar  has  the  best  educational  system  in 
southeastern   Europe. 

One-tenth  of  his  people  attend  primary  or  sec- 
ondary schools.  He  educates  his  women  far  bet- 
ter than  do  his  neighbors;  girls  and  young  wom- 
en comprise  37.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
primary,  32.6  per  cent  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  22.2  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sofia.  Bulgaria  contributes  as  many 
names  to  the  International  IVIio's  JVho  in  Science 
as  all  her  Balkan  neighbors  put  together. 

This,  then,  is  the  summing-up  of  the  case 
for  Bulgarian  democracy: 

These  easily  verifiable  facts  prove  (what  is 
indeed  a  commonplace  to  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire)  that  Bulgaria,  a  land  of  small 
farmers,  with  constitutional  government,  uni- 
versal suffrage,  unicameral  National  Assemblv,  a 
truly  representative  electoral  system,  coinpulsorv 
free  public  education,  complete  religious  liberty, 
no  nobility  or  caste  system,  no  landed  gentry,  no 
private  wealth  and  no  poverty  in  the  Wes'ern 
European  or  American  sense  of  the  term,  public 
ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
and  other  public  utilities,  is  economically  and  cul- 
turally, as  well  as  politically,  a  genuine  democ- 
racy. 
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AN  ITALIAN  COMMENT  ON  PRINCE 

LICHNOWSKY 


IN  reading:  the  "Memoirs"  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky  the  first  question  that  arises 
is:  Why  did  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment send  to  London,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  momentous  questions  were  at  issue,  a 
man  whose  hostile  sentiments  towards  Aus- 
tria were  well  known,  whose  ideas  regard- 
ing the  political  direction  to  be  given  to  the 
relations  with  Russia  certainly  were  not  a 
secret,  a  man  who  for  a  long  time  had  been 
relegated  to  the  background  at  home  and 
who  during  his  residence  in  London  was 
often  purposely  kept  ignorant  of  the  most 
important  matters?  The  writer,  who  re- 
views the  Prince's  "Memoirs"  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Italian  Kuova  Antologia,  finds 
only  one  possible  explanation  for  this  curious 
fact,  namely: 

The  desire  to  send  to  London  a  man  who  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  could  smooth  out  the  causes 
of  friction  between  Germany  and  England  and 
who  would  be  able  to  convince  the  English  states- 
men of  his  good  faith;  for  their  ideals  and  aspi- 
rations were  well  known,  and  Germany  wanted 
to  exploit  them,  hoodwinking  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  until  the  opportune  moment  for  war 
should  come.  This' is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the 
I  lere  fact  of  having  sent  Lichnowsky  to  London 
on  such  a  mission  is  the  first  proof  of  (Germany's 
diabolical    premeditation   of  the  war. 

When  Lichnowsky  arrived  in  London, 
toward  the  end  of  1912,  the  last  echoes  of 
Germany's  peculiar  conduct  in  the  Morocco 
question  had  not  yet  died  away  and  the 
"German  peril"  was  beginning  to  be  dis- 
cussed seriously  in  England.  But  at  this 
time,  and  again  during  the  Balkan  crisis  of 
the  following  year,  Sir  Edward  Grey  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  an  open  clash,  as  the 
^^■riter  repeatedly  emphasizes.  On  Italy's 
attitude  he  comments  as  follows: 

It  is  pertinent  to  refer  here  to  the  revelations 
of  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Marchese  de  San 
Giuliano,  which  have  shown  that  as  early  as 
1913  Austria  contemplated  that  which  she  actu- 
ally did  in  1914.  In  Germany  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  what  an  Italian  Minister  may 
have  said;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  Italian  Minis- 
ter refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  scheme,  and  that 
this  scheme,  namely,  the  provocation  of  war,  was 
known  by  Russia,  which  was  at  that  time  in  very 
close  relations  with  Italy,  and  hence  was  also 
known  by  England  and  France.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  these  revelations  of  the  Marchese  di 
San  Giuliano  are  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause Lichnowskv  himself  was  not  aware  of  their 
importance,  for,  like  Ciermany  in  general,  he  has 


slight  regard  for  Italy  and  dwells  upon  the 
jisychologic  differences  between  the  members  of 
the   Triple   Alliance,   naturally  to   our   detriment. 

The  salient  facts  which  the  writer  draws 
from  the  "Memoirs"  are: 

(1)  Cjermany  invited  Austria  to  attack  Serbia, 
without  the  least  pretext  of  having  any  German 
interests  to  defend,  well  knowing  that  this  would 
provoke  a  world  war,  for  the  position  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France  was  clear,  and  it  was  foolish 
to  suppose  that  Russia,  who  had  been  humiliated 
at  the  time  of  the  Bosnia-Erzegovina  incidents  in 
1908  and  again  after  the  crisis  following  the  first 
Balkan  war,  would  submit  to  a  new  inroad  upon 
its  prestige.  The  statement  by  Von  Jagow,  based 
on  reports  sent  by  Count  Pourtales  that  Russia 
would  notjise  up,  was  meant  merely  to  deceive 
and  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  did  not  conceal  his  uneasiness  over  Rus- 
sia's  threatening   attitude. 

(2)  Lichnowsky  shows  that  between  July  23 
and  30,  1914,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Exterior 
had  repeatedly  insisted  that  Russia  could  not  tol- 
erate an  attack  upon  Serbia,  thus  contradicting 
the  assertions  of  Count  Pourtales;  that  the  British 
efforts  and  offers  of  mediation  were  refused,  al- 
though Serbia,  under  pressure  from  England  and 
Russia,  had  accepted  the  Austrian  ultimatum  al- 
most entire,  and  an  honorable  agreement  was 
still  possible  on  the  two  points  that  could  not  be 
accepted  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  finally,  that  Count  Berchtold  was 
ready  to  accept  to  a  certain  extent  the  Serbian 
repl3^ 

(3)  When  Count  Berchtold  was  willing  to 
accede,  on  July  30,  Ciermany  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Russia,  although  Austria  had  not  been  threat- 
ened, and  then  sent  the  declaration  of  war,  al- 
though the  Czar  gave  his  word  of  honor  that  he 
would  not  send  out  a  single  soldier  so  long  as 
the   question   was   still    under   discussion. 

(4)  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  matters  little 
whether  Germany  knew  of  Austria's  ultimatum 
to  Serbia;  for  Austria's  Intentions  were  well 
known,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  Germany 
did  not  know   them   too. 

The  "Memoirs"  of  Prince  Lichnowsky 
are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  events  pre- 
ceding the  war,  an*d  they  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  upon  the  guilty  party. 
When  stripped  of  their  exaggerations  and 
their  subjective  point  of  view,  they  are  of 
practical  value  as  a  historical  document, 
showing  not  only  the  part  that  Germany 
played,  but  also  the  good  faith  of  England 
and  the  other  entente  powers.  Whatever 
is  said  in  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  peaceful  in- 
tentions that  animated  the  entente  first  in 
not  wanting  the  mad  conflict  and  then  in 
trying  to  prevent  it,  is  definitive. 
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THE  WAR  ORGANIZATION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 


THE  War  Relief  activities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  churches  have  been  carried 
on  so  quietly  that  the  public  is  hardly  aware 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  welfare  and  relief 
work  already  accomplished  in  France  and  in 
the  various  camps  in  this  country.  Six  Chris- 
tion  Science  chaplains  are  ministering  to  the 
soldiers  at  the  front ;  two  parties  of  welfare 
workers,  thirty  in  all,  have  gone  over  to 
engage  in  war  xelief  work,  and  a  large 
force  of  able  directors  and  assistants  are  car- 
rying Christian  Science  cheer  into  the  can- 
tonments. To  condense  the  matter,  Chris- 
tion  Scientists  are  out  to  win  the  war.  There 
are  no  slackers  'among  their  numbers,  and 
the  money  that  is  needed  for  their  relief  work 
pours  in  without  solicitation,  and  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  required. 

Christian  Science  teaches  soldiers  to  trust 
to  the  illimitable  power  of  the  Christ-mind 
for  protection,  to  go  forth  with  unshakable 
faith,  that  whatever  befalls  is  in  the  will  of 
Divine  Mind,  and  that,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  fear.  A  good  morale  is 
the  better  part  of  victory,  and  upon  a  prac- 
tical foundation  of  physical  comfort  and 
equipment  for  the  men  in  training  and  in  the 
field,  Christian  Science  upbuilds  a  protective 
structure  of  unassailable  faith.  Already 
many  accounts  have  come  back  from  the 
trenches  of  seeming  miracles  w^hich  followed 
the  trust  of  men,  who  were  in  extreme  dan- 
ger, in  the  promises  of  the  Ninety-first  Psalm: 

Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night, 
nor  for  the   arrow  that  flieth  by  day; 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  dark- 
ness; nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  thy  right  hand,  but  it  shnl!  not  come 
nigh  thee. 

Mr.  James  Arthur  Seave\,  n  riting  in  the 
New  York  Times,  says: 

It  is  possible  fo  realize,  and  with  no  great 
mental  effort,  that  an  American  soldier  overseas, 
certain  in  his  mind  that  all  is  well  at  home,  and 
having  neither  camp  grouch  nor  trench  grouch, 
will  fight  harder  and  more  intelligently  than  the 
soldier  whose  mind  is  troubled  and  distraught. 
If  that  be  true,  then  the  Christian  Science  brand 
of  happiness  handed  over  to  the  rookie  in  the 
training  camp  makes  for  fightinjj:  efficiencv.  It 
it  does,  more  power  to  it!  Congress  ought  to 
make  a  special  appropriation  for  its  general  dis- 
tribution. 

And    these   Christian    Science    soldiers   nicet   an- 


other brigade  of  happiness  purveyors  almost  as 
soon  as  they  debark  from  the  transports.  The 
army  welfare  work  in  France  and  in  Flanders 
is  in  charge  of  Paul  Harsch,  nine  lieutenants, 
and   hundreds  of   assistants. 

Mr.  Harsch  was  formerly  First  Reader  in  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Toledo.  As 
soon  as  he  and  his  fellows  arrived  in  France 
they  joined  hands  with  the  war  relief  workers 
from  the  Christian  Scientists  in  France  and  in 
England.  The  combined  force  is  formidable  in 
numbers  and  contains  many  practitioners.  To 
Mr.  Harsch's  committee  is  forwarded  from  this 
country  the  products  of  the  Christian  Science 
Comforts  Forwarding  Committee.  Branches  of 
this  committee  are  working  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York  City 
branch  being  at  125  West  Forty-third  Street.  The 
Christian  Science  women  work  along  lines  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  women  of  other  denomina- 
tions and  other  organizations.  They  knit  socks 
and  sweaters,  helmets  and  wristlets  and  gauntlets, 
and  they  prepare  comfort  kits  which  carry  real 
comfort  to  the  Christian  Science  soldiers  "over 
there." 

The  Touchstone  (New  York)  for  Sep- 
tember publishes  an  article  on  "War  Work 
and  Christian  Science"  that  gives  details  of 
the  expansion  of  these  forms  of  effort : 

Within  the  last  five  months  Christian  Scientists 
have  raised  and  spent  for  war  relief  without 
making  any  outside  appeal  over  one  million  dol- 
lars. .  .  .  The}^  simply  let  it  be  known  among 
themselves  that  money  was  needed,  and  from  the 
members  of  the  organization  funds  began  to  flow 
in  in  a  steady  stream. 

Seven  hundred  forwarding  committees  are  al- 
ready established  over  the  country,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston.  The  New  York  headquarters 
alone  complete  between  twelve  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred garments  a  week  for  the  refugees,  every  one 
well  made,  of  the  best  material,  and  cut  from 
patterns  furnished  by  the  French.  All  of  this 
work  is  volunteered.  They  have  made  hun- 
dreds of  sheets,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  and  so 
forth,  besides  crocheting  new  strips  of  material 
such  as  one  makes  into  a  rag  rug,  into  stretcher 
slings. 

A  Bible,  khaki-covered ;  leather-covered  text- 
book— "Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the 
Scriptures,"  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy;  Quarterly  and 
Hymnal  are  given  to  every  soldier  who  wishes 
them,  but  not  otherwise. 

On  August  1  a  Chri*^an  Science  Welfare 
House  for  the  use  of  the  Allied  forces  was  opened 
at    112   Faton   Scjuare,   London,   S.   W. 

The  Christian  Science  Welfare  flouse  is  situ- 
ated in  a  convenient  center  close  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  and  the  busy  thoroughfare  around 
Victoria  Station.  V^arious  bus  routes  pass  close 
by,  and  tube  and  underground  railway  are  easily 
and  quickly  reached,  but  the  creeper-clad  house 
itself    stands    in     a     wide,     sunny     square,     where 
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spreading  plane  trees  cast  a  cool  shade  in  the  long, 
hot  summer  days. 

The  house  is  designed  to  help  and  befriend  in 
every  way  the  men  of  the  Allied  forces.  It  is  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  to  do  everything  to  make  the 
men  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible.  Up  to 
the  present  time  six  Welfare  houses  have  been 
opened    in   England. 

Thirt>-five  buildings  and  AVar  Relief 
looms  have  been  opened  in  the  United  States, 
and  otlicrs  are  under  construction.     A  beau- 


tiful and  commodious  rest  and  service 
room  for  soldiers  has  been  opened  in  New 
York  City  at  512  Fifth  Avenue.  Here  the 
soldier  boys  can  secure  needed  equipment, 
write  letters  home  and  get  rest  and  good 
cheer.  The  Welfare  Work  in  France  is  car- 
ried on  at  Bordeaux,  St.  Nazaire,  Tours, 
Brest,  and  Langres,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 
Two  Welfare  launches  and  fifty  automobiles 
are  used   by   the  Christian   Science  workers. 


PEAT  MOSS  FOR  SURGICAL  DRESSINGS 


THE  use  of  sphagnum,  or  peat  moss,  as  a 
surgical  dressing  antedates  the  present 
war  by  many  years,  but  its  use  on^  an  exten- 
sive scale  is  a  novelty  for  which  the  present 
scarcity  of  cotton  is  chiefly  responsible.  Our 
magazines  and  newspapers  have  published 
several  notices  of  the  introduction  of  this 
dressing  in  the  military  hospitals  abroad,  be- 
ginning in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Now 
the  collection  of  the  moss  and  the  preparation 
of  sphagnum  dressings  has  been  taken  up 
actively  in  the  United  States,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Hotson, 
of  the  University  of  Washington,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Northwest  Division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  at  Seattle.  A  briefer 
account,  by  the  same  writer,  appears  in  a 
recent   number  of  Science. 

Sphagnum,  peat  moss,  or  bog  moss,  has 
heretofore  been  known  to  the  public  chiefly 
through  its  use  by  florists  and  nurserymen 
for  packing  plants. 

In  Sweden  some  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  paper, 
like  wall  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  building 
paper,  are  made  from  this  moss.  It  is  used  in 
Alaska  and  other  places  where  it  is  abundant 
to  bind  up  wounds  of  domestic  animals,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  some  discharge.  In  such 
cases  the  moss  is  applied  directly  to  the  wound. 
When  it  is  dried  it  is  often  used  as  bedding  for 
horses  and  other  animals.  This  moss  has  also 
been  used  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  a  home 
remedy  for  absorbing  the  discharge  from  boils 
and  other  suppurating  wounds.  It  is  known  that 
in  (jermany  a  fairly  good  cloth  is  made  by  mix- 
ing sphagnum  with  wool  and  weaving  them  to- 
gether. Promising  results  have  also  been  ob- 
tained when  it  is  used  Ws  a  fertilizer. 

Dr.  Walton  Haydon,  of  Marshfield,  Oregon, 
used  sphagnum  extensively  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Moose  Factory 
during  the  years  1878-1884,  After  the  moss  was 
collected  and  sorted  it  was  sprinkled  with  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  When  nearly  dry  it 
was  stored  in  a  jar  with  a  tight  cover  until  used. 
In  using  it  a  thin  cotton  dressing  was  laid  on  the 
wound    or    sore,    then    a    layer    of   moss,    and    the 


whole  dressing  wrapped  with  a  bandage.  Dr. 
Haydon  found  it  best  to  keep  the  sphagnum  with 
a  small  amount  of  antiseptic  moisture  in  it,  as  it 
breaks  up  and  becomes  dusty  when  thoroughly 
dried. 

Sphagnum  was  used,  or  a  least  recommended 
for  use,  during  both  the  Napoleonic  and  Franco- 
Prussian  wars,  and  was  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  present  world  war  broke  out 
that  it  became  extensively  employed  as  a  modern 
surgical  dressing. 

Shortly  after  the  war  was  declared  in  1914 
Dr.  C.  W.  Cathcart,  an  Edinburgh  surgeon  and 
a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
British  army,  began  experimenting  with  sphagnum 
in  one  of  the  Scottish  hospitals.  The  first  pub- 
lished account  of  these  experiments,  together 
with  the  general  account  of  the  moss  as  a  sur- 
gical dressing,  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  No- 
vember, 1914.  Dr.  Cathcart  then  formed  an 
organization  for  collecting  and  preparing  the 
peat  moss  for  surgical  pads  in  Edinburgh.  This 
was  the  first  organization  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose   among    the    Allied    nations.     In    September, 

1915,  a  second  one  was  established  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  by  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  so  promising  that  new 
organizations  sprang  up  all  over  Scotland  and 
Ireland  under  the  War  Dressing  Supply  Organi- 
zation in  Edinburgh  and  the  Irish  War  Hospital 
Supply  Depot  in  Dublin.  During  this  experi- 
mental stage  there  was  considerable  opposition  to 
this  kind  of  surgical  pad,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
the  method  of  making  the  dressings  was  improved 
this    opposition    disappeared,    and    in    February, 

1916,  the  British  War  Office  accepted  them  as 
"official"  dressings.  With  this  recognition  and 
organization  the  work  rapidly  increased,  so  that 
during  the  summer  of  1918  the  sphagnum  pads 
produced  by  Great  Britain  are  numbered  in  the 
millions  per  month,  Scotland  alone  being  asked 
to  supply  4,000,000  sphagnum  dressings  a 
month. 

In  America  the  sphagnum  work  on  a  large 
scale  has  been  more  recent.  During  the  summer 
of  1916  Dr.  J.  B.  Porter,  of  McCiill  University, 
became  interested  in  peat  moss  for  surgical  dress- 
ings. Samples  were  collected  in  eastern  Canada, 
especially  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  sent  to  Britain 
for  approval.  It  was  late  in  the  season  before 
definite  reports  could  be  obtained  from  these 
samples,  so  little  was  done  before  the  bogs  were 
frozen. 
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In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  this  work 
was  continued  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Porter.  Although  no  very 
large  number  of  dressings  were  made,  yet  the 
organization  was  extended  and  perfected,  and  the 
bogs  containing  the  desirable  moss  located,  so 
that  if  the  demand  became  more  urgent  the  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  of  dressing  could  be  readily 
pushed.  This  demand  came  in  January,  1918,  in 
the  form  of  an  order  from  the  British  War  Office 
for  20,000,000  sphagnum  surgical  dressings.  The 
Canadian  Red  Cross  is  thus  doing  extensive  work 
along  this  line  during  1918. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  more 
interest  was  taken  in  this  work  by  Americans, 
but  it  was  not  until  March  1,  1918,  that  sphag- 
num was  officially  recognized  by  the  National 
Red  Cross  of  America.  At  that  time  a  prelimi- 
nary order  for  50,000  pads  was  given  to  the 
Seattle  chapter,  and  these  have  been  made  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Washington  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  writer. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
feeling  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  war 
emergency  work  and  wishing  to  assist  in  com- 
pleting as  rapidl}'^  as  possible  this  large  allotment 
of  pads,  voted  to  require  all  women  of  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  university  to  register  for 
two  hours  a  week  for  moss  work  during  the  spring 


quarter.  The  request  for  this  work  came  orig- 
inally from  the  women  themselves  through  the 
dean  of  women. 

In  collecting  the  moss  care  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  right  kinds.  Only  four  of  the 
numerous  American  species  have  been  found 
suitable  for  dressings.  The  details  of  the 
subsequent  sorting,  drying,  etc.,  and  of  the 
preparation  of  the  dressings  cannot  be  sum- 
marized here.  Any  person  or  institution  who 
wishes  to  take  up  this  useful  work  may 
obtain  the  necessary  instructions  from  the 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  from  the  Red  Cross. 

Although  sphagnum  for  surgical  dressings 
has  been  largely  the  result  of  the  present  war, 
a  make-shift  for  a  necessity  that  had  arisen,  yet 
there  seems  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  discarded  after  the  war  ends. 
The  inexpensiveness  of  the  moss,  its  high  ab- 
sorbency,  its  abundance  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  and  its  undoubted  superiority  over 
gauze  and  absorbent  cotton  for  some  purposes, 
clearly  indicated  that  it  is  too  important  as  a 
hospital    equipment   to    let   die   with   the   war. 


A  CLASSIC  EXAMPLE  IN  EARLY  AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE 


LITTLE  is  now  remembered  of  the  first 
important  work  in  America  of  the  archi- 
tect Latrobe — the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
(1799) — in  Philadelphia.  The  interest  ex- 
pressed by  American  architects  in  this  mas- 
terpiece has  led  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
original  plans  of  the  building.  Writing  in 
the  Architectural  Record  (New  York),  Mr. 
Fiske  Kimball  says  of  this  building: 

The  design  as  revealed  in  the  drawings  might 
well  be  that  of  an  exceptionally  pure  example 
of  the  modern  American  "one-story"  bank  of 
limited  frontage — so  marked  has 
been  the  reversion  to  the  type 
of  which  it  was  the  very  first. 
A  circular  banking  hall,  domed 
on  the  model  of  the  Pantheon, 
forms  the  center,  with  vestibule 
before  and  counting  room  be- 
hind. The  facades  to  the  streets 
in  front  and  rear  consist  each  of 
a  pedimented  |K)rtico  six  col- 
umns wide,  in  a  graceful  (ireek 
Ionic  order.  The  side  fagade 
has  three  large  arches,  which  in 
the  perspective  embraced  both 
the  main  and  mezzanine  stories 
of  vaults  and  minor  rooms,  but 
were  afterwards  cut  down  to 
permit  small  windows  and 
panels  above.  Slij^^ht  breaks  in 
the  side  wall  mark  the  central 
room,  which  rises  above  the  main 


cornice  in  a  square  attic  and  a  saucer  dome.  In 
the  perspective  the  eye  of  the  dome  is  treated  as  a 
skylight  with  a  low  circular  curbing,  but  in 
execution  a  lantern,  itself  treated  with  Roman  de- 
tails, was  substituted,  doubtless  as  a  result  of 
the   practical    difficulties   of  climate. 

The  policy  of  the  directors  in  erecting  a  splen- 
did building  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  any 
disastrous  financial  consequences,  but  to  have 
proved  an  enlightened  act  of  investment.  In  the 
fatal  panic  of  1837,  however,  the  bank  failed,  in 
common  with  so  many  others,  and  the  building 
passed  to  different  uses.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  site  came  into  possession  of  the  Covernment, 
and    the    building   was    taken    down. 
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A  FRENCH   RETROSPECT  OF  THE  WAR 


I'liotograph  by  Bain  News  Senice 

M.   MILLERAND 

ALEXANDRE  MILLERAND,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  statesman,  orator, 
reformer.  Minister  of  War  in  1914,  con- 
tributes the  initial  article  to  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  He 
casts  a  brief  glance  at  the  most  striking  events 
of  the  Great  War  and  closes  by  stating  in 
the  clearest  terms  the  conditions  which  must 
be  exacted  from  Germany  before  a  treaty  of 
peace  can  be  concluded.  Issuing  from  so 
eminent  a  source,  his  words  are  of  special 
import  and  interest. 

Is  it  not,  he  observes,  a  fitting  time,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war, 
to  glance  at  the  panorama  of  the  four  years 
just  past! 

From  August,  1914,  to  August,  1918,  what  a 
tragic  succession  of  events!  Mobilization — a 
grand  spectacle  which  held  the  promise  of  all 
the  succeeding  miracles  of  devotion  and  heroism. 
The  Belgian  sacrifice:  the  unreserved  immola- 
tion of  a  whole  people.  The  British  answer  to 
the  German  crime.  French  hopes  dashed  at  the 
end  of  August;  then  the  victory  of  the  Marne, 
which   determined   the  course   of   destiny. 

The  British  putting  forth  their  incomparable 
effort.      What    a    vision,    that    of    January,    1915: 


the  superb  battalions  hastening  voluntarily  at 
Lord  Kitchener's  call.  Magnificent  soldiers — 
but  unarmed.  The  Entente  had  to  forge  their 
arms  in  the  very  tide  of  battle.  Gradually  order 
evolves  from  chaos  in  production;  under  the 
dire  stress  of  circumstance  miracles  are  realized. 
On  the  threshold  of  the  second  year  of  the  war 
the  French  army  counts  272  batteries  of  heavy 
artillery  as  against  68  at  the  beginning. 

In  May,  1915,  inspired  by  a  poet  of  genius, 
by  a  King  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  his 
house,  by  beneficent  statesmen  like  Salandra  and 
Sonnino,    Italy  joins    the   Allies. 

The  second  winter  of  the  war.  The  year  1916, 
the  year  of  Verdun!  In  halting  Germany  be- 
fore the  town  which  she  wished  to  conquer  at 
any  cost,  the  Poilu  transcended  the  aim  assigned 
him:  he  not  only  saved  the  citadel  for  France — 
he  won  the  war.  The  entrance  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  scene  was  the  reward  of  his 
heroism.  Before  that  occurrence  a  great  hope, 
quickly  eclipsed,  illumined  the  opening  of  the 
third  year  of  the  struggle — Rumania  threw  itself 
into  the  conflict.  Germany  spared  no  pains  to 
crush  her.  One  could  base  high  hopes  upon  the 
valiant  Rumanian  army.  But  that  was  reckon- 
ing without  the  defection  of  Russia.  The  En- 
tente Powers  would  no  doubt  have  succumbed 
had  not  President  Wilson's  decision  and  the 
American  declaration  of  war  intervened  at  that 
juncture. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  war  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  Russian 
defection  as  well  as  the  dawning,  swifter  than 
one  could  foresee,  of  the  first  results  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States.  Paris,  within 
range  of  the  German  guns,  like  London  within 
that  of  the  Gothas,  retained  her  calm  and  the 
poise  befitting  capitals  worthy  of  their  nations 
and  their  armies.  The  fifth  year  of  the  war 
finds  the  Entente  masters  of  their  nerves,  sure 
of   their    aims,    resolved    to   keep    on    to   the    end. 

How  can  one  forget  [proceeds  the  writer]  that 
the  evils  endured  for  four  years,  the  countless 
mourning  inflicted,  the  vast  losses  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  caused  by  the  will  of  one  man  and  of 
a  people  closely  linked  with  him  in  the  mad  de- 
sire for  conquest.  Germany  has  essayed  in  every 
way  to  shake  the  responsibility  for  the  war  from 
her  shoulders.  German  diplomacy  has  sought — but 
in  vain — to  throw  the  onus  of  aggression  in  turn 
upon  Belgium,  France,  England,  Russia.  To 
give  but  one  sample  of  Teuton  duplicity:  the 
German  White  Book  neglected  to  record  the 
too  significant  dispatch  of  July  29,  1914,  of  the 
Czar  to  the  Kaiser,  requesting  that  the  Austro- 
Serbian  difference  be  submitted  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  The  very  number  of  their  knavish 
tricks  shows  the  value  they  attach  to  deceiving 
the   world. 

And  they  are  right.  For  it  is  a  vital  point, 
this  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  war.  If 
it  is  true — and  it  is — that  a  government  and  a 
people  let  loose  a  scourge  upon  the  world  which 
is  devouring  it,  who  can  doubt  that  a  peace  can 
be  really  established  only  when  that  criminal 
people  and  government  shall  have  been  rendered 
unable   to    renew   their   crime? 
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Thus. the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the 
war  dictates  its  necessary  conclusion.  There 
is  no  alternative. 

For  four  years  the  question  has  been  put, 
more  and  more  frequently,  as  to  what  con- 
ditions the  Entente  demands.  They  have 
thus  far  not  been  placed  in  a  position  to  re- 
fuse any.  Some  uneasy  spirits  have  pondered 
whether  they  had  not  perchance  allowed  the 
olive  branch  held  out  to  them  to  escape  their 
grasp.  Recent  events  must  have  eased  their 
concern  on  that»point.  Germany  has  boldly 
shown  in  two  cases,  one  after  the  other,  what 
she  conceals  under  the  name  of  peace.  The 
treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  in  the  first  place  ; 
that  of  Bucharest  in  the  second.  The  latter 
must  have  dispelled  any  doubts  still  remain- 
ing after  the  former  instance. 

In  order  to  combat  Germany  it  has  finally 
been  decided  to  appeal  directly  to  the  anti- 
German  elements.  As  for  the  Czechs,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks,  who  claim  the  right  to  a 
free,  national  existence,  the  Entente  has  re- 
solved to  make  their  cause  its  own.  The 
same  in  the  case  of  Poland. 

Germany  set  the  world  on  fire  in  order  to 
establish  its  economic  and  political  suprem- 
acy. Before  the  war  its  leaders  had  doomed 
the  small   nationalities   to    death.      True   to 


the  principles  so  clearly  and  loftily  set  forth 
by  President  Wilson,  the  Entente  fights  for 
the  reparation  of  past  crimes  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  oppressed  nationalities.  It  ap- 
peals to  them  to  attain  the  end  from  which 
all  the  other  I'esults  How — an  enduring 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Teu- 
ton insatiable  ambitions,  the  advent  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  composed  of  free  peoples 
masters  of  their  fate. 

Five  words  summarize  the  conditions  of  peace 
acceptable  by  the  Entente:  "Prussian  militarism 
must  be  destroyed." 

Let  that  be  until  the  close  of  the  war  our  one 
thought,  the   immutable  word  of  command ! 

To  return  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France;  unite 
Italia  irredcnte  with  Italy,  Rumania  with  her 
sons  groaning  under  Hungarian  domination;  to 
summon  to  freedom  the  Czechs,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks; to  restore,  with  the  indemnities  which 
are  her  due,  glorious,  stricken  Belgium;  to  re- 
vivify Servia ;  to  reconstruct  Poland,  quartered 
between  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia — what  is 
that  if  it  is  not  the  destruction  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism? 

The  new  world  has  not  entered  on  the  scene, 
it  does  not  traverse  the  Atlantic,  does  not  achieve 
the  daily  miracles  of  which  we  are  the  amazed 
and  grateful  witnesses,  in  order  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  bastard,  deceitful  peace  pregnant 
with  every  sort  of  danger.  The  United  States, 
and  we  with  them,  will  not  halt  until  the  aim  is 
attained — Prussian     militarism     destroyed. 


BERLIN  TO  BOKHARA 


IN  The  Fortnightly  Review  for  August 
Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M.  P.,  brings 
up  to  date  a  series  of  articles  which  he  wrote 
about  two  years  ago  on  the  Eastern  Question 
by  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which  the 
Russian  collapse  has  wrought  in  the  position 
in  the  Near  East.  Russia,  he  says,  has  gone 
back  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  dragging 
down  Rumania  in  her  ruin.  Germany, 
whose  governing  motive  in  forcing  the  war 
was  to  alter  the  Eastern  situation  in  her 
favor,  finds  herself  unexpectedly  dominant  in 
Southeastern  Europe,  and  although  the  Brit- 
ish advance  into  Palestine  and  the  brilliant 
campaign  in  IVIesopotamia  have  shattered  her 
dream  of  empire  from  Hamburg  77V/  Bagdad 
to  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Yet  the  admission  must  be  rn;ide  that  the  menace 
to  the  world-power  of  Britain  has  not  been  so 
much  frustrated  as  diverted.  The  terms  of  the 
treaties  imposed  by  the  Central  Powers  upon 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  and  Rumania  open  out  to 
German  ambition  fresh  and  unexpected  possibili- 
ties. No  student  of  Near-Eastern  politics  could 
have   been    blind    to   the    danger    involved    in   the 


schemes  so  skilfully  and  persistently  pursued  by 
Germany  in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years.  But  who  could  have 
foreseen  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ger- 
man advance  in  this  direction  had  been  blocked 
by  the  success  of  British  arms  the  folly  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  Russian  anarchists  would  offer  to 
Germany  alternative  routes  to  the  Far  East?  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  Berlin  to  Bokhara  is 
quite  so  attractive  a  project  as  Berlin  to  Basra. 
The  Trans-Caspian  line  is  neither  so  direct  nor 
so  convenient  as  the  Bagdadbahn,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  exasperating 
to  the  opponents  of  Germany  that  as  soon  as  the 
earlier  and  superior  project  had  been  defeated  a 
very  tolerable  alternative  should  have  revealed 
itself.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  route 
via  Kieff  and  Baku  runs  through  a  country  which 
is  exceptionally  rich  in  grain,  oil,  and  minerals. 
Important  commercially,  the  route  is  not  less  im- 
portant strategically.  One  of  the  stations  on  the 
trunk  road  to  Bokhara  is  Merv.  whence  a  branch 
line  runs  to  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  The 
menace  implied  in  the  mention  of  these  names 
cannot  prudently  be  ignored,  though  it  mav  be 
admitted  that  a  line  of  communication  depending 
for  its  continuity  upon  the  good  will  of  Poles. 
Cossacks,  antl  Armenians,  to  sav  riothlng  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Trans-Caspian  provinces,  can  hardl\- 
be  described  as  comfortablv  secure. 
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REGULATING  THE  "MOVIES" 


AN  article  in  Xuova  Auto/ or/ id  (Rome) 
by  Signer  Bortolo  Belotti,  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  handles  some 
of  the  questions  touching  a  control  of  the 
motion-picture  shows.  The  writer  is  the 
more  persuaded  of  the  need  for  efifective 
regulation  in  view  of  their  immense  and 
constantly  growing  popularity  in  Italy,  just 
as  in  other  European  and  American  coun- 
tries, and  he  fully  recognizes  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  overestimate  the  good 
or  the  harm  that  they  can  do  the  public. 
The  great  problem  is  how  to  suppress,  or  at 
least  to  minimize  their  bad  qualities,  while 
preserving  their  good  ones. 

Of  the  evil  effects  upon  the  young  of  the 
realistic  reproduction  of  criminal  happenings 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  this  the  Italian 
police  courts  have  had  ample  experience; 
and  as  though  the  native  crop  of  crimes  were 
inadequate,  we  are  told  that  when  in  Valcnza 
a  group  of  boys  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  series  of  petty  crimes  were  asked 
where  they  had  learned  how  to  do  such 
things,  the  unhesitating  answer  was:  "At 
the  'movie,'  in  the  'Mysteries  of  New 
York!'  "  The  writer  insists  that  if  so  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  influence  of 
criminal  pictures  and  criminal  literature,  it 
should  be  realized  that  the  exact  and  vivid 
reproduction  of  all  the  details  of  a  crime, 
from  its  preparation  to  its  execution,  must 
have  much  greater  influence  for  evil  than 
even  the  worst  books  and  pictures  that  fall 
into  the  hands  of  children. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  regulation,  the 
writer  finds  a  divergence  of  opinion  between 
those  who  lay  chief  stress  upon  censorship 
of  the  films  as  a  whole  and  those  who  see 
the  best  remedy  in  establishing  a  rigid  age 
limit  for  those  who  may  be  admitted.  As 
to  this  he  notes  the  regulation  already  in 
force  in  Wiirtemberg  before  the  war,  pre- 
scribing that  all  below  seventeen  years  should 
only  be  admitted  to  a  special  class  of  motion 
pictures,  admission  being  refused  them  to  all 
others,  even  when  accompanying  adults.  A 
similar  regulation  obtains  in  the  Swiss  can- 
ton Zug. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  this,  it  has  appeared  to  some  Italians 
that  it  would  be  well  to  separate  the  films 
into  two  categories,  one  for  the  public  gen- 
erally, excepting  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  for  the  latter,  and 
to  require  in  the  selection  of  this  second  class 


a  greater  degree  of  strictness  than  for  the 
former.  This  does  not  meet  with  Signor 
Belotti's  approval.  He  holds  that  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  lands  does  not  suffice.  Po- 
lice regulations,  such  as  are  essentially  those 
concerning  the  cinematograph,  ought,  in  an 
even  greater  degree  than  other  ordinances, 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  temperament,  the 
dispositions,  the  habits  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  apply.  ' 

In  a  land  where  a  simple  declaration : 
verboten!  suflfices  to  turn  aside  the  steps  of  a 
citizen,  or  where  at  a  sign  of  the  policeman's 
baton  a  whole  stream  of  passers-by  will  stop, 
some  such  prohibition  as  has  been  indicated 
would  be  comprehensible,  because  it  would 
probably  be  respected  and  obeyed.  It  is  thus 
that  we  understand  the  regulations  in  Wiir- 
temberg and  Zug  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  But  in  Italy!  exclaims  Signor  Be- 
lotti. How  can  anyone  forget  the  charac- 
teristic impatience  of  individual  restraint,  the 
aversion  to  any  excessive  limitation  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  which  characterizes  the  Ital- 
ian people?  And  how  can  anyone  forget 
another  of  its  characteristics,  the  lively  in- 
telligence, one  might  say  the  invincible  tend- 
ency to  know,  to  see,  to  learn,  which  so 
strongly  differentiates  an  Italian  youth  from 
a  German  one.  How  can  anyone  fail  to  real- 
ize that,  as  a  result,  the  young  people, 
tempted  by  the  forbidden  fruit,  will  spare 
no  efforts  to  persuade  the  ticket-takers  at  the 
motion-picture  shows  that  they  are  over  the 
legal  age-limit?  Can  they  be  forced  to  carry 
birth  certificates  with  them,  or  municipal 
passes  for  a  moving-picture  show;  and,  if 
so,  who  is  to  verify  these  documents?  The 
ticket-takers  ? 

As  to  the  essential  aspects  of  the  scheme, 
Signor  Belotti  finds  that  to  create  a  category 
of  films  exclusively  for  adults  and  another 
exclusively  for  adolescents,  signifies  the  prac- 
tical removal  of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the 
former  class.  But  do  not  adults  need  pro- 
tection in  this  matter?  Statistics  show  that 
the  motion-picture  theaters  are  especially  fre- 
quented by  women,  and  yet,  under  the  pre- 
text of  protecting  the  children,  we  would  be 
abandoning  all  efifective  protection  for  that 
half  of  the  race  which  is  destined  to  care  for 
and  to  educate  the  children.  Moreover, 
there  does  not  exist  any  real  distinction  from 
a  moral  viewpoint.  The  same  general  rules 
as  to  what  is  immoral,  indecent  or  dishonest, 
apply  to  adults  as  to  young  people. 
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JOYCE  KILMER 


THE  death  of  Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  of 
the  165th  Infantry  (Rainbow  Division) 
in  the  high  tide  of  his  young  manhood,  re- 
moved from  the  lists  of  fighting  men  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  from  the'  ranks  of  American 
poets  a  many-sided  genius  of  great  nobility 
of  character  and  definite  spiritual  ideals,  and 
from  the  mass  of  humanity  a  man  to  whom 
kindness  was  a  creed  and  fidelity  as  the  very 
breath  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Kilmer  was  born  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  December  6,  1886.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kilmer.  .  His 
parents  and  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Aline 
Murray,  stepdaughter  of  Henry  Mills  Alden, 
editor  of  Harper  s  Monthly,  and 
four  young  children  survive  him. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Rutgers 
College,  1904,  and  of  Columbia 
University,  1908.  He  had  been 
Latin  Master  in  the  Morristown 
High  School,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  the  New  York  Times 
and  Current  Opinion,  and  lec- 
turer on  literature  for  Columbia 
University.  He  was  president  of 
the  Dickens  Fellowship,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Authors'  League,  the 
Poetry  Society,  the  Authors' 
Club,  the  Columbia  University 
Club,  and  the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity. 

His  published  work  includes  ''Trees  and 
Other  Poems,"  whose  title  poem  brought  him 
extensive  fame ;  ''Main  Street  and  Other 
Poems,"  "The  Circus  and  Other  Essays," 
"Literature  in  the  IVIaking,"  and  "Summer 
of  Love."  He  will  be  best  remembered 
throughout  the  L^nited  States  for  his  memor- 
able and  powerful  poem,  "The  White  Ships 
and  the  Red,"  that  commemorates  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  Lusitania.  This  tragic  cir- 
cumstance was  the  direct  impetus  that  led 
Mr.  Kilmer  to  join  the   army. 

Sergeant  Lemist  Esler,  who  served  side  by 
side  with  Kilmer  in  the  IVIarne  advance,  has 
related  the  incidents  of  his  death  in  the  New 
York  Times.  He  found  the  body  of  the  poet 
after  he  had  been  shot  in  the  head  by  a  bullet 
from  a  German  machine  gun. 

Joyce  Kilmer  met  his  end  in  the  heroic  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  .  .  .  Heinji  attached  to 
the  Intelligence  Department,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Kilmer  to  precede  the  battalion  and  discover  the 
possible  location  of  enemy  guns  and  eiiemv  units. 


SERGT.     TOYCF-    KILMER 


The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  was  on  the  morn- 
ing after  he  had  crept  forth  alone  into  No  Man's 
Land  and  had  come  back  on  a  brief  errand  into 
the  village.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
eager  to  rush  back  into  the  woods  where  he  and 
others  had  suddenly  discovered  enemy  machine 
guns.  A  party  of  us  moved  out  with  him,  the 
battalion  slowly  following.  Then  the  commander 
sent  forth  a  patrol  with  Kilmer  in  the  lead  to 
establish  the  location  of  the  machine  guns.  I 
lost  sight  of  Kilmer,  and  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
when  the  battalion  advanced  into  the  woods  to 
clear  the  spot  of  the  enemy,  I  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  Kilmer  lying  on  his  stomach  on  a  bit 
of  sloping  ground,  his  eyes  just  peering  over  the 
top  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  natural  trench. 
.  .  .  We  called  to  him  but  received  no  answer. 
Then  I  ran  up  and  turned  him  on  his  back  only 
to  Htid   that  he  was   dead. 

Later  he  describes  the  man  the 
regiment  grew  to  know: 

A  man  of  relentless  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  facing  death  with  jaws 
firm  but  laughter  always  in  his  eyes, 
and  returning  always  with  a  useful 
report  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard   across  No  Man's  Land. 

Edwin  Markham  says  of  Kil- 
mer : 

His    death    is    a    great    loss    to    tl.e 
forces  of  idealism  in  the  nation.  .  .  . 
Every  line  from  his  pen  is  an  honor 
to    his    mind    and    to    his    manhood. 
Joyce    Kilmer    made    the    great    de- 
cision.    He  chose  to  serve  the  good,  to  stand   by 
his  principles,  to  guard  the  sense  of  honor  within 
his  breast. 

Among  the  tributes  from  fellow-poets, 
^^  hich  include  poems  by  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne  and  P2lsa  Barker,  one  by  Joseph  Ber- 
nard Rethy  perhaps  best  describes  the  Kilmer 
his  friends  knew: 

'He  loved  the  songs  of  nature  and  of  art; 
He   heard   enchanting  voices   everywhere; 
The  sight  of  trees  against  the  sunlit  air, 
And    fields   of   flowers,   filled   with    joy   his   heart. 
He  knew  the  romance  of  the  busy  mart, 
The  magic  of   Manhattan's  throbbing  life, 
And  sensed   the  glory  of  the  poor  man's  strife, 
And    humbly   walked    with   Jesus    Christ    apart. 

All   kindly  things  were  brother  to  his   soul  ; 
Evil    he    scorned    and   hated    every    wrong; 
Gentle — another's   wounds  oft  wounded   him. 
But  when   his  country  called   the   freedman's   roll, 
Forthwith   he   laid    aside   his   wondrous   song. 
And    joined    in    Flanders    (lod's    own    C'herublm.  " 

A  group  of  war  poems  published  in  Srrih- 
ner's  for  September  includes  oiu*  of  the  last 
l^oems  that  Jo\ce  Kilmer  w  rote.     It  describes 
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a  wood  in  France  called  the  "Rouge  Bou- 
quet," where  "death  came  flying  through  the 
air"  killing  the  young  soldiers  stationed  there 
and  making  at  the  same  time  their  graves  in 
the  depth  of  the  wood.  It  holds  the  essence 
of  the  Celtic  courage  that  goes  to  death  with 
smiling  eyes  and  a  song  upon  the  lips.  When 
a  fitting  memorial  shall  be  made  to  this  young 
poet  on  the  battlefield  where  he  fell,  a  fitting 
inscription  would  be  the  last  stanza  of  this 
poem : 


There  is  on   earth   no  worthier   ^ave 
To  hold   the   bodies  of   the   brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain   and  pride, 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and   nobly  died. 
Never  fear,   but  in  the   skies 

Saints  and  ansrels  stand, 
Smiling  with  their  holy  eyes 


On  this  new-come  band. 
St.  Michael's  sword  darts  through   the   air 
And  touches  the  aureole  on  his  hair, 
As  he  sees  them  stand  saluting  there, 

His   stalwart   sons  ;  , 

And  Patrick,  Brigid,   Columkill 
Rejoice   that   in   veins   of   warriors    still 

The    Gael's   blood   runs. 
And  up  to  Heaven's  doorway  floats,  : 

From  the   wood   called   Rouge  Bouquet, 
A   delicate   cloud   of   bugle   notes     ,  ... 

That   softly    say:  .-   - 

"Farewell!  . 

Farewell !  .         ; 

Comrades  true,   born   anew,   peace   to  you. 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  the  heroes  are. 
And  your  memory  shine  like  the  morning  star. 
Brave   and   dear. 
Shield    us   here. 

Farewell!'" 


^By  permission  from  Scrihncr's  Magazine  for  Septem- 
ber,   1918.     Copyright,    1918,   hy   Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


GERMAN  PROPAGANDIST  SOCIETIES 


WHEREAS  in  most  countries  propa- 
ganda is  more  or  less  of  an  accident, 
in  Germany  it  is  a  science.  There  the  great- 
est importance  is  attached  to  propaganda,  and 
it  is  developed  with  Teutonic  thoroughness, 
says  Air.  Lewis  IVIelville,  in  an  interesting 
review  of  the  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view (London).  Official  propaganda  in 
Germany  is  issued  by  the  different  govern- 
ment departments,  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty,  each  of 
which  has  a  special  section  for  the  purpose. 
There  is  also  a  Press  Department  for  in- 
fluencing neutral  countries,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  organizations  formed,  many 
of  them  long  before  the  war,  to  encourage 
commercial  relations  betw^een  Germany  and 
foreign  countries,  and  to  influence  public 
opinion  abroad  in  favor  of  German  inter- 
ests. Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Deutscher  Ueberseedienst  Transozean, 
founded  in  the  spring  of  1914,  to  set  up, 
amongst  other  objects,  a  national,  as  opposed 
to  an  international,  news  agency,  which 
would  serve  exclusively  German  interests: 

The  D.  U.  Transozean  issued  a  daily  wireless 
service  which  has  been  of  great  value  to  Cier- 
many,  for  while  Wolff's  Telegram  Bureau  is  to 
some  extent  compelled  by  its  semi-official  charac- 
ter to  maintain  a  certain  reserve,  Transozean, 
being  ostensibly  a  private  concern,  could  conduct 
its  service  as  unscrupulously  as  it  liked  without 
in  any  way  implicating  the  government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  send  out  gar- 
^  bled  war  telegrams  and  tendencious  matter  of  all 
kinds.     It  seems   scarcely  to  be   doubted  that  the 


official  circles  of  the  Empire  encouraged  and 
sometimes  instructed  it  to  issue  doubtful  and  even 
definitely  mendacious  statements  for  which  the 
government  did  not  care  openly  to  accept  respon- 
sibility. Certainly  the  promptness  and  regularity 
with  which  these  messages  were  dispatched  sug- 
gest  that  the    authorities   gave   them   priority. 

The  Hamburg  Colonial  Institute  and  the 
War  Combine  of  German  Industries  are 
other  examples  of  these  pseudo-private  propa- 
ganda societies  which  take  the  whole  world 
for  their  province,  and  in  addition  there  are 
numerous  societies — such  as  the  German- 
Bulgarian  Society,  the  German-Balkan  So- 
ciety, the  German-Asiatic  Association,  and 
the  German-Chinese  Society — which  restrict 
their  operations  to  a  certain  country  or  group 
of  countries.  Of  all  these  the  writer  gives 
full  and  valuable  particulars,  and  he  also  has 
much  that  is  interesting  to  say  of  German 
propaganda  in  Central  and  South  America. 
But  he  cheeringly  concludes  that  all  these 
efforts  have  proved  comparatively  futile : 

The  United  States,  China,  and  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America,  in  particular,  have 
been  wooed  persistently — with  what  result  the 
whole  world  knows.  China,  the  United  States, 
Cuba,  Panama,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Brazil 
have  declared  war  on  Germany;  Bolivia,  Hon- 
duras, and  Nicaragua  have  severed  diplomatic 
relations.  How  great  a  blow  this  must  be  can  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  German  Economic  Union  for  South 
and  Central  America,  held  at  Berlin  September  1, 
1915,  Herr  G.  Maschke,  President  of  the  German- 
Brazilian  Commercial  Association,  stated  that 
"South  and  Central  America  are  our  greatest 
assets  overseas." 
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THE  SIMPLEST  METHOD  OF  FOOD 

CONSERVATION 


THE  exigencies  of  the  present  war  have 
led  to  various  complicated  methods  of 
conserving  the  food  supply.  Both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  systems  of  rationing 
have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  particular 
articles  of  diet,  and  we  have  had  ample  and 
interesting  experience  with  substitute  foods. 
Little  attention  has,  however,  been  given  to 
the  most  obvious  method  of  saving  food  in 
general,  viz.,  going  without  it !  We  refer, 
of  course,  not  to  starvation,  but  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  diet  within  such  limits  as  may  be 
found  compatible  with  physical  well-being. 

Fasting  to  promote  health  is  a  w^ell-worn 
fad,  and,  practised  in  moderation,  it  has  had 
scientific  approval.  It  is  a  trite  remark  that 
most  of  us  eat  too  much.  If  this  remark  is 
true,  consider  the  war-winning  possibilities 
of  a  nation-wide  reduction  of  diet  to  the 
happy  mean  between  too  much  and  too  little ! 
This  idea  is  the  point  of  departure  of  an  in- 
teresting address  given  to  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society  last  spring  by  Prof.  F.  G. 
Benedict,  the  well-known  authority  on  die- 
tetics, and  published  in  a  recent  number  of 
Nature  (London).  His  thesis  is  supported 
by  the  record  of  experiments  made  on  a  group 
of  college  students  by  the  Nutrition  Labora- 
tory of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Boston. 

The  general  plan  was  to  curtail  the  diet  suf- 
ficiently to  reduce  the  weight  approximately  10 
per  cent.  This  could  have  been  done  by  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  food  for  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days.  It  was  recognized  that  these  men 
were,  first,  college  students  with  obligations  for 
educational  advancement,  and  secondly,  volun- 
teers for  scientific  research.  A  complete  fast  for 
fourteen  days  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
caused  most  of  them  considerable  discomfort,  if 
not  distress.  The  alternative  was  to  curtail  the 
dietetic  intake  so  that  the  weight-loss  would 
take  place,  not  in  fourteen  days,  but  in  four  to 
six  weeks.  This  was  done  by  serving  the  men 
approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cal- 
oric requirements  prior  to  the  dietetic  control, 
making  absolutely  no  change  in  the  kinds  of 
foods  eaten.  The  young  men  were  cautioned  not 
to  lessen  their  mental  or  physical  activities.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  activity  of  a  group  of  men  were 
lessened,  as,  for  example,  by  putting  them  to  bed, 
to  use  an  extreme  illustration,  their  dietetic  re- 
quirements would  be  very  much  less.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  these  men  carried  out  all  the  require- 
ments of  collegiate  activity,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  throughout  the  entire  period.  As 
soon  as  the  reduction  in  weight  had  reached  10 
per  cent,  or  thereabouts,  the  calories  in  the  in- 
take were  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hold 
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the  weight  at  a  constant  level.  The  number  of 
calories  required  to  hold  this  weight  constant  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  ceuld  be  taken  as 
a  fair  representation  of  the  actual  caloric  re- 
quirement for  this  group  of  men. 

To  ensure  a  suitable  base-line  a  second  group 
of  twelve  men  from  the  large  number  of  volun- 
teers originally  presenting  themselves  was  selected 
to  act  as  a  control  squad.  These  men  were  in 
every  particular  studied  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  as  squad  No.  1,  except  that  there  was  no 
dietetic  control. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  and  their 
effects  are  somewhat  too  technical  to  be  given 
here.  Some  marked  physiological  changes 
were  produced  by  the  reduced  diet,  including 
a  conspicuous  slowing  of  the  pulse  and  re- 
duced blood-pressure,  but  in  general 

the  whole  period  of  lowered  food  intake-  had  no 
untoward  effect  upon  the  physical  or  mental  ac- 
tivities, and  the  men  were  able  to  continue  suc- 
cessfully their  college   duties. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  entire  research  the  men 
presented  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  average 
college  student;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
pick  them  out  from  the  rest  of  the  college  body  on 
the  campus.  On  close  inspection  the  members 
of  the  diet  squad  would  perhaps  have  appeared 
somewhat  emaciated,  particularly  in  the  face, 
but  they  were  performing  their  duties  as  college 
students,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  with 
no  obvious  reduction  in  stamina. 

The  lesson  for  the  present  emergency 
which  Professor  Benedict  draws  from  these 
experiments  is  set  forth  in  a  conservative  tone. 

The  great  objection  to  making  practical  de- 
ductions from  laboratory  experiments  is  usually 
that  such  researches  are  carried  out  on  the  lower 
animals,  or  if  men  are  studied,  but  one,  or  at 
the  most  two,  are  used.  With  a  group  of  twenty- 
four  men,  such  as  was  studied  in  this  research, 
one  is  justified,  if  ever,  in  drawing  deductions 
or  making  recommendations.  We  can  not  then 
be  charged  with  faddism  or  irrational  propagan- 
da if  we  are  led  to  make  certain  definite  recom- 
mendations— recommendations  that  admittedly 
we  would  never  make  in  peace  times,  and  that 
admittedly  may  have  serious  faults.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  primarily  a  war  measure. 

Although  some  of  our  men  were  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  the  data  obtained  in  our  ex- 
periments have  no  bearing  on  the  period  of 
growth;  the  diet  of  the  growing  child  should  in 
no  circumstances  be  reduced.  Neither  are  the 
results  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  severe  mus- 
cular work,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Army.  They 
may,  however.  legitimately  suggest  practices  for 
patriotic  civilians  not  performing  severe  mus- 
cular work;  that  these  standards  represent  the 
optimum  needs  for  peace  times  recjuires  further 
evidence    for    substantiation.       It     is    quite    clear 
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that  a  civilian  body  of  men  could  readily  with- 
stand a  siege  on  half-rations  without  difficulty 
for  several  months,  and,  since  danger  seems  re- 
mote, that  reduced  rations  for  all  adult  civil- 
ians may  be  justifiable  as  a  war  measure  for  a 
relatively   long   period   of   months. 

I  can  not  feel  that  an  alteration  in  the  Army 
diet  is  justifiable  at  present.  It  is  bad  policy 
"to  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream." 
The  fighting  unit  may  well  be  exempted  from  in- 


novations, but  let  the  civilian  population  give 
this  whole  project  a  thorough,  honest  test,  rec- 
ognizing that  while  there  may  be,  in  certain  cases, 
an  element  of  hazard,  and  in  many  cases  an  ele- 
ment of  discomfort,  the  possibilities  for  danger 
in  accomplishing  a  weight  reduction  of  10  per 
cent,  are  negligible.  The  calories  thereby  saved 
are  by  no  means  negligible,  but  with  the  sum- 
total  of  our  population  would  feed  an  enormous 
Army. 


AN  ITALIAN  SCHEME  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

COOPERATION 


ONE  of  the  complex  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  when  the  war  shall  have  been 
ended,  and  one  that  is  certain  to  become 
ver>^  insistent,  is  the  adjustment  of  the  share 
properly  belonging  to  the  workmen  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  larger  industrial  organiza- 
tions. In  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  Prof. 
Cesare  Vivante,  of  Royal  University  of 
Rome,  calls  attention  to  a  French  law  on, 
this  subject,  passed  in  1917,  and  proceeds 
to  suggest  a  modified  form  of  this  as  ap- 
parently offering  an  equitable  solution  of 
the  matter. 

In  his  opinion  the  French  law,  which 
passed  the  Chamber  w^Ithout  discussion,  has 
one  cardinal  defect,  namely,  that  Instead  of 
being  mandatory.  It  Is  merely  permissive. 
Therefore,  It  leaves  the  recognition  of  the 
workman's  right  to  the  profits  of  an  In- 
dustry, and  to  a  certain  limited  extent  In  Its 
management,  entirely  to  the  good-will  of  the 
company  in  question.  The  companies  can 
freely  determine  the  part  of  the  profits  to 
be  assigned  to  the  workmen,  since  the  law 
gives  them  the  power  to  hold  back  In  favor 
of  the  capital  a  rate  of  Interest  determined 
by  their  statutes.  It  Is  Indeed  provided  that 
workmen  may  have  a  certain  limited  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  directors,  but  those 
chosen  as  such  representatives  may  be  at  any 
time  put  out  of  office  by  simply  discharging 
them  from  the  company's  employ.  What 
degree  of  freedom  would  such  workmen- 
directors  have  in  opposing  the  policy  of  the 
directors   representing  the   capital? 

In  view  of  all  this,  Professor  Vivante  con- 
siders that  it  would  be  both  just  and  de- 
sirable to  enact  a  law  at  once  stronger  and 
broader  in  its  provisions,  and  he  gives  the 
following  outline  of  the  one  he  advocates: 

(1)  Every  joint-stock  company,  after  deducting 
from  the  profits  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on 
the  shares,  and  the  amount  requisite  for  the  legal 


reserve  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  administration 
(not  to  exceed  5  per  cent.),  shall  assign  to  the 
employees  a  part  of  the  annual  profits  calculated 
upon  the  proportion  in  which  the  total  amount 
of  wages  stands  to  the  capital,  and  this  share 
of  the  profits  shall  be  applied  to  increase  the 
shares. 

(2)  All  those  employed  by  the  company  shall 
constitute  a  cooperative  society.  The  new  shares 
resulting  from  the  amount  of  the  profits  allotted 
to  them  are  to  be  vested  in  the  name  of  this 
cooperative  society,  are  inalienable  for  the  entire 
period  of  its  duration,  and  shall  bear  a  stamp 
declaring   their   inalienability. 

The  dividends  of  these  shares  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the  cooperative 
society  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
annual  wages,  multiplied  by  the  years  of  their 
service,  or  else  shall  be  devoted  to  beneficial 
purposes,  if  the  statutes  of  the  society  so  provide. 

(3)  All  those  actually  employed  by  the  com- 
pany shall  be  considered  members  of  the  co- 
operative society,  whether  employees  or  workmen, 
provided  they  shall  be  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  shall  have  been  employed  for  one  year 
without  interruption.  All  those  who  shall  have 
worked  for  fifteen  years  altogether  shall  also 
be   regarded  as  members. 

The  members  of  the  cooperative  society  shall 
participate  in  its  deliberations,  each  one  casting 
as  many  votes  as  the  number  of  times  the  lowest 
wage  paid  to  any  one  of  the  workmen  goes  into 
his  own  remuneration,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  years  of  his  service. 

Fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  any  meetifig 
to  be  held  by  the  parent  company,  the  coopera- 
tive society  shall  designate  its  own  delegates,  not 
exceeding  five  in  number,  who  shall  have  at  the 
meeting  as  many  votes  as  there  are  shares  owned 
by  the  cooperative  society.  One  of  the  directors 
of  the  parent  company  shall  be  named  by  the 
delegates  of  the  cooperative  society. 

(4)  In  case  the  parent  company  is  dissolved, 
the  shares  vested  in  the  cooperative  society  shall 
participate  in  the  liquidation  in  the  same  manner 
as  all  the  other  shares. 

The  dissolution  of  the  parent  company  does  not 
operate  by  itself  alone  a  corresponding  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cooperative  society. 

(5)  In  case  the  cooperative  society  should  be 
dissolved,  its  assets  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  members  in  the  proportion  indicated  in  article 
2,  unless  by  a  four-fifths  vote  they  decide  to  de- 
vote   them    to    objects    of    collective    assistance. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
SCANDINAVIA? 


THE  naval  critic  of  Stockhohns  Dagblad 
states  in  a  recent  noteworthy  article  the 
chief  question  of  foreign  policy  that  confronts 
the  Swedish  nation.  This  is,  closer  military 
as  well  as  politico-economic  union  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  course  that  events  have  taken  in 
Russia  has  by  no  means  improved  the  mili- 
tary status  of  Sweden.  The  old  Baltic 
balance  has  been  destroyed.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Russian  navy  from  the  war  puts  the 
Swedish  navy  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Ger- 
many in  case  of  a  hypothetical  conflict  be- 
tween the  nations. 

The  critic  thinks  that  the  lands  to  the 
east  of  the  Baltic  will  in  any  event  remain 
generally  under  German  tyranny,  economic 
and  military.  Germany's  position  in  that 
sea  is  fully  comparable,  he  says,  to  that  of 
Sweden  in  her  day  of  power.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Baltic  coasts  was  then  in  Swedish 
possession;  almost  every  valuable  estuary 
along  the  coast-lines  of  Finland,  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  present-day  Prussia  was  in 
her  control.  So  also  were  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe  and  Weser,  and  consequently  Helgo- 
land Bight.  Bremen  and  Liibeck  were  then 
Swedish  towns.  In  fact,  every  strategical 
locality  in  those  regions  was  in  Swedish 
hands. 

But  Sweden  did  not  know  how  to  utilize 
her  opportunities.  These  numerous  posses- 
sions were  held  mainly  for  defensive  reasons, 
although  some  customs  duties  were  imposed 
upon  the  subject  populations.  As  for  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  those  regions,  which, 
together  with  a  great  merchant  fleet,  would 
have  flooded  Sweden  with  wealth,  it  did  not 
enter  into  her  calculations.  She  missed  her 
chance  of  becoming  the  Venetian  state  of  the 
North.  And  "when  in  consequence  her  outer 
strength  of  position  did  not  correspond  to 
inner  economic  stability,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  our  people  would  be 
forced  to  recede  into  its  indigent  isolation." 

It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  [he  continues] 
that  Cjermany  will  not  commit  the  same  mistake. 
.  .  .  C/erman  industries  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  vast  market  regions  before  them,  Oerman 
bottoms  will  convey  most  of  the  East-European 
traffic.  .  .  .  the  wounds  made  by  the  war  will 
hereby  more  rapidly  heal,  and  the  economic  and 
military  position  of  the  country  be  more  thor- 
oughly strengthened.  But  increased  power  is 
almost   inevitably  accompanied   by  a   struggle  for 


further  expansion,  and  this  may  for  many  rea- 
sons direct  itself  against  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Denmark's  inclusion  within  the  Ger- 
man sphere  of  interest  would  mean  the  final  con- 
solidation of  German  Baltic  rule,  and  definitely 
shut  out  all  competitors  from  that  water.  From 
the  extended  Norwegian  Atlantic  coast  Germany 
would  own  direct  access  to  the  open  sea.  A 
military  threat  could  be  exercised  from  there 
against  England;  and  it  would  then  be  impos- 
sible for  England  to  cut  off  Germany  from  the 
world,  as  on  account  of  her  favorable  position 
she  has  been  able  to  do,  much  to  Germany's  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  should  strive 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  keep 
out  of  the  German  net.  "For  we  can  assure 
ourselves  that  the  acts  of  the  mightier  state 
against  the  lesser  would  not  be  dictated  out 
of  any  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the 
latter."  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
actual  crushing  of  German  power  w^ould 
bring  aboiit  a  guardianship  of  the  small  neu- 
trals by  the  victorious  Allied  powers  which 
would  be  quite  as  distasteful  as  Teutonic 
suzerainty.  Be  it  noted  that  Stockhohns 
Dagblad  is  an  organ  of  the  Conservative 
party ;  hence  those  fears. 

The  means  to  be  used  against  any  such 
eventualities,  he  goes  on, 

lie  unquestionably  in  a  close  combination  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  and  we  can  greet  with 
great  rejoicings  the  beginning  of  such  a  combi- 
nation that  has  taken  place  under  the  pressure  of 
the  world  war.  Taken  separately,  the  three 
states  are  of  relatively  slight  importance.  To- 
gether, they  form  ...  a  powerful  facto'r  not 
to  be  slightingly  regarded,  whose  interests  require 
full   respect  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

After  discussing  the  efl^ciency  of  the 
Scandinavian  coalition  from  the  military 
standpoint,  he  adds : 

In  order  that  such  a  coalition  may  attain  to 
its  full  strength,  it  ought  preferably  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  solid  political  unity;  but  the  time  is 
hardly  ripe  for  that  just  yet.  .  .  .  The  thought 
perhaps  has  no  great  appeal  to  many  people,  but 
the  individual  will  doubtless  even  in  this  case 
bend  his  will  to  the  general  good.  An  essential 
for  closer  combination  is  also  the  counteracting 
of  our  attraction  toward  different  poles,  which 
only  too  often  has  characterized  the  policies  of 
us  Scandinavians.  A  mutual  pole  should  be  es- 
tablished within  our  own  joint  territory,  whereby 
our  attention  gradually  would  become  directed 
towards  a  common  goal — namely,  a  unanimous 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  three  separate 
peoples. 
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THE   MURMAN  COUNTRY  AND 

RAILWAY 


<< 


FINLAND,"  writes  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Levermore  in  the  World  Court,  "is  the 
one  place  where  the  Allies  can  without  too 
much  difficulty  attack  Germany  on  her 
eastern  front."  It  would  take  a  long  time 
for  Allied  forces  to  penetrate  to  the  eastern 
front  via  the  vast  areas  of  Russia. 

In  Finland  the  German  line  is  most  vulnerable. 
There  the  Allies  are  already  entrenched  before 
the  German  door.  The  port  of  Kola  on  the  Arc- 
tic, and  if  possible,  the  port  of  Kem  on  the  White 
Sea  should  be  firmly  held,  and  an  effort  made  to 
roll  back  the  German  left  wing  across  tHe  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  thus  to  secure  bases  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  Baltic.  .  .  ,  Nowhere  else  but 
through  Finland  is  there  so  short  a  road  into  the 
very  heart  of  German  operations  in  the  Baltic 
territor}'.  Only  Finland  can  give  the  Allies  a 
post  on  the  Russian  flank,  and  at  the  Russian 
gate,  with  at  least  a  hope  of  disputing  with  the 
German  fleet  the  supremacy  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  country  where 
the  American  marines  and  other  Allied  forces 
are  entering  upon  a  south- 
ward campaign?  The  coast 
to  the  north  is  bleak  and 
bare,  to  which  fishermen 
from  the  interior  of  Russia 
come  up  in  large  numbers  for 
the  summer,  and  return  when 
the  weather  makes  fishing  im- 
possible. The  resident  pop- 
ulation consists  of  a  relative- 
ly small  number  of  Norwe- 
g  i  a  n  s,  Lapps,  Karelians, 
Finns,  and  Russians.  Ac- 
cord fTig  to  an  article  by  L. 
Finstad  in  Norges  Udenrigs- 
handel  (''Norway's  Export 
Trade"),  there  are  14,300 
of  them,  of  whom  the  Rus- 
sians constitute  46  per  cent. 
The  migratory  Russian  fish- 
erfolk  have  been  accustomed 
to  leave  their  homes  to  the 
east  and  south  of  the  White 
Sea  early  each  spring,  and 
set  out  for  distant  Murman. 
The  trip  is  as  long  as  that 
from  New  York  to  the  city 
of  Quebec.  It  takes  one 
through  great  marshy  tracts, 
interspersed  with  dense  for- 
ests of  pine  and  fir,  a  band  of 
dwarf-birch  woodland  inter- 


vening between  them  and  the  coast.  Most 
of  the  men,  women,  and  fisher  lads  go  on 
foot  the  whole  way,  dragging  their  supply 
sleds  after  them ;  the  more  fortunate  ride 
on  horseback  to  Kandalaks,  approximately 
half  of  the  way,  and  cover  the  rest  in  rein- 
deer sleds. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Russian  Imperial 
Government  was  not  able  to  induce  a  fair 
number  of  these  migrating  folk  to  make  their 
homes  in  Murman.  Settlement  there  meant 
immunity  to  taxes  and  army  service ;  a  six- 
year  loan  of  up  to  350  roubles  was  offered 
interest-free  to  each  colonist  to  enable  him 
to  construct  his  dwelling  and  his  own  boat. 
Also,  the  arable  land  was  distributed  among 
the  colonists. 

When  the  Murman  railway  was  finished 
in  November,  1917,  it  was  expected  to  cause 
a  great  improvement  in  the  fisheries  to  the 
North.  Strong  cooperative  fishermen's  socie- 
ties were   soon    formed,    and   much   modern 
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equipment  was  purchased.  When  the  war  is 
over  it  is  hoped  that  all  northern  Russia 
will  be  adequately  supplied  with  fish  from 
Murman,  with  large  quantities  left  for  ex- 
portation. Thus  the  Murman  fisheries  may 
compete  on  a  large  scale  with  the  Norwegian. 
The  railway,  which  runs  from  the  port  of 
Murmansk  to  Petrozavodsk,  the  capital  of 
Olonetz,  which  lies  175  miles  due  northeast 
of  Petrograd,  is  perhaps  almost  wholly  in 
the  possession  of  Entente  forces.  *'The  prob- 
lem of  holding  this  road,"  says  Robert 
Crozier  Long  in  the  Nation,  ''appears  for 
the  moment  to  be  merely  a  question  of  strat- 
egy. The  issue  is,  whether  the  Allied  forces 
now  operating  in  North  Russia  will  be  able 
to  use  the  ice-free  port  of  Murmansk  after 
the  freezing  of  Archangel  on  the  White 
Sea;  or  whether  Germany  in  alliance  with 
Finland  will  acquire  a  temporary  submarine 
base  on  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

The  Murman  Railway  is  important  because  it 
terminates  in  the  only  ice-free  port  left  to  Russia 
after  the  seizure  by  Germany  of  Libau  and  other 
minor  ports  of  the  southern  Baltic.  .  .  .  Mur- 
mansk is  an  interesting^  example  of  the  relative 
unimportance  of  latitude  in  matters  of  climate. 
Whereas  Petrograd,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to 
the  south,  is  closed  by  ice  from  mid-December 
until  late  in  April,  the  new  port  on  the  Arctic 
Ocean  is  open  all  the  year.  The  whole  northern 
coast  of  the  Kola  Peninsula,  on  which  Murmansk 
is  built,  is  warmed  by  the  North  Cape  current  of 
the   Gulf   Stream. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  made  this  rail- 
way essential  to  Russia,  because  of  the  Baltic 
being  entirely  in  Germany's  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  work  was  begun  in  1914,  and 
soon  100,000  laborers  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  German  prisoners,  together  with  15,- 
000  horses,  were  engaged  in  constructing  it, 
which  they  did  in  record  time — eighteen 
months.  The  chief  engineer,  Vladimir 
Goriatchkovsky,  now  in  this  country,  says 
that  it  can  carry  the  full  daily  capacity  of 
the  port  of  Murmansk,  which  amounts  to 
3,500  tons  a  day. 

This  railway  was  built  to  carry  munitions, 
and  not  primarily  for  strategical  purposes. 
But  now,  seeing  that  Germany  aims  to  seize 
the  great  stores  of  ammvmition  and  other 
supplies  at  Murmansk  and  establish  a  sub- 
marine base  there  the  railway  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  the  hastening  of  Allied 
victory. 

Should   the    Finns   be   compelled    by   (jer- 


many  to  take  part  in  an  offensive  against  the 
Allied  forces  beyond  her  northern  border, 
Finnish  claims  to  the  Petchenga  or  farthest- 
northwest  territory  of  Russia  would  be  weak- 
ened according  to  the  extent  of  Allied  suc- 
cesses in  the  campaign.  The  Finns  are  in 
fact  asking  for  no  small  slice  of  Russia ; 
they  want  a  strip  of  land  along  their  eastern 
boundary  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  wide, 
whose  population,  nearly  100,000,  consists 
largely  of  Greek  Catholic  Karelians  and 
Tchuds — both  Finnish  races.  If  granted, 
this  annexation  would  bring  the  frontier  of 
Finland  to  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Murman  railway  along  almost  its  whole 
extent.  "In  that  lies  the  gravity  of  the  Mur- 
man question." 

But  an  article  prepared  for  and  authorized 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
avers  that  the  railroad  is  in  no  immediate 
danger.  The  surrounding  country  is  an  al- 
most impassable  wilderness,  a  wide  bog  belt 
stretching  from  north  to  south.  The  rail- 
way was  built  under  enormous  difficulties 
on  this  account.  Even  in  winter  (the  cli- 
mate being  modified  through  the  action  of 
the  Gulf  Stream)  the  lakes  and  marshes 
make  extremely  treacherous  thoroughfares. 
The  maintenance  of  an  army  in  such  a  waste 
without  railway  connection  would  be  pre- 
carious m  the  extreme  for  the  Germans  and 
Finns,  especially  "under  the  strain  and  drain 
of  modern  fighting."  As  for  the  region  south 
of  Petrozavodsk,  it  also  is  full  of  marshes. 
However,  here  at  Lake  Onega  begins  the 
great  Russian  canal  system,  which  may  make 
the  Allied  forces  independent  of  railway 
transportation  southward.  The  main  freight 
carriers  of  this  system  are  huge  steel  barges 
of  a  thousand  tons  capacity,  self-powered  and 
easily  armed,  by  means  of  which  offensive 
movements  could  be  carried  out  on  a  con- 
siderable scale. 

The  canals  on  which  they  move  reach  all  Rus- 
sia, from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  We  may  yet  read  that  Com- 
pany   ,   of    the    United    States    Marines,    got 

upon  the  enemy's  flank  with  terrific  effect  by  ar- 
riving suddenly  at  high  speed  in  its  armored 
harge,  from  the  direction  of  Odessa. 

riie  salvation  of  Europe  ma\'  '\\\  fact  de- 
pend to  no  small  extent  on  a  victorious  Allied 
northerly  campaign.  It  seems  to  be  at  least 
as  desirable  as  a  brilliant  offensive  on  the 
Balkan  front. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  WAR  AND  ALLIED  TOPICS 


The    Submarine    in    War    and    Peace.     By 

Simon  Lake.     Lippincott.     302  pp.     111.     $3. 

If  any  living  man  is  prepared  to  tell  the  world 
the  story  of  the  submarine  it  is  Simon  Lake,  the 
American  inventor.  He  it  was  who,  in  1897, 
built  the  Argonaut,  the  first  under-water  craft  to 
operate  successfully  in  the  open  sea.  For  more 
than  a  score  of  years  he  has  given  his  time  to  the 
study  and  perfection  of  this  type  of  vessel.  Prob- 
ably no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  successive 
steps  in  the  long  process  by  which  the  plaything 
among  ships  has  been  transformed  into  the 
dreaded  monster  of  the  deep.  Mr.  Lake  is  as 
firmly  convinced  as  ever  that  the  submarine  has  a 
great  future  in  the  world's  industrial  life.  In 
this  volume  he  gives  complete  descriptions  of  the 
mechanical  features  of  the  U-boat  and  discusses 
the  whole  subject  in  its  broader  aspects  and  re- 
lations. 

The    Stakes    of    the    War,        By     Lothrop 

Stoddard   and    Glenn   Frank.     Century   Company. 

377  pp.     $2.50. 

It  is  far  from  creditable  to  our  educational 
methods  and  our  boasted  diffusion  of  knowledge 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  there  were 
lands  and  peoples  in  Central  Europe  hardly  bet- 
ter known  to  the  average  American  than  the 
tribes  and  forests  of  interior  Africa — lands  and 
peoples,  too,  that  were  destined  to  be  seriously 
affected,  if  not  revolutionized,  by  the  surges  of 
conflict,  and  in  several  instances  to  be  pawns  in 
the  game.  We  have  learned  something  about 
these  countries  in  the  past  four  years  and  we 
need  to  learn  more.  A  book  that  will  help  us  all, 
young  and  old,  to  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
knowledge  of  them  than  our  schoolbooks  and 
atlases  ever  gave  us  is  this  volume  entitled  "The 
Stakes  of  the  War,"  which  gives  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  economic  and  political  situation  of 
each  nationality  involved  in  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  smaller  peoples,  which  most  text- 
books have  either  ignored  altogether  or  have  left 
in  more  or  less  obscurity.  The  authors  are  com- 
petent authorities  on  the  topics  treated.  Mr. 
Stoddard  especially  is  known  to  Review  of  Re- 
views readers.  Ex-President  Taft  supplies  an  in- 
troduction. 

A     Reporter     at     Armageddon.      By     Will 

Irwin.     Appleton.     355  pp.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Will  Irwin  has  been  called  the  best  re- 
porter on  the  Western  Front.  That  is  high 
praise,  indeed,  where  so  many  of  the  most  accom- 
plished craftsmen  of  our  time  are  engaged  in  the 
race  for  "copy."  There  may  be  others  equally 
skilled  in  nosing  out  the  materials  of  a  "story," 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  or  none  have  ex- 
celled Irwin  in  vividness  of  description.  His 
present  book  is  a  model  for  all  reporters  in  that 
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respect.  Fighting  is  not  the  soldiers'  only  occu- 
pation. Many  picturesque  phases  of  his  life  out- 
side the  trenches  are  pictured  in  these  pageSp 
which  deal  with  the  actualities  of  war  in  sympa= 
thetic  fashion. 


The  Vandal  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Miihlon,  former  director  in  Krupps.  Translated 
b}'  William  L.  McPherson.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
335  pp.     $1.50. 

This  book  consists  of  entries  in  a  personal  diary 
kept  by  Dr.  Miihlon  during  the  early  months  of 
the  war  when  he  still  was  a  director  in  Krupps. 
While  it  contains  nothing  of  any  knowledge 
gained  by  him  in  virtue  of  this  business  position, 
the  book  is  singularly  interesting  and  important 
as  presenting  the  thoughts  of  a  man  whose  brain 
and  heart  rebel  equally  against  those  things  that 
he  holds  to  be  of  evil  in  his  own  country.  Scathing 
as  are  the  observations  that  he  sets  down  day  by 
day,  they  are  not  the  remarks  of  a  bitter-tempered 
critic  of  his  nation  but  the  passionate  outcries 
of  a  magnanimous  man  cut  to  the  soul.  Thus, 
if  the  volume  lacks  "revelations"  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  it  is  a  stirring  and  profound  revelation  of 
how  Germany's  mis-deeds  affect  at  least  one  mor- 
ally balanced  man  within  its  borders. 

The  Creed  of  Deutschtum  and  Other  War 
Essays.  By  Dr.  Morton  Prince.  Badger.  311 
pp.     $2. 

This  volume  explains,  from  a  viewpoint  of  the 
psychology  involved,  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
German  people  and  the  self-glorification  of  the 
Kaiser  which  amounts  to  paranoia.  "Deutschtum" 
may  be  freely  translated  as  "Germandom."  It 
means  the  national  consciousness  of  Germany,  a 
state  of  mind,  of  which  the  mind  of  every  Ger- 
man citizen  is  a  component  part  from  the  Kaiser 
down  to  the  humblest  Fritz  in  the  trenches.  Dr. 
Prince  shows  how  this  Deutschtum  was  devel- 
oped over  a  period  of  empire  since  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  a  method  of  education. 
The  German  collective  consciousness  became  so 
unified  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  unit,  as  mob 
consciousness  may  be  used.  The  will  of  the 
Kaiser  could  avail  itself  of  all  the  other  wills 
to  serve  personal  ends.  Marquis  Okuma,  late 
prime  minister  of  Japan,  points  out  in  a  comment 
upon  Dr.  Prince's  work,  that  while  in  Germany 
the  Imperial  Household's  interests  are  opposed 
to  the  aggression  of  the  people,  in  Japan,  the 
will  of  the  people  has  always  been  the  will  of 
the  Imperial  Household.  Dr.  Prince's  conclusions 
urge  the  necessity  of  destroying  Deutschtum,  of 
shattering  the  unification  of  this  collective  con- 
sciousness if  we  do  not  wish  to  fight  the  war 
over  and  over  again. 
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HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  Heart  of  the  Puritan.  By  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom.     Macmillan.     276  pp.     $1.50. 

Most  writers  who  have  indulged  in  praise  or 
dispraise  of  the  Puritans  have,  in  the  light  of  a 
recently  published  volume,  "The  Heart  of  the 
Puritan,"  known  very  little  about  their  actual 
lives  and  the  workings  of  their  minds.  Elizabeth 
Deering  Hanscom  has  collected  a  series  of  letters 
covering  among  other  matters  their  domestic,  per- 
sonal, educational,  and  religious  affairs;  the  de- 
tails of  their  trade  and  travel,  bargaining  with 
the  Indians,  and  divers  records  of  prophecies, 
warnings,  and  obsessions  of  witchcraft.  A  major 
trait  of  mind  that  comes  to  light  in  these  docu- 
ments is  the  Puritan's  conception  of  God  as  a 
kind  of  dread  deity  set  over  kings,  in  whose 
hands  man  was  a  mere  worm  of  the  dust.  Life 
appeared  to  them  as  a  lugubrious  pilgrimage, 
subject  to  the  illusory  guidance  of  will-o'-the- 
wisps  of  human  happiness.  Yet  their  energies, 
freed  by  the  sequestration  of  their  higher  lives 
in  spiritual  closets,  focused  in  the  dynamic 
urge  that  could  conquer  a  pioneer  existence. 
The  apologies  to  God  and  man  of  the  Reverend 
Cotton  Mather  and  Judge  Samuel  Sewell  for 
their  part  in  the  hanging  of  the  Salem  witches 
are,  of  all  the  curious  documents,  the  most  revela- 
tory of  the  Puritans'  firm  belief  in  their  own 
access  to  heavenly  pastures,  and  their  culpable 
blindness  toward  certain  intrinsic  doctrines  of  the 
Gospels.  This  record  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  student  of  American  life. 

The     History    of    the     American     People. 

By   Charles    A.   Beard    and    William    C.    Bagley. 

Macmillan.     678  pp.     III.     $1.20. 

In  this  new  attempt  to  write  a  school  history 
of  the  American  people  the  authors  have  departed 
far  from  the  model  on  which  such  books  were 
prepared  for  our  grandfathers.  Nothing  is  left 
in  this  book  of  the  old-fashioned  drum-and- 
trumpet  style  of  presenting  American  history,  but 
a  sincere  and  consistent  effort  is  made  throughout 
the  volume  to  prepare  children  for  citizenship  by 
getting  them  to  understand  the  ideals,  institu- 
tions, achievements,  and  problems  of  our  people. 
This  surely  is  the  right  kind  •f  instruction  for 
the  children  of  democracy,  and  American  school 
children  cannot  have  too  much  of  it.  It  squares 
with  the  true  democratic  ideal  in  education. 

The  Separation  of  the  Church  and  State 
in  France.  By  W.  H.  Stoweil.  Boston:  Gilson. 
101   pp. 

The  writer  of  this  book  lived  in  Paris  during 
the  period  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
witnessed  some  of  the  principal  events  connected 
with  it,  and  heard  much  comment  and  discussion 
by  prominent  men  who  were  representative  of 
various  bodies  of  opinion.  His  observations  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  episode  of  French  his- 
tory was  purely  a  liberating  measure  born  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age — "a  lesson  in  loyalty  that  marks 
the  evolution  of  France  from  the  thralldom  of 
servitude  into  the  full  independence  of  a  complete 
nationality." 


American    Negro    Slavery.     By    Ulrich    B. 

Phillips.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     529  pp.     $3. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly  everything  that 
has  got  into  print  in  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  has  had  a  controversial  tinge.  Now 
that  the  negro  has  been  free  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  it  should  be  possible  to  rewrite  the 
story  of  slavery  as  an  American  institution  with- 
out being  led  into  argument  concerning  its  merits 
or  demerits.  This  is  what  Professor  Phillips  has 
tried  to  do  in  this  volume,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  survey 
of  the  plantation  regime  in  its  relation  to  the  sup- 
ply, employment,  and  control  of  negro  labor. 

Government  and  Politics  of  Switzerland. 
By  Robert  C.  Brooks.  Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  World 
Book  Co.    445  pp.     $1.50. 

A  sympathetic  and  scholarly  account  of  the 
world's  oldest  democracy,  timely  at  this  period  of 
crisis,  in  which  Switzerland  stands  out  as  the 
most  stable  State  in  Europe.  Americans  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  Swiss  military  system  and 
in  the  workings  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
which  some  of  our  own  commonwealths  have  bor- 
rowed from  Switzerland.  These  are  clearly  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Brooks. 

Evolution    of    the    Dominion    of   Canada. 

By  Edward  Porritt.    Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book 

Co.     560  pp.     $1.50. 

As  a  nation  we  have  something  to  learn  from 
our  neighbor  on  the  north.  Especially  in  the  field 
of  government  and  administration  Canada  can 
teach  us  much.  Mr.  Porritt  in  this  well-stocked 
volume  traces  the  growth  of  Canadian  institu- 
tions from  their  beginnings,  hot  omitting  to  as- 
sign to  the  United  States  due  credit  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  many  of  them.  He  assumes  that  the 
Dominion  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  status  of  a 
nation,  and  considering  Canada's  part  in  the  war 
who  will  dispute  him? 

The  Government  of  the  British  Empire. 
By  Edward  Jenks.  Boston:  Little,  Brown.  379 
pp.    $2. 

A  book  that  was  really  needed  (not  forgetting 
the  existence  of  many  scholarly  histories  and 
monographs)  to  make  clear  to  "the  man  in  the 
street"  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  British 
Imperial  Government.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
descriptive  rather  than  historical  or  philosophical. 
The  author  gives,  however,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  each  of  the  more  important 
institutions. 

The    Responsible    State.      By     Franklin     H. 

Giddings.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     119  pp.     $1. 

How  responsibility  in  a  State  is  reconciled  with 
democracy  Is  clearly  set  forth  in  this  little  vol- 
ume. The  menace  of  Bolshevism  must  have  been 
in  Professor  Ciiddings'  mind  when  he  formulated 
this  restatement  of  fundamental  political  prin- 
ciples. 
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THE    AMERICAN    REVIEW    OF   REVIEWS 


VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS 


MR.  FRANCIS  HACKETT'S  criticisms  writ- 
ten for  the  literary  review  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post  (1908-11)  and  for  the  Neiv  Republic 
(1914-18)  are  published  in  a  single  volume  under 
the  title  of  'Horizons.''^  They  are  concerned  with 
novelists  and  novels,  the  drama  and  the  theater, 
poetry,  the  war,  and  various  other  topics,  among 
which  varia  are  "The  Legend  of  Rupert  Brooke" 
and  a  sketch  called  "The  Imitation  of  Christ."  Mr. 
Hackett's  literary  connoisseurship  appears  in  these 
papers  as  a  living  thing,  a  pattern  in  the  mosaic 
of  words  that  moves  and  changes  to  a  symbol  of 
its  parent  force,  which  is  a  fertile  artistic  life 
that  includes  the  whole  man — mind,  sense,  and 
spirit.  He  writes:  "There  can  be  no  wise  criti- 
cism that  is  unaware  of  the  new  world  in  tra- 
vail," and  he  is  always  looking  away  expectant 
that  through  the  grey  mists  upon  the  horizon  will 
break  the  golden  line  of  dawn  that  shall  announce 
the  new  age.  In  many  ways  this  book  is  the 
most  entertaining  and  readable  volume  of  criti- 
cism that  has  been  published  in  recent  years. 
Criticism  and  creation  come  near  being  one  in  its 
pages.  Mr.  Hackett  has  judged  his  contempora- 
ries with  rare  taste,  judgment,  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  at  times  his  sentences  glow  with  the 
gem-like  flame  of  Pater.  And  with  all  this  they 
are  simple  and  vigorous,  food  for  the  average 
man  who  cares  little  for  esthetic  niceties.  Notable 
amor^  the  papers  are  those  on  John  Synge, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  George  Meredith,  Rupert  Brooke, 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  Thorstein  Veblen's  "Theory  of 
Business  Enterprise." 


That  Mr.  Hackett's  Ireland  is  the  Ireland  of 
the  future,  not  of  the  past,  is  evident  after  a  few 
pages  of  "Ireland:  A  Study  in  Nationalism,"'  in 
which  he  examines  at  length  the  various  condi- 
tions of  Irish  life  and  interprets  Irish  nationalism 
to  the  end  of  showing  the  difficulties  of  Ireland's 
present  relation  to  England  and  to  forward  the 
economic  development  of  the  country.  To  the 
tourist  who  has  visited  Killarney,  who  knows  a 
bit  of  Galway,  and  has  idled  in  Donegal  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Boyne,  Mr.  Hackett's  book  will 
carry  but  half  its  actual  significance.  To  men 
who  have  seen  a  little  of  Ireland's  industrial  life 
and  who  know  the  poorer  quarters  of  London- 
derry, Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  or  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  in  their  time  Pearse,  or 
MacDonagh,  or  James  Connolly,  late  of  the  Irish 
Revolution,  Mr.  Hackett's  bird's-eye  view  of  Ire- 
land startles  the  reader  with — to  use  a  movie 
phrase — sudden    "close-ups." 

The  serious-minded  and  the  apostles  of  the 
arts  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  adventurous  criti- 
cisms of  American  culture  embodied  in  "Letters 
and  Leadership,""*  by  Vap  Wyck  Brooks.  Here  is 
a  younger  American  critic,  unmannered,  unin- 
hibited, without  the  load  of  doctrines,  who  writes 
frankly  of  our  chances  for  a  literary  renascence 
in  America.  He  sets  forth  ably  our  weights  and 
hindrances,  and  with  admirable  optimism  pre- 
dicts that  we  shall — if  we  will  breed  a  race  of 
artists — change  to  a  luminous  people  "dwelling  in 
the  light  and   sharing  our   light." 


ART  AND  LITERATURE 


AMONG  the  reprints  of  the  "Modern  Library" 
is  Arthur  Symons'  essay,  "The  Art  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley,"^  with  preface  and  -sixty-four  repro- 
ductions of  the  famous  drawings.  Symons*  esti- 
mate of  Beardsley  has  the  mellowness  of  a 
greater  perspective  than  was  actually  possible  at 
the  time  the  essay  was  written.  The  passing  of 
the  years  has  confirmed  his  judgment  that  the 
eccentric  poseur  of  the  Yellow  Book  was  one 
of  the  greatest  decorative  artists  of  our  time. 
Judging  Beardsley  apart  from  his  foibles,  as  a 
purely  decorative  artist,  Symons  finds  that  no 
one  has  achieved  so  much  with  pure  line.  In 
his  last  work,  completed  under  the  shadow  of 
death,  he  achieved  the  complete  success  of  putting 
nature  itself  in  pattern,  in  the  "great  compromise, 
which  the  greatest  artists  have  made  between  the 
mind's  outline,  and  the  outline  of  visible  things." 

Every  city  has  a  different  rhythm,  a  differ- 
entiated collective  soul.  "The  New  Carthage,"" 
a  brilliant  novel  written  several  years  before  the 
war    by   Georges   Eekoud,    shows    us   the    soul    of 

'Horizons.    By  Francis  Hackett.    Huebsch.    365  pp.    $2. 

-Ireland:  A  Study  in  Nationalism.  By  Francis  Hackett. 
Huebsch.    404  pp.    $2. 

^Letters  and  Leadership.  By  Van  Wyck  Brooks. 
Huebsch.      129  pp.     $1. 

*The  Art  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
The  Modern  Library.  Boni  and  Liveright.  64  illus- 
trations.     60    cents. 

''The  New  Carthage.  By  Georges  Eekoud.  Duffield 
Co.     368  pp.     $1.50. 


Antwerp.  In  his  narrative  the  city  is  revealed 
as  by  the  point  of  the  etcher.  Eekoud  was  born 
in  Antwerp  in  1854.  He  is  one  of  those  writers 
who  have,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Morris,  his 
translator,  created  a  body  of  Belgian  literature 
that  is  in  its  spiritual  content  a  record  of  racial 
experience,  and  while  purely  Flemish  is  written 
in  French.  In  Belgium  at  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  one  art  yielded  to  another,  painting 
gave  way  to  literature.  But  the  method  of  the 
earlier  art  was  carried  over.  The  very  brush 
strokes  of  Belgium  art  are  in  Eekoud's  novel.  The 
particular  region  of  his  art  outside  Antwerp  is 
the  region  north  of  the  city,  the  polders  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  wastes  of  the  Campine. 

"The  polders  are  rich  plains  thickly  inhabited 
by  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  race  of  small  farmers. 
The  Campine  is  a  far-reaching  and  sandy  waste 
that  stretches  over  a  great  part  of  the  provinces 
of  Antwerp  and  Limburg.  Its  little  towns  arc 
scattered  and  have  infrequent  communication  with 
the  outside  world;  it  is  wasted  and  dreary,  a  for- 
bidding country  of  cold,  stagnant  pools,  dull 
marshes,  russet  heather  and  tenacious  furze,  and 
a  sky  that  is  by  turns  leaden  and  coppery.  The 
peasants  manage  only  by  hardship  to  wreak  a 
living  from  the  sandy  soil." 

Eekoud's  social  philosophy  is  anarchistic;  he 
celebrates  the  democracy  of  labor  together  with 
Constantin  Meunier.  His  literary  art  finds 
analogy  in  that  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 


IN  "Women  and  the  French  Tradition,"^  Mrs. 
Florence  Leftwich  Ravenel  lifts  the  curtains 
of  recent  years  to  show  us  the  women  of  France 
of  two  or  three  generations  back,  who  achieved 
fame  and  usefulness  through  the  particular  pre- 
rogatives of  their  femininity.  She  gives  ample 
proof  in  her  sketches  of  famous  French  women, 
that  the  French  alone'  have  developed  woman's 
nature  and  needs  and  put  her  to  the  most  heroic 
uses.  They  have  "with  consummate  skill  woven 
her  into  the  pattern  of  that  fabric,  ancient,  beau- 
tiful, and  imperishable,  which  we  call  the  French 
tradition."  Under  the  heading  of  "A  Law  Unto 
Herself,"  Mrs.  Ravenel  considers  George  Sand. 
Other  chapters  revive  the  charms  and  gifts  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Sevigne  and  Arvede 
Barine.  The  greatest  gift  of  French  women,  she 
writes,  is  the  art  of  motherhood,  a  motherhood 
founded  upon  profound  sympathy,  complete  un- 
derstanding and  congenial  companionship.  This 
motherhood  has  been  the  force  behind  France 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  it  is  the  wall  be- 
fore which  the  heroic  words  were 
breathed,  "They  shall   not  pass." 

In  a  quaint  book,  "The  Diary  of 
a  Girl  in  France  in  1821,""  one  finds 
many  interesting  observations — par- 
ticularly so  at  the  present  time — of 
the  life  in  France  of  that  period. 
The  child  who  wrote  the  diary  was 
born  in  the  County  of  Cumberland, 
England,  in  1807.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Browne,  of 
Tallentire  Hall,  an  old  border  watch 
tower  in  full  view  of  the  Solway  to 
the  north  and  of  Skiddaw  and  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  to  the  south. 
The  jottings  show  a  childish  per- 
sistence in  glorifying  England  and 
all  that  was  English  at  the  expense 
of  France  and  all  that  was  French. 
The  account  of  the  argument  with 
the  avaricious  landlady,  Mme.  Ver- 
ier, and  the  appeal  to  the  juge  de  Elizabeth  hasanovitz  tive  Dress,""  Mary  Brooks  Picken 
paix   is   most   amusing.  ^^    (Author  of  writes    of    the    principles    of    artistic 

"One  of  Them")  dress    and    gives    instruction    in    the 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea   for  secrets     of     individually     becoming 

every  woman  and  girl  who  enjoys  American  free-       attire.     For    the    girl    who     has    but    little    time 


are  toiling  toward  comfort  and  beauty  and  men- 
tal enlightenment.  Elizabeth  Hasanovitz  tells  of 
her  experiences  in  the  garment  factories  of  New 
York,  of  her  life  that  fell  between  days  of  labor, 
companionship  with  fellow  workers,  and  encoun- 
ters with  employers,  labor  leaders  and  all  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  industrial  life.  The  bright 
ardor  that  redeems  the  Latinic  races  also  redeems 
the  Russian  Jew.  And  this  ardor  cries  for  a 
new  age,  wherein  society  shall  be  cleansed,  and 
men  and  women  shall  awake  to  the  "glory  of 
brotherhood,  of  equality  and  love." 

A  timely  book,  "Mobilizing  Woman  Power,"* 
by  Mrs.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch,  relates  in  out- 
line, all  that  woman  has  done  in  the  service  of 
the  respective  countries  now  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  envisions  the  possibilities  of  her  service  when 
she  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  is  her  war,  and 
to  the  realization  of  her  responsibilities.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  written  an  inspiring  foreword. 
He  says,  in  part:  "Mrs.  Blatch  has  herself  ren- 
dered a  very  real  service  by  this 
appeal  that  women  should  serve, 
and  that  men  should  let  them 
serve." 

"Girls'  Clubs,'"  a  manual  for 
workers  with  girls,  gives  details, 
suggestions  and  plans  for  their  man- 
agement and  shows  how  much  these 
clubs  can  give  toward  the  sum  of 
vital  force  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  community  and  nation.  The 
author,  Helen  Ferris,  also  points 
out  that  trained  women  may  have 
very  great  opportunities  as  leaders 
of  clubs  and  asks  them  to  vision  the 
future  of  the  movement. 

Few  of  us  understand,  or  if  we 
do,  we  are  likely  to  disregard,  the 
part  dress  plays  in  our  individual 
success.    In  "The  Secrets  of  Distinc- 


dom  and  an  average  amount  of  personal  leisure  to 
read  "One  of  Them,"^  the  autobiography  of  Eliza- 
beth Hasanovitz,  a  young  Russian  girl  who  came 
to  this  country  a  few  years  ago  and  struggled  with 
the  industrial  conditions  in  our  large  cities.  Hers 
is  a  typical  case.  Go  down  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York,  go  into  the  poorer  quarters  of  any 
of  our  larger  cities  and  you  will  find  many 
girls   who   came    from    darkest   Russia,    and    who 

_^Women  and  the  French  Tradition.  By  Florence  Left- 
wich  Ravenel.      Macmillan.      234  pj).      $1.50. 

*The  Diary  of  a  Cirl  in  France.  By  Mary  Browne-. 
Dutton.      188    pp.      $3. 

^One  of  Them.  By  Elizabeth  Hasanovitz.  Houcrhton, 
Mifflin.      333   pp.     $2. 


to  frequent  shops,  for  the  country  woman 
arriving  in  the  city,  uncertain  as  to  her  pur- 
chase, for  those  not  endowed  with  natural 
taste  in  dress,  this  book  will  serve  as  a  compe- 
tent guide  to  correct  apparel.  Tables  of  colors 
for  various  types  of  women  are  given,  and  of 
types  of  correct  dress  for  business,  outing  and 
home   use. 

■"Mobilizing  Woman  Power.  By  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch. 
The  Woman's  Press.     195  pp.     $1.25. 

■^Girls'  Clubs.  By  Helen  Ferris.  Dutton.  383  pp. 
111.      $2. 

'The  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress.  By  Mary  Brooks 
Picken,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Woman's  Institute.  221  pp. 
111.      $2. 
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HOW  TO  FIGHT  THE  WAR  IN  THE 

KITCHEN 


"The  time  has  come,  the  Aggies  said, 
To  talk  of  many  things, 
Of  what  to  eat,  of  calories. 
Of  cabbages  and   kings, 
Of   vitamines   and    sausages, 
And   whether  costs  have   wings." 

— Journal  Home  Economics. 

OCTOBER  is  not  too  late  to  plan  a  substan- 
tial addition  to  the  family  food  stores  for 
winter.  Late  fruits  and  vegetables  may  still  be 
obtained  for  canning,  generally  at  reduced 
prices;  jellies  can  be  made  from  grapes,  peaches, 
the  windfalls  of  winter  apples,  and  from  the 
ever-abundant  cranberry.  Squash  and  pump- 
kins may  be  dried  or  canned  and  all  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  pickles,  catsups,  and  relishes 
added  to  the  cellar  shelves. 

Many  new  books  for  housekeepers  and  food 
conservationists  are  now  available.  "Save  It 
for  Winter,"^  by  Frederick  Frye  Rockwell,  con- 
tributing editor  to  House  and  Garden,  is  a  prac- 
tical book  for  the  home  keeper  and 
gardener.  It  tells  how  to  grow, 
prepare,  and  keep  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  winter  use.  Details  are 
given  of  the  newest  and  best  meth- 
ods of  canning,  preserving,  storing, 
drying,  or  dehydrating.  Diagrams 
and  pictures  make  each  step  clear. 
Mr.  Rockwell  writes  that  canning 
and  drying  pay  because  they  pre- 
vent waste  and  furnish  a  healthier 
diet,  and  because  while  the  world- 
wide holocaust  of  war  continues  with 
its  consequent  famine  conditions,  it 
is  a  duty  to  one's  country  which  can 
not   be    shirked. 

In  "Home  and  Farm  Food  Preser- 
vation,"^ William  V.  Gruess,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Food  Technology, 
University  of  California  Experiment 
Station,  writes  explicitly  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  food  preser- 
vation, and  of  the  general  application 
of  these  principles.  The  book  is  an 
invaluable    manual    for    those    who 


MARY     ELIZABETH 

(Author    of 
'War-Time    Recipes") 


tractive  and  sustain  the  full  nutrient  values 
of  the  family  diet  without  the  expenditure 
thought  necessary  before  the  war.  Sandwiches 
of  different  varieties  are  given  especial  place. 

"Mary  Elizabeth,"  maker  of  delicious  candy,  has 
turned  her  genius  to  cookery  and  to  the  patriotic 
service  of  inventing  Food  Administration  meals. 
"War-Time  Recipes"^  are  the  result — 100  con- 
servation recipes  all  tried  and  tested.  They  give 
directions  for  making  sugarless  candies,  meatless 
soups  and  entrees,  wheatless  bread  and  cake, 
new  dishes  of  fish  and  vegetables,  appetizing 
salads,  and  inexpensive  war-time  desserts  and 
beverages.  Twenty-one  illustrations  guide  in  the 
preparation  of   the  recipes. 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Dean  of  Simmons  Col- 
lege, praises  a  book  of  recipes  entitled  "War- 
Time  Breads  and  Cakes,""  by  Amy  L.  Handy. 
None  of  the  recipes  calls  for  white 
flour,  and  every  recipe  is  simple, 
economical,  and  tested  in  the  author's 
kitchen.  Recipes  for  four  kinds  of 
yeast  and  five  kinds  of  sponge  are 
included  with  about  seventy  recipes 
for  bread,  rolls,  griddle  cakes,  gin- 
ger bread,  coffee  cakes,  etc.  They 
are  original  with  the  author  and 
do  not  duplicate  those  in  any  other 
book. 


"Soup,  Oysters  and  Surprises,"" 
by  Mrs.  Lionel  Guest,  emphasizes 
the  fact  accepted  by  students  of 
food  conservation,  that  the  national 
use  of  the  stockpot  stands  for  na- 
tional thrift,  the  decrease  of  the 
waste  of  food,  and  a  greater  increase 
in  national  prosperity  than  many  so- 
cial reformers  dream.  To  witness, 
the  prosperity  and  thrift  of  France, 
where  the  stockpot  is  a  national  in- 
stitution. Besides  recipes  for  a  great 
variety  of  economical  and  appetizing 
soups,  this  handbook  contains  recipes 


wish   to   undertake   food  conservation   profession-       for  cooking  oysters, terrapin, frogs,  eels,  and  mussels, 
ally,  as  it  gives  a  survey  of  the  chemistry  involved 


in  each  process.  This  enables  students  and  house- 
keepers to  rectify  mistakes  and  leads  to  the  in- 
vention of  new  processes. 

Cook  Books 

Many  new  books  of  recipes  for  old,  delicious 
dishes  pleasing  to  American  palates  prepared  in 
a  new,  inexpensive  way  are  offered  to  the  house- 
wife. Foremost  is  "The  Liberty  Cook-Book,"^  by 
Bertha  Stockbridge,  written  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  American  women  to  conserve 
food.  It  contains  hundreds  of  recipes  that  tell 
the    housewife    just    how    to    keep    the    table    at- 

^Save  It  For  Winter.  By  Frederick  Frye  Rockwell. 
Stokes.     206  pp.      111.     $1. 

'Home  and  Farm  Food  Preservation.  By  William 
V.   Gruess.      Macmillan.      276  pp.      111.     $1.50. 

*  The  Liberty  Cook  Book.  By  Bertha  Stockbridge. 
Appleton.     493   pp.     $2. 


"Economical  Cookery,"^  by  Marion  Harris  Neil, 
M.  C.  A.,  is  a  new  and  complete  cook  book  for 
economical  housewives  which  contains  nearly  700 
inexpensive  tested  recipes.  The  author  was  for- 
merly cookery  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Miss  Neil  studied  in  the  Glasgow  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Training  School  five  years,  and  completed 
her  advanced  course  of  cookery  in  London.  Com- 
ing to  this  country  she  settled  in  Philadelphia  and 
established  a  practical  school  of  cookery  there  in 
which  she  combined  "Scotch  thrift  and  American 
progressiveness." 

■•Mary  Elizabeth's  War  Time  Recipes.  Stokes.  164 
pp.     111.      $1.25. 

''War  Time  Breads  and  Cakes.  By  Amy  L.  Handy. 
Houghton,   MifHin.      66   pp.      75   cents. 

*.Soup,  Oysters  and  Surprises.  By  Mrs..  Lionel  Guest. 
Lane.     64  pp.     25  cents. 

^Economical  Cookery.  By  Marion  Harris  Neil.  Little, 
Brown.      346  pp.      111.     $1.50. 


THE   NEW   BOOKS 
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The  "Economy  Cook  Book,'"  by  Maria  Mcll- 
vaine  Gillmore,  is  planned  to  take  the  place  among 
cook  books  that  the  Ford  car  does  among  auto- 
mobiles. It  gives  many  excellent  recipes  for  nutri- 
ient  food  which  conserve  wheat,  meats,  fats,  and 
sugars.  We  are  all  invited  by  the  author  to  join 
the  clean-plate  brigade  and  try  hard  to  waste 
nothing. 

"Every-Day  Foods  in  War  Time,"^  by  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  gives  a  war  message  about  food. 
This  most  sensible  and  useful  book  of  theory  and 
recipes  conceives  diet  as  a  house,  a  definite  thing 
built  of  different  kinds  of  material.  Among  the 
chapters  vital  to  the  housewife  are:  "The  Meat 
We  Ought  to  Save,"  "The  Milk  Pitcher  in  the 
Home,"  and  "On  Being  Economical  and  Patriotic 
at  the  Same  Time."  The  author  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Nutrition  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

"Caroline  King's  Cook  Book"^  makes  the  diffi- 
cult  art   of   cookery   easy  to   the   beginner.     The 


basic  processes  of  cooking  are  analyzed  in  order 
to  give  the  student  the  foundation,  formulas  and 
rules  that  will  enable  one  to  adapt  any  recipe  to 
one's  own  use  and  invent  distinctive  new  dishes. 
From  the  bread  formula  opens  the  wide  range  of 
all  varieties  of  plain  and  fancy  breads;  from  one 
good,  inexpensive  cake  formula,  the  cook  who  has 
originality  will  turn  out  a  dozen  varieties,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  whole  range  of  cookery. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  sensible  way  to  teach 
cookery  to  the  amateur  that  has  been  presented 
in  the  new  war-time  books  of  recipes. 

"Diabetic  Cookery,"*  by  Rebecca  W.  Oppen- 
heimer,  a  book  of  recipes  and  menus,  will  prove 
welcome  to  all  diabetic  patients.  The  author  has 
collected  and  adapted  especial  recipes  used  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  highly  successful  treatment 
of  the  disease  at  Carlsbad  and  Neuenahr.  Every 
formula  has  been  tested  under  a  physician's  su- 
pervision. Tables  give  the  protein,  fat,  and  car- 
bohydrate grams  and  the  value. in  calories  of  the 
materials  used  in  each  recipe. 


HEALTH  AND  HYGIENE 


HOW  to  keep  well  is  no  longer  a  mystery. 
New  books  are  appearing  continually  that 
give  explicit  instructions  for  individual  and  com- 
munity health,  which  were  formerly  only  avail- 
able in  the  courses  of  medical  colleges.  A  new 
manual,  "Home  and  Community  Hygiene,"^  by 
Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology  in  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, is  a  text-book  that  covers  the  whole  field 
of  disease  prevention  and  health  conservation  in 
a  simple  manner  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
average  citizen.  Perfect  health  means  national 
efficiency.  It  is  now  a  patriotic  duty  to  govern 
the  management  of  our  physical  machines  and 
keep  them  in  perfect  condition. 

Another  book  that  will  help  us  to  realize  the 
condition  of  harmony  known  as  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  health,  is  "The  Triangle  of  Health, "** 
by  Dr.  Alma  C.  Arnold.  Taking  the  view  that 
doctors  need  be  only  teachers  of  health,  she 
shows  how  the  human  body  builds  itself  con- 
stantly by  the  thoughts  it  thinks,  the  spiritual 
ideals  it  maintains,  and  the  food  it  consumes  and 
assimilates.  She  advocates  a  system  of  drugless 
medicine,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  the  laltv,  can  not  help  but 
find  preference.  The  simple  advice  of  the  book 
can  be  followed  in  the  home  by  any  intelligent 
person  who  really  wishes   to   keep   well. 

In  connection  with  books  of  home  medicine 
and   hygiene,   "Dent's   New   Medical   Dictionary,"' 

^The  Economy  Cook  Book.  By  Maria  Mcllvainc 
Gillmore.   Dutton.      215    p|).      $1. 

^Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time.  By  Mary  Swartz 
Ro.se.      Macmillan.       117    pp.      80    cents. 

^Caroline  King's  Cook  Book.  Little,  Brown.  275  pp. 
$1.50. 

••Diabetic  C'of)kcrv.  By  Rebecca  W.  Oppenhciiner. 
Dutton,    156    pp.      $2. 

"flonic  and  f'f)nimunitv  Hy(;iene.  Bv  Jean  Broadhurst. 
Philadelphia:     Lippincott.      428    pp.      $2. 

OThe  Trianple  of  Health.  By  Alma  C.  Arnold. 
Knopf.      184    pp.      $1.25. 

^Dent's  Medical  Dictionary.  By  W.  B.  Druniniond. 
Dutton.     625  pp.     111.     $5. 


with  400  illustrations  and  a  manikin  in  colors, 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  It  has  been  especi- 
ally prepared  for  those  who  are  called  upon  for 
medical  knowledge  in  the  absence  of  professional 
help,  and  is  useful  in  the  home  and  for  all  social 
workers,  factory  inspectors,  district  visitors,  and 
others  who  are  concerned  with  public  health. 
The  author,  W.  B.  Drummond,  M.  B.  C.  M.,  F. 
R.  C,  is  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Baldevan 
Institution    at   Dundee. 

In  this  country  it  becomes  more  difficult  each 
year  for  busy  persons  to  adjust  the  physical  or- 
ganism to  the  complexities  of  modern  life.  Ner- 
vousness troubles,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  at 
least  seven-tenths  of  our  mature  population.  For 
these  sufferers  Robert  Carroll,  M.  D.,  has  written 
a  book  of  great  practical  value,  "The  Mastery 
of  Nervousness,"^  It  is  based  upon  a  systematic 
re-education  of  self,  and  goes  deeper  than  the 
symptomatic  disturbances  that  arise  from  dis- 
ordered nerves.  Those  who  wish  to  be  cured 
must  build  up  the  structure  of  life  from  the 
foundation.  Sound  nerves  depend  upon  moral 
and  mental  health,  spiritual  energy,  a  well- 
rounded  out  life,  useful  activity,  exercise,  diet, 
and  happiness.  Granted  an  earnest  striving  after 
these  ends,  nervousness  will  disappear.  Dr.  Car- 
roll is  Medical  Director  of  the  Highland  Hospital 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

"Tuberculosis,"''  a  revised  edition  of  "The  Great 
White  Plague,"  by  Edward  O.  Otis,  M.  D.,  pre- 
sents the  facts  of  the  disease  and  the  treatment 
for  its  cure.  The  open-air  treatment  still  main- 
tains supremacy,  Dr.  Otis  writes,  and  the  fight 
has  become  universal,  intense,  and  determined. 
This  work  should  be  accessible  to  all  workers  in 
industrial  plants  in  order  to  educate  them  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

"The  Mastery  of  Nervousness.  By  Robert  Carroll. 
Macmillan.      258   pp.      $2. 

"Tuberculosis.      By    Edward    O.    Otis,    M.D.      Crowell 
328   pp.      111.      $1.50. 
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"The  Battle  with  Tuberculosis  and  How  to 
Win  It"^  is  a  book  of  particular  interest  because 
it  is  a  record,  in  part,  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  author,  D.  MacDougal  King,  in  combating 
the  disease.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  an 
earnest  desire  to  bring  to  the  great  numbers  of 
tubercular  patients  a  complete  understanding  of 
their  disease  and  of  the  necessary  methods  of 
treatment.  All  the  facts  are  presented  in  a  most 
readable  and  optimistic  manner.  Mr.  King,  after 
a  four  years'  battle  with  an  acute  form  of  the 
disease  following  pneumonia,  has  conquered  the 
germ  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  treatment  set 
forth  in  his  book. 

A    special    system   of    exercises    worked    out   by 


Samuel  Delano,  M.  D.,  is  presented  in  "Exercise 
and  Set-Up,""  a  compact  volume  that  teaches  an 
original  scheme  of  chest  movements,  worked  out 
on  entirely  new  principles.  Dr.  Delano  has  a 
special  interest  in  chest  diseases  and  has  devel- 
oped these  exercises  over  a  period  of  highly  suc- 
cessful practice.  The  movements,  which  are 
illustrated  in  poses  by  the  author,  have  decided 
results  on  breathing  and  circulation,  the  tone  of 
ligaments  and  muscles,  the  use  of  the  finer 
neglected  muscles,  and  lead  to  the  conscious  con- 
trol of  the  body.  The  best  exercise  is  defined  as 
"activity  which  supplies  freedom  and  the  open 
chest  in  conjunction  with  exhilaration  and  a  sense 
of  satisfaction,  and  energizes  to  the  limit  of 
renewal   but  not  of  dissipation." 


NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES 


<</^^OD  is  asleep  forgetting  the  world,"  a 
vJT  character  exclaims  in  Vincente  Blasco 
Ibanez's  novel,  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse."^  "It  will  be  a  long  time  before  he 
awakes,  and  while  he  sleeps  the  four  feudal 
horsemen  of  the  Beast  will  course  through  the 
land  as  its  only  lords." 

It  is  this  coursing  that  Spain's  foremost  novel- 
ist pictures  in  a  lofty  and  impressive  piece  of 
fiction,  which  critics  acclaim  as  the  best  novel 
dealing  with  the  events  of  the  war  since  1914. 
The  story  of  the  volume  will  stand  alone  as  a 
narrative  of  emotional  depth  and  distinction  of 
characterization,  but  besides  this,  it  is  a  bible  of 
the  war,  a  summary  of  the  remote  and  near 
causes,  the  actual  events  leading  to  the  struggle, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  political  aims  and  ends 
involved  in  the  outcome  of  the  conflict.  Ibanez 
apotheosizes  France;  he  finds  the  symbol  of  her 
greatness  in  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  in  her 
Phoenix-like  resurrection  he  sees  hope  for  the 
future.  The  book  ends  with  a  superb  sentence, 
a  gesture  of  life  triumphing  over  the  wide  fields 
of  death.  The  excellent  translation  is  by  Char- 
lotte  Brewster  Jordan. 

"The  Inferno,"^  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  Henri  Barbusse,  is  a  book  that  like  its  pre- 
decessor, "Under  Fire,"  will  arouse  diverse  opin- 
ion among  readers.  It  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  war,  but  it  presents  a  philosophy  that 
by  bringing  men  face  to  face  with  realitv,  sus- 
tains the  spirit  struggling  beneath  the  disillusions 
of  the  conflict.  The  story,  a  mere  thread,  is  the 
narrative  of  the  observations  of  a  man  who  looks 
through  a  cranny  in  the  wall  into  the  room  ad- 
joining his  own  in  a  Paris  boarding  house,  and 
observes  all  that  goes  on  there  at  certain  moments 
of  the  day.  From  these  glimpses  of  life,  he  shapes 
meditatively,  detachedly,  and  after  the  emotional 
Gallic  pattern,  a  philosophy  of  life.  The  book 
has  run  into  100  editions  in  France.  The  reason 
is  apparent  to  all  save  the  Philistine.  Barbusse 
seeks  truth;  he  pulls  away  the  support  of  naturai- 

^The  Battle  with  Tuberculosis  and  How  to  Win  It. 
By  D.  MacDougal  King.    Lippincott,    258  pp.    111.    $1.50. 

^Exercise  and  Set-Up.  By  Samuel  Delano,  M.D.  Four 
Seas  Co.     180  pp.      111.    $2. 

^The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  Vincent 
Blasco  Ibanez.     Button.     489  pp.     $1. 

*The  Inferno.  By  Henri  Barbusse.  Boni  &  Liveright. 
251   pp.     $1.50. 


istic  phenomena  from  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
soliloquizes  after  the  manner  of  Job,  and  to  him, 
the  God  of  Job  arises  in  majesty  out  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  life.  France  has  been  torn  t»  pieces; 
she  has  been  forced  to  recoil  upon  her  own 
spiritual  resistance;  the  heavens  have  indeed 
fallen  upon  her,  and  out  of  the  inferno  of  war's 
destruction,  she  perceives  the  divinity  of  the  re- 
currence of  events  which  may  not  mean  anything 
save  that  they  recur.  Out  of  human  desire,  out 
of  the  frenzy  of  living,  comes  the  "annunciation 
of  whatever  finer  things  are  to  come."  Out  of 
France's  abnegation,  he  sees  arise  triumphantly 
the  deification  of  her  own  self  realization. 

Two  remarkable  tales  from  the  Russian, 
"Lazarus,'"^  by  Leonid  Andreyev,  and  "The  Gen- 
tleman from  San  Francisco,"  by  Ivan  Bunin,  are 
published  in  English  translation  in  the  Stratford 
Universal  Library.  They  are  unusual  in  that 
while  representative  of  a  type  of  Russian  fiction, 
they  are  free  from  the  obsession  of  sex,  the  sor- 
didness,  and  piercing  morbidity  that  characterizes 
much  Slavic  literature.  Both  stories  are  rather 
cheerfully  occupied  with  death,  neither  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  emotionally  concerned,  nor 
of  the  sentimental  observer,  but  of  one  who  sees 
and  interprets  calmly  the  meaning  of  the  transi- 
tion. Death  is  revealed  as  the  purge  of  life,  the 
physician  who  heals  the  ills  of  the  mortality  that 
encases  man's  immortal  spirit.  "Lazarus,"  in 
Andreyev's  story,  becomes  a  pariah  after  Christ 
raises  him  from  the  dead,  since  every  man  who 
looks  into  his  eyes  sees  there  the  shadow  of  the 
Unknowable.  Bunin's  story  has  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  fervid  style  of  the  early  D'An- 
nunzio.  It  is  a  remarkable  pageant  of  human 
vanities.  But  the  "Gentleman"  is  not  convincing- 
ly American.  Bunin's  psychology  of  the  wealthy 
family  from  San  Francisco  just  misses  the  mark. 

Stephen  Graham's  last  book,"  written  before 
enterirtg  the  war,  contains  eleven  stories  and 
sketches  that  belong  to  the  times  and  places  of 
the  author's  extensive  wanderings.  The  types 
of  character  and  illustrations,  drawn  mostly  from 

^Lazarus.  By  Leonid  Andeyev.  The  Gentleman  from 
San  Francisco.  By  Ivan  Bunin.  Stratford  Co.  58  pp. 
25   cents. 

"The  Quest  of  the  Face.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Mac- 
millan.     Illustrated.     297   pp.      $1.75. 
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Russian  sources,  show  that  behind  the  Russia  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  is  an  imperishable  Russia 
that  cannot  fall.  The  title  story  records  the 
author's  search  among  men  of  many  nations  and 
races  for  the  archetypal  beauty  men  vision  in 
art  as  the  face  of  the  Christ.  One  is  led  onward 
to  the  belief  that  beneath  every  face  lies,  hidden 
by  the  mask  of  the  personality,  the  ideal  man, 
which  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took 
feature  and  form.  "The  Im.iortal"  is  a  curious 
tale  of  a  man  who  could  not  die;  "Serapion  the 
Sindonite"  and  "Simon  On  the  Pillar"  pay  tribute 
to  those  saints  who  rekindled  the  smoldering  fires 
of  Christendom.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  a  reve- 
lation of  those  spiritual  mansions  which  are  dis- 
cerned by  seekers  after  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Eight  whimsical,  humorous  stories  of  the  latter- 
day  negro,  by  E.  K.  Means,^  will  please  those  who 
love  the  Uncle  Remus  brand  of  story.  The  au- 
thor writes  that  the  negroes  of  his  tales  are  the 
sons  of  the  old  slaves,  and  differ  radically  from 
their  forebears  who  had  received  the  impress  of 
their  master's  pride  of  family  and  caste  in  the 
days  preceding  the  Civil  War.  They  are  the 
types  of  the  millions  who  live  in  Southern  vil- 
lages to-day,  and  through  these  stories  one  may 
perceive  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
through  freedom  and  education,  and  venture  a 
prophecy  of  their  future  in  the   United   States. 

The  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  Ambrose 
Bierce  in  Mexico  in  1914  recurs  to  mind  through 
the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  "In  the  Midst 
of  Life,"^  tales  of  soldiers  and  civilians  that  rank 
among  the  best  short  stories  written  by  American 
authors.  Bierce  was  a  many-sided  genius;  he 
has  always  been  a  writer's  author  and  his  audi- 
ence keeps  on  arriving  in  increasingly  large 
numbers.  Gertrude  Atherton  says  that  she 
places  him  next  to  Henry  James  as  the  second 
greatest  writer  of  English  the  United  States  has 
produced. 

Theodore  Dreiser's  somersaulting  Titans  of  in- 
dustrial life  have  not  invaded  the  pages  of  "Free 
and  Other  Stories,"^  a  collection  of  eleven  short 
tales.  And  only  in  one,  "Nigger  Jeff,"  a  story 
of  a  lynching,  is  there  a  trace  of  the  sickening 
realism  that  has  often  made  Dreiser's  longer 
works  difficult  to  read.     Even  this  theme  is  han- 

*E,  K.  Means.     Putnams.      385  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

^In  the  Midst  of  Life.  By  Ambrose  Bierce.  Boni  & 
Liveright.      403    pp.      $1.50. 

^Free  and  Other  Stories.  By  Theodore  Dreiser.  Boni 
&   Liveright.      369  pp.      $1.50. 


died  with  admirable  restraint.  "Married"  is  a 
smart  story  of  marital  adventuring  in  New  York, 
and  the  title  story  records  a  more  somber  phase 
of  the  matrimonial  status  of  illy  matched  couples. 
The  idyll  of  "The  Lost  Phoebe"  is  one  of  the 
best  stories  Dreiser  has  ever  written.  Beauty, 
pathos,  the  loveliness  of  the  immortal  residuum 
of  human  affection,  and  an  ineffaceable  lustre  of 
spring,  lift  the  simple  tale  of  an  old  man  who 
went  searching  for  his  dead  wife,  into  the  niche 
of   our   permanent   affections. 

One  coald  hardly  find  a  more  entrancing  ro- 
mance or  a  better  picture  of  the  actual  fortunes 
of  the  man  in  the  trenches  than  "The  Lovers,"* 
by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  In  1911,  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell  wrote  a  story  for  the  Century  of  two  lovers 
who  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  opposite- side  of  her 
window.  They  were  too  much  in  love  to  pull 
down  the  shade  and  she  observed  their  charming 
idyll  and  christened  them  Les  Amoureux.  Later 
the  young  people  read  the  story  in  the  Century, 
and  L'Amoureux  called  upon  Mrs.  Pennell.  When 
the  war  was  in  its  second  year  the  girl, 
UAmoureuse,  came  to  the  chronicler  of  the  lovers 
to  pay  a  visit  of  sorrow.  The  lover  of  the  re- 
membered garret  had  fallen  at  Loos.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book  consists  of  his  letters  to 
UAmoureuse  from  the  training  camp,  from  "some- 
where in  France,"  and  from  the  trenches.  There 
is  none  of  the  touch  of  the  war  correspondent 
about  these  meager  notes.  They  are  of  the  tragic 
texture  of  war,  and  they  show  what  values  re- 
main to  the  soul  when  the  great  sacrifice  is  faced 
with  surety  and  calm  deliberation.  The  lovers 
are  immortalized  in  this  volume;  their  love  lives 
forever,  as  Mrs.  Pennell  writes,  "brave  and  beau- 
tiful as  in  the  days  of  its  flowering  in  the  shabby 
little  old  London  garret." 

Mr.  Blackwood's  new  collection  of  bizarre  tales 
dealing  with  the  mystical  and  the  occult  is  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Day  and  Night  Stories,"' 
One  of  the  best  is  "A  Victim  of  Higher  Space," 
in  which  we  meet  John  Silence  once  more.  Those 
who  have  dallied  with  the  postulate  of  the  "Fourth 
Dimension,*'  will  enjoy  the  story  of  the  man  who 
investigated  "higher  space"  until  he  slid  into  it 
at  unexpected  moments  and  often  turned  up  in 
ordinary  space  thousands  of  miles  away.  Other 
interesting  stories  are  "The  Occupant  of  the 
Room,"  "The  Other  Wing,"  and  "The  Tryst." 

*The  Lovers.  By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  Lippin- 
cott.      171    pp.      Illustrated.     $1. 

"Day  and  Night  Stories.  By  Algernon  Blackwood. 
Dutton.     228  pp.     $1,50. 
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I— THE  EFFECT   OF  THE  ALLIED  ADVANCE  ON 

THE  NEUTRAL  EXCHANGES  AND  ON 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT  BONDS 


WHILE  the  military  critics  the  past 
month  have  been  pointing  out  the 
various  favorable  changes  in  the  situation  on 
the  Western  Front  and  indicating  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  relative  to  tlie  final  blow  to 
be  struck  at  the  German  armies  there  have 
been  developments  along  economic  and  finan- 
cial lines  that  have  not  escaped  those. who 
are  continually  on  the  lookout  for  the  ef- 
fects of  military  losses  on  international 
money  and  securities  values. 

One  of  the  delicate  indicators  of  the 
political  currents  of  the  world  is  the 
market  for  exchanges.  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  rates  for  pounds  sterling 
and  for  francs  moved  in  August,  1914, 
just  after  war  was  declared.  The  former 
touched  $7,  as  against  a  parity  of 
$4.86^,  and  francs  were  held  to  be  worth 
three  to  the  dollar,  compared  with  their 
normal  of  5%  to  the  dollar.  Subsequently, 
the  heavy  purchases  of  supplies  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  in  the  United  States, 
the  part  payment  in  securities — over  $2,000,- 
000,000  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  alone 
being  offered  as  compensation — and  another 
part  in  gold,  of  which  nearly  $1,500,000,000 
was  brought  into  the  country  in  the  years 
1916  and  1917,  reversed  the  quotations  of 
exchange  making  the  discount  the  irritable 
factor  and  leading  to  measures  by  which 
the  rates  were  "pegged"  for  a  long  series  of 
months.  Italy  eventually  suffered  a  very 
heavy  shrinkage  in  her  rates.  As  recently 
as  last  June  these  were  quoted  at  a  discount 
of  nearly  45  per  cent. 

Allied  Victories  Affect  the  Securities  Market 

The  first  symptom  regarding  the  better 
standing  of  the  Allies  in  the  cold,  market- 
place calculations  of  neutrals  was  just  after 
the  victory  of  Italy  at  the  Piave  River.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  New  York  and  Rome.  It  also 
brought  large  additional  credits  from  the 
United  States  to  Italy. 

The  next  suggestion  that  a  revision  of  the 
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market-place  opinion  of  the  military  chances 
of  the  Allies  was  taking  place  came  from  the 
so-called  ''northern  neutrals,"  or  those  Scan- 
dinavian countries  bordering  on  Germany 
and  commercially  influenced  by  the  latter 
ever  since  the  war  began.  It  was  noticed 
in  New  York  that  they  were  reinvesting  a 
portion  of  their  balances  here  in  the  govern- 
ment loans  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  also  in  sterling  and  francs,  still  under 
parity. 

The  next  phase  of  the  renaissance  of  Al- 
lied credit  showed  in  the  shape  of  an  abrupt 
advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  buying  by  New 
York  and  London  quite  heavily  of  French 
government  bonds  and  of  French  municipal 
issues  listed  in  New  York.  On  July  18  the 
counter-offensive  of  General  Foch  and  the 
victory  of  Chateau-Thierry  had  definitely 
established  the  fact  that  Paris  would  not  be 
invaded.  Her  6  per  cent,  bonds  on  the  New 
York  market  were  then  about  84.  During 
September  they  were  at  95.  The  joint  loan 
of  $500,000,000  placed  in  October,  1915,  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  around  90  in 
July.  It  advanced  to  nearly  96.  The  $100,- 
000,000  French  Republic  5>4s,  which  had 
been  down  to  94  in  January  and  were  97 
in  July,  rose  above  par.  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August  about  $400,000,000  was 
added  to  the  market  value  of  securities  listed 
in  London  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
appreciation  was  recorded  in  New  York 
stocks,  bonds,  and  notes.  British  consols, 
the  world's  best  indicator  of  investment  feel- 
ing, had  early  in  September  the  first  good 
advance  of  the  war  period. 

Significant  Movements  in  Neutral  Exchanges 

Of  all  the  movements,  however,  those  in 
neutral  exchanges  carried  most  weight. 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  are  most 
closely  in  touch  with  current  opinion  in  Ger- 
many. Very  soon  after  the  middle  of  July 
there  began  to  be  a  more  decided  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  bankers  of  these  countries 
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toward  the  value  of  their  own  exchange  as 
quoted  in  other  markets.  Dutch  guilders 
had  been  at  about  52^,  whereas  normally 
they  should  have  been  40  cents.  In  other 
words  they  w^ere  at  a  premium  of  30  per 
cent.  They  dropped  in  two  weeks'  time  to 
46^,  or  midway  between  the  high  point  and 
parity. 

Sweden,  who  had  been  rather  offish  and 
unwilling  to  meet  the  terms  of  a  commercial 
arrangement  that  had  been  proposed  and  on 
paper  for  months,  very  gladly  acquiesced  in 
August  to  what  she  had  rejected  in  April 
and  May  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
Allies  were  winning  at  the  latter  stage  of 
the  negotiations,  w^hile  they  had  been  losing 
at  the  earlier.  Her  exchange  rate  went  to 
47  cents  per  crown,  although  the  normal  pa- 
rity was  26^  cents,  but  the  premium  of 
over  70  per  cent,  had  been  reduced  to  less 
than  25  per  cent,  by  the  middle  of  last  month. 

When  the  Germans  were  flooding  the 
Marne  section  with  their  armies  in  the 
spring  and  threatening  Paris,  Swiss  francs 
were  quoted"  at  a  premium  of  about  25  per 
cent.,  but  when  the  Hindenburg  line  was 
pierced  along  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Flanders  front  this  premium  dropped  quickly 
to  15  per  cent.  In  July  Spanish  pesetas  sold 
at  27.45  cents,  but  on  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, they  were  down  to  22^  cents.  During 
this  period  the  discount  on  francs  dropped 
from  about  10  per  cent,  to  one  of  5  per 
cent. 

Lowering  Discount  on  Francs 

The  latter  change  was  effected  by  condi- 
tions somewhat  different  from  those  oper- 
ating on  neutral  exchanges  and  quite  poli- 
tical in  character.  France  has  been  by  force 
of  circumstances  a  very  large  borrower  in 
the  United  States  since  this  country  went  in- 
to the  w^ar.  The  credits  granted  her  to  the 
end  of  August  were  over  $2,000,000,000. 
With  these  she  made  payment  of  goods  pur- 
chased in  this  country.  Six  months  ago  the 
number  of  Americans  in  France  was  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  and  the  payments  by 
the  United  States  to  its  sohliers  and  civil- 
ians there  were  too  small  to  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  credit.  Now,  however,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  current  expenditures  by  the 
United  States  in  France  are  at  the  annual 
rate  of  $1,500,000,000.  These  payments 
have  to  be  made  by  the  month.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  is  borrowing  against  long-term 
obligations.  The  result  is  that  we  are  rap- 
Idly  approaching  a  situation  where,  on  the 


current  account,  we  will  owe  France  rather 
than  have  her  owe  us,  and  when  this  takes 
place  French  exchange  will  drop  to  its  nor- 
mal parity  and  may  even  go  to  a  premium. 
The  cause  for  such  payments  is  the  occupa- 
tion by  France  of  an  army  of  American  mil- 
lions who  will  soon  bring  such  a  balance  of 
man-power  to  the  Allies  as  to  remold  en- 
tirely the  political  future  and  the  political 
policies  of  Europe. 

Attitude  of  the  American  Investor 

So  much  for  the  reaction  on  international 
securities  and  In  the  exchanges  of  the  volte 
face  of  events  In  France  In  the  past  two 
months.  How  has  the  shrewd  American 
investor  been  regarding  them?  Has  there 
been  any  Indication  that  he  was  anticipating 
peace  by  the  middle  of  1919,  and  accordingly, 
was  readjusting  his  Investment  affairs  to  the 
coming  new  order  of  things? 

Undoubtedly  he  has  been  making  investi- 
gation in  the  field  of  securities  benefited  by 
an  ending  of  the  war.  Some  of  this  has  led 
to  the  buying  of  foreign  government  securi- 
ties already  commented  on  and  to  purchases 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  Influ- 
ence on  the  Investing  buyer's  mind  of  the 
settlement  of  the  railroad  contract.  This 
has  been  completed  In  a  form  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  a  majority  of  shareholders,  though 
not  specific  or  liberal  enough  to  warrant  a 
strong  body  of  bondholders  In  accepting  it. 
The  very  large  increases  in  net  operating 
incomes  in  July  over  those  of  last  year  also 
made  for  rebuying  of  shares  sold  under  the 
Impression  that  the  gloomy  reports  for  June 
might  become  chronic.  There  Is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  aside  from  these  factors,  rail- 
road securities  have  been  purchased  within 
recent  weeks  by  people  who  sold  them  di- 
rectly for  foreign  account  In  1915  and  In 
1916.  It  has  been  quite  definitely  estab- 
lished that  the  better  part  of  the  40-point  rise 
In  Canadian  Pacific  this  year  has  been  due 
to  the  repurchases  of  British  and  Canadian 
investors. 

"IFar  Stocks"   Not  Affected 

The  curious  feature  Is  that  the  various 
descriptions  of  so-called  "war  stocks"  have 
been  unaffected  by  the  evidence  of  victory 
abroad  and  that  while  there  are  more  legiti- 
mate reasons  now  than  ever  before  for  be- 
lieving In  the  predictions  of  an  early  peace, 
— and  this  view  is  held  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing bankers  In  the  country — "peace  stocks" 
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have  not  been  conspicuous  for  strength.  The 
probable  interpretation  of  this  is  that  it  is 
yet  too  earh'  to  reform  the  market's  position 
or  to  stop  considering  the  earnings  of  in- 
dustrials under  war  conditions  as  the  most 
important  element  in  current  dividends  and 
in  current  market  valuations ;  also  that  even 
should  the  war  end  according  to  the  Wash- 
ington schedule  there  will  be  a  period  im- 
mediately following  it  of  intense  industrial 
activity,  and  possibly  a  speculative  boom. 

There  have  been  reflections  of  the  war  sit- 
uation in  the  market  for  commodities.  In 
fixing  the  price  of  Vvheat  for  1919,  President 
Wilson  referred  to  the  possible  loss  of  $500,- 
000,000  for  the  United  States  should  it  have 
to  take  over  the  wheat  crop  in  a  period  co- 


inciding with  an  ending  of  the  war  and 
when  the  harvests  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  be  released  for  competition  with  those 
of  this  country.  There  is  very  little  doubt, 
too,  that  some  of  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
cotton  have  been  due  to  the  appreciation  by 
certain  interests  that,  if  the  war  should  end 
before  the  1919  crop  is  available,  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  the  raw  staple 
to  serve  the  cotton-goods  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy.  Coffee,  also,  has  suggested  the 
relation  to  its  price  of  a  release  of  ships, 
now  transporting  soldiers  and  materials  for 
the  shipment  of  the  Brazilian  product  to 
those  European  markets  that  have  been  bare 
of  it  for  the  last  two  years. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  977.  BOND  INVESTMENTS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  War  I  became  con- 
vinced that  interest  rates  on  investment  capital  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  were  certain  to  rise  and  that 
long-term  railroad,  industrial,  and  other  corporation  bonds 
would  suffer  marked  depreciation.  Accordingly,  in  1915 
I  converted  my  entire  list  of  such  bonds  (then  on  ap- 
proximately a  4  per  cent,  to  4.25  per  cent,  basis)  into 
short-term  s'^eurities.  I  now  have  available,  in  addition 
to  an  appropriate  sum  for  the  present  Liberty  Loan,  a 
considerable  sum  for  reinvestment.  Do  you  think  it 
probable  that  interest  rates  on  investment  capital  will 
go  still  higher,  and  that  the  market  i)rice  level  of  long- 
term  investment  bonds  will  go  still  lower  either  during 
or  soon  after  the  war?  Of  course,  the  duration  of  the 
war  is  one  of  many  factors  to  be  considered  in  reaching 
any  conclusion?  Assuming  that  the  war  will  end  in  one 
or  two  years,  do  you  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  invest 
in   long-term   securities? 

It  is  our  belief  that  some  time  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  period 
of  cheap  capital,  the  logical  result  of  which  will 
be  a  very  much  higher  average  price  level  for 
long-term,  fixed  interest-bearing  investments. 
There  are  so  many  uncertainties  in  the  general 
situation  that  we  do  not  venture  prediction  as 
to  how  soon  this  development  may  come  about, 
but  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  a  conviction 
with  us  that  the  higher  grade  standard  bonds 
selling  all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  points  below  the  prices  of  normal  times 
were  sensible  investments  for  the  man  seeking 
to  put  capital  away  permanently  for  income. 
There  are  a  great  many  solidly  secured  bonds  of 
the  old  fashioned  variety  that  may  now  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  to  yield  better  than  5  per  cent. 
at  the  coupon  rates,  and  of  course,  at  a  very 
much  higher  rate  of  net  income  if  the  factor  of 
possible  or  probable  appreciation  in  the  course 
of   time   be   taken   into   account. 

To  suggest  in  general  a  way  the  class  of  long- 
term  investments  which  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  as  being  attractive  at  current  prices,  we 
mention  bonds  like  the  following,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  1st  Consolidated  5 
per  cent.,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  1st  Consolidated  5  per  cent.;  Canada, 
Southern,    Consolidated    5    per    cent.,    guaranteed 


by  the  Michigan  Central ;  Central  Pacific,  1st 
and  refunding  4  per  cent.;  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
1st  Mortgage  5  per  cent.;  Southej;n  Pacific,  1st 
and  refunding  4  per  cent.;  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
1st  Mortgage  4  per  cent.;  Illinois  Central  Col- 
lateral Trust  4  per  cent,  of  1953  ;  Union  Pacific, 
1st  and  refunding  4  per  cent.;  Northern  Pacific 
General  Mortgage  3  per  cent.;  Utah  Power  and 
Light,  1st  Mortgage  4  per  cent.;  Tri-City  Rail- 
way and  Light,  1st  Mortgage  5  per  cent.;  Mon- 
tana Power,  1st  Mortgage  5  per  cent.;  Niagara 
Falls  Power,  1st  Mortgage  5  per  cent.;  Cali- 
fornia Gas  &  Electric,  1st  and  refunding  5  per 
cent. 

Among  the  railroad  bonds  in  this  list  we  might 
point  out  that  all  except  the  Canada  Southern, 
Central  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central  issues  are 
legal  investments  for  savings  bank  and  trust 
funds  in  New  York  State,  where,  as  you  may 
know,  the  laws  regulating  such  investments  are 
very    strict. 

No.  978.    AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH    BONDS 

How  do  you  regard  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
grajjh  convertible  6  per  cent  bonds  of  1925?  From  re- 
cent reports  I   am   in   some  doubt  about  them. 

We  do  not  think  you  are  justified  in  enter- 
taining serious  doubt  about  the  status  of  these 
bonds.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  stock 
and  bonds  have  recently  been  under  some  market 
pressure  for  various  reasons,  most,  if  not  all  of 
which  we  are  disposed  to  regard  of  superficial 
charnrter.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  about  the  ability  of  the  Telephone 
company  to  earn  its  bond  interest  by  a  wide 
margin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  now 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  on 
the  stock  as  being  in  any  danger.  This  company 
will  operate  throughout  the  duration  of  the  war 
under  Government  control.  The  interests  of  all 
of  the  security  holders  will  undoubtedly  receive 
as  much  consideration  as  under  private  control 
and    management. 
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A  CABLE  FROM  DR.  ALBERT  SHAW 

(Just  before  sailing  for  America  the  following  cable  was  despatched  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  referring  to  conditions  in  Europe  at  the  time  this  magazine  is  going  to  press.) 

London,  October  15. 

I  am  sending  these  sentences  at  a  moment  when  the  sunlight  of  peace  seems  to  be 
breaking  through  the  clouds  and  storm  of  war. 

With  other  American  editors,  I  have  been  privileged  to  learn,  through  observa- 
tion, conditions  in  the  war-swept  zones  of  France.  I  also  had  opportunity  to  learn 
much  of  official  opinion  and  private  sentiment  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere  among 
the  Allied  peoples. 

After  my  return  I  shall  give  some  pages  in  this  Review  to  an  account  of  things 
we  have  witnessed  and  to  impressions  that  have  been  gained. 

As  regards  Allied  armies,  we  were  amazed  at  the  power  of  British  recuperation, 
and  the  vigor  and  skill  with  which  the  French  have  continued  to  carry  on  the  fighting. 
American  troops  have  fully  deserved  the  praise  bestowed  on  them,  and  we  have  good 
reason  for  the  pride  and  affection  we  feel  in  the  splendid  qualities  which  they  display 
on  every  occasion. 

What  we  have  seen  of  the  terrible  devastation  has  convinced  us  that  German 
militarism  must  be  renounced  completely  if  there  is  to  be  a  safe  peace. 

The  waves  of  American  opinion  now  reaching  these  shores  bring  encouragement 
to  what  is  the  prevailing  view  here  and  in  France — that  full  guarantees  must  be  given 
against  a  resumption  of  hostilities  by  Germany,  and  that  restitution  must  be  made  for 
ravages  committed  on  French  and  Belgian  soil.  The  heroism  of  France  has  earned 
even  more  than  the  French  people  will  ever  claim  as  their  recompense. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  British  people  are  seeking  any  selfish  benefits  from  a  war 
which  has  cost  them  such  terrible  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  their  young  men.  Their 
sons  are  as  dear  to  them  as  are  our  own.  Their  desire  is  to  live  and  work  harmoniously 
with  the  American  people  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind;  and  it  has  no  back- 
ground of  dangerous  imperialism.  Nothing  has  more  strongly  impressed  us  than  the 
essential  reasonableness,  at  this  time,  of  British  leaders  of  thought  and  action. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  arousing  of  latent  energy,  and  the  British  world  will 
make  rapid  strides  in  all  that  counts  for  human  welfare  in  the  period  following  the  war. 

This  terrible  war  has  continued  to  number  its  casualties  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Medical  Corps  of  our  army  and  to  the  Red 
Cross  for  what  they  have  been  doing  at  field  and  base  hospitals.  Even  if  there  should 
be  a  period  of  inaction  or  complete  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  winter  will  be  a  very 
severe  one  for  all  armies.  The  Medical  Corps  is  working  heroically,  but  needs  many 
more  doctors  and  nurses.  Those  who  are  on  the  ground  are  accomplishing  wonders, 
and  their  devotion  is  beyond  praise. 

Albert  Shaw. 
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Any  other  three  months  in  the 
Prodioioua  history  or  the  human  race  appear 
Months  trivial  and  lagging  when  their 
events  are  compared  with  the  miraculous 
transformation  in  the  fortunes  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  that  came  between  July  15  and 
October  15,  1918.  On  the  earlier  date  even 
the  stout  British  warrior  Haig  was  using 
the  phrase,  "our  backs  to  the  wall."  More 
than  a  million  people  had  left  Paris  in  an- 
ticipation of  its  capture  by  the  Germans. 
The  imperial  Teutonic  dreams  of  a  "Mittel 
Europa,"  hugely  enlarged  over  earlier  am- 
bitions by  the  enslavement  of  60,000,000 
Russians,  with  controlled  access  to  the  East, 
seemed  an  accomplished  fact  which  could 
only  be  reversed  by  years  of  bloody  warfare. 
Prussian  autocracy  was  never  so  arrogant 
nor  so  sure  of  its  frontiers  without  and  with- 
in. The  Allies'  hope  was  in  the  years,  not 
the  months,  to  come ;  and  in  the  shiploads 
of  youths  untried  in  warfare,  citizens  of  a 
peace-loving  nation  with  only  a  suddenly  im- 
provised military  establishment — youths  who 
must  be  ransported  by  the  million,  with 
their  unbelievablj'-  vast  stores  of  arms  and 
supplies,  over  three  thousand  miles  of  water 
infested  with  enemy  submarines.  Thus  it 
was  in  July.  In  October  the  civilized  world 
rubbed  its  eyes  to  see  the  German  hordes  de- 
feated not  once  or  twice,  but  scores  of  times 
in  as  many  engagements  each  of  which 
would  be  a  great  battle  by  any  standards  but 
those  of  this  stupendous  war.  More  than 
three  million   Germans  were  in   full  retreat 


from  Belgium  and  northern  France,  with 
their  best  hope  merely  escape  from  complete 
disaster.  Bulgaria,  a  keystone  of  the  East- 
ern dream-structure,  had  fallen.  Turkey 
and  Austria  were  tottering.  Germany  was 
suing  for  peace,  humbly  accepting  in  toto  the 
American  President's  ideas  of  terms,  and 
agreeing  to  evacuate  all  lands  her  armies  had 
overrun.  Prussia  was,  in  frantic  haste,  push- 
ing through  those  constitutional  reforms 
which,  she  hoped,  would  persuade  America 
to  a  willingness  to  deal  with  her.  The  Teu- 
tons were  beaten. 
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A    MASTERLY  EXHIBITION 
From  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 


In    the    past    month,    especially, 
Hertung'a      these  great  events  have  marched 
^"  with    such    accelerated    and    be- 

wildering speed,  with  the  world  taken  by 
surprise  again  and  again,  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  review  with  some  detail  the  suc- 
cessive political  developments  of  the  thirty 
days  which  have  moved  side  by  side  with 
Foch's  progress.  In  the  October  issue  of 
this  Review  was  recorded  the  Austrian  peace 
proposal  from  Baron  Burian,  President  Wil- 
son's briefly  worded  rejection,  and  the  va- 
rious signs  in  the  Teutonic  countries  of  their 
peoples'  growing  hunger  for  an  end  to  the 
war.  On  September  25,  Count  Von  Hert^ 
ling,  the  German  Chancellor,  made  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Reichstag  which  in  its  weakness 
and  rambling  iteration  of  the  stale  claims 
and  defensive  arguments  of  the  Teutonic 
powers  clearly  foreshadowed  the  speaker's 
fall  from  power.  Von  Hertling  is  seventy- 
six  years  old,  and  in  attempting  to  please  all 
factions  in  Germany,  had  succeeded  in  pleas- 
ing none.  The  feebleness  of  his  position  was 
particularly  notable  in  his  querulous  com- 
plaint, in  the  course  of  the  Reichstag  address, 
that  although  the  Chancellor  had  accepted 
President  Wilson's  four  principles  which 
must  be  observed  in  any  peace,  no  attention 
had  been  paid  to  the  acceptance. 

The  storm  of  criticism  that  this 

Prince  Max  ,        rr  i      i    •       /^ 

Becomes  weak  ciTort  evoKcd  in  Lrermany 
Chancellor  ^^^  quickly  followcd  by  news, 
reaching  America  on  October  3,  that  Prince 
Maximilian  had  succeeded  Von  Hertling  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  a  move 
that  fell  in  with  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  continue  peace  proposals. 
Maximilian  is  heir  apparent  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  He  has  been  known  as  a 
man  of  moderate  views  as  compared  with 
the  typical  Junker,  and  as  an  opponent  of 
Germany's   policy  of   extending  the   Empire 
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I  by  conquests  of  the  sword.  On  the  other 
I  hand,  his  public  utterances  had  at  times  been 
anything  but  sympathetic  toward  America 
and  her  professions  of  aims  in  the  war.  In 
the  new  cabinet  formed  for  Maximilian  ap- 
peared Philip  Scheidemann,  leader  of  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  Broder,  also  a  So- 
cialist. These  details  of  the  new  ministry 
become  important  when  they  are  considered 
as  one  detail  of  Germany's  preparation  to 
persuade  President  Wilson  and  the  Allies 
that  negotiations  could  be  carried  on  with 
the  new  German  Government  as  one  really 
i  representing  its  people. 


Frantic 
Political 
Reform 


In  the  meantime,  accepting  Von 
Hertling's  resignation  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  Kaiser  had  spoken 
as  follows:  **I  desire  that  the  German  people 
shall  cooperate  more  effectively  than  hitherto 
in  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is 
therefore  my  will  that  the  men  who  have 
been  borne  up  in  the  people's  trust  shall  to 
a  wide  extent  cooperate  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Government."  The  next  stroke 
in  making  the  picture  for  President  Wilson's 
eyes  of  a  politically  reformed  Germany 
came  in  the  adoption  by  the  Prussian  Her- 
renhaus  of  the  year-long  debated  franchise 
measure.  On  October  2  the  world  was  in- 
formed that  the  Herrenhaus  had  provided 
for  equal  direct  suffrage  in  Prussia,  which, 
by  doing  away  with  plural  and  privileged 
voting,  would  deprive  the  Junkers  among 
the  nobles  and  wealthy  classes  of  their  op- 
portunity to  control  legislation.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  much  talk  given  to  the  world 
of  sweeping  changes  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing both  the  Prussian  and  imperial  German 
ministries  responsible  to  their  parliaments. 
On  October  13  came  the  news  that  the  Fed- 
eral Council — of  which  the  Kaiser  is,  of 
course,  the  most  powerful  member — had  ac- 
cepted the  measure  enabling  a  member  of 
the  Reichstag  to  keep  his  seat  after  becom- 
ing an  imperial  or  state  official.  A  further 
oncession  to  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  provision  that  cabinet  min- 
isters need  not  be  members  of  the  Federal 
Council,  but  can  at  all  times  be  heard  by 
that  body  or  the  Reichstag. 

The  Potver      ^^^^^^  '"  Octobcr,  the  princes  of 
to  the   German   Empire,   assembled 

by  the  Kai<<cr  in  the  Federal 
Council,  voted  that  the  constitution  be  re- 
vised in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  the  Kaiser 
of   the   power   to   declare  war  without   the 


THE    NEW   GERMAN    CHANCELLOR,    PRINCE 
MAXIMILIAN,    WITH    HIS  TAMILY 

consent  of  the  Reichstag.  As  cabled  to 
America  on  October  17  by  the  Associated 
Press,  this  proposed  amendment  to  Ger- 
many's constitution  reads:  *'The  consent  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  the  Reichstag  is  re- 
quired for  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  Em- 
pire's name  except  in  J:he  case  where  imperial 
territory  has  already  been  invaded  or  its 
coasts  attacked."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Federal  Council  voted  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  covering  the  treaty-making* 
power:  "The  treaties  of  peace  and  treaties 
with  foreign  states  which  deal  with  affairs 
coming  under  the  competence  of  the  imperial 
law-giving  bodies  require  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  of  the  Reichstag." 

,,  These  successive  rapid  efforts  of 

Very  ^  ^ 

Sudden       Lrermany  to  give  an  appearance 

Reformation         r     j  •         •  ^       \  r^ 

or  democratization  to  her  Cjov- 
ernment  are  rehearsed  here  in  advance,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  be  reminded  of 
the  conditions — aside  from  the  facts  of  our 
great  military  successes — before  -  President 
Wilson  and  the  Allies  at  the  time  wlien 
Chancellor  Maximilian's  peace  notes  were 
to  be  considered.  The  sequence  and  haste 
of  the  successive  steps  reflect  almost  ludi- 
crously the  anxiety  of  Germany  to  make  such 
a  show  of  constitutional  reform  as  might  per- 
suade President  Wilson  that  the  correspond- 
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ence  concerning  peace  was  with  a  Govern- 
ment truly  representative  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  entirely  different  from  the  Govern- 
ment with  which  he  had  frankly  confessed 
himself  unable  to  deal. 

-  Whatever  be  the  good  faith  and 

Qermany  re        •  r        \  - 

Sues  for  etiectiveness  or  these  constitu- 
tional changes,  it  is  clear  that 
Germany  relied  on  them  to  back  up  the  note 
which  on  October  5  was  forwarded  by  Prince 
Maximilian  to  President  Wilson  through  the 
Swiss  Government: 

The  German  Government  requests  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  take  in  hand  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  acquaint  all  the  belligerent 
states  of  this  request  and  invite  them  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of  opening  ne- 
gotiations. 

It  accepts  the  program  set  forth  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  January  8  and  in  his  later  pronouncements, 
especially  his  speech  on  September  28,  as  a  basis 
for   peace  negotiations. 

With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  bloodshed,  the 
German  Government  requests  the  immediate  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  on  land  and  water  and 
in  the  air. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  succinct  message 
was  a  complel  3  acceptance  of  President  Wil- 
son's views  as  to  the  bases  on  which  peace 
could  be  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  message  to  Congress  on  January  8,  re- 
ferred to  in  Germany's  note,  was  that  one 
in  which  the  fourteen  essentials  of  peace  were 
laid  down  by  the  President.  These  fourteen 
paragraphs  covered  the  evacuation  of  all  Rus- 
sian territory,  the  evacuation  and  restoi*^tion 
si  Belgium,  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Polish  state,  the  freeing  and  restoration  of 
invaded  portions  of  France,  and  a  demand 
that  "the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia 
in  1871  in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted." 
The  second  utterance  of  the  President,  espe- 
cially emphasized  by  Prince  Maximilian,  was 
the  speech  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York-City,  on  the  evening  of  September 
27,  when  the  President  opened  the  campaign 
for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  President  made  a  new  statement 
of  the  aims  of  the  Allies  in  this  war,  declar- 
ing that  ''militarism  must  go,  root  and 
branch,"  and  came  out  more  fully  and  boldly 
than  in  any  previous  utterance  of  his  in  favor 
of  a  League  of  Nations  to  secure  that  im- 
partial justice  which  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  world  peace.  * 


But  although  Germany  thus  on 

A  Time  ,  ,         *=  .  •' 

to  be  the  surface  seemed  to  grant  unre- 
'^"'^^  servedly  everything  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  asked,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  nearly 
all  the  principles  and  essential  points  for 
which  the  President  stood  there  was  every 
opportunity  for  a  later  claim  on  Germany's 
part  that  her  understanding  was  different 
from  his.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Foch 
battering  back  her  armies  from  the  Vosges 
to  the  Flanders  coast ;  with  a  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether,  these  armies  could  be  extri- 
cated without  disaster  to  one  or  more  of 
them ;  with  the  Balkan  front  broken  by  Bul- 
garia's surrender,  and  with  both  the  German 
and  Austrian  peoples  excitedly  demanding 
peace — there  was  no  possible  qualification  of 
Germany's  great  gain  in  asking  for  "the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  land 
and  water  and  in  the  air."  Thus.  Prince 
Maximilian  may  have  been  offering  through 
President  Wilson  what  the  Allies  wanted, 
but  he  was  most  obviously  and  certainly  ask- 
ing for  Germany  what  her  own  interests 
absolutely  needed. 

The  Neuf  ^^  ^^^  address  to  the  Reichstag 
German  OH  October  5,  in  which  the  new 
German  Chancellor,  while  ex- 
plaining and  virtually  apologizing  for  his 
offer  of  peace  to  President  Wilson,  attempted 
to  bolster  up  the  spirits  and  courage  of  his 
countrymen,  there  is  an  eloquent  lack  of 
the  bluster  and  arrogance  of  previous  official 
utterances.  The  address  was  interesting  to 
Americans  and  their  Allies  as  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  a  severely  chastened  Ger- 
many. It  is  fairly  comical  that  the  one 
promise  the  Chancellor  could  give  as  to  his 
Government's  constructive  purpose  in  the 
assumed  peace  negotiations  was  that  "the 
German  Government  will  use  its  efforts  to 
the  end  that  the  treaties  shall  contain  pro- 
visions concerning  the  protection  of  labor  and 
insurance  of  laborers,  which  provision  shall 
oblige  the  treaty-making  states  to  institute 
in  their  respective  lands  within  the  prescribed 
time  a  minimum  of  similar  or  at  least  offi- 
cial institutions  for  the  security  of  life  and 
health  as  for  the  care  of  laborers'  illness,  acci- 
dent or  invalidism." 


Tivo- 


The   German   note   reached    the 

Pointed        White  House  on  October  6.    On 

'"'^""'"       the   8th    President   Wilson   sent 

his  answer  through  the  Swiss  Charge  d'Af- 

faires  in  Washington.     This  answering  note 
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consisted  chiefly  of  two  very  leading  ques- 
tions : 

Does  the  imperial  Chancellor  mean  that  the 
imperial  German  Government  accepts  the  terms 
laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, last,  and  any  subsequent  addresses,  and  that 
its  object  in  entering  into  a  discussion  would  be 
to  agree  on  the  practical  details  of  their  applica- 
tion? 

The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard 
to  the  suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms 
to  the  Governments  with  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  associated  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  so  long  as  the  armies  of  those  Powers 
are  upon  their  soil.  The  good  faith  of  any  dis- 
cussion would  manifestly  depend  on  the  consent 
of  the  Central  Powers  immediately  to  withdraw 
their   forces   everywhere    from   invaded    territory. 

The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in 
asking  whether  the  imperial  Chancellor  was 
speaking  merely  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Empire,  who  have  so  far  conducted  the 
war.  He  deems  the  answer  to  these  questions 
vital  from  every  point  of  view. 

After  the  lapse  of  four  days,  Germany's 
reply  to  the  President's  queries  came  in  the 
form  of  a  note  signed  by  Dr.  Solf,  State  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Office.  After  assuring 
President  Wilson  that  Germany's  object  in 
entering  into  a  discussion  would  be  only  to 
agree  upon  practical  details  of  the  applica- 
tion   of    the    terms    already    laid    down    in 


A    BOGUS    NOTK 

Wilson:    "That  signature  is  worthless — have  the   lady 
sign  it." 

From   the    Times    (New    York) 


DR.   SOLF,  THE  NEW  GERMAN   FOREIGN    MINISTER 

(As  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Dr.  Solf  has  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  restitution  of  Germany's  colonial 
possessions — all  of  them  conquered  by  the  Allies  early  in 
the  war — as  essential  to  the  future  of  the  empire) 


various  messages  and  speeches  of  the  Presi- 
dent's, and  after  declaring  her  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  demand  for  evacuation",  the 
note  ended  as  follovi^s: 

The  present  German  Government,  which  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  for  this  step  to- 
ward peace,  has  been  formed  by  conferences  and 
in  agreement  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
Reichstag.  The  Chancellor,  who  was  supported 
in  all  his  actions  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German  Government 
and  the  German  people. 

,^^  If  Germany   really   expected   to 

Timed        obtain  an  immediate  cessation  of 

ng     u  nesa  f^g\^^[^„      precisely      when      the 

Allies'  forces  were  driving  her  armies  before 
them  by  miles  a  day,  she  was  unfortunate 
indeed  in  repeating — at  just  the  wrong  mo- 
ment for  her — the  typical  crimes  against  the 
laws  of  nations  and  against  humanity  that 
have  put  the  civilized  world  in  arms  to  sub- 
due her.  For  while  her  anxious  and  sub- 
missive notes  were  wending  their  way  to 
Washington  came  the  news,  not  only  of  her 
wanton  and  useless  destruction  when  evacu- 
ating French  cities,  but  of  fresh  outrages  on 
the  sea.  In  the  torpedoing  of  the  passenger 
ship  Leinster  in  the  Irish  Sea,  but  few  of  the 
150  women  and  children  on  board  were 
saved.       The    seventeen     survivors     of     the 
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freighter  Ticonderoga,  torpedoed  on  her  way 
to  France,  reported  that  the  rest  of  the  250 
men  on  board  were  lost,  most  of  them  having 
been  deliberately  and  systematically  killed  by 
sheTl  fire  from  the  U-boat  at  close  range. 
A  Japanese  passenger  steamer  sunk  by  a  sub- 
marine ofi  the  Irish  coast  had  women  and 
children  as  passengers,  and  all  of  these  were 
lost,  only  twenty-nine  persons  being  saved 
out  of  200  passengers  and  a  crew  of  120. 
Nothing  could  have  hurt  more  the  hasty  and 
frightened  efforts  of  Germany  to  pose  as  a 
reformed  character. 

„.  ^     .   ^     But   irrespective   of  these  grisly 

Distrust  of  .      1  r      /-^  > 

a  Peace  rcmmders  or  Lrermany  s  war- 
offensive  j^^j^'j^g  methods,  there  had  de- 
veloped in  America,  while  notes  were  passing 
between  the  two  countries,  a  deep  distrust 
of  the  enemy's  motives  and  interests  in  ask- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  fighting.  The  one  sen- 
timent of  those  days  was  a  general  and 
rapidly  growing  hope  that  the  President 
would  stand  very  firm  indeed  and  would 
make  no  move  toward  letting  off  the  foe's 
sorely  beleaguered  armies  until  the  most  abso- 
lute guarantees  should  be  given  that  Ger- 
many could  not,  even  if  she  would,  re-open 
the  conflict  with  advantage  coming  to  her 
from  the  respite.  Men  reminded  each  other 
that  without  the  most  absolute  guarantees 
to  this  end  it  might  well  happen  that  "evacua- 
tion" would  end  with  Germany  on  her  own 
frontiers,  on  a  line  150  miles  shorter  than 
the  Hindenburg  trenches  and  short  enough 
for  even  her  depleted  hosts  to  hold  with  less 


THE  PRESIDENT  S  NOTE  ARRIVES  IN  WILHELMSTRASSE 
From  the   World  (New  York) 


danger  to  themselves  than  in  scurrying  out 
of  France  in  front  of  Foch's  guns. 

These  considerations  took  such  a 
Jubilant  hold  on  the  popular  imagination 
^^^'°"  that,  although  there  was  a  very 
general  disposition  to  trust  to  President  Wil- 
son's wisdom  and  acumen,  the  morning  of 
October  15,  which  brought  the  American 
reply  to  the  Solf  note,  brought  also  a  real 
and  robust  exultation  from  the  American 
people  over  the  President's  stern  and  uncom- 
promising decision.  Men  clapped  each  other 
on  the  shoulder  and  shook  hands,  as  soon  as 
they  had  glanced  at  the  large  type  on  the 
front  page  of  their  newspaper.  Even  those 
who  had  become  nervous  over  the  note-writ- 
ing and  critical  of  the  situation  which  it 
brought,  agreed  that  our  answer  was  given 
in  the  right  terms  and  that  the  * 'peace  offen- 
sive," if  such  it  was,  would  now  be  shorn 
of  its  power  of  offense. 

„     .^    ,      The    President,    after    acknowl- 
Wilson's      edging  Germany's  unqualified  ac- 

Decision  .  £  u  •     . 

ceptance  or  his  terms,  most  prop- 
erly reminded  her  that  ''evacuation"  and 
"armistice"  were  military  matters  for  the 
Allies'  military  men  to  govern,  so  far  as  the 
processes  were  concerned.  This  pregnant 
sentence  follows:  "No  arrangement  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  which  does  not  provide  absolutely 
satisfactory  safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the 
present  military  supremacy  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the  field." 
The  attention  of  the  German  Government  is 
then  called  to  the  "illegal  and  inhumane" 
practises  its  soldiers  and  sailors  are  still 
persisting  in,  and  refuses  any  thought  of  an 
armistice  until  these  cease.  Of  largest  im- 
portance, however,  is  the  President's  re- 
minder of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  German  Government  has  now  accepted: 

"The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any- 
where that  can  separately,  secretly  and  of  its 
single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  or 
if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  least  its 
reduction   to   virtual    impotency." 

The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the 
German  nation  is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It 
is  within  the  choice  of  the  German  nation  to 
alter   it. 

The  President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole 
process  of  peace  will,  in  his  judgment,  depend 
upon  the  definiteness  and  the  satisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  guarantees  which  can  be  given  in 
this  fundamental  matter.  It  is  indispensable  that 
the  Governments  associated  against  Germany 
should  know  beyond  a  peradventure  with  whom 
they  are  dealing. 
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On    October    22 

Americans     read 

Germany's  reply 
to  the  President's  demand 
for  guarantees,  which  we, 
remembering  her  ideas  of  po- 
litical morality,  remembering 
the  ''scrap  of  paper,"  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  Bucharest,  must 
have  in  unmistakable  terms. 
The  reply  accepted,  though 
somewhat  ambiguously  and 
evasively,  the  provisions  for 
maintaining  the  military  sta- 
tus quo,  denied  that  Germany 
was  committing  outrages 
against  humanity  and  inter- 
national law,  and  stated  that 
orders  had  been  issued  that 
U-boats  should  spare  passen- 
ger vessels.  Then  to  the 
crux:  the  hurried  constitu- 
tional reforms  of  the  previous 
three  weeks  were  rehearsed, 
and  the  claim  set  up  of  a  present  representa- 
tive German  Government  dependent  on  a 
majority  of  the  Reichstag.  "The  first  act 
of  the  new  Government  has  been  to  lay-  be- 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 

CZECHOSLOVAKS.  PARTLY  TRAINED  FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  ABROAD,  PAR- 
TICIPATING  IN  A  LIBERTY  LOAN  DEMONSTRATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

(The  Czechoslovak  colors  are  red  and  white) 


donkey's  nose  by  pointing  to  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  her  armies  in  the  field,  calling  on 
the  people  at  home  for  renewed  sacrifices  to 
support  their  soldiers.  The  military  men 
fore  the  Reichstag  a  bill  to  alter  the  constitu-      of  the  Allied  armies  have  agreed  that  Ger- 


tion  of  the  Empire  so  that  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  is  required  for 
decisions  on  war  and  peace."  Thus,  as  has 
been  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
issue,   Germany   has   gone   through   the   mo- 


many's  great  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
was  being  conducted  with  great  skill.  But 
after  all  it  was  a  retreat  everywhere,  and  a 
hurried  and  general  one.  Mere  technical 
military  skill  in  minimizing  disaster  was  no 


tions  of  creating  a  government  which  could      attractive  carrot  to  lure  on  the  sorely  tried 


actually  speak  and  negotiate  for  the  German 
people.  But  is  it  the  real  thing?  Will  the 
Allies  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  merely  going 
through  the  motions?  On  this  chiefly  hangs 
the  question  of  another  winter  of  war. 


Austrian 
Panic 


To  his  note  to  Germany  of  Oc- 
tober 14  President  Wilson 
added  a  postscript  to  the  effect 
that  a  separate  reply  would  later  be  dis- 
patched to  Austria.  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, the  events  that  crowded  upon  each 
other  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Haps- 
burg  Empire  showed  clearly  that  the  anxiety 
of  the  Teutonic  allies  to  conclude  an  early 
peace,  even  on  our  terms,  was  due  to  dan- 
ger on  their  home  fronts,  to  interior  troubles, 
quite  as  much  as  to  Foch's  great  victories  in 
the  field,  though  it  is  obviously  .true  that  the 
unrest  within  their  borders  was  itself  largely 
caused  by  the  Allied  military  victories.  No 
longer  could  Germany,  in  General  Maurice's 
metaphor,   dandle  a  carrot   in   front  of   the 


donkey.  The  Belgian  ports  of  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge  were  lost,  and  the  Germans  were 
being  driven  helter-skelter  out  of  the  impor- 
tant industrial   regions  of  northern   France. 

Tu    .    ^  .       But  whatever  the  chief  exciting 

The  Austrian  .  *^ 

Emperor's     causc  of  the  new  ferment  m  the 

Late  Efforts       \       ^    •  tt*         •  '^        •    ^ 

Austrian  Empire,  its  intensity 
and  extent  became  by  October  18  plainly  ap- 
parent to  the  outside  world.  The  Emperor 
Charles  issued  a  manifesto  announcing  a  pro- 
gram for  a  Federated  Empire,  which  would 
provide  for  local  autonomy  for  each  sepa- 
rate nationality.  Concomitant  events  indi- 
cated that  this  program  came  too  late.  On 
this  same  day  arrived  the  news  that  the 
Czechoslovaks  had  suflficiently  organized 
their  movement  in  Bohemia  to  take  control 
of  affairs,  to  issue  their  own  money  and  to 
occupy  Prague.  On  that  day,  too,  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council,  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States  and  the  En- 
tente AUTes  as  a  belligerent  de  facto  govern- 
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COUNT  KAROLYI,  LEADER  QF  THE  PEACE  FACTION  IN 
THE    HUNGARIAN    PARLIAMENT 

ment,  issued  a  declaration  from  Paris  re- 
nouncing allegiance  to  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
and  publishing  their  principles  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  republic.  This  declaration  of 
independence  calls  for  a  separate  state  of  Bo- 
hemia. The  declaration  stipulates  that  free- 
dom is  the  first  prerequisite  for  federaliza- 
tion: "We  believe  that  the  free  nations  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  may  easily  fed- 
erate should  they  find  It  necessary."  Dr. 
Stephen  P.  Duggan's  article  in  this  issue  on 
the  Czechoslovak  nationality  comes  oppor- 
tunely to  explain  the  rights  and  aspirations  of 
that  long-suffering  people.  The  situation  in 
Hungary  was  scarcely  less  ominous  for  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty.  Count  Karolyi  made  a 
speech  in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  demanding 
peace,  claiming  absolute  autonomy  for  the 
Hungarians,  condemning  the  submarine  war- 
fare, and  finding  the  greatest  mistake  in  the 
Central  Powers  in  underestimating  America. 


We  Reject 
Austria's  Plea 


On  October  20  nearly  a  week 
after  the  second  and  decisive  note 
to  Germany,  President  Wilson 
despatched  his  separate  answer  to  Austria's 
request  for  peace.  In  It  he  pointed  out  that 
as  far  as  the  Austrian  Empire  was  concerned 
the  situation  had  changed  since  his  declara- 


tion was  made,  on  January  8  last,  of  the  four- 
teen essentials  of  peace.  The  United  States, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  had  recognized 
the  Czechoslovak  nation  as  a  belligerent  in 
the  war  with  a  governmental  organization 
of  its  own  conducting  political  and  military 
affairs.  Therefore  no  granting  of  "auton- 
omy" to  Bohemia  would  suffice,  and  It  was 
for  this  belligerent  itself  to  define  its  aspira- 
tions and  the  program  for  realizing  them. 
The  President  added  that  the  United  States 
had  "also  recognized  in  the  fullest  manner 
the  justice  of  the  nationalistic  aspirations  of 
the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom."  Because  of 
these  facts  President  Wilson  Informed  Aus- 
tria that  he  "cannot  entertain  the  present 
suggestions  of  that  government." 

Not  the  least  blow  to  the  Teu- 
Buigaria's      tonlc    Powcrs    In    the   succession 

Surrender  r        -i'  i        i*  i     • 

of  disasters  leading  to  their 
humbling  was  the  complete  surrender  of 
Bulgaria,  for  which  the  terms  were  settled 
on  September  30.  General  d'Esperey,  the 
Allied  commander-in-chief  in  Macedonia, 
was,  by  the  last  week  In  September,  advanc- 
ing so  rapidly  on  a  225-mile  front  from  Lake 
Ochrlda  to  a  point  far  within  the  Bulgarian 
border,  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was  in  a 
desperate  situation.  Several  days  earlier 
martial  law  had  been  proclaimed  in  Sofia, 
the  population  was  clamoring  for  peace,  and 
the  Bulgarian  Cabinet  was  in  continuous  ses- 
sion. On  September  27  the  enemy  asked 
for  an  armistice,  and  the  negotiations  which 
followed  resulted  in  placing  Bulgaria  com- 
pletely under  Allied  control.  The  main 
terms  of  the  peace  arrangement  were  that 
the  Bulgarian  army  should  be  immediately 
demobilized,  its  arms  and  munition  stores 
placed  in  Allied  control,  all  Greek  and 
Serbian  territory  evacuated,  and  all  means 
of  transportation,  including  ships  on  the 
Danube,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies  for  operations  against  Germany  and 
Austria.  Obviously  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  surrender,  aside  from  the  tremen- 
dous moral  effect  on  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Turkey,  was  that  it  blocked  the  direct  Ger- 
man route  to  Constantinople  and  mak^s  the 
lower  Danube  unavailable  to  enemy  traffic. 


Freightino 

2,000,000 

Men 


By  the  middle  of  October  the 
number  of  American  troops 
shipped  overseas  was  approxi- 
mately two  million.  The  War  Department 
was  making  plans  for  sending  two  million 
more  first-class  fighting  men,  and  has  asked 
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for  $8,000,000,000  to  raise,  equip,  and  trans- 
port this  army  of  victory  to  France.  It  was 
given  out  by  the  British  authorities  that  of 
the  1,800,000  American  soldiers  transported 
to  Europe  before  October  nearly  1,000,000 
were  carried  on  British  ships,  786,000  on 
American  vessels,  and  the  balance  on  French 
and  Italian  craft.  The  tremendous  amount 
of  convoying  necessary  in  this  unprecedented 
work  of  troop  transportation  was  chiefly  done 
by  the  British  Navy,  which  accounted  for 
70  per  cent  of  the  services,  the  American 
fleet  for  27  per  cent,  and  the  French  fleet 
for  3  per  cent.  In  September  alone  311,219 
American  soldiers,  4000  American  marines, 
and  5000  Canadian  troops  were  carried 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  the  largest 
single  month's  movement  except  July,  which 
exceeded  it  by  a  few  thousand. 

-     *.,   o        The     preparations     for     arminor 

Quantity  Pro-  i  i     •  i  • 

duction  of     and  supplymg  the  great  army  in 

Munitions         t?  u  u  •  • 

r  ranee  nave  been  as  impressive 
as  the  troop  movements.  In  October  the 
War  Department  asked  for  $1,100,000,000 
additional  to  cover  the  new  increases  in  ord- 
nance plans,  which  made  altogether  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  to  be  expended  in  a  year  for 
ordnance  alone.  With  this  addition  the  to- 
tal expenditure  planned  for  the  year,  for 
army  and  fortifications,  amounts  up  to  $25,- 
000,000,000.  These  estimates  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  maintaining  an  American  army 
of  5,000,000  men.  By  mid-autumn  the 
actual  production  of  small  arms  in  the 
United  States  had  risen  well  up  to  a  quan- 
tity basis.  Even  the  August  production 
showed  no  less  than  25,400  machine  guns, 
264,000  rifles,  and  338,000,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  small  arms.  That  single 
month  also  brought  a  production  of  1,945,000 
rounds  of  artillery  ammunition  for  use  in 
France,  besides  161  large  guns  complete  with 
carriages.  To  show  the  immensity  of  the 
transportation  problems  involved  in  main- 
taining a  fighting  force  of  2,300,000  men, 
which  was  the  total  strength  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  September,  Representative 
Lunn,  speaking  in  the  House,  said  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  purchase  278,700 
horses  and  132,000  mules  and,  to  feed  them, 
1,064,000  tons  of  hay  and  393,000  tons  of 
oats.  One  hundred  and  six  thousand  motor 
trucks,  10,700  passenger  cars,  54,400  motor- 
cycles, 11,500  bicycles,  15,000  cargo  and 
tank  trailers,  were  other  items  in  the  trans- 
portation service.  By  September  7647  Lib- 
erty motors  had  been  built. 


(g)  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  CIVILIAN  HEADS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH 

NAVIES 

(Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty 
[on  the  right],  last  month  paid  a  visit  to  the  United 
Sta'es  for  conferences  with  Secretary  Daniels  and  other 
American   naval   officials) 

In  the  midst  of  the  exchange  of 
Submarine  notes  dealing  with  Germany's  re- 
arfare  q^^^^  for  a  Cessation  of  hostilities, 
there  came  warning  of  a  final  intensified 
submarine  campaign  from  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who 
arrived  in  America  in  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober. Later  it  was  reported  from  Europe 
that  instead  of  going  on  to  a  last  desperate 
effort  of  the  U-boats,  Germany  was  calling 
them  in,  pending  the  outcome  of  her  at- 
tempted negotiations  for  peace.  Sir  Eric 
gave  chief  credit  to  the  convoy  system  for 
•balking  Germany's  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare. He  said  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  British  Navy  has  escorted  over- 
seas some  16,000,000  men  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  British  Empire,  with  a  loss  of 
only  one  man  out  of  each  hundred  thousand, 
from  all  causes — marine  disasters  and  enemy 
actions.  In  London  our  Vice-Admiral  Sims 
explained  the  general  methods  of  the  enemy 
submarines,  and  said  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  these  operating  at  any  one  time 
against  merchant  ships  and  transports  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  was  from  eight  to  thirteen, 
that  being  all  the  enemy  could  keep  at  .\\  ork. 
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(g)  Underwood  &  Underwood 

FIFTH  AVENUE — "tHE  AVENUE  OF  THE  ALLIES" 

(During  the  entire  Liberty  Loan  campaigfn  in  New 
York  this  famous  street  was  decorated  as  never  before. 
Each  of  the  Allied  nations,  from  Great  Britain  arid 
France  to  Siam  and  Liberia,  had  a  block  set  apart  in 
its   special   honor) 

He  gave  the  number  of  anti-submarine  craft 
working  around  the  British  Islands  alone  as 
three  thousand,  of  which  160  were  American. 
In  the  open  sea  there  were  about  5000  anti- 
submarine craft  engaged  in  cutting  out  mines 
and  escorting  troop  ships  and  merchantmen. 

^„  To  show  the   falling  off  in  the 

The  Fall  ma  Off    ,  ,       .  r      i         tt  i  i_ 

in  depredations  or  the   U-boat,   the 

Sinkings       ^^.j^j^j^      Admiralty      announced 

that  in  June,  July,  and  August — the  last 
three  months  for  which  figures  are  available 
— the  total  sinkings  by  U-boats  amounted  to 
932,000  tons,  which  compares  with  2,236,000 
tons  lost  in  the  second  quarter  of  1916 — a 
falling  off  of  58  per  cent.  Official  figures 
made  pubhc  in  Washington  show  that  since 
the  war  began,  Cjferman  submarines  have  sunk 
vessels  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  nations  to 
the  amount  of  21,405,000  deadweight  tons. 
This  is  over  7,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 
vessels  launched  during  that  period  by  coun- 
tries outside  of  the  Teutonic  Alliance.  The 
total  decrease  in  the  shipping  at  sea  is  much 
less,  however,  because  during  the  period  of 
the  war  no  less  than  3,795,000  tons  of  enemy 
ships  have  been  seized  and  put  into  commis- 
sion. Therefore  in  the  autumn  of  1918  the 
Allies  and  neutral  nations  had  only  3,362,000 
tons  less  than  in  August,  1914. 


Building  and  during  the  past  few  weeks 
Manning  American  shipyards  have  estab- 
lished at  least  two  new  world  rec- 
ords. For  the  year  ending  on  September  26, 
1918,  it  was  found  that  the  total  construc- 
tion had  been  1,956,455  gross  tons.  The 
United  States  is  now  unquestionably  the 
greatest  shipbuilding  nation.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  year  hence  the  produc- 
tion figures  will  show  a  marked  increase  over 
those  for  the  year  just  closed.  If  the  present 
rate  of  output  is  maintained  by  our  shipyards, 
it  will  soon  exceed,  month  by  month,  the 
total  sinkings  by  German  submarines,  inclu- 
ding both  Allied  and  neutral  ships  destroyed. 
The  Navy  Department  is  training  22,000 
officers  and  200,000  men  to  place  on  trans- 
ports and  supply  ships  to  be  turned  over  by 
the  Shipping  Board  to  the  War  Department. 
The  Shipping  Board  itself  is  supervising  the 
training  of  4000  additional  men  as  civilian 
crews  to  man  ships  in  other  service.  During 
the  month  of  September  74  vessels  in  this 
country  and  one  in  Japan  were  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board.  This  means  an  addition  of 
369,330  tons  within  a  single  month. 


It  was  not  until  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  great 
campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  that  Secretary  McAdoo  gave  the  coun- 
try its  first  official  knowledge  of  the  amount 


The 

Liberty 

Loan 


MESSRS.    SCHWAB   AND    HURLEY,    SHIPBUILDERS 
(Mr.  Schwab  is  director  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hurley  is  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board) 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON  PARTICIPATING  IN  A  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ON  LIBERTY  LOAN  DAY.  OCTOBER  12 

(Ivrom  left  to  right,  are:    Secretary  Tumulty,   Rear-Adm.   Gary  T.  Grayson,  the  President,  and  Brig-Gen.   George  R, 

Dyer,  commanding  the  National  Guard   of   the    State    of   New   York) 


of  the  loan,  its  term,  and  other  details.  The 
$6,000,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  4^4  per 
cent  interest,  will  mature  on  October  15, 
1938 — unless  the  Government  exercises  its 
right  to  redeem  the  issue  on  October  15, 
1933.  Exemptions  from  taxes  on  specified 
maximum  amounts  of  the  bonds  are  quite 
complicated.  On  any  individual  holding  of 
$30,000  of  this  fourth  issue,  interest  is  ex- 
empt (until  two  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  war)  from  surtaxes,  excess  profits,  and 
war  taxes.  An  individual  who  makes  an 
original  subscription  for  $30,000  of  these 
bonds,  and  still  owns  them  at  the  time  of 
making  his  tax  report,  may  also  hold  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $45,000  of  the  bonds 
of  previous  Liberty  Loans  exempt  from  such 
taxes.  Subscribers  for  smaller  amounts  have 
the  benefit  of  proportionate  similar  exemp- 
tions. The  bonds  are  exempt  forever  from  all 
federal,  State  and  municipal  taxation  except 
the  State  and  inheritance  taxes. 

Success  After  ^^  ^^'^^  «^  ^he  energetic  efforts  of 
asiotv  over  one  million  Liberty  Loan 
workers,  composed  of  men  and 
women  in  every  State;  in  spite  of  the  most 
earnest  exhortations  from  President  Wilson, 
Secretary  McAdoo,  from  practically  every 
financial  institution  in  the  country,  and  thou- 


sands of  corporations  and  business  men  who 
spent  money  lavishly  in  advertising  space  and 
other  methods  of  promoting  subscriptions;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  one  could  find  a  lusty 
brass  band  and  urgent  solicitors  wherever  in 
the  United  States  people  might  congregate — 
there  was  until  the  very  last  days  of  the  cam- 
paign somewhat  slow  progress  toward  the 
gigantic  total.  New  York  City's  allotment 
was  $1,800,000,000,  30  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  issue.  Up  to  four  days  before  October 
20,  the  last  day  of  the  loan  drive,  the  me- 
tropolis had  reached  only  one-half  of  its 
quota.  Many  financial  institutions  and 
bankers  offered  to  lend  money  to  subscribers 
who  had  not  the  funds  ready,  and  to  carry 
the  loans  at  4^4  per  cent,  interest  for  one 
year.  People  were  urged  to  borrow  to  the 
extent  gf  their  ability  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribing.  Under  the  stimulus  of  magnifi- 
cent victories  by  the  Allied  armies  in  France 
and  of  Germany's  plain  confession  of  defeat, 
and  with  a  great  acceleration  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Liberty  Loan  workers,  the  last 
two  days  of  the  campaign  took  on  new  life 
and  showed,  for  those  forty-eight  hours  alone, 
subscriptions  of  over  $2,000,000,000 — more 
than  one-third  of  the  total.  It  is  vastly  to 
the  credit  of  the  patriotism  of  the  nation 
that   an   issue   of   unprecedented   size   should 
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have  been  taken  in  the  face  of  the  coming 
requirements  of  the  $8,000,000,000  revenue 
bill,  and  that  the  greatest  loan  ever  floated  in 
history  should  have  been  absorbed  by  the  na- 
tion on  interest  terms  so  much  lower  than 
those  offered  in  any  other  country,  belliger- 
ent or  neutral,  and  so  strikingly  less  than  the 
present  returns  on  investments  in  standard 
stock-exchange  securities. 

^^   _  o,,  After  the  House  of  Representa- 

Jhe  Revenue  Bill     .  ,       ,  ^  t.  oa 

in  the  tivcs  had,  on  September  zU, 
passed  the  greatest  revenue  bill 
in  history,  designed  to  raise  by  taxation  ap- 
proximately eight  billion  dollars,  the  measure 
went  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Its 
details  have  been  under  consideration  there 
ever  since;  and  in  spite  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo's  urgent  request  for  more  speed,  the 
Senators  had  not  on  October  21  even  reached 
the  two  biggest  and  knottiest  items — the  war 
profits  and  excess  profits  sections.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  unless  the  Senate  agrees  very  closely 
with  the  House  measure,  such  a  gigantic  and 
complicated  piece  of  legislation  must  need 
time  and  care  in  its  revision.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Senate  Committee  has  lowered  the 
proposed  taxes  on  beverages,  on  the  theory 
that  liquor  sales  would  be  sufficiently  greater 
under  the  reduced  rates  to  make  the  change 
produce  a  larger  revenue.  The  taxes  on  mo- 
tor cars  provided  for  iit  the  House  have  been 
cut  in  two  and  some  changes  made  in  the 
luxury  taxes.  The  most  radical  proposal 
during  the  Senate  revision  was  Senator 
Smoot's  endeavor  to  place  a  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
on  all  sales  of  one  dollar  and  more,  which 
would,  it  is  estimated,  produce  a  revenue  re- 
turn of  more  than  three  billion  dollars  and 
make  it  easy  to  qualify  some  of  the  most 
irksome  items  in  the  House  bill.  Many  level- 
headed business  men  are  heartily  in  favor  of 
this  important  new  proposal. 

The  political  campaigns  of  1918 
^PoilticT      ^^y^     been     exceptionally   quiet, 

even  for  an  "of?  year",  in  na- 
tional politics.  The  fact  that  the  canvass  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  occupied  three 
weeks  of  the  five  or  six  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  devoted  to  partisan  campaigning 
was  of  course  the  chief  reason  for  the  absence 
of  political  demonstrations  of  every  kind  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  October.  Another  cause 
of  the  unwonted  calm  in  the  political  caldron 
was  the  prevalence  of  "Spanish"  influenza 
in  many  States.  This  interfered  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  plans  of  the  party  managers 


for  the  usual  public  meetings  that  were  to 
have  been  held  dliring  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
on  November  19  and  Election  Day.  An 
American  party  leader  of  the  old  and  familiar 
type,  returning  to  his  native  land  last  month 
after  an  absence  of  years,  would  have  hardly 
believed  it  possible  that  Representatives  in 
Congress  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  approach- 
ing election  in  forty-seven  States,  United 
States  Senators  in  thirty-four,  and  Governors 
in  thirty.  The  country  as  a  whole  has  not 
become  greatly  excited  over  this  election,  al- 
though it  may  well  be  that  both. national  and 
State  afifairs  will  be  profoundly  affected  by 
the  results. 

In    speculations    about    the    out- 
of  come  one  tnmks  nrst  or  the  situ- 

ongrest  ^tion  in  the  Senate,  where  the 
present  Democratic  majority  is  eight  and  a 
net  Republican  gain  of  four  would  cause  a 
tie.  The  States  where  Republicans  have  been 
most  hopeful  of  gaining  Senate  seats  are  New 
Hampshire,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  The  Dem- 
ocrats, on  the  other  hand,  have  had  visions 
of  gains  at  Republican  expense  in  Nebraska, 
and  one  or  two  other  States.  Their  lead  in 
the  Senate  may  be  reduced,  but  the  presump- 
tion has  all  along  been  in  favor  of  their  re- 
taining a  slight  plurality.  If  this  were  an 
ordinary  year.  Republican  prospects  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  seem  fairly 
good,  since  the  winning  of  only  half  a  dozen 
seats  from  the  Democrats  would  give  a  Re- 
publican plurality,  but  the  prospects  of  an 
opposition  party  in  wartime  are  at  least  du- 
bious. In  one  sense  the  importance  of  the 
coming  election  cannot  easily  be  overesti- 
mated. The  Congress  now  chosen  will  have 
the  shaping  of  many  important  reconstruction 
measures  following  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
No  American  Congress  has  ever  had  heavier 
responsibilities  than  those  which  will  devolve 
upon  the  Sixty-sixth. 

Votes         ^^    ^^^    thirty    States    electing 
for  Governors  this  fall,  fourteen  are 

°"""  now  Democratic  and  sixteen  Re- 
publican. In  about  one-third  of  these  States 
the  War  Governors  now  serving  have  been 
renominated  by  their  respective  parties.  This 
is  the  case  in  New  York  State,  where  Gover- 
nor Whitman's  campaign  for  reelection  at- 
tracts more  than  ordinary  interest  because  of 
the  fact  that  New  York  women  will  vote  for 
the  first  time.  The  registration  figures  in- 
dicate that  the  women  of  the  State  will  be 
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(g)  Pirie  MacDonald 
CHARLES  S.  WHITMAN 
(Rep.,  N.  Y.) 


©  Baker 

JAMES    M.   COX 
(Dem.,  Ohio) 


W.   P.    HOBBY 
(Dem.,  Texas) 


HUGH   M.  DORSEY 
(Dem.,  Ga.) 


EMANUEL  L,   PHILIPP 
(Rep.,  Wis.) 


R.    L.    BEECKMAN 
(Rep.,  R.   I.) 


J.  A.  A.  BURNQUIST 
(Rep.,   Minn.) 


WM.   D.    STEPHENS 
(Rep.,  Cal.) 


WAR  GOVERNORS  SEEKING  RE-ELECTION  THIS  MONTH 


quite  as  fully  represented  at  the  polls  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  experienced  campaign 
managers  of  both  parties.  The  total  regis- 
tration of  New  York  City — men  and  women 
— exceeded  one  million.  Of  these  registered 
voters,  600,000  were  men  (as  against  696,- 
000  in  1917)  and  414,000  were  women. 
The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  found  in 
the  New  York  registration  figures  a  clear 
demonstration  of  their  claim  that  women 
would  participate  in  the  suffrage  if  given  the 
chance.  This  demonstration  followed  swift- 
ly on  the  stunning  blow  to  nation-wide 
woman  suffrage  administered  by  the  United 
States  Senate  in  defeating  by  a  vote  of  fifty- 
three  to  thirty-one  the  Susan  15.  Anthony 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  action  was  taken  in  the  face  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  personal  plea  for  favorable 
action  on  the  suffrage  measure  as  an  aid  to 
the  Government  in  winning  the  war.     There 


remains  the  possibility,  of  course,  that  the 
coming  elections  may  bring  about  a  realign- 
ment in  the  Senate  even  before  the  expira- 
tion'of  the  present  Congress,  but  all  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  amendment  will  have 
to  go  over  to  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress. 

^,    ,,  .  Congress   has    already    begun    to 

Tfie  Veteran  ^  .         ■'   .    .  ^ 

and  the  plan  measures  for  givmg  em- 
ployment and  suitable  living  con- 
ditions to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  will  return  after  the 
war  with  few  definite  aims  for  the  future. 
The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  has  unanimously  reported  in 
favor  of  a  bill  appropriating  a  million  dol- 
lars to  make  surveys  of  farms  for  such  vet- 
erans of  the  war  as  may  wish  to  procure 
homes  of  their  own,  and  to  offer  a  like  op- 
portunity to  workers  in  war  industries  who 
at  the  end  of  the  war  will  be  out  of  employ- 
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ment.  This  project  looks  forward  to  the 
utilization  of  untilled  farm  lands  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  This  legislation  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  **forty-acres- 
and-a-mule"  bait  that  was  held  out  to  the 
freedmen  of  the  South  at  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War.  Its  object  is  merely  to  provide 
deserving  men  and  wpmen  who  have  faith- 
fully served  the  Government  during  the  war 
with  an  opportunity  of  getting  on  land  which 
they  can  improve  and  from  which  they  can 
earn  a  livelihood.  As  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee remarks  in  its  report,  **the  land  will  need 
them  and  they  will  need  the  land." 

War-time     conditions     in     this 
Water-Power    country  have  tended  to  empha- 

Control  .  ■'    .  fill 

size  the  importance  oi  the  devel- 
opment of  our  water-power  resources.  In 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  coal,  oil, 
and  gas  for  manufacturing  purposes  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  water  power  as  a  substitute  for  these  fuels. 
Perhaps  the  public  needs  to  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  that  there  is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  a  general  water-power  bill 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  which  proposes  to 
establish  a  Federal  commission,  composed 
of  the  three  cabinet  officers  named,  to  admin- 
ister a  general  law  providing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  all  water  powers  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States.  This  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. It  provided  that  water-power  sites 
should  be  leased  ito  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  periods  not  exceeding  fifty  years, 
with  the  right  of  the  Government  to  ''recap- 
ture" such  sites  at  the  end  of  /the  period 
named  upon  payment  of  the  actual  cost  in- 
curred in  the  development  of  the  property. 
The  Senate,  meanwhile,  |had  passed  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Shields  Bill,  deal- 
ing only  with  navigable  waters  and  proposing 
that  at  recapture  at  the  end  of  the  leasehold 
period  the  Government  should  pay  the 
licensee  "just  compensation"  for  the  prop- 
erty taken.  The  two  bills  have  now  gone  to 
a  conference  committee,  composed  of  five 
members  of  the  House  and  five  members  of 
the  Senate.  The  House  has  already  passed 
an  appropriation  of  $175,000,000  for  use 
during  the  war  in  enlarging  existing  water- 
power  plants  or  in  building  new  ones — pure- 
ly au  emergency  measure.     . 


^.  The  exchange  of  notes  between 

Boom  In  Germany  and  President  Wilson 
had  not  progressed  far  before 
the  financial  community  made  up  its  mind 
that  even  if  peace  were  not  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  was  certainly  not  very  remote,  and 
that  in  any  case  Germany  was  surely  beaten. 
An  important  upward  movement  in  the  quo- 
tations on  securities  at  once  began,  reaching 
by  October  18  the  proportions  of  a  boom 
in  stocks,  with  a  turn-over  for  that  day  of 
more  than  one  million  and  a  half  shares. 
The  idea  behind  the  sudden  rise  in  prices 
was  clearly  evident  in  the  prominence  and 
buoyancy  of  the  so-called  ''peace  stocks," 
notably  the  standard  American  railway  se- 
curities, the  rubber  and  oil  companies, 
fertilizer,  and  equipment  concerns.  Some  of 
these  showed  advances  of  15  to  25  points  in 
a  single  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "war 
stocks"  either  lagged  behind  or  actually  de- 
clined, the  great  steel  companies  heavily  en- 
gaged in  munitions  work  being  typical.  That 
this  movement  should  have  taken  on  such 
dimensions  at  a  time  when  comparatively  lit- 
tle money  was  available  for  speculation,  and 
when  that  little  commanded  a  very  substan- 
tial interest  rate,  showed  the  underlying  con- 
fidence of  the  community  that  the  end  of  the 
world's  war  troubles  was  somewhere  in  sight. 

The  War  Industries  Board  is 
^J^er/  making  vigorous  attempts  to  edu- 
cate Americans  quickly  in  the 
importance  of  saving  paper  while  we  are 
carrying  on  the  great  war,  and  hopes  to  ef- 
fect a  reduction  in  the  civilian  consumption 
of  perhaps  25  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
practise  of  economy  by  the  public  in  using 
paper  will  help  in  waging  the  war.  In  the 
first  place,  it  will  allow  for  the  Govern- 
ment's own  increased  requirements  for  paper. 
In  consequence  of  war  conditions  the  War 
Department  has  just  asked  for  one  billion 
envelopes  in  addition  to  its  regular  needs. 
The  work  of  the  Food  and  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, the  Liberty  Loan  and  War  Stamp 
divisions  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
of  the  Red  Cross  requires  great  quantities 
of  paper.  The  Ordnance  and  Quartermas- 
ter's Departments  need  paper  boxes,  contain- 
ers and  strong  wrapping  paper  for  ship- 
ments overseas  of  munitions,  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies.  They  must  have  the  entire 
output  of  plaster-board  mills  for  the  con- 
struction of  camps  and  hospitals.  Wooden 
boxes  and  tin  boxes  are  so  scarce  that  paper 
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products  are  generally  used  in  substitution. 
Paper  bandages  and  absorbent  packs  are 
readily  taking  the  place  of  cotton  for  dressing 
wounds.  Paper  has  been  found  useful,  too, 
in  making  gas  masks. 

^^  ^.     .   ,     There    are    only    two    sulphur 

The  Chemicals  .  .  .  •'  .      ^    ^  .   . 

Are  mmes  m  America,  one  in  Lvouisi- 

important      ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -^^  Ttx^s,  and  the 

scarcity  of  sulphur  has  recently  led  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  these  two  mines.  From 
them  enough  sulphur  is  allotted  to  the  paper 
industry  to  keep  it  going,  but  the  need  of  the 
chemical  for  munitions  and  poisonous  gases 
is  such  that  the  paper  manufacturers  who 
use  sulphur  (in  the  form  of  sulphur  dioxide) 
in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  kinds 
of  paper  must  get  along  with  as  little  as 
they  can.  Gas  warfare  also  requires  vast 
quantities  of  chlorine,  which  is  used  to  bleach 
paper  and  give  it  the  white  finish  we  are 
used  to  in  books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Caustic  soda  is  also  needed,  both  for  war 
purposes  and  paper  making,  and  the  War 
Industries  Board  says  there  is  now  a  short- 
age of  80,000  pounds. 

■  ,  .         If    the    War    Industries    Board 

Fuel,  Labor  •       oc  r 

and         can  save  its  Id  per  cent,  or  paper, 

Transportation    ^^^^j^     2,500,000     tOnS     of     COal 

that  would  have  been  used  in  mills  will  be 
saved  for  war  purposes,  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  coal  shortage  this  year  of 
millions  of  tons.  The*pulp  and  paper  mills 
of  this  country  employ  about  90,000  wage- 
earners,  nearly  all  of  them  men,  and  this  force 
must  be  cut  down  to  its  lowest  possible  terms 
to  meet  the  present  shortage  of  workers.  The 
paper  industry  requires,  too,  the  transporta- 
tion of  nearly  25,000,000  tons  of  freight  each 
year,  or  about  1,000,000  carloads,  simply  to 
get  its  product  to  publishers  and  other  users. 
After  it  is  printed  or  manufactured,  further 
transportation  capacity  must  be  used.  Thus 
the  scaling  down  of  25  per  cent,  in  paper 
consumption  would  probably  save  400,000 
carloads  of  freight. 

^^   „         .As  the  cold  weather  comes  on, 

The  Prospect  .... 

for  the    country    is    again    becoming 

Coal  Supplies     t  t        •     .  ^    j     •        ^i  ^'    • 

keenly  interested  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Fuel  Administration.  Dr.  Gar- 
field began  on  the  first  of  October  a  de- 
termined effort  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  coal  at  the  mines  by  assigning  to  eacli 
mine  a  weekly  quota,  with  the  individual 
miner  asked  to  assume  personal  responsibility 
for  a  minimum  production  in  the  seven  days. 

Nov.— 2 


Dr.  Garfield  let  It  be  known  that  the  coal 
production  of  the  past  three  months  will  ex- 
ceed earlier  expectation  in  spite  of  the  draw- 
ing off  of  labor  by  war  activities.  The  new 
drive  to  stimulate  production  will  occupy  the 
energies  of  the  various  district  production 
managers,  most  of  whom  are  experienced  coal 
men  who  have  left  their  own  business  in- 
terests for  the  time  to  help  the  Government. 
The  Fuel  Administrator's  call  to  the  miners 
let  it  be  known  that  the  amount  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  produced  must  average,  between 
now  and  the  end  of  next  month,  12,234,000 
tons  a  week,  and  of  anthracite  coal,  2,020,- 
000  tons  a  week.  The  reports  are  that  the 
miners  have  given  a  good  response  to  Dr. 
Garfield's  call  on  their  patriotism  and  that 
many  of  them  are  voluntarily  working  over- 
time In  order  to  maintain  their  weekly 
quotas. 

^^^^  Food  Administrator  Hoover  has 
and  the  announced  that  the  United  States 
"^^^^  is  prepared  to  ship  5,730,000 
more  tons  of  food  stuffs  to  its  armies  and  to 
its  Allies  than  last  year,  and  still  have  ample 
at  home  to  maintain  health  and  strength. 
This  satisfactory  situation  depends,  however, 
on  Individual  care  and  saving.  In  the  middle 
of  October  new  rules  for  hotels  and  other 
public  eating  places  were  promulgated  by  the 
Food  Administration,  which  cut  down  the 
size  of  the  portions  served,  restricting  each 
person,  for  instance,  to  one-half  of  an  ounce 
of  butter  per  meal.  The  total  requirements 
abroad  of  the  Allied  armies  and  civilians, 
the  Belgian  relief  and  the  neutrals,  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  United  States,  will 
amount  to  17,550,000  tons  of  food  stuffs  for 
the  year  ending  next  July  1.  The  final  re- 
port of  the  year's  crops  of  the  United  States, 
issued  on  October  8,  showed  the  wheat  pro- 
duction of  918,920,000  bushels.  An  en- 
couraging feature  of  the  year's  wheat  harvest 
is  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  Is  the  best  ever 
known.  The  quantity  of  yield  is,  too,  the 
greatest  with  one  exception.  The  corn  cropii 
of  2,717,000,000  bushels  is  441,000,000 
bushels  below  that  of  last  year.  The  harvest 
of  oats  is  the  largest  except  last  year,  and 
not  far  below  that,  and  it  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Encouragement  for  the  food  situa- 
tion next  year  comes  In  the  reports  of  the 
largest  acreage  of  winter  wheat  ever  sown — 
exceeding  last  year's  by  nearly  three  million 
acres.  There  will  be  a  substantial  "carry 
over"  from  this  year's  American  crop,  and 
there  are  the  surpluses  of  several  years  stored 
in  Australia. 
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The  War  Soon  after  our  entrance  into  the 
Cheat  war  the  raising  of  the  various 
funds  required  by  relief  organi- 
zations began  to  develop  unthought-of  com- 
plications and  difficulties.  Two  things  at 
once  became  essential :  economy  in  the  use  of 
human  and  material  resources  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burden.  The 
State  Councils  of  Defense  took  hold  of  the 
problem  and  in  some  of  them  what  was 
known  as  the  war-chest  plan  was  quickly 
worked  out.  In  a  given  community  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  takes  over  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  war-relief  funds  on  be- 
half of  a  recognized  group  of  agencies.  An 
effort  is  made  to  give  everyone  in  the  com- 
munity a  chance  to  take  part  in  systematic 
giving — either  at  one  time  each  year,  by  a 
general  "drive,"  or  through  weekly  or 
monthly  pledges  made  by  individuals.  There 
are  obvious  gains  in  this  concentration.  Re- 
peated appeals  no  longer  have  to  be  made  to 
the  same  people  for  organizations  doing  simi- 
lar work.  One  solicitation  serves  for  all. 
Those  who  wish  their  gifts  to  be  used  for 
specific  causes  may  still  have  their  desires 
granted,  but  the  general  fund  is  apportioned 
on  a  basis  of  quotas  agreed  upon  in  advance 
and  determined  by  the  relative  merits  of  each 
cause.  No  one  who  has  seen  anything  of  the 
ordinary  management  of  subscription  cam- 
paigns can  doubt  that  a  great  money  saving 
may  be  effected  by  unified  direction.  The 
gifts  to  war  relief  in  1917  are  believed  to 
have  been  not  less  than  $300,000,000.  If 
1  per  cent,  of  that  sum  could  have  been  saved 
by  cooperation  in  soliciting,  there  would  have 
been  an  added  $3,000,000  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Tha  United  '^^^'^  month  the  war-chest  plan 
War  Work  is  to  be  tried  out  on  a  larger 
ampaign  ^^^\q  \ih?in  twtv  before,  and  the 
whole  nation,  not  a  city  or  State,  is  to  be 
the  scene  of  its  operation.  The  United  War 
Work  Campaign  will  undertake,  during  the 
week  of  November  11,  to  solicit  a  general 
fund  of  $170,500,000,  to  be  distributed  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  among  seven  war-relief  organi- 
zations, recognized  by  the  War  Department, 
namely,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
the  National  Catholic  War  Council  (Knights 
of  Columbus),  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board, 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  The  work  of  these  seven 
agencies  was  described  in  the  October 
Review  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 


The  proceeds  of  the  campaign  will  be  di* 
vided  among  the  organizations  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  budget  of  each  bears  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  combined  budgets.  It  has 
been  found  in  applying  the  war-chest  idea 
to  local  campaigns  that  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual givers,  as  well  as  the  aggregate  of  the 
gifts,  has  been  vastly  increased.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  results  may  not  be  ex- 
pected in  the  United  War  Work  Campaign. 

Books  for  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  seven  war-work,  or- 
Soidiersand  ganizations  on  whose  behalf  the 
great  financial  campaign  headed 
by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  is  to  be  conducted  this 
month  is  the  American  Library  Association, 
which  has  been  active  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  war  in  supplying  books  and  other 
reading  matter  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
camps,  at  home,  abroad,  and  on  the  sea. 
This  useful  and  beneficent  service  is  de- 
scribed in  this  number  .of  the  Review  on 
pages  503-8  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Koch,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  who  has  been  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  work  for  many  months. 
A  few  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  libra- 
rians very  early  caught  a  vision  o^  the  kind  of 
service  that  might  be  \  rendered  through 
books  to  our  Army  and  Navy.  The  earnest* 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  these  few  men  and 
women  soon  brought  substantial  support 
from  the  great  public  throughout  the  coun- 
try. One  of  those  who  gave  unstintedly  of 
time  and  energy  for  -developing  this  war  li- 
brary service  was  Mr.  William  H.  Brett, 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  who  was 
killed  last  August  as  the  result  of  a  distress- 
ing accident.  During  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life  Mr.  Brett  had  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  the  work  of  supplying 
books  to  camp  libraries  and  the  service  of 
dispatching  books  overseas  for  the  benefit  of 
our  fighting  men.  A  fitting  memorial  started 
by  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  will  be  the  W. 
H.  Brett  Soldiers'  Book  Fund. 

^^   „,  By  October  1  the  epidemic  popu- 

The  Plague       .      ,       .  .  -,       -, 

of  larly  but  inaccurately  known  as 

"Spanish"  influenza  had  become 
a  serious  menace  over  large  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Three  weeks  later  the  dis- 
ease was  still  increasing  and  had  reached  the 
Far  West,  with  comparatively  few  localities 
free  from  infection.  The  severest  attacks 
were  in  the  New  England  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  and  Indiana,  the  situation  in  and 
around  Boston  being  so  extreme  that  even 
burials  of  the  dead  could  not  be  promptly  at- 
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tended  to;  the  population  of  many  communi- 
ties was  practically  reduced  to  stricken  peo- 
ple and  those  nursing  them.  By  the  middle 
of  October  there  had  been  reported  from  the' 
army  cantonments  more  than  223,000  cases 
of  influenza,  with  27,900  pneumonia  patients 
and  total  deaths  of  8335 — a  far  greater 
number  of  casualties  than  the  German  armies 
were  able  to  inflict  on  our  forces  during  the 
war  so  far.  The  all-important  production  of 
coal  In  the  Pennsylvania  mines  was  seriously 
hampered,  and  there  was  curtailment  of  work 
in  the  shipyards  and  munition  factories. 
New  York  State  recorded  even  outside  of  the 
metropolis,  more  than  50,000  cases.  In  New 
York  City  4000  new  cases  were  being  re- 
ported daily,  with  penumonia  developments 
of  more  than  400  and  deaths  of  nearly  250 
each  day.  The  virulent  Infectiousness  of  the 
disease  brought  down  thousands  of  physicians 
and  nurses,  especially  among  those  working 
in  hospitals,  so  that  it  was  literally  impossible 
for  some  sufferers  to  get  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care. 

_  ,    ^        Three  distinct  types  of  influenza 

Rulea  to  j  /  i  \       i 

Avoid         nave   appeared:       (1)    the   very 

Contagion  r  '^u       t. 

severe  group  or  cases,  with  phe- 
nomenally rapid  development  and  a  fatal  end 
in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours;  (2) 
the  moderately  severe  onset  with  lung  com- 
plications of  a  mild  type,  generally  followed 
by  easy  recovery;  and  (3)  a  mild  beginning 
and  quick  improvement,  followed,  however, 
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after  a  few  days,  by  a  sudden  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and  very  serious  results.  The  best  au- 
thorities are  doubtful  as  to  the  Isolation  of 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  It  has  not  been 
proved  that  it  Is  the  Influenza  bacillus.  The 
present  epIdenTIc  differs  from  the  influenza 
ravages  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  that 
the  latter  was  distributed  Impartially  over 
all  ages  while  the  present  disease  is  very  much 
heavier  with  people  between  adolescence  and 
forty  years  of  age.  Surgeon-General  Gorgas 
of  the  United  States  Army  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing rules  to  avoid  infection : 

1.  Avoid  needless  crowding;  influenza  is  a 
crowd  disease. 

2.  Smother  your  coughs  and  sneezes;  others  do 
not  want  the  germs  which  you  would  throw  away. 

3.  Your  nose,  not  your  mouth,  was  made  to 
breathe  through.     Get  the  habit 

4.  Remember  the  three  Cs — a  clean  mouth,  a 
clean  skin,  and  clean  clothes. 

5.  Try  to  keep  cool  when  you  walk  and  warm 
when  you    ride    and   sleep. 

6.  Open  the  windows  always  at  home  at  night; 
at  the  office   when   practicable. 

7.  Food  will  win  the  war  if  you  give  it  a 
chance;  help  by  choosing  and  chewing  your  foQ<i 
well. 
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{From  September  i8  to  October  21,  1918) 


The  Last  Part  of  September 

September  18. — British  and  Greek  troops  at- 
tack the  Bulgarians  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Doiran, 
in  Macedonia,  eastward  of  the  fifteen-mile  ad- 
vance made  by  Serbian   and   French  troops. 

Japanese  cavalry  occupy  Blagoviestschensk, 
capital  of  the  Siberian  province  of  Amur. 

September  19. — In  Palestine,  British,  Indian, 
Australian,  and  French  troops  under  General 
Allenby,  attack  Turkish  positions  from  the  River 
Jordan  to  the   Mediterranean   Sea. 

September  20. — The  British  commander  in 
Palestine  reports  that  Turkish  resistance  has  col- 
lapsed; the  rapid  movement  of  Allied  cavalry, 
and  the  brilliantly  conceived  plan  of  campaign, 
closed  all  avenues  of  escape. 

Germany  replies  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  peace 
note,  expressing  readiness  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  exchange  of  ideas. 

September  21. — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  American  troops  embarked  for  foreign  ports 
total  more  than  1,750,000. 

The  Japanese  cabinet,  headed  by  Field  Marshal 
Count  Terauchi,  resigns ;  it  had  held  office  since 
October,   1916. 

September  22. — British  forces  in  Palestine  seize 
the  passages  of  the  Jordan  at  Jisred-Dameer,  the 
last  avenue  of  escape  for  the  defeated  Turks; 
25,000  prisoners   are  the  total  to  date. 

American  artillery  on  the  new  front  begins  a 
bombardment  of  the  outer  defenses  of  the  great 
German   fortress  of  Metz. 

September  23. — The  situation  of  Bulgarian 
armies  becomes  serious,  as  all  the  Allied  forces 
— British,  Greek,  French,  Serbian,  and  Italian — 
make  sweeping  advances. 

September  24. — The  German  Chancellor,  Count 
von  Hertling,  addressing  the  Main  Committee  of 
the  Reichstag,  declares  that  the  "deep  discontent 
which  has  seized  wide  circles  of  the  population 
.  .  .  far  exceeds  justifiable  limits,"  but  he  admits 
that  the  military  situation  is  serious. 

September  25. — The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces that  more  than  40,000  prisoners  have  been 
taken  in  the  Palestine  offensive,  and  265  guns. 

The  Italian  Government  gives  formal  approval 
to  the  aspirations  of  Jugo-Slavs  looking  toward 
the  formation  of  an  independent  state. 

September  26. — A  new  Allied  blow  is  directed 
against  the  German  line;  French  and  American 
armies  attack  strongly  fortified  positions  between 
Rheims  and  Verdun,  on  both  sides  of  the  Argonne 
Forest;  the  Americans  alone  take  5,000  prisoners 
and  gain  an  average  of  seven  miles  on  a  front 
of  twenty  northwest  of  Verdun. 

The  Serbians  report  a  maximum  advance  of 
seventy-five  miles  in  Macedonia,  and  the  capture 
of  the  fortress  and  railroad  center  at  Veles;  the 
French  War  Office  states  that  Allied  troops  have 
captured  more  than  10,000  Bulg:arians;  a  British 
army  invading  Bulgaria  occupies  Strumnitza. 
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British  cavalry  in  their  advance  northward 
through  Palestine  reach  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Tampa  (formerly  a  Coast  Guard 
cutter)  is  sunk  at  night  off  the  British  coast  while 
engaged  in  convoy  service;  112  of  the  crew  are 
lost. 

The  Russian  Embassy  at  Washington  is  in- 
formed of  a  conference — at  Oufa,  European 
Russia — of  representatives  of  all  the  provisional 
governments  opposing  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Social  Revolutionists ;  a  committee  of  five  is  ap- 
pointed, with  sovereign  authority,  responsible  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  called  for  January  1. 

Information  reaching  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  regarding  conditions  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  during  early  September,  indicates 
wholesale  imprisonment,  executions,  and  even 
massacres. 

September    27. — President  Wilson,    speaking   at/i 
a  Liberty   Loan   meeting  in   New   York,   declar(B|ijij 
that  permanent  peace  cannot  be  obtained  by  bar- 
gain or  compromise  with  the  Governments  of  the  | 
Central  Empires,  who  are  without  honor;   at  the  I 
peace  table,  however,  impartial  justice  must  rule, 
even    to   those   to   whom   we   do    not  wish   to   bei  \ 
just;   a  League  of  Nations  will   be  the  most  csr, 
sential    part   of   the    peace    settlement,    and   there 
can    be    no    alliances,    understandings,    or    selfish 
economic  combinations  within  the   league. 

The  commander  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Mace- 
donia refuses  a  Bulgarian  request  for  an  arrais- , 
tice,  but  offers  to  receive  duly  qualified  delegates 
from   the    Bulgarian    Government. 

British  forces  attack  on  the  Cambrai  front,  tak- 
ing 10,000  prisoners  and  advancing  nearly  five 
miles. 

The  Franco-American  advance  west  of  Verdun 
continues,   with  28,000   prisoners  in  two  days. 

September  28. — The  Belgian  army  joins  in  the 
series  of  forward  movements,  attacking  the  Ger- 
man line  from  Ypres  to  the  North  Sea  and  at- 
taining a  maximum  gain  of  nearly  four  miles. 

September  29. — Bulgaria  withdraws  from  the 
war,  accepting  until  the  final  peace  conference 
the  purely  military  terms  dictated  by  General 
d'Esperey,  the  Allied  commander;  the  Bulgarian 
army  is  to  evacuate  Greek  and  Serbian  territory 
and  demobilize;  Allied  troops  are  permitted  to 
use  strategic  points  in  Bulgaria  and  all  means  of 
communication. 

The  British  attack  around  Cambrai  is  developed 
southward  to  St.  Quentin,  on  a  front  of  thirty 
miles. 

A  Turkish  force  of  10,000  men  surrenders  to  the 
British  at  Ziza  Station,  on  the  Hedjaz  Railway. 

September  30. — The  British-Belgian  advance  in 
the  north  reaches  Roulers,  a  gain  of  ten  miles  in 
three  days. 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  replies  to  a 
German  protest  against  the  use  of  shotguns  by 
the  American  army,  maintaining  that  in  compari- 
son   with    other    approved    weapons    the    shotgun 
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is  lawful ;  the  German  threat  of  execution  for 
prisoners  found  with  the  weapon  is  met  by  no- 
tice of  reprisals. 

Takashi  Hara,  a  leader  of  the  Seiyukai  party, 
becomes  Premier  of  Japan. 

The  First   Week   of   October 

October  1. — French  troops  enter  St.  Quentin,  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  the  famous  German  de- 
fensive system  known  as  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

British  and  Arab  forces  occupy  Damascus  (with 
7,000  Turkish  prisoners),  an  advance  of  ninety 
miles  since  September  19. 

In  the  march  southward  from  Archangel,  the 
Allied  troops  (including  Americans)  approach 
the  Bolshevist  stronghold  at  Velsk,  on  the  River 
Vaga,  having  proceeded  more  than  300  miles. 

October  2. — Prince  Maximilian,  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
becomes  German  Imperial  Chancellor  in  succes- 
sion  to   Count   von    Hertling,   who    resigns. 

The  Prussian  upper  house,  it  is  reported,  adopts 
an  equal  direct  suffrage  measure,  in  the  general 
plan  to  reform  the  empire's  franchise  system. 

The  Germans  evacuate  Lens,  center  of  the 
French  coal  region  in  northern  France,  in  German 
hands  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Italian  fleet,  assisted  by  light  British  ves- 
sels and  American  submarine  chasers,  succeeds  in 
entering  Durazzo  Harbor  (Albania)  and  destroy- 
ing Austrian  warships  stationed  there,  and  also 
the  supply  base  on  land. 

October    3. — Austrian    armies     are    withdrawn 


fronfi  Albania,  before  the  advancing  Italians,  be- 
cause of  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria. 

British  troops  smash  forward  five  miles  through 
the  Hindenburg  line  between  St.  Quentin  and 
Cambrai. 

The  Allied  advance  northward  through  Serbia 
reaches  Vranje. 

Prisoners  taken  in  France  during  September  are 
officially  stated  to  number  123,000;  the  total  since 
July  15   is  254,000. 

October  4. — King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdi- 
cates in  favor  of  the  twenty-four-year-old  Crown 
Prince  Boris. 

The  Japanese  steamer  Hirano  Maru  is  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine  south  of  Ireland;  many 
lives   are    lost. 

October  4-5. — The  largest  shell-loading  plant 
in  the  world,  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  is  destroyed 
by  a  series  of  explosions  of  tons  of  trinitrotoluol ; 
the  damage  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000  and  ninety 
lives  are   lost. 

October  5. — The  new  German  Chancellor, 
Prince  Maximilian,  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  in  hand  the  restoration  of 
peace,  accepting  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  the 
President's  program  as  set  forth  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  January  8,  and  his  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 27;  an  immediate  armistice  is  requested; 
Austria  and  Turkey  send  similar  communications. 

The  Cierman  Chancellor  places  before  the 
Reichstag  his  program,  involving  acceptance  of 
the  Reichstag  peace  resolution  of  July,  1916  (no 
annexations,  no  indemnities)  ;   willingness  to  join 
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in  a  League  of  Nations;  the  rehabilitation  of  Bel- 
gium, particularly  its  independence  and  territorial 
integrity;  peace  treaties  hitherto  concluded  will 
not  be  permitted  to  hinder  conclusion  of  general 
peace. 

Dr.  Solf,  Colonial  Secretary,  becomes  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  German  cabinet;  Ma- 
thias  Erzberger  (Catholic  leader  and  author  of 
the  Reichstag  peace  resolution)  and  several  So- 
cialists enter   the  cabinet. 

Bulgaria  notifies  her  recent  allies  that  they  must 
quit  Bulgarian   territory  within   a   month. 

Turkish  prisoners  taken  by  the  British  in  Pal- 
estine since  September  18  are  officially  stated  to 
exceed  71,000,  besides  8,000  captured  by  the  Arab 
army  under  King  Hussein. 

Reports  from  London  state  that  311,219  Ameri- 
can soldiers  arrived  in  England  and  France  dur- 
ing September,  57  per  cent,  of  them  being  trans- 
ported in  British  ships  and  70  per  cent,  of  the 
convoying  being  done  by  the  British  fleet. 

October    5-6. — Rheims,    under    bombardment    by 


The  Second  Week  of  October 

October  8. — President  Wilson,  replying  to  the 
German  Chancellor  through  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, inquires  specifically  whether  "the  German 
Government  accepts  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  the 
8th  of  January,"  and  whether  "its  object  in  en- 
tering into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree 
upon  the  practical  details  of  their  application"; 
the  Ceneral  Powers  must  consent  immediately  to 
withdraw  their  forces  everywhere  from  invaded 
territory;  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  also  asked 
whether  he  speaks  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  "the  empire  who  have  so  far  conducted  the  war. 

It  is  stated  at  Salonica  that  65,000  Bulgarian 
troops,  cornered  in  the  Allied  advance,  have  been 
surrendered    under   the   terms   of  the   armistice. 

The  Turkish  cabinet  under  Talaat  Bey  resigns. 

October  9. — The  Germans  evacuate  Cambrai, 
one  of  the  important  points  in  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  and  begin  a  retreat  on  a  wide  front. 

More  than  350  airplanes  take  part  in  an  Ameri- 
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German  guns  for  more  than  four  years,  is  re- 
leased by  a  forced  six-mile  retirement  of  the 
Germans — part  of  the  general  Allied  offensive 
and  German  withdrawal  along  the  whole  line 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun. 

October  6. — A  collision  between  the  British 
transport  Otranto  and  a  passenger  steamer, 
in  a  storm  off  Scotland,  causes  the  drowning 
of  57  American  soldiers,  and  164  members  of 
the  crew. 

The  American  freighter  Ticonderoga  is  sunk 
in  mid-ocean  by  a  German  submarine;  243  lives 
are  lost. 

A  French  squadron  enters  Beirut,  the  chief  sea- 
port of  Syria,  and  finds  it  evacuated  by  the  Turks. 

October  7. — The  French  capture  Berry-au-Bac 
and  gain  a  foothold  on  the  heights  of  Chemin 
des  Dames,  menacing  Laon  from  the   south. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, arrives  at  Washington  to  confer  with 
American  naval   officers. 


can  bombing  expedition  on  German  cantonments 
north  of  Verdun. 

The  Finnish  Landtag  elects  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Hesse  (brother-in-law  of  the  German 
Emperor)    as  King  of  Finland. 

October  10. — The  German  withdrawal  and 
British  advance  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quen- 
tin  reach  Le  Cateau,  ten  miles  east  of  Cambrai. 

The  Leinster,  carrying  passengers  and  mail  to 
Ireland,  is  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  with  a 
loss  of  480  lives. 

October  11. — The  Americans  complete  a  brilliant 
advance  through  the  Argonne  Forest,  west  of  Ver- 
dun, begun  on  September  26 — a  German  position 
declared  absolutely  impregnable. 

American  troops  shipped  overseas  exceed  1,900,- 
000,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Chief-of-Staff. 

October  12. — The  German  Foreign  Secretary, 
Dr.  Solf,  replying  to  President  Wilson's  inquiry, 
declares  that  the  new  Chancellor  speaks  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Government  and  people,  and 
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is  supported  by  the  great  majority  in  the  Reich- 
stag; he  states  that  the  German  Government  has 
accepted  the  terms  of  President  Wilson  and  is 
ready  to  comply  with  the  evacuation  proposition. 

The  Second  American  Army  begins  operations 
(northwest  of  Verdun) ,  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Robert  L.  Bullard. 

The  Allied  army  advancing  through  Serbia 
occupies  Nish,  thus  cutting  the  Berlin-Bagdad 
Railway. 

October  13. — Laon  and  La  Fere,  last  of  the  key 
positions  of  the  enemy's  line  in  northern  France, 
are  abandoned  by  the  Germans. 

October  14. — President  Wilson  replies  to  the 
German  communications  of  October  8  and  12;  he 
declares  that  no  armistice  can  be  arranged  with- 
out safeguards  for  the  present  military  supremacy 
of  the  Allies,  and  points  to  continued,  illegal  and 
inhumane  practices  by  submarines  and  retreating 


armies;  he  also  calls  attention  to  one  of  his  July 
4  peace  essentials — the  destruction  of  the  arbi- 
trary power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the 
German  nation. 

A  new  drive  in  Belgium — British,  French,  and 
Belgians,  under  command  of  King  Albert — results 
in  a  gain  of  five  miles. 

The  Spanish  Government  announces  that  Ger- 
many has  ceded  seven  merchant  vessels  to  replace 
Spanish  ships  sunk  by  submarines. 

The   Third  Week  of  October 

October  15. — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  registrants  on  September  12,  under  the  mili- 
tary  service    law,   totaled    12,966,594. 

October  16. — American  troops  occupy  Grand 
Pre,  an  important  railroad  junction  north  of  the 
Argonne  Forest. 
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GENERAL   SIR   EDMUND   ALLENBY 

(The  famous  British  cavalry  officer  who  annihilated  the 
Turkish  armies  in  Palestine  and  Syria) 

The  British  Government  recognizes  the  Polisl/ 
Army  as  an   autonomous  co-belligerent. 

In  the  Syrian  campaign,  British  cavalry  occupy 
Homs,  85  miles  north  of  Damascus. 

October  17. — The  Allied  drive  in  Belgium  and 
northern  France  forces  the  Germans  to  withdraw 
from  Lille,  the  largest  French  city  held  by  them, 
and  from  Ostend,  the  submarine  base  on  the 
Belgian  coast. 

A  German  retreat  in  the  region  of  St.  Gobain 
highland,  the  Chemih  des  Dames,  and  the  Cham- 
pagne, relinquishes  800  square  miles  within  four 
days. 

In  the  Hungarian  lower  house.  Count  Michael 
Karolyi,  Opposition  leader,  demands  absolute  au- 
tonomy for  Hungarians  and  the  initiation  of  im- 
mediate   peace    negotiations. 

October  18. — Emperor  Charles  issues  a  mani- 
festo to  the  Austrian  peoples,  declaring  that 
"Austria  must  become,  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  its  people,  a  confederate  state  in  which 
each  nationality  shall  form  its  own  local  au- 
tonomy." 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  issues  from 
Paris  and  Washington  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence   from    Austria. 

It  is  reported  through  Berlin  that  the  Czechs 
have   assumed  control    in   Prague,   Bohemia. 

October  19. — President  Wilson  informs  Austria- 
Hungary  (in  reply  to  the  note  received  on  Oc- 
tober 7)  that  he  cannot  now  entertain  that  Gov- 
ernment's acceptance  of  his  earlier  peace  pro- 
posals— for  the  United  States,  having  since  recog- 
nized the  Czechoslovaks  as  a  belligerent  govern- 
ment   and    the    aspirations  of  the   Jugoslavs   for 


freedom,  can  no  longer  accept  mere  "autonomy" 
of  these  peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace ;  they  and  not 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must  judge  the 
concessions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

Allied  armies  reach  the  Dutch  frontier,  occu- 
pying Bruges  and  Zeebrugge  and  wiping  out  the 
German    submarine   bases    on    the    Belgian    coast. 

The  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in 
the  United  States  is  closed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  $6,000,000,000  asked  for  has  been  subscribed. 

October  20. — The  Allied  advance  in  the  Bal- 
kans reaches  the  Danube  River  at  Widin  (near 
the  Bulgarian,  Rumanian,  Serbian,  and  Hungarian 
frontiers),  and  interrupts  enemy  traffic. 

October  21. — The  German  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  Dr.  Solf,  replies  to  President  Wil- 
son's communication  of  October  12;  he  emphasizes 
recent  changes  in  the  German  form  of  govern- 
ment, involving  equal  franchise,  responsibility  of 
the  Chancellor  to  the  Reichstag,  and  the  consent 
of  the  people  in  decisions  on  war  and  peace;  with 
regard  to  an  armistice,  he  suggests  an  opportunity 
for  fixing  details  reconcilable  with  the  honor  of 
the  German  people. 

New  credit  advanced  by  the  United  States  to 
its  Allies  bring  the  total  to  $7,520,000,000. 

The  commanders  of  the  First  and  Secand 
American  Armies — Major-General  Hunter  Lig- 
gett and  Major-General  Robert  L.  Bullard — are 
given   the   rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 


GENERAL   FRANCHET  d'eSPEREY 
(Leader    of   the   Allied    army    in    Macedonia,   who   dic- 
tated the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  eliminated   Bul- 
garia from  the  war) 


Western  Newspaper  Union 

THREE  THOUSAND  STUDENTS   AT   COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.    NEW   YORK.   BEING    INDUCTED    INTO   THE    ARMY  AS 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

(The  exercises  at  Columbia  on  October  1  were  duplicated  at  other  institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  150,000  students  will  receive  intensified  military  instruction  and  training  at  colleges  and 
universities,  to  furnish  a  body  of  young  men  from  which  to  draw  officer  material  in  large  numbers  for  the  vast  mili- 
tary program  of  the  United  States) 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

{From  September  20  to  October  20,  1918) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

September  20. — The  House  passes  the  Revenue 
measure,  350  to  0,  estimated  to  yield  more  than 
$8,000,000,000  annually  in  taxation. 

September  23. — The  House  adopts  the  Senate's 
war-time  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Food 
Production  Stimulation  bill,  and  refuses  to  accept 
the  State  Department's  request  for  importation  of 
wines  from  Allied  countries  until  May,  1919. 

September  30. — The  Senate  is  addressed  by  the 
President,  who  urges  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Woman  Suffrage  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
as  "a  vitally  necessary  war  measure." 

October  1. — In  the  Senate,  the  Woman  Suffrage 
amendment  fails  of  adoption,  lacking  two  votes 
of  the  required  two-thirds. 

October  3. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Overman  (Dem. 
N.  C.)  introduces  a  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  on  Federal  Reconstruc- 
tion, to  examine  into  problems  and  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  transition  to  peace. 

October  10. — The  Senate  debates  the  President's 
reply  to  the  Cierman  peace  plea,  Mr.  Lodge 
(Mass.),  Republican  leader,  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent for  entering  into  a  discussion  with  the  pres- 
ent German  Government. 

October  16. — In  the  House,  the  Appropriations 
Committee    introduces    a   deficiency    appropriation 


bill,  based  on  War  Department  recommendations, 
carrying  $2,500,000,000  in  cash  and  $3,800,000,000 
in  authorizations. 

October  18. — The  House  passes  the  $6,000,000,- 
000  emergency  deficiency  bill. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

September  24. — In  the  New  Jersey  primaries, 
Governor  Edge  wins  the  Republican  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator,  with  George  M.  La- 
Monte  the  successful   Democratic  candidate. 

In  the  Massachusetts  primaries.  United  States 
Senator  Weeks  (Rep.)  is  renominated  and  ex- 
Governor  Walsh  becomes  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent; for  the  Governorship,  Calvin  Coolidge 
(Rep.)  and  Richard  H.  Long  (Dem.)  are  nomi- 
nated. 

Rhode  Island  Republicans,  in  convention,  re- 
nominate United  States  Senator  Colt  and  Gov- 
ernor Beeckman. 

September  26. — The  Bureau  of  Navigation  re- 
ports that  during  the  twelve  months  just  ended 
American  shipyards  built  1,956,455  gross  tons- 
surpassing  Great  Britain's  record  year,  1913. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

September  23. — An  epidemic  of  so-called  "Span- 
ish" influenza,  spreading  from  New  England  coast 
cities,  causes  nation-wide  alarm;   in  army  camps, 
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©  By  B.  C.  Coiling 

ARCHBISHOP    IRELAND,    OF    ST.    PAUL 

(Archbishop  John  Ireland,  who  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
on  September  25,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America.  A  native  of  Ireland,  he  came  as  a 
boy  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  and  soon  made 
his  way  to  what  was  then  the  frontier  town  of  St.  Paul. 
After  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he  became  a  chaplain 
with  the  Minnesota  troops  in  the  Civil  War.  In  187.^  he* 
was  consecrated  Bishop,  in  1884  succeeded  to  the  See  of  St. 
Paul,  and  in  1888  was  made  Archbishop.  In  the  deve  op- 
ment  of  the  Middle  West  he  had  a  prominent  part.  He 
was  a  speaker  of  marked  elocaience  and  power  and  his  in- 
fluence both  within  and  without  the  church  was  very  great) 

2,225  cases  are  reported  in  a  single  day;  at  Camp 
Devens,  Mass.,  there  are  10,700  cases. 

September  25. — Cases  of  influenza  are  reported, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  from  twenty- 
six  states — mostly   east   of   the   Mississippi. 

October  4. — The  epidemic  of  influenza  and 
pneumonia  continues  to  spread,  only  five  states 
remaining  immune;  a  total  of  127,000  cases  have 
been  reported  from  army  camps,  with  the  death 
rate  from  all  causes  increased  150  per  cent,  in  a 
single  week ;  statistics  among  civilians  are  not  ob- 
tainable. 

October  8. — The  Government's  crop  report  in- 
dicates the  second  largest  wheat  production,  919,- 
000,b00  bushels,  and  a  corn  crop  of  2,717,775,000 
bushels. 

Antonio  Maura  reorganizes  his  cabinet  in 
Spain. 

October  11. — An  earth  shock  along  the  western 
coast  of  Porto  Rico  results  in  the  death  of  more 
than    100   persons,   mostly   at   Mayaguez. 


October  12. — Belissario  Porras  (Vice-President) 
is  inaugurated  as  President  of  Panama,  to  serve 
for  six  months  only. 

October  12-13. — A  forest  fire  in  northern  Minne- 
sota destroys  valuable  timber  and  a  score  of 
towns,  and  causes  the  death  of  nearly  1000  per- 
sons. 

October  16. — Hsu  Shi-chang  is  inaugurated 
President  of  China. 

OBITUARY 

September  20. — Prince  Eric,  third  son  of  King 
Gustav  of  Sweden,  29. 

September  23. — Joseph  Thierry,  French  Am- 
bassador to  Spain  and  recently  Minister  of 
Finance,  61. 

September  25. — John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Paul,  80. 

September  27. — Dr.  Charles  Rochester  Eastman, 
a   noted  geologist  and  paleontologist,   50. 

September  29. — Frederic  R.  Halsey,  of  New 
York,  widely  known  as  a  collector  of  books  and 
prints,  71.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  Kelley  Hooker,  for- 
merly dean  of  women  at  Cornell  University,  85. 

October  2. — Edwin  Hunter  Pendleton  Arden,  a 
well-known  actor  and  playwright,  54. 

October  3. — Prof.  William  Leslie  Hooper,  for 
thirty-five  years  a  member  of  Tufts  College  fac- 
ulty, 63.  .  .  .  Granville  Stuart,  Minister  to  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay  in  President  Cleveland's 
second   administration. 

October  4. — James  Stokes,  philanthropist  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  76.  .  .  .  Roland  G.  Garros,  the 
noted  French  aviator,  33. 

October  5. — Joshua  Frederick  C.  Talbot,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  Maryland,  75.  .  .  . 
Charles  Gustavus  Roebling,  who  with  his  brother 
completed  the  construction  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,*69. 

October  6. — Don  Martin,  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  with  the  American  Army  in 
France,  47. 

October  7. — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  A.  Doyen,  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  training  camp  at 
Quantico,  Va.,  59. 

October  8. — James  B.  McCreary,  of  Kentucky, 
former  Governor,  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  United  States  Senator,  80.  .  .  . 
Sir  Charles  Hubert  Hastings  Parry,  an  English 
composer  of  oratorios,  70. 

October  10.— Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Gill, 
U.  S.  N.,  59. 

October  11. — A.  M.  Willard,  of  Ohio,  painter 
of  the  famous  picture,  "The  Spirit' of  '76,"  81. 

October  12.— Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters,  D.D.,  of 
New  York,  a  distinguished  Baptist  clergyman  and 
lecturer,  58. 

October  17. — John  A.  Sterling,  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Illinois,  61. 

October  18. — Thomas  Kearns,  former  United 
States  Senator  from  Utah,  56.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward 
Frey,  a  distinguished  British  jurist,  91. 

October  20. — Leon  Morane,  the  French  aviator 
and  airplane  builder. 

October  21. — Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Sanford  Olm- 
sted, Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
65. 
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THE  CARTOONISTS'  VISION  OF 
GERMAN  DEFEAT 


*   .!  MYOfiK.  Uncls  Sam  \ 

"Z  ^j'NTTROTiuti   dte  To    /         ^ 


THE  RIGHT   HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 


ANYBODY   WANT  TO   NEGOTIATE? 
From  the  Eagle  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 


it's  THE  ONLY  WAY  OUT,  WILHELM  ! 
From  the  Central  Press  Association   (Cleveland,  Ohio) 

% 

FOR  many  months  the  men  who  draw  the 
cartoons  for  the  daily  and  weekly  press 
have  reflected  with  striking  accuracy  the 
growing  confidence  of  victory  among  the  AI- 


".£» 


GOT   YOURS,   TOOr 
From  the   World  (New  York) 
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^  The  Press  Publishing  Co. 

"onward,  christian  soldiers  !" 

From  the  Evening  World  (New  York) 


PORTRAIT   OF    A   GENTLEMAN    THINKING    DEEPLY 
From  the  News  (St.  Joseph,  Mo.) 


EXIT   TURKEY 

(Never  to  defile  the  Holy  Land  again) 

From  the  Daily  Star  (Montreal,  Canada) 

lied  peoples.  When  the  historian  of  the  next 
generation  mulls  over  American  newspaper 
files  for  the  month  of  October,  1918,  he  may 
be  amazed  to  see  how  certain  of  Teutonic 
defeat  the  cartoonists  of  those  days  had  be- 
come. The  doom  of  Germany  and  the  ap- 
proaching break-up  of  Austria  and  Turkey 
are  as  sharply  outlined  in  the  current  car- 
toons as  If  they  had  already  been  completely 
realized. 


FOR  THANKSGIVING 
From  the  News  (Detroit,  Mich.) 


"kamerad  !" 
From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
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BRINGING  UP  A  TOUCHY  SUBJECT  AT  GRAND 

HEADQUARTERS 

From  the  Evening  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio) 


"that's  enough,  now  stop!" 

From  the  Post-Dispatch  (St,  Louis,  Mo.) 


vandal  in  victory;  vandal  in  defeat 
From  the  World  (New  Yprk) 


AND  there  is  no  HELP 

From  the  Ez'ening  Dispatch  (Columbus,  Ohio') 


GOING    HOME    WITH    A    VENGKANCK 
From  the  Central  Press  Association  (Cleveland,  Ohio) 


THE   SINKING   U-BOAT 
From  the  News  (Dallas,  Texas) 


WITH    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY 

CARTOONISTS 


MADE    IN    AMERICA 
By  Pvt.   C.   LeRoy   Baldridge,   in  the  Stars  and  Stripes   (France) 


"FOR    BRUTUS    IS    AN     HONORABLE    MAN 

By   Garrett   Price,   U.    S.   N.   R.   F.,   in   the 
Great  Lakes  Bulletin    (Illinois) 

THE  American   habit  of   reading 
— and  also  that  of  writing — has 
followed     our    soldiers     and     sailors 
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LIBERATION  OF  SERBIA,  MONTENEGRO,  AND  RUMANIA 

By  Pvt.  Walter  Wilhelm,  in  the  Bayonet 
(Camp  Lee,  Va.) 
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VETERANS     OF    THE     MARNE 

By  Pvt.  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge,  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
(France) 


WITH    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY    CARTOONISTS 
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TAKING   HIS  OWN   MEDICINE 
From  Trench  and  Camp 


■     to) 


yVY   NOT    X 
TALK    X)lS       \ 

eeFORE  ve  GO  I 

ANY   FUR-OEW.  y 


PLENTY    OF    TIME    TO    TALK    IT    OVER 

By  Garrett  Price,   U.   S.  N.   R.   F.,  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Bulletin    (Illinois) 


Though  healthy  hounds  must  have  *em, 

It's  passing  strange  to  me, 
Where'er  you  find  a  "Devil  Dog" 

You'll  see  a  German  flee. 

By  Sergt.  Sam  Russell,  Marine  Barracks,  Paris 
Island,  S.  C.,  in  Judge 


wherever  they  have  gone.  In  camps  and  dkn- 
tonments  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whether 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Marine  Corps, 
there  are  newspapers  prepared  not  only  for 
the  men*  but  by  them.  The  best  known  of 
these  are  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  published  by 


S^'<^Si  '"'^"'^ 


REJECTS      IN   THE   ARMY  OF   HUMANITY 
By  Pvt.  Walter  Wilhelm,  in  the  Bayonet  (Camp  Lee,  Va.) 


WHATS    COMING   TO   THE   KAISER 

A   prize-winning  cartoon,   by   Ray   McGill   of   the   Camou- 
flage   Platoon,   Camp   Grant,    III.,    in   a  contest  conducted 
by   Trench  and  Camp 
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THE  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  REGIMENT,  MARINE  CORPS.  GLORIFIES  ITS  COLONEL 

By  C.  D.  Russell,  in  the  Leatherneck  (Quantico,  Va.) 


the  American  Army  in  France,  and  Trench 
and'Camp,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  printed  by  courtesy  of 
local  newspapers  near  thirty  or  more  train- 
ing camps  throughout  the  United  States. 
Both    of    these    journals,    and    most    of    the 


others,  are  weeklies.  Out  at  Great  Lakes, 
111.,  however,  the  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  publish  a  daily  paper.  The  cartoons 
reproduced  on  these  last  three  pages  were  all 
drawn  by  men  in  the  service,  and  selected  by 
us  from  a  much  larger  assortment. 


HISTORY     IN     THE     MAKING 
By  Sergt.   F.  Miller,  U.  S.  M.  C,  in  the  Kansas  City  Star 
[A   famous   marine   battlefield    in    France   will    henceforth 
be   called    Bois — or   Wood — de  la   Brigade    des    Marines] 


THE  FRENCH    HE  HAD  LEARNED  BEFORE     GOING  OVER 
By  Eldon  Kelly,  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  in  Trench  and  Camp 


THE  WAR  IS  WON— 
MITTELEUROPA  IS  FINISHED 


BY  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 


I.   The  Achievement 

THE  month  which  has  just  passed  has 
brought  the  decisive  victory  vi^hich  makes 
the  outcome  of  the  World  War  no  longer  a 
matter  of  question.  In  France  Foch  has 
broken  the  Hindenburg  Line,  liberated  more 
than  half  of  the  occupied  French  territory, 
and  pushed  northward  to  the  Belgian  coast. 
In  the  Balkans  D'Esperey  has  smashed  the 
Bulgar  armies,  compelled  their  unconditional 
surrender,  and  by  occupying  Nish  has  already 
cut  the  railway  communications  between  Ber- 
lin and  Constantinople,  which  are  the  life-line 
of  Mitteleuropa.  In  Palestine  AUenby  has 
captured  the  largest  Turkish  army  which  was 
still  in  existence,  insured  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  all  of  Syria  and  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
the  liberation  at  once  of  the  Arab  world  and 
eventually  of  martyred  Armenia. 

Suddenly,  almost  without  warning,  like  the 
break-up  of  the  ice  in  a  northern  river,  the 
German  machine  and  the  German  world 
empire  have  broken  down,  and  from  Berlin 
there  has  come  a  request  for  an  armistice, 
which  is  the  undisguised  confession  of  defeat. 
Recognizing  as  we  all  must  the  insincerity 
and  the  intrigue  in  the  first  German  applica- 
tion to  the  President,  guarding  as  we  all 
must  against  further  maneuvers  designed  to 
divide  the  victorious  alliance  and  thus  miti- 
gate the  burdens  defeat  will  place  upon  the 
German,  we  can  still  realize  that  in  October, 
1918,  the  German  was  not  only  beaten,  but 
was  forced  to  concede  defeat. 

The  war  is  not  over ;  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done  before  what  has  been  won  is  secured  ; 
but  what  remains  to  be  done  will  be  done 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  the  decision 
has  been  had  and  the  remaining  task  is  to 
take  such  guarantees  either  by  the  sword  or 
through  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
German  armies,  as  will  preserve  the  decision 
which  we  have  earned.  The  ( lerman  is  now 
fighting  as  Napoleon  fought  after  Leipsic,  in 
that  Marne  campaign  which  was  the  prelude 
to  his  abdication,  not  with  any  hope  of  vic- 
tory, not  with  any  dream  of  restoring  the 
Nov. — 3  • 


glories  of  Tilsit,  but  with  the  vain  hope  that 
the  extent  of  the  defeat  might  be  curtailed 
as  a  consequence  of  the  weariness  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  - 

We  have,  then,  in  the  very  largest  sense, 
come  to  the  end  of  the  terrible  strain  of  the 
past  four  years.  The  military  power  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  greatest  campaign  in  rnilitary 
history  and  after  very  considerable  prelimi- 
nary victories,  has  been  first  checked,  then 
defeated,  and  is  now  threatened  with  rout. 
The  German  thrust  for  Paris  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  despairing  effort  to  hold  the 
Franco-Belgian  frontier  until  the  coming  of 
winter  permits  an'  orderly  retreat  and  new 
concentration  on  the  shortened  line  from 
Holland  to  Switzerland,  running  through 
Luxemburg  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

All  the  great  Allied  offensives  of  four 
years  of  war  have  been  refought  under  our 
own  eyes  in  the  period  of  four  weeks  and 
all  have  been  crowned  with  victory.  Ypres, 
Rheims,  and  Verdun  are  beyond  German 
shell-fire.  Cambrai,  St.  Quentin,  Laon  are 
freed  of  enemy  garrisons.  We  have  won  the 
Fourth  Battle  of  Flanders,  we  have  con- 
quered in  the  Third  Battle  of  Cambrai,  we 
have  broken  the  German  front  in  still  an- 
other offensive  in  Champagne  and  our  own 
American  troops  have  cleared  the  Argonne, 
thus  finally  liberating  Verdun  from  menace, 
and  they  are  approaching  the  railways  vital 
to  the  withdrawal  of  German  armies  from 
France. 

From  the  Meuse  to  the  Scheldt  the  Ger- 
man is  retreating.  His  hold  upon  the  North 
Sea  coast  of  Belgium  is  broken.  His  control 
of  Lille  and  the  adjoining  industrial  cities  of 
France  is  at  an  end.  How,  after  all,  shall 
one  catalogue  the  events  of  the  past  month  ? 
How  can  one  in  any  brief  narrative  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and  the 
results  of  a  campaign  which  in  less  than  a 
hundred  days  has  won  nearly  350,000  prison- 
ers, heavy  guns  by  the  thousand,  war  material 
without  limit,  reconquered  in  France  tliou- 
sands  of  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in  the 
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Balkans  and  in  Asia  captured  not  provinces 
and  cities,  but  lands  which  have  been  the 
limits  of  nations  and  of  empires? 

A  month  ago  we  felt  the  German  beaten, 
because  the  tide  had  visibly  turned ;  but  his 
hold  upon  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  upon  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary,  was  unshaken.  His  Mit- 
teleuropa  still  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan.  To-day  it 
ends  at  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube;  to- 
morrow its  military  frontiers  may  be  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  west  of  the  lower  Vistula. 
In  a  word,  that  great,  that  monstrous  Ger- 
man ambition,  which  has  been  trumpeted 
forth  to  the  world  in  the  insolent  boasts  and 
forecasts  of  the  Pan-Germans  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, which  has  been  written  in  the  color 
of  blood  upon  the  map  in  the  past  four  years, 
has  fallen  in  a  single  month,  fallen  to  dust 
and  ashes,  out  of  which  are  already  arising 
new  nations,  nations  composed  of  half  a  score 
of  races,  which  through  centuries  have  been 
the    victims    of    stupid    and    brutal    tyranny. 

After  one  of  the  darkest  nights  in  all 
human  history  we  are  seeing  a  dawn  of  un- 
rivalled splendor.  Poles,  Serbs,  Rumanians, 
Czechs,  Armenians,  Greeks,  the  people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  of  Trieste  and  the  Tren- 
tino  are  already  assured  of  liberty.  A  new 
map  of  the  world  is  being  made  before  our 
eyes  and  all  that  for  which  we  hoped  and 
dreamed  is  becoming,  not  merely  possible, 
but  assured  when  at  last  the  final  campaign 
is  at  an  end. 

When  that  end  is  to  be  remains  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  Germany  may  surrender  or 
fight  on  to  the  inevitable  Appomattox  or 
Waterloo.  If  she  battles  on  there  will  be 
hard  fighting  and  grave  sacrifices,  for  even 
in  defeat  her  armies  continue  to  fight  well 
and  her  military  machine  has,  as  yet,  shown 
no  sign  of  disintegration.  We  cannot  for  a 
single  moment  lessen  our  effort  or  slacken 
our  pace.  But  even  though  a  campaign  of 
1919  prove  necessary,  and  no  man  can  yet 
forecast  peace  before  that  campaign,  we 
know  that  we  have  only  to  continue  to  work 
and  to  endure  for  a  little  longer  to  see  wl^at 
is  already  assured  actually  arrive. 

In  the  month  which  has  passed,  too,  we 
have  seen  the  revelation  of  the  greatness  oi 
the  Allied  commander-in-chief.  In  that  un- 
rivalled series  of  victories  which  have  broken 
the  offensive  power  of  the  German  army, 
then  driven  it  from  the  defenses  which  dur- 
ing four  years  the  enemy  has  constructed 
with  every  art  and  resource,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  all  but  a  tiny  frag- 


ment of  French  territory,  we  have  perceived 
the  work  of  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  all 
time.  A  campaign  of.  Napoleonic  splendor 
has  been  conducted  by  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  students  of  the  French  Emperor,  whose 
achievements  will  hereafter  give  him  a  place 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  master,  on  the 
military  side. 

The  legend  of  the  invincible  and  infallible 
German  war  machine  has  gone  with  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  The  Superman  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet  has  been  conquered  by 
a  French  soldier  in  a  simple  cap.  The  mys- 
terious LudendoriiE  has  become  the  defeated 
opponent  of  Foch.  And  the  achievement  has 
been  within  the  period  between  July  18  and 
October  18.  Imperial  militarism  has  been 
conquered  by  a  republican  soldier.  If  the 
world  is  not  yet  made  safe  for  democracy 
it  has  become  potently  unsafe  for  autocracy. 
By  comparison,  what  month  in  all  human  his- 
tory has  seen  greater  or  more  beneficent 
changes? 

11.  In  Palestine 

The  first  step  in  the  amazing  march  to 
victory  of  the  Allied  armies  on  all  fronts  was 
the  ^triumph  of  Allenby  in  Palestine.  Since 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  many  months  ago, 
and  that  relatively  restricted  advance  to  the 
north  which  followed  immediately,  opera- 
tions in  the  Holy  Land  have  waited  upon 
the  weather.  But  during  the  delay  a  rail- 
road has  been  completed  uniting  Jerusalem 
with  Cairo,  that  is,  connecting  the  existing 
systems  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish  railways, 
and  an  enormous  labor  of 'preparation  has 
been  performed,  one  detail  of  which  was 
bringing  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  a  pipe- 
line to  Jerusalem. 

When  the  new  blow  fell  Allenby  was 
facing  the  Turk  on  a  front  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan  rather  more 
than  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  his  cen- 
ter about  Samaria,  his  right  flank  north  of 
Salem.  East  of  the  Jordan  an  Arabian  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  King  of  the  Hed- 
jaz,  acted  in  conjunction  with  Allenby.  The 
Turkish  army  which  faced  the  British  and 
the  very  small  French  contingent  with  them, 
numbered  not  less  than  125,000. 

At  the  outset  Allenby  seems  to  have 
feinted  with  his  right  and  center  and  then 
to  have  delivered  the  decisive  thrust  with  his 
left,  between  Samaria  and  the  sea.  This 
thrust  broke  the  Turkish  line,  harassed  on 
the  coast  by  an  Allied  fleet,  and  through  the 
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gap  Allen  by  sent  his  cavalry 
What  followed  was  one  of 
the  most  astonishing  inci- 
dents iof  the  war.  Pushing 
north  and  then  turning  east 
the  cavalry  crossed  the  Plain 
of  Esdraelon,  having  passed 
through  Nazareth  and  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  Turk- 
ish army,  cutting  the  Da- 
mascus ■  railroad,  its  single 
line  of  communications.  In 
the  next  few  days  75,000 
prisoners,  700  guns,  and  the 
whole  material  resources  of 
the  army  fell  into  British 
hands.  Less  than  20,000 
Turks,  (incapable  of  further 
resistance,  escaped  to  the 
northeast.  The  Palestine 
campaign  was  at  an  end. 

Following  up  his  victory, 
AUenby  was  shortly  in  Da- 
mascus, while  an  Anglo- 
French  fleet  entered  /Beirut 
Harbor  and  this  city  prompt- 
ly surrendered.  Thereafter 
began  a  rapid  northward 
push  toward  Aleppo,  which 
should  cut  the  Bagdad  rail- 
way and  isolate  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Persian  forces  of 
the  Turks,  provided  they 
failed  to  get  west  of  Aleppo, 
before  AUenby  took  the  town.  iSo  rapid 
was  this  advance  that  by  October  15, 
Homs — the  half-way  station  between  Damas- 
cus and  Aleppo — had  fallen,  together  with 
Tripoli  on  the  coast.  Thus  the  fate  of  Meso- 
potamia, as  well  as  of  Palestine  and  Syria, 
was  decided  by  one  battle.  As  for  Arabia,  it 
has  been  practically  free  of  Turkish  control 
since  the  earlier  successes  of  AUenby  in  Pal- 
estine, which  cut  the  communication  between 
Constantinople  and  the  holy  cities  of  Islam. 

AUenby 's  victory  thus  settled  the  Turkish 
phase  of  the  war.  The  junction  of  the  Pal- 
estine and  Mesopotamian  armies  at  Aleppo 
and  the  further  prosecution  of  their  opera- 
tions, either  toward  Constantinople,  through 
Anatolia,  or  by  the  invasion  and  liberation  of 
Armenia,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  victori- 
ous armies  to  the  European  frotit  of  the 
Turkish  Empire — these  are  mere  matters  of 
speculation.  Actually  the  last  Turkish  army 
capable  of  resistance,  that  which  was  in 
Mesopotamia,  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  fac- 
ing  the   combined    armies   of    the    Allies 
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Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  must  either  reT 
treat  or  surrender.  And  it  must  surrender 
if  it  fails  to  get  to  Aleppo  and  west  of  it 
before  AUenby  arrives.  It  can  still  retreat, 
if  it  arrives  first. 

.After  the  Battle  of  Samaria,  the  Turkish 
Empire  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  future 
was  and  is  a  mere  question  of  Allied  purpose. 
It  is  for  France,  Britain,  and  Italy  to  de- 
cide what  will  become  of  the  provinces  once 
Turkish  which  lie  outside  of  the  Anatolian 
districts,  inhabited  by  the  Osmanli.  In  part, 
too,  this  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
agreement  between  the  British  and  the 
French,  which  assigns  Mesopotamia  to  the 
former  and  Syria  to  the  latter. 

The  fate  which  had  overtaken  Belgium, 
Serbia,  and  Rumania,  the  weaker  allies  of  the 
nations  united  against  Germany,  had  now 
befallen  one  of  Germany's  allies.  The  fall 
of  Turkey,  too,  had  instantly  destroyed  the 
Asian  phase  of  the  German  Mitteleuropa 
ambition.  The  circumstances  under  which 
Turkey  retired  from  the  war  were  all  that 
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remained  problematical  when  the  full  extent 
of  Alienby's  success  was  established.  The 
defense  of  the  Bagdad  RailwrTy,  east  of  the 
Cicilican  Gates,  was  no  longer  conceivable, 
nor  was  it  possible,  given  the  western  situa- 
tion, given  the  growing  strain  upon  the  man- 
power of  the  German,  as  a  result  of  the  Al- 
lied offensive  in  France,  that  Germany  could 
aid  her  Turkish  ally,  even  were  the  road 
open  and  the  desire  unshaken. 

Turkey  was  now  in  the  position  of  Ru- 
mania two  years  earlier,  and  the  parallel 
was  the  more  striking  because  of  what  was 
happening  in  Bulgaria  at  the  moment  the 
victory  in  Palestine  was  assuming  its  true 
proportions.  In  the  history  of  the  Orient, 
therefore,  the  events  of  the  last  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  are  likely  to  remain  forever 
memorable.  A  great  empire  was  then  over- 
thrown, five  centuries  of  Osmanli  domina- 
tion were  terminated,  the  Arab  world  at  last 
escaped  from  the  domination  of  the  Turk, 
and  Islam  ceased  to  be  a  weapon  and  a  pos- 
session nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople,  actually  in  those  of  the 
German  Emperor,  who  a  few  years  ago 
claimed  the  proud  role  of  "Protector  of 
Islam." 

III.  Bulgaria  Also  Falls 

But  while  the  Turk  was  being  defeated 
he  was  also  being  isolated.     Almost   in   the 


maria,  Franchet  d'Esperey,  commanding  the 
Army  of  the  Orient  in  Macedonia,  pushed 
the  Serbs  northward  across  the  high  moun- 
tains, Sokol,  Dobropolyie  and  Vetretnick, 
which  were  the  old  frontier  between  Serbia 
and  Greece,  and  into  the  triangle  between  the 
Vardar  and  Cerna  Rivers,  broke  the  line  of 
the  Bulgars,  and  opened  a  gap  between  the 
Bulgarians  north  and  east  of  Salonica  and 
those  north  and  east  of  Monastir. 

When  the  Allies  struck,  three  Bulgarian 
armies  were  occupying  the  front  from  the 
Struma  River  east  of  Salonica,  across  Lake 
Doiran,  through  the  Vardar  Valley  to  the 
hills  above  Monastir  and  Ocrida.  West  of 
them  an  Austrian  army  held  the  front  to  the 
sea,  straight  across  Albania.  When  the  Serbs 
had  broken  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Bulgars  and  Austrians  in  the  west  and  the 
Bulgars  in  the  east  by  their  advance  across 
the  Vardar  Valley,  the  situation  of  these 
forces  was  at  once  critical.  For  the  Bul- 
garians west  of  the  Vardar  no  retreat  was 
possible,  since  the  Serbs  and  French  promptly 
pushed  north  up  the  Vardar  Valley  and 
seized  Uskub  and  the  roads  behind  the  Bul- 
gars to  the  south.  For  the  Bulgars  in  the 
Struma  and  Doiran  valleys  only  the  difficult 
and  long  route  through  the  gorges  of  the 
Upper  Struma,  or  the  equally  long  but  less 
difficult  route  along  the  Egean  coast  to  the 
Maritza  Valley,  remained.  As  for  the  Aus- 
trians, they  were  left  nothing  but  the  rough 
same  hour  when  Allenby  attacked  about  Sa-      tracks  through  the  Albanian  hills  back  to  the 

Adriatic  and  their  own  territory. 
Once  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
aster was  apparent,  the  Bulgars 
lost  no  time.  Ten  days  after 
their  first  reverse  they  had 
signed  an  armistice  which  was, 
in  fact,  an  agreement  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Bulgaria 
was  out  of  the  war.  In  the 
next  few  weeks  75,000  Bulgars 
surrendered.  Czar  Ferdinand 
abdicated.  Serbian  troops  re- 
occupied  ^Nish,  their  war  capital 
of  1915,  cutting  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  railway.  Bulgaria, 
without  further  protest,  com- 
plied with  all  of  the  demands 
of  her  conquerors.  What  was 
bound  to  be  the  eventual  con- 
sequence of  the  Battle  of  Sa- 
maria was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Cerna- 
Vardar — the  beaten  nation  dis 
appeared  from  the  war. 


HOW    THE    COLLAPSE    OF    BULGARIA     ISOLATED     TURKEY     AND    EN- 
DANGERED AUSTRIA  HUNGARY 
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The  desertion  of  Bulgaria  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  German  scheme  of  things, 
expressed  in  the  all-embracing  word  Mittel- 
europa.  Rail  communication  between  Tur- 
key and  Germany  was  abolished.  Save  for 
an  obviously  brief  period,  during  which  the 
Black  Sea  was  available,  the  land  and  water 
routes  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople 
were  cut.  Turkey  was  automatically  left  to 
her  fate.  Already  defeated,  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  once  powerful  ally.  The 
great  empire  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
in  September  reached  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Jordan,  in  October  stopped  at  the  Danube. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Rumania  had  been 
forced  to  capitulate  and  accept  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  which  practically 
deprived  her  of  independent  existence,  eco- 
nomically as  well  as  politically.  But  with 
Bulgaria  out  of  the  war  the  day  was  soon  to 
come  when  Allied  armies  would  reach  the 
Danube,  both  on  Serb  and  Bulgar  territories, 
and  when  that  day  came  it  was  certain  that 
the  Rumanians  would  rise  again,  both  to 
avenge  recent  injuries  and  to  realize  age- 
long dreams  of  national  unification.  Thus, 
not  only  was  a  Bulgar  army  of  300,000  men 
eliminated,  but  a  Rumanian  army  of  half 
a  million  was  soon  to  be  enlisted,  and  a  new 
front  was  created  along  the  Danube  and 
the  Carpathians  destined  to  make  new  de- 
mands upon  the  m.an-power  of  Austria  and 
of  Germany. 

As  I  write  this  article  more  than  half  of 
Serbia  has  already  been  redeemed  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  of  a  German  de- 
fense of  the  Berlin-Constantinople  railway. 
Serbia,  perhaps  before  this  article  is  in  the 
reader's  hands,  will  be  entirely  redeemed. 
All  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  Allied 
blunders  of  1915  will  have  been  liquidated 
and  the  way  will  be  clear  to  recompense 
Rumania  for  her  terrible  and  fruitless  sac- 
rifices of  1916. 

Thus,  in  the  brief  period  of  two  weeks, 
two  "sideshows,"  those  of  Palestine  and  of 
Macedonia,  justified  themselves.  The  Al- 
lied situation  in  the  Balkans  was  greatly 
restored.  With  Greece  now  securely  in  the 
loyal  control  of  Venizelos,  with  Bulgaria  an 
unresisting  prisoner,  with  Serbia  all  but  re- 
deemed, the  Allies  had  but  to  choose  between 
a  new  attack  upon  Constantinople,  this  time 
by  land,  and  at  the  Chatalja,  and  an  ad- 
vance into  Hungary,  with  Rumanian  assist- 
ance while  there  was  unmistakable  evidence 
that  tiie  Turk,  who  had  already  cast  out 
his  pro-German  ministers,  Enver  and  Talaat, 


had  no  intention  of  awaiting  such  an  attack 
before  surrendering. 

IV.    Third  Cambrai — Britain's 
Greatest  Victory 

Fortune,  which  has  not  frequently  smiled 
upon  British  arms  in  the  four  years  of  war 
in  which  every  element  of  chance  has  seemed 
to  work  against  Sir  John  French  and  Sir 
Douglas"  Haig,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  Octo- 
ber made  ample  recompense  and  bestowed  up- 
on the  British  the  opportunity  to  win  their 
greatest  military  success  in  five  centuries  of 
continental  warfare  upon  the  fields  which 
saw  the  British  Expeditionary  Army,  the 
"Old  Contemptibles"  of  legend,  well-nigh 
destroyed  and,  three  years  later,  witnessed 
Byng's  brilliant  break-through  ruined  by  a 
subsequent  German  counter-offensive.  All 
the  past,  however,  has  been  amply  avenged 
and  the  British  achievement  of  the  past  weeks 
has  abolished  all  the  memories  of  earlier  dis- 
appointments and  failures. 

Third  Cambrai,  stripped  of  its  essential 
details,  is  a  simple  and  forthright  operation, 
the  final  piercing  and  abolition  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line,  the  ultimate  realization  of  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  nearly  four  years  upon 
the  western  battle  front.  And,  despite  Ameri- 
can participation  and  brilliant  Belgian  and 
French  contributions  on  the  flanks,  it  is 
essentially  a  British  victory,  won  by  the 
Fourth  Army  of  Rawlinson  and  the  Third 
Army  of  Byng,  with  a  certain  measure  of 
cooperation  rendered  by  the  First  British 
Army  under  Home,  which  had  prepared  the 
way  for  the  final  blow  by  its  marvelous  feat 
in  breaking  through  the  Drocourt-Queant 
line  several  weeks  before. 

To  understand  the  battle  it  is  essential  to 
look  first  at  the  whole  battlefield  and  to 
recognize  that  the  British  in  the  new  phase 
constituted  the  left  wing  of  all  of  Foch's 
forces  between  Switzerland  and  the  sea. 
And  on  this  battle  line  the  conditions  were 
these :  The  August  and  early  September 
fighting  had  pushed  Ludendorff  back  to  the 
front  from  which  he  had  emerged  for  his 
desperate  adventure,  which  led  him  after 
March,  April,  and  May  victories  to  the  check 
of  June  and  the  decisive  defeat  of  July  at 
the  Second  Marne.  AVith  small  variations 
the  Cicrmans  stood  behind  that  intricate  and 
powerful  system  of  defenses  which  had  been 
developed  during  three  years  of  war  and — 
save  for  Second  Cambrai — never  seriously 
breached  at  any  point.     At  a  price  they  had 
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in  late  August  and  September  made  good 
their  retreat  from  the  old  Somme  battlefield 
to  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

On  this  front  the  Belgians  still  held  their 
familiar  sector  from  Nieuport  to  Dixmude 
and  southward  along  the  Yser.  Plumer's 
Second  British  Army  was  in  the  Ypres 
salient,  facing  the  hills  of  Paschendaele, 
which  it  had  taken  in  the  previous  year  and 
lost  in  April.  Home,  Byng,  and  Rawlinson 
carried  on  the  front  from  Plumer's  sector 
to  the  outskirts  of  St.  Quentin.  This  was 
Foch's  left  wing,  from  the  sea  to  St.  Quen- 
tin. The  line  from  St.  Quentin  to  the  region 
of  Verdun,  constituting  the  center  of  the 
Allied  -armies,  was  held  by  Debeney,  Man- 
gin,  Berthelot  and  Gouraud,  with  Pershing's 
first  Army  about  Verdun.  Southward  from 
Verdun  to  Switzerland  the  right  wing'  of 
the  Allied  armies  was  held  by  American  and 
French  troops,  but  was  not  active  in  the 
period  which  we  are  to  review. 

Having  reached  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
Ludendorff  there  accepted  battle.  His  pur- 
pose was  simple.  It  was  to  hold  on  until 
the  coming  of  winter  should  allow  him  to 
reconstitute  his  shattered  forces  by  bringing 
active  campaigning  to  an  end  for  the  year. 
His  hope  and  his  expectation  was  that  the 
great  defensive  system,  which  he  had  before 
him,  while  it  might  be  bent  back  at  points 
and  even  locally  pierced  at  others,  would  last 
for  the  six  weeks  of  the  campaigning  season, 
w^hich  he  could  calculate  now  remained. 
Could  he  hold  this,  then  German  statesman- 
ship behind  him  would  be  able  to  organize 
a  peace  offensive  based  upon  the  military 
events,  which  would  be  interpreted  to  show 
that  no  military  decision  was  possible  and 
that  neither  side  could  break  the  organized 
front  of  the  other.  On  such  a  basis  peace 
by  negotiations  would  be  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion of  a  struggle  not  to  be  decided  by  arms. 

Foch's  problem  was  equally  simple.  He 
had  to  get  the  Germans  out  of  the  Hinden- 
burg line,  to  demolish  the  military  and  the 
political  arguments  of  his  opponents  by 
demonstrating  that  no  lines,  no  organized 
defense  systems  could  long  withstand  the 
new  Allied  battle  tactics.  He  had  to  prove, 
by  smashing  the  Hindenburg  Line,  that  a 
decision  was  possible  upon  the  battlefield. 
For  if  he  could  break  the  Hindenburg  Line 
there  would  be  but  little  doubt  that  he  could 
break  all  the  other  lines  between  the  Allied 
front  and  the  Rhine,  since  there  was  no 
other  system  comparable  in  strength  with  the 
line  he  now  faced. 


V.   Foch's  Strategy 

There  was  nothing  new  in  Foch's  prob- 
lem. It  was  the  same  old  riddle  of  the 
war  of  positions.  He  had  to  break  the 
same  old  deadlock  which  had  so  far  baf- 
fled all  commanders.  Even  Ludendorff, 
with  his  amazing  preliminary  successes  of 
the  current  year,  had  been  unable  to  upset 
the  whole  Allied  front  or  break  the  Allied 
armies  between  the  positions  from  which  he 
forced  his  opponents  and  those  on  which  his 
defeated  enemy  rallied.  So  far  Foch  had 
been  dealing  with  an  enemy  who  had  gotten 
into  difficulties  by  a  rash  offensive  and  a 
tardy  retreat  when  the  offensive  had  been 
wrecked.  But  the  enemy  was  now  back  on 
old  lines.  His  losses,  heavy  though  they  had 
been,  were  not  overwhelmingly  heavier  than 
those  of  the  Allies  had  been  in  their  own  re- 
treats, measured  by  prisoners  and  guns  cap- 
tured. Ludendorff  had  lost  what  he  had 
taken  since  March  21  and  suffered  casual- 
ties as  large,  perhaps  somewhat  larger,  biit 
he  had  men,  munitions,  and  guns. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  we  find 
Foch  opening  his  campaign.  He  begins  by 
two  widely  separated  thrusts,  both  beginning 
on  September  26.  Far  out  between  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  the  Meuse  he  throws  Pershing's 
army  against  the  Germans  still  holding  the 
line  of  the  Forges  Brook,  with  Dead  Man's 
Hill  and  Hill  304  just  behind  them.  The 
Americans  make  rapid  progress,  taking 
Montfaucon,  Varennes,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  less  considerable  towns.  They  com- 
plete the  liberation  of  the  city  of  Verdun  by 
abolishing  the  German  control  of  the  Paris- 
Chalons-Verdun  railroad — a  domination 
which  has  endured  since  September,  1914, 
when  the  Crown  Prince  attempted  to  en- 
velop the  fortress. 

This  thrust  instantly  claims  Ludendorff's 
attention,  for  a  considerable  northward  push 
by  the  Americans  down  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse  would  cut  the  vital  lateral  railway 
line  connecting  the  German  armies  in  Bel- 
gium and  France  with  those  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the  Metz-Mezieres-Lille  railway.  At 
all  costs  such  a  danger  must  be  averted,  and 
Ludendorff  hastens  reserves  to  the  east. 
These  reserves  accomplish  their  purpose  and 
the  American  operation  slows  down,  al- 
though pressure  is  continually  exerted  and 
the  menace  to  his  communications  keeps  Lu- 
dendorff worried. 

Meantime,  away  off  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line,  the  German  faces  a  new  difficulty.  The 
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Belgians  and  Plumer's  Second  British  Army, 
suddenly  taking  the  offensive  all  the  way 
from  the  canal  at  Dixmude  to  the  Lys, 
sweep  the  Germans  out  of  all  the  famous 
fighting  ground  of  the  Ypres  salient,  thrust 
across  the  Paschendaele  Ridge  and  down  into 
the  Flanders  Plain  below.  Roulers  and 
Menin  are  both  instantly  endangered ;  in 
fact,  the  eventual  fall  of  both  is  assured, 
and  the  situation  of  the  Germans  in  all  the 
Lille  region  and  also  along  the  Belgian  coast 
is  perilous. 

Actually  this  thrust  begins  to  do  what, the 
British  sought  to  do  as  far  back  as  October, 
1914,  and  again  last  year,  namely,  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Germans  on  the  coast 
and  those  about  Lille,  and  compel  a  Ger- 
man retreat  from  the  coast  regions.  Once 
more  the  danger  demands  prompt  attention, 
and  Ludendorff  is  compelled  to  make  still 
further  demands  upon  his  reserves.  These 
arrive,  and  the  northern  thrust  also  begins  to 
die  down,  temporarily,  although  Degoutte's 
French  Army,  last  heard  of  in  the  Marne 
salient,  arrives  and  adds  to  the  pressure  ex- 
erted on  this  portion  of  the  German  line. 
But  here,  as  in  the  Verdun  region,  the  Al- 
lied drive  is  slowed  down,  not  checked  per- 
manently, and  will   begin  again. 


But  these  are,  after  all,  only  the  open- 
ing moves.  Foch  is  now  ready  for  the  mas- 
ter stroke.  He  has  forced  his  enemy  to  di- 
vert reserves  and  effort  to  the  ends  of  the 
line.  He  will  now  strike  in  the  center.  He 
will  strike  with  the  great  British  armies, 
which  have  been,  in  the  main,  despite  their 
considerable  efforts  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, reorganizing  and  refitting  after  the  ter- 
rible opening  two  months  of  the  year.  He 
will  throw  three  armies — those  of  Home, 
Byng,  and  Rawlinson — squarely  against  the 
Hindenburg  line,  between  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin ;  that  is,  between  the  Sensee  and  the 
Oise.  If  he  can  break  through  on  this  front, 
then  the  Germans  will  have  to  get  out  of 
Lille  and  the  Belgian  coast  regions,  and  they 
will  have  to  quit  the  St.  Gobain  Forest  and 
the  Laon  positions. 

In  a  word,  Foch  plans  to  drive  a  wedge 
squarely  through  the  Germans  at  the  point 
where  their  right  joins  their  center,  and  to 
push  this  wedge  rapidly  onward  to  the  Bel- 
gian frontier,  advancing  between  the  Sambre 
and  the  Scheldt.  If  he  is  successful,  greatly 
successful,  then  the  Germans  from  the  Yser 
to  the  Mcuse  will  have  to  retire  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  French  territory  remaining 
in  German  hands  will  be  retaken.     The  first 
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task  is  to  break  the  familiar  Hindenburg 
system  between  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai, 
a  defensive  zone  upwards  of  a  dozen  miles 
deep,  defended  by  the  best  of  the  remain- 
ing German  troops. 

VI.  The  Decisive  Thrust 

The  blow  falls  in  the  second  week  of 
October,  the  decisive  thrust  is  made  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  It  is  the  work  of  Byng  and  Raw- 
linson  mainly,  although  an  American  divi- 
sion fighting  with  the  British,  and  Debeney's 
French  Army  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Oise  keep  step  and  render  useful  assistance. 
The  most  desperate  fighting  takes  place  mid- 
way between  St.  Quentin\  land  Cambrai, 
about  Le  Catelet,  and  the  whole  of  the 
British  line,  as  it  begins  to  advance,  faces 
the  considerable  obstacle  of  the  Scheldt 
Canal,  doubled  for  half  the  distance  by  the 
Scheldt  River.  All  told,  the  front  attacked 
\s  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  extent. 

Tuesday,  October  8,  the  British  are  at  it 
and  the  first  dent  in  the  Hindenburg  line 
is  made.  Wednesday  the  wedge  is  sinking 
still  more  deeply  and  widening.  Thursday 
the  British  are  through;  the  Hindenburg  line 
is  a  memory.  Cambrai  is  taken,  as  St. 
Quentin  had  been  considerably  earlier.  The 
British  are  advancing  in  the  open  country 
toward  Le  Cateau ;  they  are  actually  cross- 
ing the  fields  on  which  Smith-Dorrien  fought 
the  tragic  action  of  First  Cambrai  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1914.  They  have  come  back  to 
their  old  battlefield,  as  they  promised  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  taken  fifty  months. 

No  break  through  could  be  more  com- 
plete. From  the  Sensee  north  of  Cambrai 
to  the  Oise  east  of  St.  Quentin  the  Hin- 
denburg line  is  left  behind.  By  Friday  the 
British  have  covered  fourteen  miles  since 
their  opening  attack ;  Valenciennes  and  Mau- 
beuge  are  becoming  immediate  objectives; 
the  Germans  in  Lille  and  Douai  and  also 
those  in  the  Laon  region  are  entangled  in  an 
ever-deepening  salient,  the  evacuation  of 
Lille  and  of  Laon  seems  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of  hours. 

Meantime,  coincident  with  the  British 
operation  in  the  left  flank,  the  French  and 
Americans  in  the  center,  in  Champagne  and 
in  Lorraine  have  become  active  and  before 
the  British  have  completed  their  break 
through,  Gouraud  and  Berthelot  have 
pushed  north  of  Rheims.  The  cathedral  city 
is  at  last  freed  from  the  German  bombard- 
ment.    The  Germans  are  back  north  of  the 


Suippes.  Eastward  the  Americans  are  push- 
ing on  again  and  the  end  of  the  week  sees 
them  at  last  north  of  the  Argonne  at  the 
Grand  Pre  Gap,  and  breaking  out  toward 
the  east,  clearing  the  Germans  out  of  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ground  which  they 
gained  in  February,  1916.  More  than  this, 
an  Italian  division,  fighting  beside  the  French 
in  Mangin's  army,  is  pushing  over  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  thus 
keeping  step  with  its  French  neighbors. 
From  the  Yser  to  the  Meuse  the  German 
line  is  recoiling,  but  whereas  it  is  retiring  in 
order  before  the  French  and  is  still  holding 
back  the  Belgians  west  of  Yser,  it  is  momen- 
tarily in  ribbons  in  the  British  front. 

On  the  map  the  German  situation  has  now 
become  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  situation 
of  the  first  half  of  July.  Two  salients,  the 
Lille  and  Laon  salients,  have  developed  and 
are  altogether  comparable  with  the  Somme 
and  Marne  salients,  which  Foch  dealt  with 
in  July  and  August.  The  memory  of  the 
past,  the  immediate  past,  serves  to  demon- 
strate the  extreme  peril  the  present  holds 
for  the  German.  Meantime,  as  a  barometer 
of  his  military  condition,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  his  peace  proposals,  for  with  the 
defeat  of  Cambrai  the  German  suggests  an 
armistice.  He  has  lost  the  Battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  Foch  has  established 
his  ability  to  break  all  other  defensive  sys- 
tems of  German  making. 

Thus,  in  one  week  are  realized  all  our 
dreams  of  four  years.  Ypres,  Arras,  Rheims, 
Verdun  are  removed  from  the  range  of  Ger- 
man artillery.  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin, 
with  scores  of  minor  towns  are  equally 
placed  safely  within  our  lines.  The  libera- 
tion of  northern  France  has  not  merely  be- 
gun, but  is  getting  forward  at  an  amazing 
rate.  Nor  do  we  see  what  was  at  once  vis- 
ible when  the  German  began  his  thrust  last 
spring.  No  dangerous  Allied  salients  are 
forming.  Even  the  wedge  thrust  forward  be- 
tween St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai  has  its 
flanks  covered  by  the  Scheldt  and  the  Oise. 
More  than  this,  the  German  is  retreating  in 
such  fashion  that  a  reaction  is  no  longer 
thinkable. 

In  March  and  April,  moreover,  we  had 
the  German  eflFort  confined  to  the  sectors 
between  Ypres  and  the  Oise,  but  as  the 
German  resistance  begins  to  fail  between 
these  points  now,  French  and  American 
activities  out  at  Verdun  and  in  the  Argonne 
are  intensified.  It  is  all  a  magnificent  reve- 
lation   and    vindication    of    French    as    con- 
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trasted  with  German  strategy.  Instead  of 
one  colossal  blow,  as  exhausting  to  those  who 
deliver  it  as  to  those  who  receive  it,  we 
have  the  long  series  of  lesser  blows  delivered 
at  weak  points;  not  blows  in  the  dark,  but 
prepared,  coordinated  blows,  at  first  bewilder- 
ing in  their  number  and  in  the  apparent 
wideness  of  separation,  but  presently  discov- 
erable as  incidents  in  a  sustained  plan — a  plan 
which  is  not  geographical,  but  tactical,  seeks 
not  the  capture  of  territory,  but  the  rout 
and  ruin  of  the  enemy  army. 

And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we 
must  examine  the  Third  Battle  of  Cambrai, 
itself  the  largest  circumstance  in  a  far  greater 
conflict.  The  British  and  Canadian  troops, 
with  one  gallant  American  division,  were 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  most  considerable 
thrust  in  a  struggle  which  was  actually  rag- 
ing from  the  Meuse  to  the  Sea.  They  were 
not  put  in  until  the  Belgian  and  Franco- 
American  blows  at  the  two  ends  had  put  a 
severe  strain  upon  German  reserves.  They 
were  not  called  upon  to  attack  after  an  artil- 
lery preparation  of  the  old  sort,  made  to 
the  complete  advertisement  of  the  purpose 
to  the  enemy.  They  were  put  in  at  Foch's 
moment,  the  moment  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing  for  days  and  weeks. 

And  being  put  in  at  Foch's  moment  they 
achieved  what  he  had  hoped  for.  They  went 
in  and  on  and  through,  they  pushed  forward 
their  flanks  as  well  as  their  centers.  They 
upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  German 
front  west  of  Verdun.  Within  the  briefest 
time  a  crumbling  of  the  Lorraine,  Cham- 
pagne and  Flanders  fronts  became  visible. 
Whatever  the  German  might  be  able  to  en- 
dure in  Belgium,  it  was  at  once  clear  he 
Avas  done  for  in  France.  Remember  the 
French  offensive  in  Champagne  in  1915,  the 
Anglo-French  attack  at  the  Somme  in  1916, 
Nivelle's  try  at  the  Aisne  and  Haig's  drive 
in  Flanders  last  year.  After  the  initial  ad- 
vance in  eaofc  of  these  there  came  the  fatal 
slowing  down,  the  pause,  the  costly  and  use- 
less effort  to  get  on  again.  The  same  thing 
was  true  in  both  of  Ludendorff's  opening 
successes  this  year,  that  against  the  British 
and  the  other  against  the  French.  He  broke 
through,  but  he  could  not  keep  it  up. 

By  contrast  Foch  has  kept  it  up  since 
July  18  and,  as  the  Tommy  would  say,  "he 
is  still  going  strong."  In  fact,  each  of  his 
major  blows  seems  more  effective  than  the 
last.  Each  time  he  has  sent  his  troops 
against  a  more  difficult  barrier,  each  time  the 
task  has  been  far  more  terrible,  yet  each  suc- 


cess seems  a  degree  more  complete.  And  this 
can  mean  but  one  thing,  it  can  only  mean 
that  the  German  army  is  breaking  down 
under  the  strain.  Foch  is  conquering,  not 
territory,  not  armies.  He  is  conquering  the 
German  military  system  and,  thanks  to  the 
British  devotion  and  perseverance  and  to  the 
renewed  strength,  energy  and  efficiency  of 
their  Armies  our  Allies  have  been  able  to 
avenge  First  Cambrai  by  a  Third,  which  is  a 
finer  achievement  than  Waterloo  and  Blen- 
heim, rolled  into  one,  and  more  thoroughly 
British  into  the  bargain. 

VI I.   The  New  Phase 

As  I  close  this  article  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 21,  the  campaign  is  entering  a  new  phase. 
The  Germans  have  left  the  Belgian  coast 
and  Ghent  is  in  Allied  hands.  The  Allied 
advance  is  swinging  rapidly  forward  to  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  from  Ghent  to  Valen- 
ciennes. Southward  the  Germans  are  now 
drawing  back  from  the  Serre  River,  north 
of  Laon,  obviously  intending  for  the  fron- 
tier at  Hirson.  They  have  held  on  to  the 
last  moment  in  this  dangerous  Laon  salient 
to  cover  the  Mons-Mezieres-Metz  railway, 
by  which  they  have  been  withdrawing  an 
immense  mass  of  guns  and  war  material, 
but  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  between 
the  coast  and  the  Scheldt  is  complete  and 
delay  has  become  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Judging  by  all  available  evidence  the  Ger- 
man intends  to  make  his  next  stand  on  the 
line  of  the  Meuse  River  from  Stenay  north 
through  Sedan,  Mezieres,  Givet,  Dinant, 
Namur,  Huy  and  Liege  to  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier. He  can  and  he  may  make  a  prelimi- 
nary stand  on  the  Scheldt  and  an  even  more 
extended  halt  upon  the  line  of  the  Dyle,  be- 
hind Brussels  and  extending  from  Antwerp 
through  Louvain  to  Namur.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  announcement  has  been  made 
through  unofficial  channels  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Brussels  has  begun  and  there  are  ob- 
vious military  weaknesses  in  any  but  the 
Meuse  line. 

When  they  have  reached  the  line  of  the 
Meuse,  the  Germans  will  be  substantially  in 
their  last  line  west  of  the  Rhine,  although 
they  will  doubtless  undertake  to  defend  the 
line  of  the  Ardennes,  from  the  Dutch  fron- 
tier southward  through  Liege  and  Luxem- 
burg to  Thionville  and  Metz,  but  unlilce 
the  Meuse  line,  it  does  not  oppose  the  now 
necessary  water  barrier  to  the  tanks,  which 
have  become  the  most   important  single   de-      * 
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tail  in  present  Allied  offensive  tactics.  If  the 
line  of  the  Meuse  is  broken,  then  the  in- 
vasion of  Germany  will  come  at  no  distant 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  given  the  char- 
acter of  German  retreat  up  to  the  present 
hour,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  determined  defense  of  the  Meuse  line  can- 
not be  made.  The  campaigning  season  is 
about  over.  The  Allies  are  pursuing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  which  is  taking  them  far  from 
their  communications,  and  it  will  take  a 
considerable  time  to  restore  communications 
and  get  up  guns  and  munitions,  once  the 
Germans  do  decide  to  make  a  stand  upon  a 
prepared  line.  All  things  considered,  there 
is  no  military  reason  why  the  Germans 
should  not  make  good  the  Meuse  line  and 
postpone  any  further  Allied  advance  until 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of   1919. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  home  front  of  the 
Germans  may  collapse  at  any  moment  and 
if  it  does,  resistance  on  any  line  will  become 
an  impossibility.  German  strategy,  political 
and  military  alike,  would  seem  to  be  com- 
prehended in  a  plan  to  retire  behind  the  line 
of  the  Meuse  and  from  it  and  during  the 
winter  season  make  political,  not  military,  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  peace  before  a  new  cam- 
paign can  open — a  camj^aign  which  could 
lead  only  to  the  early  invasion  of  Germany, 
the  immediate  invasion  of  Germany  from 
the  Alsace-Lorraine  direction,  and  the  even- 
tual arrival  of  Allied  armies  on  the  lower 
Rhine,  when  the  Meuse  barrier  had  been 
forced. 

We  have,  then,  in  October  seen  a  battle 
which  in  all  respects  corresponds  to  Leipsic 
in  the  Napoleonic  cycle.  German  world 
power,  like  that  of  the  great*  French  Em- 
peror, has  been  permanently  destroyed.  A 
single  battle  has  resulted  in  the  retreat  of 
the  defeated  armies,  which  can  only  lead  to 
the  later  invasion  of  the  homeland.  Bel- 
gium is  emerging  from  the  flood  as  German 
states  emerged  from  the  Napoleonic  flood, 
when  the  Emperor  crossed  the  Rhine.  D'Es- 
perey's  army  in  the  Balkans  has  played  the 
role  of  Wellington's  in  the  Peninsula.     It  is 


now  approaching  the  Danube  as  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  passed  the  Pyrennees. 

But  Napoleon  was  able  to  fight  one  more 
campaign  after  Leipsic — the  brilliant  Marne 
campaign,  which  remains  on  the  military 
side  an  object  of  enduring  admiration.  In 
the  same  way  Germany  can,  if  she  chooses, 
fight  another  campaign.  But  Napoleon's 
Marne  campaign  led  to  Elba.  He  lost  his 
throne  and  the  campaign  together.  German 
losses  in  a  campaign  of  1919  could  hardly 
be  less  considerable.  William  II  could  not 
expect  to  save  his  crown,  where  Napoleon 
lost  his.  A  thing  which  is  on  the  military 
side  possible,  may  be  politically  fatal. 

There  is,  however,  little  temptation  to 
prophesy.  We  have  won  the  war.  What 
remains  is  to  make  the  future  secure  by  com- 
pleting the  destruction  of  the  German  mili- 
tary machine.  It  is  still  a  strong  machine, 
capable  of  sustained  resistance,  and  it  is  re- 
tiring upon  a  position  naturally  very  strong 
and  carefully  prepared  in  the  past.  We  have 
not  had  a  Waterloo,  much  less  a  Sedan. 
Neither  seems  on  October  21,  even  remotely 
possible  in  the  present  operation.  What 
we  have  had  is  a  military  decision  of  the  war. 
That  decision  was  had  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  We  have  brought  Ger- 
many to  the  point  where  she  is  no  longer 
demanding  'Victorious"  peace  or  the  right 
to  annex  conquered  lands  and  impose  in- 
demnities. We  have  brought  her  to  the 
point  where  she  must  surrender  on  our  terms, 
which  carry  the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  the  payment  of  indemnities,  at 
which  her  armies  must  lay  down  their  arms 
unconditionally,  or  face  a  new  campaign, 
which  can  have  but  one  termination. 

In  addition,  we  have  eliminated  Bulgaria, 
brought  Turkey  to  her  knees,  and  before  an 
amazed  world  audience  Austria-Hungary  is 
resolving  itself  into  its  component  racial  ele- 
ments with  a  rapidity  which  defies  parallel. 
If  there  be  a  campaign  of  1919,  «t  will  be  a 
campaign  in  which  Germany  faces  us,  alone, 
at  bay,  desperate,  choosing  to  die  fighting 
rather  than  surrender  unconditionally. 
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THE  PORTIONS  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  CZECHS  AND  THE  SLOVAKS 


THE  CZECHOSLOVAKS  AND 
•    THEIR  GREAT  LEADER 

BY  STEPHEN   P.  DUGGAN 

(Professor  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 

THE    splendid    service    rendered    to    the  vaks  have  had  no  independent  history  since 

Allied   cause  by   the   Czechoslovak   sol-  they  were  conquered  by  the  Magyars  (Hun- 

diers  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  first  in  prevent-  garians)  early  in  the  tenth  century.     It  will 

ing  the  organization  of  German  and  Austrian  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  present  condition 


prisoners  of  war  into  armies  that  might  as- 
sist Germany  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  Rus- 
sia, and,  second,  in  acting  as  a  nucleus  about 
which  there  may  yet  form  a  patriotic  Russian 
army,  has  naturally  aroused  great  interest 
among  Americans  in  a  people  that  has  played 
a  noble  part  in  history,  but  about  whom  most 
of  them  know  comparatively  little. 

The  Czechoslovaks  are  the  most  western 
of  the  great  Slav  peoples.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  Czechs  who  inhabit  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  are  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  Slovaks  who  live  in  Slo- 
vakia, i.  e.,  in  the  most  northern  counties  of 
Hungary.  They  number  about  nine  mil- 
lions, of  whom  three-quarters  are  Czechs  and 
one-quarter  Slovaks.  Both  peoples  are  of  the 
same  race,  and  the  two  languages  are  so 
closely  akin  that  a  person  who  knows  Bohe- 
mian (Czech)  can  read  books  and  newspa- 
pers printed  in  Slovak  probably  more  readily 
than  an  Englishman  can  read  Robert  Burns. 
The  Czechs  are  far  more  advanced  politic- 
ally, industrially,  and  intellectually,  and 
have  had  a  truly  heroic  history.     The  Slo- 


and  prospects  of  these  interesting  people  if  we 
first  briefly  consider  their  past. 

Bohemia  s   Relations    with    Germany 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  why  Bis- 
marck once  said  that  the  power  ruling  Bohe- 
mia will  rule  Europe.  Bohemia  is  a  highland 
in  the  very  center  of  Europe,  thrusting  itself 
like  a  wedge  between  the  Germans  of  Aus- 
tria and  those  of  Germany.  It  was  thus 
made  inevitable  by  geography  that  the  Bohe- 
mians should  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Germans.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  Slavs  inhabited 
almost  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Germany  of  to-day.  For  centuries  the  Ger- 
mans carried  on  a  successful  campaign  of 
(lermanization  among  the  Slavs  to  their  east, 
but  this  early  Drang  nach  Osten  met  defeat 
at  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 

The  Bohemians  had  founded  a  national 
state  of  great  strength  and  had  developed 
a  fine  culture.  It  is  interesting  that  one  of 
the  earliest  Bohemian  writings — known  as 
the  Chronicle  of  Dalimil  and  written  about 
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1300  A.  D. — should  be  pervaded  by  a  strong 
antipathy  towards  the  Germans.  It  was  the 
Czechs  who  waked  from  the  long  medieval 
sleep  first  among  the  northern  nations.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  before  Luther,  John 
Hus  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  individual  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
(1400  A.  D.).  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
Bohemian  people  followed  him  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  teachings  had  a  profound  efifect 
not  only  in  welding. the  people  together  but 
in  strengthening  and  standardizing  the  lan- 
guage, for  though  Hus  wrote  much  in  Latin 
many  of  his  best  thoughts  are  in  the  Czech 
tongue.  Nevertheless  the  Hussite  wars,  as 
the  religious  wars  were  called,  greatly  weak- 
ened Bohemia. 

Ill-fated  Union  with  Austria 

In  1526  occurred  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous events  in  Bohemian  history.  The  Diet 
elected  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg  king,  and 
Bohemia  became  permanently  attached  to 
Austria.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
connection  the  Hapsburg  monarchs  pursued 
a  policy  of  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Diet  and  centralizing  all  power  in 
themselves.  Particularly  determined  were 
they  to  destroy  Protestantism,  which  had  be- 
come strongly  entrenched  in  the  country. 
This  led  the  Bohemian  Estates  formally  to 
depose  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  a  successor 
of  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  in  the  war 
that  followed  the  Bohemians  were  badly  de- 
feated at  the  Battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
1620.  Never  was  a  country  more  harshly 
treated.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  nobil- 
ity were  driven  into  exile  and  four-fifths  of 
the  land  was  distributed  among  the  greedy 
adventurers  who  filled  Ferdinand's  army. 
Tens  of  thousands  had  to  flee  the  country, 
and  it  was  brought  back  to  Catholicism  by 
fire  and  sword. 

For  almost  two  hundred  years  after  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  Bohemia  lost 
its  individuality  as  a  nation  and  almost  passed 
from  history.  During  that  time  its  self- 
government  was  more  and  more  curtailed,  its 
literature  was  suppressed,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Czech 
language.  It  was  first  decreed  that  the  Ger- 
man language  should  have  equal  rights  w^'th 
the  Czech  in  all  the  government  offices  and 
law  courts.  Afterwards  Cierman  was  made 
the  language  of  instruction  in  all  the  upper 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Prague.  So 
successful  was  this  policy  of  Germanization 
that  at   the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 


many  Czechs  could  read  their  own  language 
only  when  printed  in  German  script. 

The  Spirit  of  Revolution 

The  French  Revolution,  however,  roused 
the  Czechs  from  their  lethargy  as  it  roused 
all  the  subject  peoples  of  Europe.  The  prin- 
ciples of  nationality  and  democracy  were  car- 
ried everywhere  throughout  Europe  by  the 
Revolutionary  armies  and  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  keep  suppressed  peoples  quies- 
cent. At  first  the  Bohemian  revival  was 
purely  linguistic  and  cultural,  for  Austria 
under  Metternich  ruthlessly  suppressed  any 
attempts  to  change  the  political  status  quo. 
As  a  result  of  the  literary  revival,  when  the 
Revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  it  found  Bohe- 
mia so  ready,  united,  and  enthusiastic  in  its 
demands  for  self-government  that  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor  had  to  yield.  On  April  8, 
1848,  he  issued  the  ''Bohemian  Charter"  ac- 
cording national  rights  and  promising  com- 
plete political  autonomy.  But  Hapsburg 
promises  have  ever  been  faithless,  and  when 
the  Revolution  had  been  overcome  by  the 
army  the  Czechs  found  themselves  in  a  worse 
plight  than  before,  for  not  only  had  they  not 
gained  self-government,  but  a  most  deter- 
mined effort  was  made  by  the  Austrian  offi- 
cials to  exterminate  the  cultural  revival  by 
ruthlessly  suppressing  all  Czech  newspapers 
and  books  and  by  even  prohibiting  the  form- 
ing of  Czech  organizations  for  purely  cul- 
tural purposes.  Absolutism,  Centralism,  and 
Germanization  resumed  their  sway  and  re- 
mained triumphant  until  1866,  when  Prussia 
defeated  Austria  at  Sadowa  and  turned  her 
out  of  Germany. 

Sadowa  taught  Francis  Joseph  that  he 
would  have  to  have  a  wider  support  than  that 
given  by  the  Germans  of  the  Empire  if  he 
were  to  keep  his  polyglot  dominions  together. 
Hence  in  1867  the  Empire  was  transformed 
into  the  Dual  Monarchy  with  the  official 
title,  "The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy." 
What  happened  was  simply  this :  the  Ger- 
mans and  Hungarians,  the  two  strongest  na- 
tionalities of  the  monarchy,  which  had  hith- 
erto fought  each  other,  composed  their  dif- 
ferences and  agreed  upon  the  Ausgleich,  i.  e., 
the  Compromise.  According  to  this  agree- 
ment, Austria  and  Hungary  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent states,  but  with  the  same  sovereign 
and  a  common  tariff  and  a  united  army.  The 
system  of  centralization  was  to  be  continued 
in  each.  In  Austria  the  Germans  were  to 
be  the  privileged  nationality;  in  Hungary, 
the  Magyars. 
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The  protests  of  the  Czechs 
against  the  Ausgleich  were 
met  by  fierce  persecution,  and 
martial  law  was  established 
in  Bohemia.  But  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  Czechs  could 
not  be  overcome  and  the 
Austrian  Government  has 
been  compelled  gradually  to 
yield  concession  after  conces- 
sion. However,  it  would  not 
admit  that  Bohemia  was  on 
the  same  status  as  Hungary  ; 
that  both  had  elected  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  as  their  sov- 
ereign in  1526;  that  the 
union  was  a  purely  personal 
one,  leaving  each  of  the  three 
states  independent,  self-gov- 
erning, and  in  complete  con- 
trol of  its  own  national  des- 
tiny. The  Czechs  will  ac- 
cept nothing  else,  and  since 
the  most  Important  principle 
of  the  political  program  of 
the  Allies  is  the  right  of  every 
people  to  determine  its  own  political  destiny, 
the  Czechs  are  found  fighting,  not  for  their 
rulers,   but  for  the  enemies  of   their  rulers. 

Bohemia  s  Resources 

It  can  be  readily  understood  why  the 
Hapsburgs  have  always  been  determined  to 
retain  control  of  Bohemia  and  to  Insist  that 
the  union  between  Austria  and  Bohemia  is  a 
real  union   and   not  merely  a  personal  one. 


Boundary  of  Austria-  Hungary 

Other  International  Boundaries 

Ethnographical  Boundaries 
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opment  enables  the  Czech  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria at  the  present  time  to  bear  about  five- 
eighths  of  the  total  burden  of  Austrian 
taxation. 

And  this  material  expansion  has  been  par- 
alleled by  an  equally  astonishing  spiritual 
growth.  Bohemia  has  the  lowest  percentage 
of  illiterates  of  any  province  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy — but  3  per  cent.  It 
has  a  splendid  system  of  elementary  and  sec- 


Bohemia  has  been  from  the  very  beginning     ondary  schools,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the 


of  the  connection  the  economic  backbone  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.  Favored  with  an 
admirable  climate  and  Inhabited  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrial  rural  population,  it  has 
over  50  per  cent,  of  its  area  under  excellent 
cultivation.  With  the  exception  of  salt,  al- 
most every  useful  mineral  and  metal  is  to  be 
found  within  its  borders.  With  Its  rich 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  It  has  been  enabled  not 
only  to  assume  the  supremacy  of  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  indus- 
try, but  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing centers  of  Europe.  Hand  in  hand 
with  this  manufacturing  activity  has  gone  its 
commercial  development.  This  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  building  of  a  splendid  rail- 
way, canal,  and  road  system.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  railways  of  Austria  are  in 
Bohemia.     This  remarkable  industrial  devel- 


two  universities  at  Prague,  one  German  and 
the  other  Czech.  It  has  taken  an  advanced 
place  in  literature  and  music,  in  fact,  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  human  culture.  Were 
this  vigorous  people  to  attain  to  complete 
unity  and  independence,  Europe  would  be 
greatly  enriched,  but  Austria  would  sink  into 
a  second-rate  power. 

Slovaks  Enslaved  and  Exploited 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  Slovaks 
have  had  no  independent  history.  For  a 
thousand  years  they  have  been  a  poor  and 
despised  peasantry  oppressed  by  their  Magyar 
rulers.  They  live  in  a  compact  territory 
along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  It  is  a  lovely  but  unfertile 
country  and  the  Slovak  peasants  inhabit  the 
poorest  parts  of  it.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not  only  very  poor  but  are  financially 
■exploited    by    moneylenders,    many   of    them 
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never  being  out  of  debt  during  their  entire 
lives.  Moreover,  every  effort  on  their  part 
to  improve  their  lot  meets  with  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  their  Magyar  rulers.  The 
Magyars  are  determined  to  maintain  the 
"Magyar  Unitary  State,"  i.  e.,  everything 
must  be  Magyar  and  Magyar  alone.  Hence 
the  subject  nationalities  of  Hungary,  inclu- 
ding, of  course,  the  Slovaks,  dare  not  under- 
take any  form  of  nationalistic  agitation. 

Slovak  newspapers  are  suppressed  and 
Slovak  literary  associations  dissolved  \ipon 
the  slightest  pretexts.  The  state  not  only 
maintains  no  schools  in  Slovak  for  its  Slo- 
vak citizens,  but  dissolves  those  maintained 
by  the  latter  at  their  own  expense.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  number  of  illiterates 
among  the  Slovaks  in  1900  was  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  Magyar  persecu- 
tion is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
even  almost  impossible  for  a  company  of 
Slovak  shareholders  to  receive  state  permis- 
sion to  carry  on  a  business, — because  it  may 
be  considered  a  nationalistic  enterprise;  As 
late  as  last  July  the  Magyar  Parliament  re- 
fused to  relax  in  the  slightest  degree  the  pol- 
icy of  Magyarization.  The  Slovaks,  because 
of  their  long  subjection,  have  been  far  more 
docile  than  their  kinsmen,  the  Czechs.  They 
look  to  the  latter  for  their  redemption  and 
know  that  they  can  hope  for  a  decent  fu- 
ture only  in  union  with  them. 

]\Iasaryk,  the  Czechoslovak  Leader 

The  Czechoslovak  people  owe  their  splen- 
did preparation  for  unity  and  independence 
to  the  labors  of  a  group  of  devoted  patriots: 
to  Masaryk,  Benes,  Stefanik,  and  others.  Of 
these.  Dr.  Thomas  Masaryk  is  the  most  re- 
markable. Like  Mazzini,  his  whole  life  has 
been  given  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  nation- 
ality, which  he  has  tried  to  realize  by 
strengthening  and  deepening  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  life  of  his  people.  He  is  really  the 
last  of  the  "awakeners"  of  Bohemia.  He 
has  always  urged  his  people  to  assimilate  the 
progressive  ideas  of  other  nations,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  western  democracies. 

He  became  known  throughout  Europe  be- 
fore the  war  as  the  fearless  critic  of  the  bru- 
tal and  reactionary  regime  that  held  Austria- 
Hungary  in  its  grasp.  Every  attempt  at  in- 
justice was  sure  to  find  him  in  the  opposition. 
The  attempt  to  rouse  anti-Semitism  in  Aus- 
tria through  accusations  of  ritual  murder 
failed  largely  because  of  his  noble  defense  of 
the  Jews.  When  the  fifty-three  Jugoslavs 
were  convicted  of  treason  in  the  celebrated 


Agram  trial  of  1909  and  sentenced  to  death, 
Masaryk  proved  that  the  documents  that  had 
supplied  the  proof  of  their  conviction  had  • 
been  forged  by  officials  of  the  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  Foreign  Office  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  war  with  Serbia.  It  can  be  readily  under- 
stood how  the  Austrian  bureaucrats  have 
hated  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  marked  man, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  had  to  flee  for 
his  life  in  order  to  continue  the  work  of  re- 
deeming his  country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  afternoon  visit 
with  him  at  his  Washington  home  one  day 
last  month  and  came  away  impressed  by  the 
depth  of  his  patriotism,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  magnanimity.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Magyars  and 
Germans  of  Austria-Hungary,  but  he  does 
not  hate  them,  nor  does  he  wish  their  de- 
struction. He  does  demand,  however,  that 
while  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  lead 
their  lives  as  they  will,  they  shall  be  com- 
'pelled  to  grant  the  same  privilege  to  the 
nationalities  they  have  hitherto  suppressed. 
Dr.  Masaryk  is  not  opposed  to  federalism, 
but  the  federation  must .  be  one  voluntarily 
formed  by  free  states.  I  came  away  from 
my  visit  feeling  that  in  Dr.  Masaryk  were 
combined  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of 
Washington   and   Lincoln. 

The  Czechoslovaks'  Part  in  the  War 

When  the  Great  War  burst  upon  Europe, 
the  Czechoslovaks  were  filled  with  conster- 
nation and  horror.  They  were  called  upon 
to  fight  the  nations  which  they  loved  and  to 
take  up  arms  in  favor  of  their  own  oppres- 
sors,— to  weld  their  own  chains  the  firmer. 
They  refused.  The  Czech  regiments  went 
to  the  front  singing  their  own  national  an- 
them, and  when  they  arrived  there  they  de- 
serted to  the  enemy.  It  is  estimated  that 
altogether  more  than  200,000  of  them  went 
over  to  the  Russians,  Serbians,  and  Italians. 
The  people  at  home  refused  to  buy  the  Aus- 
trian war  bonds,  gave  valuable  information 
to  the  enemy,  and  indulged  in  every  variety 
of  obstructive  tactics  to  cripple  the  Austrian 
war  efforts.  This  brought  forth  the  most 
ruthless  form  of  terrorism  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  30,000  Czechs  have  been  executed 
since  the  war  began  and  the  prisons  are  still 
full.  But  persecution  at  home  only  brought 
forth  increased  efforts  abroad.  Under 
Masaryk's  inspiration,  Czech  emigrants  in 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  especially  in 
k  America,  formed  powerful  organizations  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

The  Bohemian  National  Alliance  and  the 
Slovak  League  formed  in  the  United  States 
have  been  the  principal  financial  support  of 
Masaryk's  campaign,  for  he  declared  at  the 
start  that  the  Czech  fight  must  be  backed  by 
Czech  money  and  he  refused  to  accept  funds 
from  other  friendly  sources.  With  the  money 
thus  contributed  he  raised  and  equipped  vol- 
unteer armies  on  the  French  and  Russian 
fronts.  When  the  Russian  Revolution  broke 
out  he  went  to  Russia  and  organized  the 
100,000  Czechoslovak  prisoners  of  war  into 
an  army  which  rendered  invaluable  service 
against  the  Germans  before  the  Russian  col- 
lapse, and  which  is  still  the  main  hope  in  Rus- 
sia of  the  Allied  nations. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  in  this  work  of  organi- 
zation that  Masaryk  has  made  his  best  con- 
tribution to  the  Allies.  Because  of  his 
unequaled  knowledge  of  the  political  condi- 
tions in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  he 
was  able  to  give  the  Allied  statesmen  the 
most  valuable  advice.  He  did  more  than 
anyone  else  to  convince  them  of  the  absolute 
dependence  of  Austria-Hungary  upon  Ger- 
many and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  those  two  states. 
Moreover,  he  declared  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  that  any  belief  in  an  internal  revolu- 
tion in  Germany  was  Utopian.  He  has  been 
a  close  student  of  German  Socialism  and 
pointed  out  that  its  materialistic  philosophy 
would  unite  its  adherents  with  the  imperial- 
ists in  the  hope  of  profit  from  the  war.  He 
has  urged  the  Italians  and  Jugoslavs  to  com- 
pose their  differences  about  the  Dalmatian 
Coast.  In  fact,  he  has  been  a  great  unifying 
force  among  the  Allied  peoples. 

Czechoslovak    Independence    Recognized 

Recently  he  has  had  his  reward.  The  Al- 
lied states,  including  our  own  country,  have 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak people.  Has  ever  a  nation  more  thor- 
oughly deserved  such  recognition?  For  cen- 
turies the  Czechoslovaks  have  held  their  own 
against  Germans  and  Magyars  in  the  cause 
of  self-determination.  They  have  ever  spo- 
ken and  fought  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
national  independence.     Their  Diet  was  the 


{Q  Harris  &  Evving,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DR.   THOMAS  G.   MASARYK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

(Dr.  Masaryk  was  born  in  Moravia  in  1850.  His  father 
was  a  coachman  and  apprenticed  Thomas  to  a  blacksmith. 
But  he  later  entered  the  University  of  Prague,  in  which 
he  became  a  professor  in  1882.  In  1878  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  married  an  American  lady,  Miss 
Charley  Garrigue,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  entered  politi- 
cal life  in  1891  and  rapidly  became  the  leader  of  his 
people.  He  fled  from  Bohemia  in  1914  in  order  to  con- 
tinue directing  the  activities  of  the  Czechs) 

only  political  body  that  raised  its  voice  in  Eu- 
rope in  1871  against  the  robbery  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Surely  the  family  of  nations  will  be 
strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
this  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  attractive 
member.  The  new  state,  if  it  includes  all 
the  Czechoslovak  provinces,  will  have  an 
area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  a  little 
larger  than  New  York  State,  with  a  popula- 
tion nearly  the  same, — about  9,000,000.  It 
will  thus  have  a  stronger  basis  in  size  and 
population  and  also  in  economic  resources 
than  many  states  already  existing,  e.  g..  than 
Portugal,  Holland,  Belgium,  the  states  of 
Scandinavia  or  of  the  Balkans.  Every  lover 
of  liberty  and  justice  will  wish  it  well  in  its 
independent  career. 


LORD  CHARNWOOD,  A  GREAT 
BRITISH  LIBERAL 


BY  WALLACE   BUTTRICK 

(President  of  the  General  Education  Board) 


GOIU  KhV    KAiiillUAL    BLIsSOX — FIRST    BAROX 

CHARNWOOD 

(Lord   Charnwood,  author   of  a   "Life   of  Lincoln,"   is 
now    lecturing  at   American    universities.) 

IF  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy, the  great  democracies  of  the  world 
must  know,  love,  and  trust  one  another.  The 
great  English-speaking  democracies,  largely 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  and  inspired  by 
the  same  ideals,  must  be  the  first  to  estab- 
lish their  relations  on  this  basis  of  knowledge, 
affection,  and  confidence. 

As  between  ourselves  and  the  British 
people,  we  encounter  at  the  outset  a  tradi- 
tional obstacle.  We  were  told  as  children 
that  the  English  people  made  war  on  the 
colonies  in  America,  when  we  should  have 
been  taught  that  all  that  was  liberal  in  Eng- 
lish life  refused  to  make  war  on  their  breth- 
ren in  America,  so  that  the  German  King  of 
England  found  it  necessary  to  employ  Hes- 
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sians  to  fight  his  battles  over  here.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  English  Liberals  of  that 
day  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  American 
democracy,  just  as  the  colonists  Avere  winning 
the  battle  of  English  liberalism.  A  perverted 
history,  however,  made  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  non-conducting  medium  betw^een  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

The  present  war,  in  w^hich  Britain  and 
America  are  fighting  side  by  side,  is  surely 
destined  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing betw^een  all  those  w^ho  speak  the  English 
tongue.  The  good  feeling  and  mutual  under- 
standing thus  begun  may  be  most  effectually 
developed  through  the  friendly  contact  of 
the  people  themselves  rather  than  through 
formal  alliances. 

Lord  Charnwood's  visit  to  this  country 
will  prove  a  great  and  lasting  contribution 
to  the  coming  era  of  good  understanding  and 
good  feeling  between  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Lord  Charnwood  is 
a  democrat  in  conviction,  taste  and  habits. 
His  home  life  is  simple  and  beautiful.  At 
the  little  parish  church  near  his  home  he 
reads  the  lessons  on  Sabbath  morning.  The 
members  of  his  family  sustain  an  unaffected 
friendship  with  their  neighbors  and  servants. 

In  public  life  his  record  is  that  of  an  un- 
compromising progressive.  He  has  frequently 
appeared  on  the  platform  at  meetings  of 
labor  unions  and  is  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  friend  and  champion  of  labor.  His  demo- 
cratic convictions  are  based  on  intelligent 
sympathy,  widt  reading,  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  social  and  political  conditions.  Lord 
Charnwood  has  traveled  extensively  in 
America,  has  observed  our  Institutions,  ap- 
preciates our  Ideals,  and  In  his  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln"  has  given  perhaps  the 
finest  Interpretation  of  our  great  national 
hero.  He  has  studied  American  constitu- 
tional history  with  rare  insight  and  he  ap- 
proaches the  problems  of  our  social  and  polit- 
ical life  with  an  amazhig  comprehension  of 
every  side  of  our  history. 


WHAT   DOES    THE  AMERICAN 

ALLIANCE  MEAN  TO 

ENGLISHMEN? 


BY   LORD    CHARNWOOD 


WHAT  does  the  American  alliance  mean 
to  Englishmen?  This  question  has 
been  put  to  me.  Let  me  note  before  I 
attempt  an  answer  that  the  term  "alliance" 
is  incorrect  here.  To  the  best  of  my  belief 
there  is  no  formal  agreement  between 
America  on  the  one  hand  and  France,  Eng- 
land and  their  allies  on  the  other  in  regard 
to  the  war.  We  are  both  pursuing  the  same 
object  in  the  same  spirit;  therefore  we  spon- 
taneously work  together,  and  go  on  working 
together  more  unitedly  day  by  day.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  no  precedent  in  history  for 
international  relations  such  as  these.  The 
incorrectness  of  the  word  "alliance"  stands 
for  a  fact  which  is  worth  thinking  over  and 
is  full  of  promise.  All  the  same  I  shall  go 
on  using  the  word  "alliance"  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

At  the  time  when  I  write  the  American 
alliance  means  that  we  are  winning  the  war, 
after  a  grim  interval,  during  which  sensible 
men  and  women  in  France  and  England  just 
shut  their  minds  to  all  speculation  about  the 
future.  But  this  was  not  the  case  when 
America  declared  war — again  a  correction; 
accepted  war  as  a  fact.  Early  in  1917  we 
did  not,  as  a  people,  expect  the  defection  of 
Russia;  the  Russian  revolution  gratified  a 
nation  disposed  to  sympathize  with  popular 
uprisings,  and  a  great  offensive  on  the  West- 
ern front  was  expected  to  be  made  irresistible 
by  Russian  cooperation  in  the  East.  There- 
fore when  America  came  in  at  last  (at  the 
time  which  seemed  good  to  Americans,  and 
of  which  the  choice  was  their  affair,  not 
ours)  it  did  not  strike  us  that  we  were  being 
rescued  in  peril.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of 
England  were  thrilled  with  a  peculiar  joy. 
I  do  not  wish  to  romance  or  rhapsodize  about 
this,  but,  personally,  I  never  met  at  that  time 
any  sensible  English  man  or  woman  who  was 
not  deeply  aflFectcd.  Instinctively  and  more 
or  less  dumbly  we  recognized  the  greatest  and 
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happiest  event  of  many  centuries  gone  by. 
The  full  possible  import  of  this  event  is  worth 
careful  consideration. 

First  a  word  on  what  may  be  called  the 
sentimental  side  of  the  question.  We  were 
very  happy  in  the  ending  of  a  long  estrange- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  hard  for  an  American 
to  understand  the  light  in  which  English- 
men have  from  the  first  regarded  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  expects  of  the  English- 
man a  point  of  view  directly  opposite  to  his 
own,  and  he  finds  something  else  which 
puzzles  him.  He  is  proud  and  perhaps  even 
to-day  a  little  resentful  when  he  thinks  about 
the  Revolution;  he  naturally  expects  (or  did 
till  lately  expect)  the  Englishman  to  feel 
humiliated  and  either  resentful  or  penitent 
about  it ;  but  that  inscrutable  and,  I  presume, 
annoying  being  feels  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
utterly  declines  to  be  angry  or  apologetic. 

If  he  thinks  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  all,  he  thinks  of  it  quite  happily.  If 
he  is  a  historian,  he  will  see  in  the  story  of 
the  Revolution  only  one  very  gloomy  fea- 
ture, the  fate  of  the  Loyalists,  and  is  in  other 
respects  content  with  that  event,  often  enthu- 
siastic about  it.  If  he  is  not  a  historian  he 
does  not  know  about  the  Loyalists;  but  he 
does  know  that,  in  a  period  of  political  cor- 
ruption, an  obscure,  unrepresentative  and 
unpopular  set  of  English  politicians  handled 
American  affairs  in  a  way  against  which  the 
only  memorable  English  statesmen  of  the  day 
protested  passionately ;  he  thinks  the  action 
of  the  Colonists  was  probably  right  and  any- 
how very  English,  and  he  has  always  heard 
and  believed  that  it  led  up  to  the  existing 
British  Empire  and  the  existing  British  sys- 
tem of  government.  Any  prejudice  which 
may  ever  have  existed  in  England  against 
America  has  arisen  from  wholly  different  and 
much  more  recent  causes,  but  is  in  iact  so 
uncommon  and  so  transitory  as  not  to  be 
worth  discussing.     In  short,  while  England 
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as  a  country  has  never  been  widely  popular  The  United  States  constitute  by  far  the 
in  America,  America  has  been  widely  popular  largest  self-governing  community  in  the 
in  England.  The  causes  of  all  this  could  world  and  occupy  by  far  the  largest  and 
easily  be  explained ;  but  it  is  the  result  that  richest  continuous  area  which  is  under  settled 
matters.  Our  present  association  with  France  government  at  this  moment.  The  British 
is  deeply  pleasing  to  English  people,  who  look  Empire,  if  we  consider  only  the  self-govern- 
back  on  centuries  of  warfare  with  France  as  ing  portions  of  it,  is  the  second  largest  com- 
an  affair  with  gentlemen  and  sportsmen ;  our  munity  of  the  kind — far  smaller  than  the 
association  with  America  stirs  a  yet  deeper  United  States,  but  by  geographical  distribu- 
feeling.  To  find  words  for  popular  feeling  tion  and  capacities  for  future  development 
one  must  go  to  the  poets ;  not,  of  course,  to  very  important.  When  we  take  into  accouot 
their  ordinary  elegant  compositions,  but  to  further  the  peoples  living  under  the  guard- 
their  occasional  outbursts,  when  they  really  ianship  and  control  of  the  British  power 
do  put  their  backs  into  their  job.  The  cur-  (peoples  whose  contribution  to  the  joint  war 
rent  English  feeling  about  English  history  effort  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  things  in 
can  be  condensed  into  a  phrase  which  Words-  the  history  of  the  war),  we  have  before  us, 
worth  used  in  the  crisis  of  our  struggle  with  probably,  a  full  quarter  of  the  population  of 
Napoleon :  the  globe.  These  two  powers  are  so  different 
"The  flood  in  kind  that  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the  • 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea  question   which    is    the    greater    (of   course. 

Or  the  worlds  praise,  from  dark  antiquity  •      4.     i^       ^u  ^u  mv  j   ^ 

Hath  flowed  with  'pomp  of  waters  unwithstood.' »  ^1!'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  war  the  military  and  mercan- 

tile,  though  not  the  naval,  strength  of  the 

That  flood  was  conceived  of  by  Words-  United  States  will  be  far  the  greater).  If 
worth  and  has  been  conceived  of  by  thought-  they  can  act  in  harmony — a  harmony  to 
ful  Englishmen  ever  since  as  flowing  through  which  the  chief  of  their  Allies  can  be  trusted 
an  American  as  well  as  a  British  channel,  to  contribute — it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
Thus  it  is  probably  as  true  an  analysis  as  can  can  ensure  a  period  of  peaceful  and  orderly 
be  made  of  the  causes  of  any  popular  emotion  progress — moreover,  we  may  hope,  of  spirit- 
to  say:  We  English  rejoiced  that  we  were  ually  vitalized  progress — for  the  entire  earth, 
joined  in  a  great  cause  by  those  with  whom  such  as  practical  men  no  more  expected  a 
it  seemed  most  fitting  and  natural  that  we  generation  back  than  they  expected  the 
should  be  cooperating.  And  the  strength  of  modern  development  of  aircraft. 
this  sentiment  in  England  is  something  upon  Let  us  look  at  the  thing  on  the  other  side: 
which  we  can  confidently  reckon.  The  failure  of  these  two  powers  to  maintain 

Accordingly,  when  America  came  in,  though  after  the  war   intelligent  understanding  of 

we  could   not  know  how  badly  we  should  each  other  and  energetic  joint  service  to  their 

want  American  help  to  win  the  war,  and  did  common  cause,  would  make  the  after  result 

not   guess   how   tremendously   effective   that  of  the  war  one  of  the  flattest  fiascos  in  the 

help  would  be,  people  in  England  felt  that  annals  of  civilization. 

after  the  war  was  won  we  could,  with   a  I  shall  not  trouble  here  to  show  that  the 

little  care  and  good  sense,  secure  the  right  re-  two  peoples  to  whom  this  call  is  made  start 

suits  from  victory.  They  feel  the  same  to-day.  with   the   same  stock  of   fundamental   ideas 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  settlement  about  morals  and  politics.  It  would  be  in- 
after  the  war  will  not  be  an  affair  merely  for  suiting  to  the  intelligence  of  American  read- 
a  single  peace  conference;  it  will  need  the  ers  to  trouble  much  to  defend  the  British 
watchful  attention  and  the  loyal  cooperation  Empire.  No  doubt  "Empire"  is  a  bad  word 
of  the  Allied  Powers  for  many  years  yet  to  for  this  purpose.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
come.  Among  these  Allied  Powers  the  "questionable"  incidents  in  the  expansion  of 
United  States  and  the  British' Empire  have,  England,  just  as  (veiled  by  differences  of 
jointly,  a  special  responsibility.  In  consider-  conditions  and  still  more  by  differences  of 
ing  this  special  responsibility  we  need  not  for  words)  there  have  been  questionable  incidents 
a  moment  forget  France,  the  mother  country  in  the  development  of  that  Empire  which,  be- 
of  civilization  to  us  both,  and  (on  land)  the  ginning  with  thirteen  settlements  on  the  At- 
protagonist  among  the  Allies  in  this  war.  lantic  seaboard,  now  stretches  to  the  Pacific 
But  there  are  certain  distinctions  between  and  beyond.  But  the  British  Empire,  for 
the  position  of  France  and  our  own,  which  which  John  and  William  Redmond  died,  to 
are  in  a  general  way  obvious  and  which  it  which  the  peasantry  of  the  Punjab  have  ral- 
would  be  tiresome  to  analyze  closely.  lied  with  enthusiasm,  and  of  which  Generals 
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Botha  and  Smuts  are  to-day  among  the  chief 
directors,  is  manifestly  not  a  thing  about 
which  an  Englishman  has  any  right  to  be 
apologetic.  But  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  French  Empire.  France  is,  of  course,  a 
"Continental"  power  in  a  sense  in  which 
England,  never  seriously  invaded  since  1066, 
is  happy  enough  not  to  be  continental. 
France  (her  frontiers  once  restored)  is  a 
highly  self-sufficing  country  in  respect  of  food- 
supplies  and  the  like,  and  her  people  are  a 
highly  home-loving  people.  Nevertheless  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  forget  that 
France  has  now  evolved  a  school  of  colonial 
administrators  of  a  high  order,  and  that  her 
public  opinion  is  as  capable  as  that  of  Eng- 
land or  America  to  rise  to  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  weaker  or  less 
intelligent  races.  The  French  set  us  the 
example  in  missionary  effort  much  more  even 
than  they  did  in  buccaneering. 

The  great  point  is,  then,  that  we  forth- 
with begin  to  face  the  practical  problems 
which  are  about  to  confront  us,  though  it 
might  be  premature  to  suggest  solutions  of 
them  in  detail.  The  more  simply  we  can 
state  our  ideals,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes 
that  their  realization  involves  long  patience 
in  wrestling  with  practical  complications. 
Our  grand  ideas  of  freedom, — true  ideas  no 
less  than  grand, — have  to  be  applied  and 
made  good  among  people  who,  however 
clever,  have  no  better  notions  on  such  sub- 
jects than  five-year-old  children  have  with  us. 
(Do  not  let  the  success  with  which  they  have 
built  up  their  forty-eight  self-governing  com- 
m.onwealths  blind  Americans  to  the  fact  that 
they  started,  not  with  average  human  mate- 
rial, but  material  which,  for  that  purpose, 
was  in  the  early  days  extremely  select.)  Jus- 
tice and  the  conditions  of  progress  have  to 
be  secured  in  countries,  some  of  which,  like 
the  Balkan  states,  though  capable  enough 
of  self-government,  are  by  no  means  highly 
capable  of  friendly  adjustment  with  one  an- 
other, and  in  some  of  which  self-government 
is  a  vision — not  a  mere  dream — of  the  future. 

English  people  happen  to  be  specially  con- 


cerned with  the  latter  class  of  countries,  be- 
cause the  British  power  is  in  actual  occupa- 
tion of  many  of  them  at  this  moment.  The 
principles  to  be  obeyed  are  plain  enough.  The 
''inalienable  rights"  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned are  to  be  secured.  Second  only  to 
that  comes  the  requirement  that  the  civilized 
power  which  is  first  on  the  spot  is  not  thereby 
to  gain  economic  advantages  which  will  here- 
after hurt  other  civilized  powers, — including 
(let  us  face  it  fairly)  a  future  civilized  Ger- 
many. This  apparently  plain  program  pre- 
sents to  us  a  difficult  dilemma.  The  British 
power  is  not  only  on  the  spot,  it  is  admittedly 
well  qualified  to  handle  these  countries  (say 
Mesopotamia,  the  handing  back  of  which  to 
Turkish  overlordship  is  unthinkable)  effi- 
ciently and  justly;  there  will  certainly  be  a 
temptation  for  our  Allies  to  say  for  a  time, 
''Let  the  British  power  carry  on."  On  the 
other  hand,  a  settlement  after  this  war  which, 
even  in  appearance,  enlarged  the  British  do- 
minions, would  be  a  scandal,  a  comic  scandal, 
a  frustration  of  the  ideals  which  the  Allies 
seek  to  establish  in  the  world,  and  (finally) 
an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  British.  The 
solution,  of  course,  lies  in  some  sort  of  inter- 
national control,  a  development  of  the 
"League-of-Nations"  idea  on  a  side  which  has 
hitherto  been  too  little  considered.  Obvious 
reasons  might  make  the  American  public  ex- 
cusably but  disastrously  slow  to  grasp  this 
situation.  To  this  problem  we  must  now 
bend  our  minds :  Just  how  can  this  interna- 
tional control  of  peoples  in  a  state  of  tutelage 
be  best  established  and  conducted  ? 

This  article  has  already  run  on  beyond 
reasonable  bounds  of  space,  and  the  writer  is 
well  content  to  pose  this  question,  challenging 
keen  and  frank  discussion  upon  it,  and  to 
leave  the  subject  at  that  for  the  moment.  But 
to  the  question,  "What  does  the  American 
Alliance  mean  to  Englishmen  ?"  the  real  an- 
swer is:  It  means  the  confident  hope  of 
stieadfast  and  wise  cooperation  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  which  will  last  long  after  the  war, 
and  of  which  the  problem  propounded  above 
is  probably  the  crucial  part.       Charnwood. 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  WAR 


BY  RAYMOND  G.  FULLER 


^r^HAT  the  war  has  vastly  increased  the 
X  amount  of  child  labor  in  this  country  no 
intelligent  person  can  deny.  It  is  a  visible 
fact.  The  ocular  evidence  is  almost  as  plen- 
tiful and  quite  as  conclusive  as  similar  evi- 
dence regarding  the  employment  of  women. 
There  is  also  the  evidence  of  official  figures, 
showing  a  large  decrease  in  school  attend- 
ance in  many  localities  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  work-permits  issued  to  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  says  that  this  year 
four  or  five  times  as  many  children  as  nor- 
mally are  leaving  school.  Reported  violations 
of  compulsory-education  and  child-labor  laws 
are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
State  boards  having  in  charge  the  administra- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  laws  are 
handling  case  after  case  in  which  children 
illegally  employed  have  become  victims  of  in- 
dustrial accident.  The  pressure  of  those 
conditions  which  have  caused  the  large  and 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  ranks  of  child  la- 
bor is  growing  stronger  all  the  time. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  other  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  federal  Government  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing an4  extending,  even  in  these  stressful 
times,  the  application  of  such  protective  la- 
bor standards  as  have  already  been  established 
for  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  they  have 
urged  the  raising  of  these  standards  in  the 
interest  of  economy  of  production  as  well  as 
in  the  service  of  national  morale.  The  gov- 
ernment is  practising  its  own  preaching  in 
its  own  sphere  of  opportunity.  Thus  the 
following  clause  has  been  made  a  condition 
of  all  war  contracts : 

The  contractor  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly 
employ  in  the  performance  of  this  contract  any 
minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  permit 
any  minor  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day,  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  or 
before  .six  antemeridian  or  after  seven  postme- 
ridian. 

Here  is  national  action  against  a  national 
evil,   action   definite   and    decisive  within   its 
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limitations  but  the  order  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board  is  narrow  in  scope,  despite  the 
intention  to  make  contract  work  synonymous, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  with  war  work,  and 
it  is  temporary,  having  effect  only  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war.  Congress,  in  1916,  recog- 
nizing that  child  labor  is  a  national  evil  with 
which  the  States  have  been  cither  unable  or 
unwilling  to  deal  adequately,  passed  a  child- 
labor  act  which  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ren- 
dering its  decision  in  the  Dagenhart  case, 
on  June  3,  1918,  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
forthwith  met  the  emergency  as  well  as  it 
could,  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated,  and 
in  so  doing  proved  itself  representative  of 
public  opinion.  As  national  action  became 
proper  and  necessary  on  account  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  state  action,  so  national  legislative 
action  is  again  proper  and  necessary,  this 
time  because  of  the  deficiency  of  executive 
action. 

Reasons  for  National  Action 

President  Wilson  has  lately  reiterated  his 
desire  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  federal  law 
at  this  session  of  Congress,  and  apparently 
the  sentiment  of  Congress  has  not  changed 
since  the  1916  act  was  passed.  That  body 
now  has  a  considerable  range  of  choice  among 
more  than  half  a  dozen  child-labor  bills  that 
have  been  introduced  since  June.  Attention 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress  has  so  far  cen- 
tered chiefly  on  the  Keating  bill,  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  President,  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  and  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  desirability  of  further  national  action 
is  beyond  question.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
preferring  it  over  State  action  consists  in  the 
country-wide  uniformity  of  federal  legisla- 
tion, a  uniformity  that  tends  to  equalize  com- 
petitive advantages  as  between  employers  in 
progressive  States  and  employers  in  backward 
States.  A  premium  is  thereby  placed  on  effi- 
ciency of  production  in  the  backward  States, 
where  at  present  child-labor  is  a  subsidy  paid 
to  employers'  inefficiency. 

Moreover,  it  is  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
impossible   to  secure  adequate  legislation  in 
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the  States  and  after  it  has  been  obtained  it 
is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  secure 
adequate  enforcement.  Powerful  employing 
interests  are  able  to  prevent  in  State  legisla- 
tures what  they  cannot  prevent  in  the  na- 
tional legislature.  The  hopelessness  of  de- 
pending on  the  States  for  the  enactment  of 
needed  protective  laws  was  shown  only  re- 
cently by  the  refusal  of  Georgia  to  entertain 
seriously  a  proposed  child-labor  law  embody- 
ing the  standards  of  the  invalid  federal  act. 
When  the  act  of  1916  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional there  were  loud  cries  of  "Leave 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  to  the  States"  and 
"Now  the  States  will  do  the  necessary  work." 
But  Georgia  had  its  opportunity  and  com- 
pletely failed. 

The  administration  and  enforcement  of 
State  laws  is  notoriously  less  efficient  and 
effective  than  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  national  laws.  Employers — and  peo- 
ple in  general — stand  more  in  awe  of  the 
federal  Government  than  of  their  municipal, 
county,  or  State  governments.  The  seat  of 
federal  inspection  is  farther  removed  from 
the  places  inspected  and  therefore  the  inspec- 
tors are  less  likely  to  fall  under  local  influ- 
ences. Then  the  difficulties  of  enforcement 
by  prosecution  are  greater  in  respect  to  State 
laws  than  in  respect  to  federal  laws.  Jurors 
in  the  former  circumstances  are  often  the 
immediate  neighbors  of  the  offenders.  Fur- 
ther, as  the  head  of  a  great  canning  com- 
pany writes  in  a  private  letter,  "The  State 
lawjias  been  and  is  violated  with  impunity, 
as  the  violators  do  not  fear  the  State  courts." 
In  all  matters  pertaining  to  administration 
and  enforcement  the  federal  Government  is 
superior  to  the  State  government,  as  it  has  the 
greater  power,  the  greater  prestige,  and  the 
greater  freedom  fom  local  influences. 

But  the  chief  and  most  convincing  argu- 
ment for  national  action  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  child  labor  is  a  national  evil.  The  evil 
is  national  not  only  in  its  distribution  but  in 
its  effects.  On  this  point  it  has  been  well 
and  forcefully  said : 

When  an  evil  is  a  national  evil,  it  must  be  cured 
by  a  national  remedy.  Where  the  evil  is  purely 
local — where  it  is  confined  to  one  State  and  no 
other — that  State  might  possibly  be  left  to  cure  it. 
....  But  if  child  labor  is  scattered  all  over  the 
land,  if  some  States  are  clear  of  it,  and  others  are 
foul  with  it,  then  it  becomes  a  subject  for  the 
combined  intelligence  and  massed  morality  of 
American  people  to  handle.  And  even  if  every 
State  in  the  union  but  two  or  three  were  to  rem- 
edy the  evil  effectually,  still  those  two  or  three 
States  would  be  pouring  streams  of  bad  citizens 
into  the  whole  nation,  and  the  whole  nation  would 


be  affected  by  them,  because  every  citizen  is  a 
citizen,  not  of  one  State  only,  but  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The    Question    of    Constitutionality 

The  desirability  of  federal  action  is  clear, 
but  unfortunately  desirability  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  constitutionality. 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  Dagenhart 
case  has  caused  a  more  or  less  widespread 
impression  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit 
child  labor,  perhaps  not  even  legislate  against 
it,  except  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
this  impression  erroneous.  True,  the  decision 
was  followed  in  Congress  and  among  the 
people  by  demands  for  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution ;  but  not  all  of  them  were  due  to 
lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
act  successfully  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  as  it  stands.  Under  the  provi- 
sions by  which  certain  specific  powers  are 
delegated  to  Congress,  that  body  can  legislate 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  in  the  interest  of 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare,  and 
it  has  done  so  on  many  occasions.  There  is, 
then,  a  federal  police  power — approved  by 
the  people,  exercised  by  Congress,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Dagenhart  case  the  court  passed 
on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  prohibiting 
interstate  transportation  of  the  products  of 
child  labor.  It  was  seemingly  said — the  full 
and  exact  meaning  of  the  court  is  doubtful — 
that  the  act  was  an  invasion  of  States'  rights 
because  it  was  an  improper  exercise  of  the 
interstate  commerce  power.  An  act  based 
on  the  taxing  power  would  run  counter  to  no 
such  objection,  as  the  federal  taxing  power  is 
subject  to  no  limitation  except  those  which 
are  distinctly  named  in  the  Constitution  and 
involves  accordingly  no  question  of  States' 
rights.  As  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare,  could  and  did  tax  the  manu- 
facturing of  poisonous  phosphorus  matches 
out  of  existence,  so  Congress  probably  can 
prohibit  child  labor  by  taxing  its  products. 

The   War  Power  of  Congress 

The  taxing  method  offers  the  brightest 
prospect  of  a  permanent  child-labor  act, 
though  not  the  only  prospect  of  a  constitu- 
tional act.  In  time  of  war  Congress  can  do 
directly  things  that  it  could  not  do  directly 
in  peace  time  without  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  workers  for  federal  child-labor 
legislation  have  not  abandoned  their  effort 
toward  the  passage  of  the  Keating  bill,  which 
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is  based  on  the  war  power  of  Congress,  which 
if  it  becomes  law  will  be  in  force  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war  and  for  six  months  there- 
after, and  which  directly,  not  indirectly,  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  children  under  six- 
teen years  in  any  mine  or  quarry,  of  children 
imder  fourteen  years  in  any  mill,  can- 
nery, workshop,  factor}^  or  manufacturing 
establishment,  and  of  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  more  than  six  days  a  week  or  at 
night. 

By  this  measure  it  is  sought  to  take  care 
immediately  of  a  situation  which,  if  not 
wholly  created,  has  been  largely  aggravated, 
by  the  war.  Of  wartime  child  labor,  a  word 
may  be  said.  The  enormous  increase  of  child 
labor  due  to  the  war  is  but  slightly  the  result 
of  poverty — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  over- 
estimated cause  of  peace-time  child  labor. 
Young  children  are  leaving  school  and  flock- 
ing to  the  mills,  shipyards,  factories  and  other 
thriving  war  industries  because  employers 
are  talking  to  them  speciously  but  glamour- 
ously  in  the  language  of  patriotism ;  because 
the  children  are  lured  by  the  high  wages,  for- 
getting or  not  knowing  that  going  to  school 
is  a  ten-dollar- a-day  job;  because  parents  are 
short-sighted,  or  avaricious,  or  both;  because 
the  schools  and  the  school  laws  are  not  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  and  because  the  enforce- 
ment of  child-labor  and  compulsory-education 
laws  by  the  States  is  wofully  weak. 

The  Keating  bill  is  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  national  security  and  de- 
fense," and  its  purpose  is  further  described, 
in  its  own  language,  as  that  "of  conserving 
the  man-power  of  the  nation."  Any  child- 
labor  bill  is  a  man-power  bill,  but  this  one  is 
such  in  a  military  as  well  as  a  broadly  social 
sense.  The  already  large  number  of  rejec- 
tions from  the  national  army  on  account  of 
physical  unfitness  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
duty  of  letting  children  have  healthful,  body- 
building lives  to  live. 

One  objection  to  the  Keating  bill  may  be 
briefly  noted.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  depends  on  the  federal  war  power, 
and  a  few  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor,  which  decided  to  report  the  bill 
favorably,  are  saying  that  no  specific  grant 
of  a  general  war  power  is  discoverable  in  tlie 


Constitution.  The  public  at  large,  since 
April,  1917,  has  seen  so  many  manifestations 
of  the  federal  war  power — as  conscription, 
food  and  fuel  control,  and  the  taking  over 
of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines — that  it 
is  little  likely  to  doubt  the  actual  and  efifectlve 
existence  of  such  a  power,  or  to  doifbt  that 
it  is  general,  indefinite,  and  extensive.  This 
power,  perhaps,  is  really  the  supreme  federal 
power  exercised  in  wartime  for  war  purposes 
on  grounds  of  national  necessity.  At  any  rate 
public  opinion,  almost  unanimously,  has  sus- 
tained its  exercise.  Whether  the  Supreme 
Court  wouW  do  likewise  in  respect  to  the 
Keating  bill  is  a  question  which  can  hardly  be 
answered  before  the  Court  itself  has  rendered 
a  decision. 

President  Wilson  reafl[irmed  his  approval 
of  the  Keating  bill  after  he  had  received  the 
German  request  for  an  armistice.  He  also 
assented  cordially  to  the  plan  of  basing  per- 
manent legislation  on  the  taxing  power  of 
Congress.  The  proposed  taxing  measure  will 
embody  the  same  protective  standards  as  the 
Keating  bill,  and  all  the  arguments  in  regard 
to  the  desirability  of  federal  child-labor  legis- 
lation can  be  urged  in  its  favor.  Any  child- 
labor  bill,  at  this  time,  when  war  and  peace 
are  apparently  approaching  a  juncture,  makes 
a  peculiarly  strong  appeal  in  a  double  aspect 
— the  aspect  of  a  war  measure  and  the  aspect 
of  a  measure  of  reconstruction. 

Conservation  is  our  wartime  slogan,  and 
what  is  more  important  than  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  vital  resources  of  the  nation  *iot 
only  for  war  purposes — God  grant  there  may 
never  be  another  war — but  also  for  peace 
purposes,  for  the  long  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  of  further  construction?  Someone 
said  the  other  day:  "The  war  has  revealed 
our  wastefulness  in  many  ways,  but  mostly 
our  wastefulness  of  this  most  precious  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation — the  children." 

War,  as  Professor  GIddings  is  fond  of  say- 
ing, makes  a  nation  think.  It  makes  a  na- 
tion think  nationally.  When  this  war  is  over 
— when  all  the  wars  are  over — there  will  still 
be  rivalry  and  testing  of  nations,  and  Amer- 
ica to-morrow  will  need  her  utmost  man- 
power and  the  best  quality  of  man-power. 
Let  us  now  act  nationally  against  the  na- 
tional evil  and  menace  of  child  labor. 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  CAMP  LIBRARY  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

(More  than  forty  library  buildings  have  been   erected  at   various  training  camps.    The  one  shown  above  is  at  Camp 

McClellan,    Alabama) 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETS 

BY  THEODORE  WESLEY  KOCH 

(Chief,  Order  Division,  Library  of  Congress) 


THE  men  now  going  into  the  Army  will 
find  a  very  different  kind  of  training 
camp  from  that  to  which  the  men  went  last 
year.  The  Liberty  Theatres,  the  Hostess 
Houses,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  the  K.  of  C. 
buildings,  the  Camp  Libraries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  other  welfare 
centers,  will  strike  the  newcomers  as  unex- 
pected contacts  with  home.  The  libraries 
are  meeting  a  greater  variety  of  needs  and 
filling  even  a  greater  role  than  their  pro- 
moters had  dared  hope  for  them.  When  it 
was  first  proposed  to  provide  the  soldiers  and 
•sailors  with  reading  matter  in  an  organized 
way,  the  majority  of  those  who  were  con- 
sulted were  sure  that  the  wants  of  the  men 
would  be  amply  met  by  a  fair  selection  of 
magazines  and  fiction. 

Former  President  Taft,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  Camp 
Library  at  Camp  Lee,  said  that  when  the 
campaign  was  started  last  year  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  for  war-service  libraries  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  going  into  the  pro- 
ject on  so  exten^e  a  scale.  Rut  after  learn- 
ing what  had  been  accomplished  and  seeing 
how  welcome  the  books  were  to  the  boys, 
and  having  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  type  of  building  provided  for  the  camp 
library,    Mr.   Taft   became   fully   convinced 


that  the  work  was  very  desirable  and  quite 
worth  while.  He  was  particularly  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  books  were  following  the 
boys  to  France,  for  there  the  appreciation  of 
a  good  book  would  be  even  keener  than  in 
an  American  training  camp. 

Major-General  Glenn,  in  accepting  the 
Library  building  at  Camp  Sherman  on  be- 
half of  the  Eighty-third  Division,  spoke  with 
great  warmth  of  the  efficiency  of  the  camp 
library  service  and  said  that  its  work  was  of 
the  very  first  importance.  He  dwelt  on  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  book  he  was  then 
reading,  Dawson's  ''Carry  On,"  and  showed 
how  the  spirit  of  optimism,  the  ability  to 
smile  and  make  the  best  of  things,  could  sur- 
vive and  overcome  every  trial.  Such  a  spirit 
could  be  cultivated  best  from  books,  from 
the  great  minds  of  all  ages,  for  the  supreme 
quality  of  every  great  mind  was  to  rise 
superior  to  circumstances.  ''This  is  not  a 
charity,"  said  Major-General  Glenn.  "Our 
soldiers  give  up  excellent  libraries  at  home 
and  should,  if  possible,  have  them  available 
during  their  spare  hours  while  serving  in  the 
ranks  as  soldiers.  All  forms  of  healthy,  men- 
tal and  physical  entertainment  of  enlisted 
men  are  desirable,  but  none  more  so  than 
fine,  suitable  reading  matter." 

Some   idea   of    the    rapid    growth   of    this 
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THE  LIBRARY  SHELVES  AND  READING  ROOM  AT  CAMP  LEWIS.  WASHINGTON 
(The  open  fireplace  in  the  rear  will  prove  popular  during  the  winter  evenings) 


library  work  can  be  had  from  a  very  few 
figures.  The  million  dollars  asked  for  was 
over-subscribed  by  more  than  $700,000.  In 
addition  to  the  thirty-two  camp  library 
buildings  erected  from  a  fund  of  $320,000 
given  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  nine 
additional  library  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  still  others  are  under  way.  In 
this  country  alone  140  hospitals  and  Red 
Cross  houses  have  been  supplied  with  books, 
and  250  trained  librarians  have  been  sent  out 
into  the  field.  Over  300  small  military 
camps  and  posts  have  been  equipped  with 
book  collections  and  over  400  naval  and 
marine  stations  and  vessels  have  been  sup- 
plied with  libraries.  Over  1500  branches 
and  stations  have  been  placed  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  K.  of  C.  huts,  barracks  and  rness-halls. 
Half  a  million  technical  books  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  more  than  a  million  miscel- 
laneous books  shipped  to  our  men  over- 
seas. Of  the  3,500,000  books  presented  by 
the  American  people  3,011,510  are  already  in 
service.  Approximately  5,000,000  gift  maga- 
zines have  been  distributed.     • 

But  the  demands  upon  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  are  growing  hourly.  There 
is  an  incessant  call  for  more  books  in  France. 
The  books  sent  over  there  by  the  American 
Library  Association  will  be  served  out  to  the 
men  largely  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of 
C,  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army.  To 
meet  these  demands  more  money  will  be 
needed  and  the  American  people  will  be  given 
a  special  opportunity  this  fall  to  show  their 
interest  in  this  unique  phase  of  modern  war 
welfare  work.  At  least  $4,000,000  will  be 
asked  for  in  a  campaign  scheduled  for  No- 


vember by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of 
which  is  Dr.  Frank  P.  Hill, 
chief  librarian  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library. 

SERIOUS     READING 

That  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  training  camps  are 
hard  students  of  military  sci° 
ence  is  shown  by  the  use  they 
are  making  of  the  manuals 
and  other  books  on  the  sci° 
ence  of  war  in  the  camp 
libraries.  On  a  typical  day 
at  Camp  Meade  it  was 
found  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  books  drawn 
for  use  in  the  barracks  were 
on  military  science.  Here  the 
military  collection  numbers  about  1200 
volumes,  consisting  of  nearly  300  different 
titles. 

The  librarian  at  Camp  MacArthur  re- 
ported that  there  were  16,000  new  Signal 
Corps  men  there  and  that  he  had  in  conse- 
quence a  great  call  for  books  on  aeronautics. 
The  Signal  Corps  section  is  located  three 
miles  from  the  camp  library  and  the  librarian 
felt  that  they  ought  to  distribute  many  of 
the  needed  volumes  through  the  traveling 
libraries.  Ten  copies  of  each  title  from 
an    approved    list    were    sent    to    this    camp. 


THE   DISPATCH    OFFICE   AT    HOBOKEN,    N.   J. 

(From  six  of  these  depots,  nearly  a  million  books  have 
been  sent  to  American  troops  overseas,  besides  countless 
magazines) 
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"It's  a  school!"  said  one 
soldier  about  his  camp. 
Courses  of  study  in  regard  to 
the  background  of  the  war, 
history,  civics,  literature,  so- 
cial conditions,  geography 
and  practical  science  are  be- 
ing given  in  the  various  can- 
tonments, with  a  view  to  the 
cultivation  of  reading  and 
study  habits.  The  plan  is  a 
combination  of  the  precep- 
torial system  and  the  univer- 
sity-extension idea.  Lecturers 
live  in  camps  for  a  week  at 
a  time  and  move  from  build- 
ing to  building.  Thus  they 
give  their  inspirational  mes- 
sage to  the  entire  camp,  and 
special  study  classes  under  lo- 
cal volunteer  preceptors  are 
formed.  Upon  request  care- 
fully selected  libraries,  cover- 
ing definite  topics  of  study,  are  supplied  by 
the  A.  L.  A. 

A  private  in  a  Texas  camp  asked  for  books 
on  intensive  agriculture.  When  asked  why 
he  Was  interested  in  this  special  subject  he 
replied:  'Tm  a  farmer.  My  dad  has  a 
truck-farm  just  outside  of  Houston,  and  he 
sent  me  to  an  agricultural  school  to  learn  the 
up-to-date  methods.  I've  simply  got  to  read 
these  things  and  keep  up-to-date,  so  that 
when  I  get  through  soldiering  I'll  know  how 
to  handle  a  cultivator.  And  say — have  you 
got  David  Grayson's  'Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment' ?" 

Another  private  at  Camp  Greene  said  that 


THE  CAMP  LIBRARY  AT  THE  NAVAL  TRAINING  STATION.  GREAT  LAKES.  ILL. 


he  valued  the  camp  library  as  he  did  his  pay 
check.  The  latter  kept  him  in  tobacco  while 
the  former  kept  him  in  touch  with  his  trade, 
so  that  after  the  war  he  would  be  able  to 
go  back  with  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of 
automobile  repairing  and  garage  work.  He 
also  said  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  in 
the  books  many  interesting  things  which  he 
had  tried  but  never  before  been  able  to  locate. 
An  architect  graduate  of  a  Middle  West- 
ern college  and  of  Harvard  University  was 
at  Camp  Devens,  homesick.  In  looking  over 
the  camp  library  shelves  he  discovered  Mark 
Twain's  ''Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  and  he 
almost  wept  with  joy  as  he  pointed  out  to  the 
librarian  all  the  places  he 
knew  in  his  boyhood.  He 
became  a  constant  visitor  and 
his  home-sickness  vanished. 


A  TRAVELINC^  LIBI^KV.  CARRY  I  N(.    BOOKS    10  FAR  CORNERS  OF  A  GREAT 

TRAINING  CAMP 

(At  Kollv  Field,  the  vast  aviation  traiiiiiiK  center  in  Texas,  the  camp 
library  is  far  removed  from  many  of  the  barrack  Iiuildings.  The  "book 
wagon"  visits  each  part  of  the  camp  three  evenings  a  week,  and  the  men 
go  out  to  it  and  select  their  own  reading  material) 


HOSPITAL     LIBRARIES 

In  most  British  hospitals 
there  was  until  recently  no 
general  supervision  of  the 
books  apportioned  to  the  va- 
rious wards.  Tlic  over- 
worked nurses  did  what  they 
could  to  keep  the  volumes  in 
order,  but  there  was  no  cen- 
tral control  and  there  was  no 
system  of  exchange  between 
different  wards.  While  one 
ward  might  have  an  over- 
supply  of  Nat  Goulds  and 
no    copies   of   Conan    Doyle, 
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READING   HIS    HOME  NEWSPAPER 

(The  Library  War  Service  has  made  special  efforts, 
wherever  possible,  to  place  in  the  training  camps,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  newspapers  published  in  the  com- 
munities from  which  the  men  themselves  have  come) 

the  neighboring  ward  might  have  an  over- 
supply  of  Conan  Doyle  with  an  insistent  call 
for  Nat  Gould,  which  they  could  not  meet. 
The  nursing  staff  was  much  too  busy  to  even 
things  up. 

In  August,  1917,  Lady  Brassey  initiated  a 
system  of  library  control.  She  visited  per- 
sonally a  number  of  the  leading  military 
hospitals  in  the  London  command  and  se- 
cured the  approval  of  a  plan  of  installing 
librarians.  The  books  found  in  the  differ- 
ent hospitals  were  catalogued  and  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  wards  on  an  equal  basis. 
Worthless  and  worn-out  books  were  dis- 
carded and  sold  for  old  paper  at  the  high 
English  rate  of  £13  per  ton.  Placards  were 
posted  up  and  the  neighborhood  circularized 
for  gifts. 

The  hospital  library  service  in  the  United 
States  was  begun  by  a  few  camp  librarians 
sending  collections  of  books  to  the  hospitals 
attached  to  the  camps  where  they  were  sta- 
tioned. In  some  of  these  hospitals  the  books 
were  in  charge  of  a  chaplain,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary,  or  a  Red  Cross  or  medical  officer, 
but  the  resulting  service  was  very  unequal. 
Since  such  hospital  book  collections  as  ex- 
isted had  been  made  up  from  gifts  of  varying 
merit  and  the  officials  had  many  other  time- 
absorbing  duties,  the  book  service  lagged.    In 


February,  1918,  it  was  decided  that  some  sys- 
tematic hospital  library  service  should  be  es- 
tablished. Information  as  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  hospitals  was  secured  from  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office  and  from  the 
Navy  Department.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
learn  the  attitude  of  the  medical  officer  in 
command  and  of  the  Red  Cross  towards  li- 
brary work.  Requests  were  then  sent  to  the 
camp  librarians  to  consult  with  the  medical 
officer  in  command  concerning  the  question 
of  a  library  at  the  base  hospital,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  librarian.  Only  after  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  medical  officer  in 
command  at  some  of  the  base  hospitals  was 
consent  given  to  have  library  service  intro- 
duced. All  the  army  hospitals  wanted  books, 
but  not  all  wanted  librarians.  Some  said 
that  they  did  not  need  a  librarian  as  the 
chaplain  had  charge  of  the  library.  Others 
telegraphed  into  Washington  headquarters: 
''Please  send  someone  immediately."  After 
having  seen  what  a  competent  organizer 
could  do,  the  medical  officer  at  one  base  hos- 
pital was  so  perturbed  at  the  thought  of 
being  left  without  a  librarian  that  he  wired 
in  to  headquarters:  "Competent  librarian 
needed  and  demanded." 

A  ward  master  in  the  Base  Hospital  at 
Camp  Upton  wanted  a  Rabbi  to  have  a  look 
at  a  Jewish  patient  who  he  thought  was 
rather  peculiar — possibly  out  of  his  head — 
because  he  clung  so  tenaciously  to  an  old 
newspaper.  Upon  investigation  the  Rabbi 
found  that  this  Jewish  boy  was  quite  be- 
wildered, for  he  could  neither  speak  nor  read 
English  and  for  ten  days  had  had  nothing 
to  read  but  an  old  Yiddish  paper.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  student  and  was  nearly 
beside  himself  for  want  of  some  means  of 
self-expression.  The  Rabbi  called  upon  the 
camp  librarian,  who,  although  there  was  but 
little  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish  on  the  shelves, 
was  able  to  provide  some  suitable  material 
and  to  do  for  the  patient  what  the  doctors 
could  not  do. 

Scrapbooks  are  being  made  all  over  the 
country  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 
Chicago  people  filled  5000  hempboard  books 
furnished  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  with 
short  stories,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  bits  of 
humor  clipped  from  periodicals.  These 
scrapbooks  are  being  sent  out  from  the 
American  Library  Association  Headquarters. 
The  librarian  at  Camp  MacArthur  wrote  in 
to  say  that  he  took  fifty  of  these  to  the  base 
hospital  and  distributed  them  personally.  He 
also  took  over  to  the  isolation  ward  of  the 
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base  hospital  some  fifty  popu- 
lar novels  which  were  too 
nearly  worn  out  to  circulate 
any  longer.  The  men  liter- 
ally flocked  around  the  table 
where  the  books  were  placed, 
and  one  heard  such  remarks 
as  "This  is  my  book,"  or 
''There's  a  bully  good  book," 
or  **I  want  you  to  know  that 
we  appreciate  these  books." 
Such  volumes  will,  of  course, 
be  destroyed  when  this  par- 
ticular ward  is  through  with 
them;  but,  as  the  librarian 
remarks,  "their  last  service 
is  a  worthy  one.  These  are 
the  things  that  give  one  the 
energy  to  work  ten  or  twelve 
hours  a  day  seven  days  in  the 
week  and  make  him  wish 
there  were  two  of  him  in- 
stead of  one." 


THE  REFERENCE  ALCOVE 

(Encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  atlases  are  in  evidence;  and  the  Camp 
Librarian — second  from  the  left — is  assisting  these  men  at  Camp  Custer, 
Michigan,  to  work  out  their  problem) 


PRISONERS    OF    WAR 


In   his   book    entitled    "Captured,"    Lieu- 
tenant J.  H.  Douglas,  of  the  4th  Canadian 


their  dead  had  given  them  an  English  book 
entitled  "The  Life  of  a  Curate."  There 
was  a  waiting  list  for  all  English  books 
which  were  passed  around  the  hospital  as 
fast    as    they    could    be    read.      Lieutenant 


Mounted  Rifles,  gives  us  interesting  glimpses      Douglas  says  that  if  they  had  had  a  copy  of 


of  the  thirst  for  reading  among  the  prisoners 
of  war.  While  with  some  of  the  men  it 
merely  served  to  pass  away  the  time,  to 
others  it  meant  salvation.  Two  of  his  com- 
rades had  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  long 
time  and  had  a  few  books  that  had  escaped 


Webster's  Dictionary  it  would  have  been  de- 
voured from  cover  to  cover. 

The  study  of  French  attracted  many  of 
the  Englishmen.  Lieutenant  Douglas  ex- 
changed lessons  in  English  for  instruction  in 
French  with  a  French  captain  in  the  hospital. 


the  censor.    The  German  pastor  who  buried      They  managed  to  have  textbooks  bought  for 

them  in  the  city  and  did  seri- 
ous work  for  two  hours  every 
day,  dividing  the  time  equal- 
ly betw^een  the  two  lan- 
guages and  going  straight 
through  the  grammar,  one 
lesson  at  a  time.  At  first  all 
the  explanations  were  made 
in  German,  as  this  was  the 
language  both  knew  best. 
Later  they  used  only  the  lan- 
guage they  were  studying  at 
the  time.  Exercises  were 
written  as  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  each  lesson.  These 
were  corrected  and  rated  as 
strictly  as  though  university 
examination  papers  were  be- 
ing corrected.  All  this  served 
to  make  the  day  seem  much 
shorter,  and  the  knowledge 
of  French  acquired  proved  of 
great     value    to     Lieutenant 


AN  UNFAMILIAR  SCENE  AT  A  LUMBER  CAMP 

(In  the  far  Northwest,  Uncle  Sam's  sohlicrs  cut  and  haul  trees  from  niorti- 
inR  till  niprht,  to  furnish  wood  for  airplanes.  They  are  not  overlooked  by  the 
Library  War  Service,  for  after  hours  tlicy  ary  as  keen  for  good  reading 
material  as  are  the  men  at  training  camps) 
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Douglas  later  when  he  reached  Switzerland. 
The  men  subscribed  to  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung  and  every  evening  after  supper  they 
gathered  around  the  table  while  someone 
translated  the  despatches.  "We  smiled  when 
we  read  almost  every  day  how  the  English 
ha(J  suffered  Blutige  Schlag  (bloody  de- 
feat)." With  the  exception  of  the  Conti- 
nental Tiiries,  a  pro-German  paper  distrib- 
uted free  among  the  prisoners,  they  had  not 
seen  a  newspaper  printed  in  English  since 
they  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

The  French  captain  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so 
he  commenced  the  study  of  French  law 
through  some  books  ordered  from  Paris.  For 
a  year  and  a  half  he  lived  almost  alone  and 
maintained  his  sanity  by  very  hard  reading. 
In  sheer  desperation  he  had  taken  up  the 
study  of  German  with  a  sanitaire  and  even 
attempted  English  by  himself.  He  made  re- 
markable progress  in  English.  As  Lieuten- 
ant Douglas  had  been  seriously  wounded  and 
w^as  sent  to  a  prison  camp  in  Switzerla,nd,  he 
and  some  of  his  fellow-prisoners  w^ere  allowed 
to  register  at  the  University  of  Lausanne, 
where  they  took  courses  in  engineering  and 
French  literature. 

The  prisoners  as  a  rule  are  all  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  belated  foreign  newspapers 
which  come  to  them.  For  a  long  time  only 
two  were  allowed  in  the  camps  in  Russia — 
the  London  Times  and  the  Paris  Temps. 
The  restriction  was  made  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Russian  censors  rather  than 
on  account  of  any  distrust  of  other  English 


or  French  papers.  Not  only  all  German  and 
American,  but  all  neutral  newspapers,  were 
banned.  It  was  only  after  America  entered 
the  war  that  permission  was  secured  for  the 
prisoners  to  receive  the  New  York  Times. 
Whenever  any  of  the  English  papers  are 
brought  into  the  prison  camps,  someone  who 
knows  English  well  is  selected  to  translate 
them  aloud,  while  groups  sit  by  and  listen. 

THE  WORK   OVERSEAS 

-  **If  your  soldier  is  more  of  a  reader  than 
a  card-player,"  wrote  Lord  Northcliffe, 
**send  him  books,  only  be  sure  they  are  small 
books,  'infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.'  A 
tiny  selection  of  poems  by  a  favorite  poet, 
or  a  miniature  edition  of  some  story,  some 
essays,  some  work  of  research  or  imagination, 
an  edition  that  will  go  into  the  pocket  with- 
out taking  up  too  much  space.  That  is  a 
gift  which  will  bring  to  many  a  soldier  the 
finest  pleasure  of  all  pleasures,  absorption 
in  the  visions  or  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  minds.  Remember  that  sol- 
diers at  the  front  have  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  their  hands.     They  need  occupation." 

*Tm  out  here  in  the  R.  F.  A.  with  krumps 
bursting  on  my  account  and  am  going  to  see 
it  through,"  wrote  an  American  soldier  to 
Frederick  Palmer.  "If  you've  got  any 
American  newspapers  or  magazines  lying 
around  loose  please  send  them  to  me,  as  I  am 
far  from  California." 

The  men  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  need  and  appreciate  books  just  as  much 
as  do  the  British  soldiers. 


A  TYPICAL  CAMP  LIBRARY  BUILDING   MAINTAINED  BY   THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASi>OClATION 

(CAMP  KEARNY.  CALIFORNIA) 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  ALPS,  i  :.-.\i  THE  FEDERAL  PALACE  AT  BERNE.  SWITZERLAND 


THE  LITTLE,  OLD  REPUBLIC 

Neutral  Switzerland's  Role  in  the  War  and  in  the 

Peace  to  Come 

BY   FREDERICK    DOSSENBACH 


IT  IS  written  in  the  Book  of  Micah  that 
"His  house  shall  be  established  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains."  Inspiring  prophetic 
words  for  those  in  the  Helvetian  Republic ! 
Shall  it  be  the  privilege  of  Switzerland — 
this  Cradle  of  Democracy  and  Liberty 
which,  since  the  Battle  of  Morgarten  in 
1315  has  blazed  the  trail  towards  human 
freedom — to  receive  the  peacemakers  when 
the  Allies'  cause  has  triumphed,  in  case  the 
council  table  should  be  set  up  on  neutral  soil  ? 
All  indications,  past  and  present,  point  to  it. 

Switzerland' s  Present  Status 

Mindful  of  her  solemn  duty,  Switzerland 
has  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
jealously  guarding  her  frontiers  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  belligerents  and  no  less  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  This  ''armed  neutral- 
ity" has  so  far  cost  every  Swiss  soldier  an 
average  of  one  and  a  half  years  of  field 
service,  and  has  cost  the  country  an  outlav 
of  approximately  $250,000,000.  This  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  a  little 
land  of  but  3,800,000  inhabitants.  In  addi- 
tion Swiss  commerce  and  industry  has  been 
crippled  owing  to  her  being  an  ''inland 
nation,"  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea  and 
consequently  with  no  merchant  marine  of 
her  own. 

Of  course,  neutrality  is  never  glorious,  but 
it  may  be  honorable  if  dignified,  by  solemn 
agreements  scrupulously  adhered  to,  by  suf- 
ferings and  privation  ungrudgingly  borne, 
and  by  charity  warmly  felt  and  generously 


shown  for  the  greater  sufferings  of  others. 
For  four  years  Switzerland  has  acted — to  use 
Ambassador  Stovall's  expression — as  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  of  war-stricken  Europe. 
The  kindly  ministration  by  the  Swiss  to  those 
who  have  felt  deeply  the  storm  and  stress  of 
war  has  been  one  of  the  beautiful  by-touches 
of  the  tragedy  that  has  borne  down  on  so 
many  lives.  May  one  only  recall  that  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Swiss  have  taken 
care  of  the  repatriation  of  over  500,000  in- 
valid and  sick  prisoners  of  war,  of  all  na- 
tionalities, and  that  the  postal  authorities 
have  received  and  forwarded  to  and  from 
prisoners  of  war,  free  of  charge,  over  500,- 
000,000  letters  and  packages,  as  well  as 
some  10,000,000  money  orders  and  6,500,- 
000  bread  parcels;  not  included  in  these 
figures  is  a  huge  amount  of  express  ship- 
ments. Indeed,  Switzerland's  career  of  re- 
lief work  finds  its  only  parallel  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  Hoov^  in  Belgium. 

Berne,   Nesting-Place    of    War's   Diplomacy 

While  Switzerland  in  general  is  used  by 
the  belligerents  in  keeping  track  of  their 
prisoners  of  war,  Berne  in  particular  is  used 
as  the  clearing-house  of  the  war's  diplomacy. 
Countries  that  before  the  war  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  be  officially  represented  in 
Switzerland  have  now  established  legations 
and  consulates  there,  so  that  to-day  more 
diplomats  and  special  envoys  are  stationed 
at  Berne  than  there  ever  were  before  in  any 
city  in  the  world. 
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And  while  official  Switzerland  is  strictly, 
scrupulously  neutral,  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  people  at  large  is,  in  spite  of  the  clever 
German  propaganda  there,  decidedly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Allies.  Professor  George 
Zahn  himself  recently  wrote  in  the  Deutsche 
Zeitung:  "To-day  certainly  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  Swiss  are  on  the  side  of  our  enemies; 
so  that  an  uncommonly  large  proportion  of 
the  nation  is  lost  to  our  cause,  even  in  the 
very  course  of  our  victories." 

Recent^ispatches  have  informed  us  that 
Felix  Calonder,  the  President  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  in  an  address  to  Parliament 
at  its  opening  late  in  June,  told  the  law- 
makers that  the  Federal  Council  had  asked 
Professor  Max  Huber,  expert  on  interna- 
tional law,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  "Society 
of  Nations." 

The  Swiss  President  furthermore  informed 
Parliament  that  the  Federal  Council  con- 
sidered it  its  duty  to  neglect  no  step  which 
may  bring  about  international  peace  and  con- 
cord— but  only  if  both  belligerent  groups 
would  be  in  accord  with  such  a  design,  he 
added.  Just  as  masterly  as  the  seven  honor- 
able gentlemen  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council 
have  been  able  to  direct  their  country's  des- 
tiny in  these  critical  years,  at  all  times  main- 
taining that  impartial  neutrality  which  the 
Treaty  of  1815  and  the  country's  constitu- 
tion explicitly  implies  on  them,  so  we  may 
count  on  their  wisdom  not  to  impair  their 
position  by  a  premature  step  in  this  direction. 
But  when  the  cry  for  salvation  shall  come, 
we  might  just  as  well  wish  that  it  be  echoed 
from  the  free  mountains  of  Niklaus  de  Fliie, 
from  the  land  which  we  also  love  to  honor 


as  the  "Mother  of  the  Red 
Cross." 

The  Republic  s  Historic  Past 

The  Helvetian  Republic 
was  born  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  through 
a  desire  for  emancipation 
from  autocratic,  despotism., 
when  she  scrapheaped  the 
divine  right  of  kings. 

The  very  pact  (known  as 
the  "vow  of  Gruetli")  which 
the  ancient  federates  swore 
to  on  that  quiet  spot,  the 
Ruetli,  on  the  classic  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  1291,  embodies  that 
great  principle  for  which 
now,  six  and  a  quarter  cen- 
turies later,  the  United  States  are  fighting 
— namely,  to  quote  President  Wilson's  own 
words,  "for  the  right  of  those  who  submit 
to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own 
governments." 

There  the  old  Swiss  proclaimed  self- 
government  against  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  under  whose  yoke  they  were,  in 


SWISS  MOUNTAIN  ARTILLERY  CLIMBING  THE  ROAD 
THROUGH    OBERALP    PASS 
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the  following  words:  "We 
ordain  and  direct  with  un- 
animous accord  that  in  the 
above-mentioned  valleys  we 
shall  recognize  no  judge  who 
shall  have  bought  his  rights 
with  money  or  in  any  other 
manner,  or  who  shall  not  be 
a  native  and  an  inhabitant 
of  these  districts."  And  with 
the  same  penstroke  the  fed- 
erates went  further,  declar- 
ing "that  if  any  discord  shall 
arise  between  two  confeder- 
ates the  more  circumspect 
shall  intervene  by  means  of 
arbitration  to  settle  the  dif- 
ference as  shall  seem  good  to 
them,  and  if  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  disrespects 
'  their  finding,  the  other  confederates  shall  de- 
clare against  it." 

Thus  this  ancient  document  reveals  that 
already  the  old  Swiss  gf  centuries  ago  laid 
down  and  recognized  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  coming  peace  shall  rest,  the  great 
"world  court  of  arbitration." 


F'-^ 


A    MARKET   SCENE   IN    BERNE,    WITH    THE   FEDERAL 
CAPITOL  IN   THE  BACKGROUND 


A  SWISS    MILITARY   OBSERVATION   POST    ON  THE    SOUTHERN    FRONTIER. 
OVERLOOKING  THE  ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN  BATTLEGROUND 


Since  those  early  struggles  Switzerland 
fought  fiercely  and  unfalteringly  to  main- 
tain her  liberty  and  independence  until  fol- 
lowing the  Napoleonic  wars.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  in  1815,  the  European 
Powers — France,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Portugal,  Prussia  and  Austria — formally  and 
authentically  acknowledged  that  the  per- 
petual "neutrality  and  inviolability  of  Switz- 
erland and  its  independence  from  all  foreign 
influence  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
policy  of  the  whole  of  Europe."  But  Switz- 
erland had  to  "furnish  sufficient  guarantee 
as  to  the  aptitude  of  the  new  Confederation 
to  maintain  quiet,  peace  and  order  in  the 
interior,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  make  the  neu- 
trality of  the  territory  respected." 

Relationship   to  the   United  States 

Professor  Rappard,  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Switzerland's  relationship  to  the  United 
States  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Reformation,  when  a  spiritual  link  was 
forged  between  Geneva  and  New  England. 
The  Genevese  were  the  counterpart  of  the 
Puritans  in  England  and  the  Pilgrims  in 
America.  The  three  groups  were  guided  by 
the  same  doctrine  and  the  same  simple  rituals 
of  their  cult;  they  adhered  to  the  same  stern 
morals  and  led  the  same  simple  life. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  on  the  3rd  of  May  last  the  consistory 
of  the  National  -Protestant  Church  of 
Geneva,  which  dates  its  origin  from  Calvin 
himself,  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Wil- 
son endorsing  in  high  terms  his  lofty  prin- 
ciples and  ideals,  which  "would  establish  the 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  PARLIAMENT  IN  SWITZERLAND 

(Throughout  the  picture,  citizens  of  the  Swiss  Republic  can  be  seen  raising 
their  right  hands  in  affirmative  vote.  Only  four  of  the  twenty-five  cantons 
retain  this  picturesque  way  of  debating  public  questions) 


reign  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards 
men." 

Besides  this  origin  of  religious  sympathies 
we  find  that  a  mutual  influence  has  existed 
between  the  two  republics  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  was  in  the  year  1828,  after  his 
travels  in  Switzerland,  that  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  declared  that 
all  liberal-minded  and  well-informed  Swiss 
whom  he  had  encountered  were  aware  of 
the  imperfection  of  their  Federal  constitution 
and  that  they  were  aspiring  to  a  union 
formed  after  the  principles  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  Swiss 
constitution  of  1848,  of 
which  the  present  fundamen- 
tal law  of  1874  is  the  na- 
tural outgrowth,  was  conse- 
quently partially  modeled 
•  after  the  American  constitu- 
tion of  1789. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Swiss  Referendum  (or  vote 
of  the  people  en  masse)  and 
the  Initiative  (empowering 
the  people  to  demand  the 
abrogation  or  modification  of 
given  articles  of  the  Federal 
constitution,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  new  formal  dis- 
positions), which  were  intro- 
duced in  Switzerland  in 
1874,  were  hardly  known  in 
this  country  before  1889. 
South    Dakota,    in     1898, 


was  the  first  State  to  adopt 
the  Initiative  and  the  Ref- 
erendum after  the  Swiss  pat- 
tern. Oregon  was  the  next 
to  follow. 

Thus  it  is  proven  that  the 
Swiss  followed  America's  ex- 
ample in  their  constitution  of 
1848,  and  that  the  United 
States  in  its  turn  followed 
Switzerland's  example  as  far 
as  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum are  concerned. 

The  traditional  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  is  based 
upon  the  common  ideal  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  This 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  since  1710,  when 
some  5,000  Swiss  emigrated 
to  the  new  world,  the 
United  States  has  been  the 
preferred  destination  of  Hel- 
vetian emigrants.  It.  is  estimated  that  about 
150,000  Swiss  left  their  native  land  between 
1887  and  1914,  and  that  fully  83  per  cent. 
of  them  came  to  these  shores.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  were  farmers,  but  the  percentage 
of  industrial  workers,  artisans,  and  business 
people  grew  considerably  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Of  these  sons  whom  Switzer- 
land has  given  to  America  there  are  many 
who  distinguished  themselves  with  brilliant 
careers  in  this  country ;  and  among  them  the 
names  of  Albert  Gallatin  and  Louis  Agassiz 
will  stand  out  prominently  forever. 


A  HAY-PRESSING  MACHINE  OPERA  FED  BY  SWISS  SOLDIERS 
(For  more  than  four  years  the  Swiss  have  maintained  "armed  neutrality," 
but  the   soldiers   have   in   many  cases  been   engaged  in   ordinary  agricultural 
and  industrial  occupations  while  under  military  direction) 


AN  AMERICAN  MOTOR  TRUCK  ARRIVING  IN  JERUSALEM.  THROUGH  THE  JAFFA  GATE.  WITH  SUPPLIES  FOR 

DESTITUTE  AND  FAMISHED   REFUGEES 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE 

NEAR  EAST 

BY  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON 


THE  recent  history  of  the  Near  East  is 
a  story  of  misadventure,  disaster,  and 
suffering.  The  Balkan  States,  exhausted  by 
the  wars  of  1912  and  1913,  vs^ith  scanty  time 
for  resuscitation,  have  each  had  to  play  a 
part  in  the  Great  War  which,  as  far  as  the 

people  are  con- 
cerned, is  little  short 
of  tragical.  Serbia, 
brave  and  unflinch- 
ing, has  faced  a  tem- 
pest of  destructive 
elements,  causing 
desolation  and 
death  where  once 
were  smiling  vil- 
lages and  happy  peo- 
ple. Greece,  caught 
in  the  eddies  of 
ro\al  treachery  and 
(lerman  intrigue, 
has  had   to  mobilize 

PROMISING  MATKRiAL  FOR     ^<^'"  War  whilc  facing 
"uplift"  work  economic  distress  at 
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home  and  the  violent  persecution  of  her  na- 
tionals in  Asia  Minor. 

In  Rumania  we  see  the  results  of  Teuton 
greed  and  frightfulness  in  their  most  in- 
sidious form.  If  ever  a  tyrant  had  his 
clutches  upon  the  throat  of  a  prostrate  na- 
tion with  the  evident  purpose  of  enslave- 
ment, Rumania  is  that  nation.  The  Kaiser 
shows  great  competency  in  employing  fright- 
fulness in  securing  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end.  In  Belgium  and  northern  France 
he  has  enslaved  large  numbers  of  civilians 
and  compelled  them  to  labor  behind  the  lines 
and  in  Germany,  under  the  most  terrible 
conditions.  In  Rumania,  he  has  applied  so 
many  forms  of  economic  oppression  as  to 
strangle  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

Bulgaria's  claims  to  superior  enlighten- 
ment and  civic  progress  only  make  her  be- 
guilement  by  the  arch  enemy  of  the  world 
the  more  conspicuous  and  her  treatment  of 
Serbia  only  the  more  reprehensible.  There  is 
evidence  that  some  at  least  of  her  statesmen 
discern    the   ominous   advent   of   the   coiuing 
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day  of  judgment,  when  boundaries,  national 
rights  and  other  details  will  be  settled  by 
honest,  painstaking  study  of  the  facts  rather 
than  by  force  of  arms. 

But  the  blackest  and  most  revolting  chap- 
ter of  recent  history  has  been  enacted  within 
the  confines  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Here 
the  farsighted,  scientific  Teuton  mind  has 
guided  the  willing,  truculent  Turk  into  poli- 
cies more  hideous  and  diabolical  than  any  he 
has  hitherto  pursued.  When  the  future  his- 
torian is  able  to  view  the  Great  War  in  its 
true  perspective  the  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations  by  Germano-Turkish 
methods  will  stand  out  above  all  other  hor- 
rors of  this  period.  While,  after  the  war, 
affairs  in  the  Balkan  States  will  have  to  be 
reviewed,  studied,  and  readjusted  according 
to  the  standards  of  justice  and  durable  peace, 
the  Turkish  regime  will  have  to  be  over- 
hauled with  righteous  efficiency. 

The  voices  of  a  million  and  a  half  Arme- 
nians, Greeks  and  Syrians  cry  to  heaven  for 
justice,  and  the  civilized  world  will  surely 
hear  that  cry.  And  here  let  it  be  said  that 
the  German  Imperial  Government  must  be 


held  responsible  for  the  whole  bloody  drama. 
The  evidence  against  her  is  overwhelming 
and  some  of  it  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  German  sources.  Such  authorities  as 
H.  Charles  Woods, ^  Ambassadors  Morgen- 
thau  and  Elkus  and  Dr.  Harry  Steurmer^ 
are  supported  by  statements  of  numerous  mis- 
sionaries and  consuls  and  others  who  testify 
to  having  seen  German  officers  leading  the 
gendarmes  in  their  work  of  massacre  and 
of  the  protests  made  in  Constantinople  and 
Berlin,  which  received  no  consideration 
whatever.  When  the  reports  of  the  depor- 
tations first  reached  America,  Count  Bern- 
storff,  with  his  usual  well-known  facility  in 
lying,  declared  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
them. 

America  has  a  special  interest  in  the  Chris- 
tian populations  of  Turkey.  Her  mission- 
aries have  worked  for  a  hundred  years  plant- 
ing schools  and  colleges  in  every  province  and 
establishing  elevated  standards  of  living.  She 
cannot  forget  that  the  German  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment   connived    at    and    instigated    this 

^  The  Cradle  of  the  War.  by  H.  Charles  Woods. 

'  Two  War  Years  in   Constantinople,  by  Harry  Steur- 

mer. 
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ORPHANS  REACHING  A  RELIEF 

(On   the  second  page   following  is  shown  another  group 
change  in  their  physical  condition  and 

•\ 

gri^atest  crime  of  the  ages,  and  she  sees  very 
clearly  that  President  Wilson,  Lloyd  George 
and  Senator  Lodge  are  right  in  insisting  upon 
a  dictated  peace.  The  Near  East  can  never 
be  renovated  and  reconstructed  by  negotia- 
tion. This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  if  we 
review  a  few  of  the  events  which  have  accom- 
panied the  German  penetration  of  Turkey. 

Gerinany's  Intrigues  with   Turkey 

Germany,  in  her  scheme  for  Mittel-Eu- 
ropa,  Bagdad  Railroad,  etc.,  held  in  antici- 
pation a  war  in  which  she  could  cripple  Rus- 
sia and  France  and  then  address  herself  to 
the  overthrow  of  Great  Britain.  Her  ambi- 
tion was  no  doubt  economic,  but  she  was 
ready  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  depths  of  in- 
trigue to  accomplish  her  aim.  As  one  looks 
back  and  recalls  the  ostentatious  visit  of  the 
Kaiser  to  Constantinople,  his  simulated  af- 
fection for  Abdul  Hamid,  with  his  pretended 
approval  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  we  get  an 
inkling  of  the  whole  deep-laid  plan. 

The  manner  in  which  Turkey  was  forced 
into  the  war  with  Russia  is  well  known. 
Less  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  declara- 
tion of  a  Holy  War  which  was  made  under 
German  inspiration  with  much  eclat. 
Through  this  adventure,  Germany  hoped 
that  the  300,000,000  Moslems  in  Asia  and 
Africa  could  be  aroused  to  make  war  upon 


STATION   IN  RUSSIAN  CAUCASUS 

of  orphans,   somewhat   older,  which   illustrates  vividly   the 

appearance  as  a  result  of  proper  care) 

all  Christians  (Germans  only  being  ex- 
cepted). But  the  plot  failed.  The  Mo- 
hammedans of  India  did  not  rise  against 
Great  Britain,  neither  was  there  any  uprising 
in  northern  Africa.  The  increasing  enroll- 
ment  with  the  British  of  men  of  all  races 
and  colors,  was  the  answer  to  this  infamous 
plan.  The  Turks  would  never  have  con- 
ceived it  alone  and  according  to  Ambassador 
Morgenthau,  Enver  Pasha,  the  ruling  spirit 
in  Turkey,  treated  it  as  a  joke.  It  must 
have  appeared  more  serious  to  him  when 
Arabia  declared  her  independence  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  head  of  the  Moslem 
faith  and  to  assume  the  care  of  both  the 
sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

The  Germans  desired  a  clear  field  for 
their  scheme  of  colonizing'  and  exploiting  the 
latent  wealth,  mineral  and  agricultural,  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  would  be  easier  if  shrewd, 
discerning  people  like  Greeks  and  Armenians 
were  out  of  the  way.  The  Turks  desired 
to  Turkify  their  dominions,  but  this  wish 
was  simply  a  small  wheel  within  a  larger 
one.  With  a  German  victory  the  Young 
Turks  would  be  mere  cliaff  before  the  wind. 
So  this  land  of  the  Bible,  the  Garden  of 
Kdcn,  and  of  ancient  Empires,  tlie  Land  of 
Promise  where  the  Saviour  of  Men  lived  and 
wrought,  this  land  of  many  peoples,  has  be- 
come a  devil's  cauldron. 
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*  Persecution  of  Greeks 

The  first  act  in  this  iniquitous  drama  was 
played  in  1913  and  1914,  before  the  war, 
when  some  400,000  Greeks  residing  along 
the  coast  opposite  the  islands  of  Chios  and 
Mitylene,  were  persecuted,  robbed  of  their 
homes  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Greece.  This  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more 
extensive  deportations  and  massacres  which 
began  in  the  summer  of  1915  and  which, 
like  the  assaults  upon  the  Armenians,  were 
intended  practically  to  wipe  out  the  Hellenic 
race.  These  persecutions  began  with  the 
abolition  of  special  privileges  and  of  the  free- 
dom in  education.  Then  came  the  drafting 
of  the  Greeks  into  the  army,  accompanied 
by  heavy  taxation  and  the  seizing  of  Greek 
property.  Thus  by  a  gradual  crescendo  these 
attacks  developed  into  wholesale  deportation, 
assassination,  outrage,  torture  and  death,  un- 
til practically  the  entire  Hellenic  population, 
numbering  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Constan- 
tinople, Smyrna  and  a  few  other  cities,  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  have 
endured  untold  suffering.  Quoting  from  an 
official  report  made  by  the  Greek  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  May,  1918,  "half  of 
the  deported  populations  have  perished  in 
consequence  of  ill  treatment,  disease  and 
famine,  many  have  committed  suicide  or  have 


been  massacred  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
Those  who  remain  are  subjected  to  continual 
martyrdom  as  slaves,  or  are  forced  to  become 
Mohammedans.  Turkish  functionaries  and 
officers  declare  that  no  Christian  shall  be 
left  alive  unless  he  embraces  Mohammedan- 
ism." 

Armenian  Deportations  and  Tortures 

In  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Germans  and 
Turks,  the  climax  was  reached  in  the  treat-, 
ment  of  the  Armenians.     The  merciless  and 
cruel  Abdul  Hamid  ruled  for  forty  years  by 
duplicity.     It  was  easy  for  him  to  promise, 
but.  his  word  counted  for  little.     When  he 
became  Sultan  he  accepted  a  newly  written 
Constitution.     In  a  few  hours  he  dismissed 
the  parliament  and  became  an  autocrat  with7J 
out  principle  and  without  honor.     So  great' 
was   his   hatred   of   that   upright   statesman, 
Midhat  Pasha,  who  wrote  the  Constitution, 
that  he  imposed  unusual  tasks  upon  him  and 
finally  had  him  murdered.     He  permitted  his 
soldiers  to  prey  upon  the  Armenians  during 
his  whole  reign,   even   to   the  point  of  dis- 
honoring women  in  their  homes,  and  ques- 
tions of  dispute  between  Turks  and  Chris-i 
tians  were   usually  settled    not   by   negotia- 
tions or  legislation,  but  by  massacre. 

The  Young  Turks  in  the  spring  of  1915 
began,    under   German    instigation,    a   syste-, 
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(Note  the  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  these  orphans,  who  have  been  receiving  proper  care,  and  those  in  the  picture 

on  the  second  page  preceding,  who  have  just  been  rescued) 


matic  deportation  and  torture  of  the  Ar- 
menians which  is  acknowledged  to  surpass 
in  its  inhumanity  and  horror  anything  which 
history  records.  The  scheme  as  carried  out 
in  every  city  and  village  included  the  arrest 
and  robbery  under  torture  of  the  male  mem- 
bers, except  the  very  old  and  very  young  of 
the  community,  followed  by  butchery.  All 
others,  women,  children,  and  the  aged  men, 
were  compelled  to  undergo  long  marches 
toward  the  Syrian  desert.  The  description 
by  missionaries  and  American  consuls  of  the 
robbery,  even  to  the  extent  of  clothing,  the 
stealing  away  of  the  girls  and  young  women 
by  the  gendarmes,  Kurds  and  criminals,  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  many  and  the  depri- 
vation of  food  and  water  is  almost  too  sad 
and  terrible  to  recount.  But  the  mental 
anguish  and  terror  caused  to  people  of  gentle 
breeding  and  education  must  be  considered, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  tnat  the  Arme- 
nians are  among  the  most  advanced,  prosper- 
ous and  enlightened  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Empire. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to 
depict  all  the  horrors  of  this  tragedy  or  to 
describe  the  various  forms  of  torture  applied, 
causing  excruciating  suffering  and  slow 
death.  From  80,000  to  1,000,000,  by  the 
most  authoritative  estimates,  lost  their  lives. 
Many  of  them  were  truly  martyrs,  for  they 
refused  to  accept  Islam  in  order  to  escape 
death.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  face  of  a  former  massacre  said:     "If 


the  Turk  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  human  being 
I  regret  that  I  was  born  a  man."  But  every 
dark  picture  has  some  rays  of  light.  Many 
Turks  sorrowed  and  wept  when  their  Ar- 
menian neighbors  and  friends  were  torn 
away  from  their  homes,  and  missionaries  de- 
clare that  many  Moslem  homes  have  shel- 
tered and  protected  members  of  the  pro- 
scribed race. 

Of  the  Armenians  who  fled  into  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus,  while  many  perished 
through  starvation  or  disease,  many  thou- 
sands were  provided  with  bread  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Committee  of  London,  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government,  and  in  greater  measure  by 
America. 

Famine  Among  Syrians 

Syrians  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon have  suffered  from  famine  until  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  have  perished.  This 
is  due  directly  to  the  war  and  the  merciless 
methods  pursued  by  the  Turks  in  its  prose- 
cution. All  the  animals  necessary  for  culti- 
vating the  soil  and  for  transporting  products 
to  the  markets  were  seized.  It  can  be  seen 
how  thorough  this  seizure  was,  when  we 
learn  that  for  all  purposes  of  Beirut  Uni- 
versity only  one  mule  tos  left  to  them. 
Supplies  of  food  of  all  kinds  were  to  a  large 
extent  requisitioned  by  Djcmal  Pasha  for 
the  army.  The  blockade  of  the  entire  Sy- 
rian coast  has  of  course  made  the  situation 
still  more  terrible. 
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American  Relief  Funds 
When  in  the  summer  of  1915  reports  of 
the  atrocities  reached  Constantinople,  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  cabled  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land H.  Dodge  in  New  York  urging  that 
America  provide  funds  for  relief.  The 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Sy- 
rian Relief  was  organized  and  has  developed 
a  work  which  in  its  scope  and  effectiveness 
has  been  unparalleled  by  any  relief  effort  ex- 
cept It  be  the  Red  Cross. 

Two  years  ago,  a  group  of  men  known  as 
the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  as- 
sumed charge.  James  L.  Barton,  of  Boston, 
is  chairman,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  New 
York  is  vice-chairman  and  heads  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Charles  R.  Crane  and 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  have  served  successively 
as  treasurers.  As  secretary  and  executive 
director,  Mr.  Charles  V. 
Vickrey  had  shown  much  ini- 
tiative and  enterprise.  In  a 
nation-wide  campaign  for 
funds  the' churches  and  Sun- 
day-schools have  given  splen- 
did cooperation.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  for  more  than 
a  year  has  made  monthly  con- 
tributions of  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000,  thus  placing 
upon  the  work  their  seal  of 
confidence. 

Thus  more  that  $12,000,- 
000  has  been  received  and 
every  dollar  goes  to  the  suf- 
ferers, as  a  generous  citizen 


of  New  York  meets  the  ex- 
penses of  administration. 
Through  interest  on  credits 
held  in  New  York  banks, 
many  thousands  in  excess  of 
the  amount  contributed  has 
been  distributed.  With  Con- 
stantinople as  a  center  and 
through  the  aid  of  American 
missionaries  and  consuls,  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor  has 
been  reached.  Cairo  and 
Jerusalem  have  served  as 
bases  of  operation  in  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  A  large  com- 
mission of  sixty  doctors, 
nurses  and  relief  workers, 
headed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley  and  Dr.  St.  John  Ward, 
are  now  diligently  at  work  in 
Palestine  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Committee.  In 
Tlflis  and  Erivan  In  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Urumia  and  Tabriz  in  Persia,  a  force  repre- 
senting the  mission  boards  and  the  Commit- 
tee have  saved  thousands  of  refugees  from 
starvation  and  have  organized  industries 
whereby  many  have  become  self-supporting. 
A  commission  of  twenty  persons.  Including 
several  physicians,  and  men  scientifically 
trained,  headed  by  Dr.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
president  of  Chicago  University,  have  gone 
to  Persia  with  medical  and  sanitary  supplies. 
As  evidence  of  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  a  multitude  of  workers,  there  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  New  York  conference 
in  September,  a  memorial  service  in  honor 
of  twenty  missionaries  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  the  work.  The  last  of  these  mar- 
tyrs, Dr.  W.  A.  Shedd,  In  a  letter  written 
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from  Urumia  a  little  time 
before  his  death  said:  **The 
suffering  in  the  city  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  bury- 
ing twenty  famine  victims 
every  day.  This  includes 
only  the  city.  We  are  find- 
ing thousands  all  the  time. 
Our  work  now  is  mainly  for 
Moslems." 

Armenians  Again  in  Flight 
In  recent  months,  by  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  and  the 
fiendish  readiness  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  permit  the  Turks  to 
push  forward  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  those 
who  had  hitherto  escaped 
them,  the  tides  of  war  and 
persecution  have  again  rolled 
heavily  over  this  unfortunate 
people.  Eighty  thousand  Armenians  who 
were  domiciled  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia 
have  had  to  flee  eastward.  A  new  battle 
front  was  established  by  Armenians  and 
Georgians  and  a  valiant  but  uncertain  de- 
fense has  been  made  against  the  Turk  and 
Tartar  hordes.  The  sweeping  victories  of  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  first  grand 
General  Allenby  and  the  general  crumbling  essential  in  the  redemption  of  Turkey  is  a 
of  the  German  and  Turkish  forces  can  but  just,  strong  government  organized  and  ad- 
have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  defenders  of  ministered  at  Constantinople  either  by  an  in- 
the  Caucasus  and  tend  to  weaken  the  hold  ternational  commission  or  by  some  great  civi- 
of  the  Turk  on  the  region  adjacent  to  the      lized  power  which  has  shown  its  ability  to 
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must  be  added  to  their  domain  and  their 
baneful  influence  in  the  Near  East  must  be 
destroyed. 

The  Turks  have  for  five  hundred  years 
shown  their  incompetency  to  rule  subject  peo- 
ples   and    their    unrestrained    barbarity    has 


govern  humanely  and  effectively.  It  should 
be  a  government  by  the  people,  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  Should  the  United 
States  be  asked  to  undertake  this  task,  she 
ought  not  to  refuse.  Neither  the  warnings 
of  Washington  concerning  foreign  alliances, 
nor  the  restraints  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 


Caspian  Sea. 

Rehabilitation 
This  great  tragedy,  so  beastly  and  so  reek- 
ing with  criminality,  added  to  the  record 
made  by  the  Germans  elsewhere  for  evil 
deeds,  proves  that  they  must  be  overpowered 
and  punished.     Not  an  inch  of  new  territory      would  properly  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a 

humanitarian  work.  Every 
Turk,  Armenian,  Syrian. 
Jew  and  Greek  would  then 
have  an  equal  chance  for  se- 
curity and  happiness. 

The  next  requisite  would 
be  ample  funds  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  loans 
for  repatriation  an/t  rehabili- 
tation, including  homes,  tools 
and  animals,  highways  and 
transportation,  the  opening; 
of  mines,  oil  fields,  the  re- 
vival of  local  industries  and 
A  PORTION  OF  THE  REFUGEE  CAMP  AT  PORT  SAID.  EGYPT  especially  sanitar>-  measures. 
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Educational  Needs 

Free  and  universal  education  is  essential 
to  any  growing  democracy.  The  achieve- 
ments of  missionaries  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years  in  planting  schools  and  colleges 
in  every  province  can  now  be  capitalized. 
Under  a  sound  government,  a  system  of  ele- 
mentary schools  for  all  the  people  would 
gradually  draw  into  its  control  all  missions 
and  church  schools. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  Turkey 
ro-day  presents  a  sad  and  distressing  picture. 
A  million  and  a  half  of  the  best  people  have 
been  destroyed.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
enterprise  is  crippled  and  in  places  absolutely 
destroyed.  Here  is  a  country  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  in  its 
agricultural  and  mining  possibilities.  It  is 
evident  that  in  order  to  help  the  people  to 
gain  self-support  and  prosperity,  vocational 
education  should  be  provided  and  adapted  to 
develop  all  the  various  industries  which  are 
most  feasible  considering  location,  soil  and 
climate. 

There  are  known  to  be  at  least  400,000 
orphans  who  must  be  provided  with  homes 
and  trained  to  be  self-supporting.  In  think- 
ing of  a  new  regime,  there  is  much  hope  in 
the  great  independent  colleges,  which,  it  may 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Turks,  have  con- 
tinued their  beneficent  work  during  these 
several  years  of  war  and  desolation.  The 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  university.  Its  medical 
school  already  ranks  among  the  best.  Rob- 
ert College  on  the  Bosphorus  has  already  or- 
ganized   a    department    of    engineering    and 


with  its  fine  endowment  and  strong  backing 
should  continue  to  train  men  to  be  leaders 
throughout  the  whole  Near  East.  Con- 
stantinople College  for  Women  is  planning 
to  establish  a  department  for  medical  train- 
ing and  nursing,  a  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  well  as  one  of  practical  arts, 
which  shall  include  all  subjects  affecting  the 
home,  as  regards  food,  health,  clothing,  and 
sanitation. 

With  the  Germans  and  Turks  thoroughly 
subdued,  which  now  seems  imminent,  the 
way  will  be  opened  for  the  full  redemption 
of  these  lands,  at  once  the  cradle  of  history 
and  religion,  which  have  been  so  long  under 
the  heel  of  the  tyrant.  There  is  a  great  mix- 
ture of  races  and  of  faiths,  but,  after  all, 
Constantinople  or  any  other  Turkish  city  is 
no  more  cosmopolitan  than  New  York  or 
Chicago.  It  is  glorious  to  believe  that  in  the 
near  future  the  shadows  of  oppression,  war 
and  cruelty  will  have  rolled  away  and  songs 
of  freedom  and  peace  may  be  forever  sung 
by  happy  children  in  every  home.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  President  Wilson  will 
stand- for  this  entire  program.  America  can- 
not afford  to  give  so  much  of  her  life  and 
substance  for  the  war  and  then  fail  in  secur- 
ing freedom  and  protection  of  the  entire 
Near  East,  thus  preparing  that  portion  of 
the  world  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  durable 
peace. 

As  these  words  are  written  the  air  is  full 
of  good  news.  Bulgaria  has  surrendered. 
Turkey  wishes  to  do  so,  and  the  whole  Teu- 
tonic scheme  appears  to  be  shattered.  History 
is  being  made  faster  than  ever  before  and  to 
more  purpose. 
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HAMPTONS  STUDENT  SOLDIERS  MARCHING 


NEGRO  TRAINING  AND  RACIAL 

GOOD-WILL 

BY  JACKSON   DAVIS 

(General  Field  Agent  of  the  General  Education  Board) 


THE  nation  has  cause  to  remember  grate- 
fully the  half-century  of  honorable  serv- 
ice rendered  in  the  cause  of  Negro  education 
and  the  promotion  of  racial  good-will  in  the 
South  by  Hampton  Institute,  through  such 
educational  statesmen  as  Armstrong,  Frissell, 
and  Booker  Washington,  through  their 
worthy  successors,  and  through  the  great 
group  of  men  and  women  who  are  now  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  Negro  education  with  in- 
domitable good-will,  faith,  and  common 
sense. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hampton  In- 
stitute and  the  installation  of  the  new  Prin- 
cipal, Rev.  Dr.  James  Edgar  Gregg,  call 
public  attention  ^o  educational  activities 
which  have  helped  and  are  helping  to  solve 
some  difficult  problems  of  race  adjustment. 

Hampton  is  essentially  the  spiritual  prod- 
uct of  its  founder,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
and  its  builder,  Dr.  Hollis  B.  Frissell,  its 
only  principals  during  this  half-century.  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  brought  with  him  to  the  task 
of  establishing  an  industrial  school  his  mis- 
sionary experiences  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 


where  the  work  of  his  parents  had  been  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  Christian  civilization 
for  another  undeveloped  race.  He  knew  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Negro  and  he  had  faith 
in  him. 

Likewise  Armstrong  sympathized  with  the 
Southern  white  people  in  the  enormous  tasks 
confronting  them  in  reconstruction.  He 
wrote  in    1874:     '*I   cannot   understand   the 
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prevailing  view  of  the  war  among  even  pious 
and  intelligent  Americans — it  is  simply  bar- 
baric— to  whip  the  South  and  go  home  re- 
joicing, to  build  monuments  of  victory,  leav- 
ing one-third  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
depths  of  distress.  The  case  is  chiefly  moral 
and  the  duty  sits  very* lightly  on  the  general 
conscience."  His  point  of  view,  due  to  his 
birth  and  his  missionary  environments  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  kept  him  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  prejudices  of  both  North  and 
South.  He  saw  that  the  work  at  Hampton 
was  "a  part  of  the  war — on  a  higher  plane 
and  with  spiritual  weapons." 

Pioneer  Work  of  Armstrong  and  Frissell 

His  impetuous,  daring  personality  soon  at- 
tracted friends  to  his  enterprise,  large-minded 
men  of  the  North,  who,  like  himself,  felt  a 
responsibility  to,  complete  an  unfinished 
work,  while  the  South  was  yet  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  Negro  children. 
1  he  aim  was  to  train  farmers  and  skilled 
tradesmen  and  teachers ;  to  give  them  such  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  those  less  for- 
tunate of  their  race  that  they  would  go  back 
to  their  communities  as  teachers  and  leaders. 
It  was  to  build  a  new  civilization  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  order  of  slavery,  and  General 
Armstrong  proposed  to  make  use  of  all  the 
qualities  and  gifts  which  the  Negro  possessed, 
even  his  disadvantages,  in  leading  him  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  in  a  patient,  self- 
reliant  struggle. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  missionary  ac- 
tivity among  churches  and  philanthropic 
agencies  in  the  North,  and  Negro  schools 
were  established  under  their  support  and  di- 
rection in  nearly  every  important  center  of 
population.    Howard,  Fisk,  Morehouse,  Spel- 


man,  and  Atlanta  University 
— to  mention  only  a  few — 
all  were  established  about  the 
same  time,  all  important  in- 
stitutions, contributirrg  great 
good  to  the  Negro  race,  and 
indirectly  to  the  white. 

Hampton  was  dedicated 
not  alone  to  the  training  of 
men  and  women,  but  to  the 
bringing  together  of  North 
and  South,  black  and  white, 
upon  a  common  platform  for 
the  social  and  economic  re- 
construction of  the •  South. 
This  work,  which  was  begun 
under  General  Armstrong, 
became  the  great  work  of  his 
successor.  Dr.  Frissell,  whose  rare  wisdom, 
genial  personality,  and  spiritual  simplicity 
won  the  confidence  of  all  who  came  to  know 
him.  An  increasing  circle  of  friends,  edu- 
cators, statesmen,  captains  of  industry  and 
finance  sought  his  counsel,  and  came  under 
the  influence  of  his  spirit  to  share  his  vision 
and  lend  a  hand. 

Renascence  of  Education 

Closely  associated  with  him  in  this  work 
was  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  who  in  1894  be- 
came the  President  of  the  Hampton  Board  of 
Trustees.  They  brought  together  a  small 
group  of  friends  from  North  and  South  at 
Capon  Springs,  West  Virginia,  in  1898,  to 
discuss  informally  what  could  be  done  to  pro- 
mote public  education  in  the  South.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  conferences  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Southern  Education  Board, 
which  for  seventeen  years  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign for  education  in  the  Southern  States. 

Having  brought  the  right  people  together, 
Dr.  Frissell  and  Mr.  Ogden  assumed  a  mod- 
est role  in  the  work  which  followed.  The 
hour  was  ripe  and  this  timely  assistance  ha- 
stened a  constructive  program  of  public  edu- 
cation in  all  the  Southern  States.  The  prac- 
tical interest  shown  in  the  larger  problem  of 
universal  education  by  these  men  who  were  so 
closely  identified  with  Negro  education  had  a 
magnetic  effect  in  drawing  together  the  choice 
spirits  of  both  sections  and  races,  and  laid  the 
basis  of  sympathy  and  intelligent  interest 
which  soon  bore  fruit. 

Neiv  Rural  Civilization 

The  education  of  the  Negro  came  to  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  something  which  the 
South  begrudged  and  which  must  be  forced 
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THE  THREE  PRINCIPALS  OF  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 


Upon  an  unwilling  people,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  larger  human  problem  in  the  realization 
of  the  new  rural  civilization  which  the  en- 
lightened sentiment  of  the  South  was  work- 
ing to  attain.  The  well-rounded  type  of 
education  at  Hampton,  with  its  emphasis  on 
character  and  skilled  industry  and  its  bent 
towards  "  country  life,  at  once  impressed 
Southern  educators  as  the  type  that  promised 
the  largest  return  in  civic  welfare  and  in 
which  it  seemed  possible  to  enlist  the  support 
of  tax-payers. 

President  Alderman  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  said  of  Dr.  Frissell's  efforts:  "No 
man  in  American  public  life  has  done  more 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  to  bind  the  sec- 
tions together,  to  unify  the  nation,  to  build 
up  a  finer  and  freerer  civilization  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  order,  than  this  unobtrusive  mis- 
sionary to  a  backward  race." 

The  devoted  services  of  Mr.  Ogden  will 
be  commemorated  by  the  beautiful  audito- 
rium which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  school 
grounds  at  Hampton  and  which  will  be  ap- 
propriately dedicated  at  the  anniversary  exer- 
€ises.  At  the  memorial  service  held  in  Rich- 
mond in  November,  1915,  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell 
said  of  him:  "What  war  and  politics  failed 
to  do  constructively  for  the  South,  love,  sym- 
pathy, cooperation,  and  business  ability,  ap- 
plied to  economic  and  social  problems,  helped 
wonderfully  to  accomplish.  Robert  Curtis 
Ogden  capitalized  the  faith  and  initiative  of 
the  Southern  people." 


Hampton  s  Gifts  to  Tuskegee 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  Hampton  would 
have  been  worth  while  if  it  had  done  nothing 
more  than  train  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
send  him  to  Alabama  to  found  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute and  become  the  acknowledged  leader 
and  interpreter  of  10,000,000  Negroes  in 
their  upward  struggle.  The  story  of  his 
journey  from  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia 
to  Hampton,  walking  much  of  the  way,  pass- 
ing his  entrance  examination  by  sweeping  a 
room,  and  his  brilliant  career  of  service  to  the 
entire  nation,  as  told  in  his  "Up  from  Slav- 
ery," is  a  priceless  heritage  of  his  race.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Moton,  his  able  successor,  was  like- 
wise trained  at  Hampton,  and  as  Command- 
ant there  "The  Major"  handled  all  the  deli- 
cate questions  of  race  relations.  Dr.  Frissell 
said  of  Moton:  "He  has  helped  me  to  under- 
stand his  people."  In  his  larger  task  he  is 
helping  Negroes  and  white  people  to  under- 
stand and  believe  in  each  other.  There  is 
a  sort  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  relations 
of  Armstrong  and  Washington  and  Frissell 
and  Moton. 

Educational  Needs   of   12,000,000 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  there  is  available  a  complete  study  of 
Negro  education  in  a  large  report  of  two 
volumes,  issued  in  1917  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Fducation  and  prepared  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Jesse  Jones.  This  report  is  a  valu- 
able survey  of  the  whole  field,  both  of  public 
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position  of  all  forces  North 
and  South  to  work  together. 
One  already  sees  a  decided 
tendency  of  small,  struggling 
church  schools,  supported  by 
colored  people,  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  public  school 
instead  of  duplicating  its 
work.  The  church  and  mis- 
sion boards  are  making  new 
efforts  to  establish  helpful 
relations  with  the  States  and 
localities  of  their  schools,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  pre- 
paring teachers  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  demands 
from  the  public  schools. 
School  officials  are  realizing 
this  and  are  lending  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement. 
DR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  MAJOR  R.  R.  MOTON  otates  are  givmg  mcreased 

TWO  GREAT  LEADERS  OF  THEIR   RACE— BOTH   PRINCIPALS   OF   TUSKEGEE      attention       tO       their       NegrO 

normal  schools.  Noteworthy 
schools  and  of  the  private  and  denominational  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Negro 
schools,  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  all  normal  schools  of  Louisiana,  Tennessee, 
private  foundations.  In  this  fifty-year  pe-  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Georgia  has 
riod  one  finds  many  substantial  beginnings  in  just  established  such  a  school  at  Albany.  One 
colleges  and  institutions  of  higher  learning,  hundred  white  citizens  of  Winston-Salem, 
the  establishment  by  the  States  of  normal  N.  C,  contributed  $10,000  to  the  Slater 
and  agricultural  schools,  and  the  public-  Normal  School,  located  in  that  city,  in  a 
school  system,  which  is  giving  evidence  of  recent  campaign  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
hopeful  progress.  Illiteracy  has  been  re-  building,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  tangible 
duced  to  30  per  cent.     The  crying  needs  are:      expression  of  the  genuine  efforts  of  Southern 

white    people    in    the    movement    for    better 


Greatly  increased  financial  support 
from  public  funds  and  the  extension  of 
industrial  training  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  people  73  per  cent,  rural. 

Greatly    increased    provision    for    the 
training   of   teachers.       The   public   ele- 
mentary   schools    alone    require    about 
30,000    teachers,    and    the 
vast  majority  of  this  num- 
ber   have    had    almost    no 
training. 

The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  system 
of  secondary  schools,  sup- 
ported by  public  funds. 

The  development  and 
strengthening  of  a  limited 
number  of  higher  institu- 
tions   in    strategic    centers. 


Fortunately,  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  each  of  the 
directions  indicated,  and 
there  is  more  and  more  a  dis- 


Negro  schools.  Much  of  this  cooperative 
work  has  been  quietly  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged by  private  educational  foundations — the 
Jeanes  and  Slater  funds,  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 
What  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  are  doing 
on    a    large   scale,    and    what    Calhoun    and 
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Penn,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  schools  not  so  well 
known  are  doing  on  a  more 
modest  scale,  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value  as  a  demonstration 
in  holding  up  to  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  their  simple 
country  life  attainable  stand- 
ards in  a  better  civilization. 
It  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  such  training  pays,  but 
the  task  of  Southern  school 
men  is  to  get  this  work 
known  in  their  counties  with 
a  sentiment  to  support  it,  so 
that  its  benefits  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  public  schools. 
At  this  point  private  foundations  are  gener- 
ously lending  a  hand. 

Jeanes  Fund   Work 


HAMPTON  GIRLS  IN  RED  CROSS  WORK 


In  Caroline  County,  Virginia,  an  old  col- 
ored man,  speaking  to  a  party  of  visitors,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  the   State,    at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  school,  said,  "When  the 
The  Negro  Rural  School  Fund,  established      superintendent  told  us  we  could  build  this 


in  1907  by  Miss  Anna  T.  Jeanes,  after  con- 
ferences with  Dr.  Frissell  and  Dr.  Washing- 
tori,  is  doing  much  to  stimulate  progress  un- 
der the  wise  administration  of  Dr.  James  H. 
Dillard.  The  income  from  the  Fund  has 
been  used  to  assist  counties  in  employing  su- 
pervising industrial  teachers  who  visit  the 
small  country  schools,  introduce  practical 
foi^ms  of  industrial  work,  tying  up  the 
school  with  the  home,  and  lead  the  people  to 
organize  themselves  to  secure  better  schopls, 
longer  terms,  better  health  conditions,  and 
various  community  improvements.  Learning 
to  work  together  in  neighborhood  affairs  is  an 
education  in  itself. 


CLASS  IN  AUTO  MECHANICS.  NATIONAL  ARMY  TRAINING  BRANCH  AT 
TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE 


school  just  like  the  white  folks  had  built 
theirs  we  didn't  believe  we  could  do  it,  but 
now  we  believe  that  we  colored  folks  can  do 
any  good  thing  that  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  do.'*  That  discovery  has  brought  ten  new 
colored  schools,  longer  terms  by  two  months, 
and  a  better  corps  of  teachers  in  this  county. 
Work  of  this  sort  quietly  going  on  in  about 
300  counties  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
the  Jeanes  teachers  are  at  work,  is  doing  as 
much  as  any  one  thing  to  promote  better 
relations  between  the  races. 

More  Effective    Team    Work 

Another  forward  step  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  State  Agents 
for  Negro  Rural  Schools  in 
practically  all  the  Southern 
States.  This  was  first  under- 
taken in  Virginia  in  1910, 
after  careful  planning  by  Dr, 
Frissell  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Eggleston.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  its  extension  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the 
General  Education  Board, 
which  has  since  that  time 
provided  the  necessary  finan- 
cial aid  for  this  work  in 
nearly  all  the  Southern 
States.  These  agents  are 
trained  and  experienced 
white  men,  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent,   working   under  his 
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TUSKEGEE   CLASS     IN  BASKETRY 

direction  and  appointment,  in  stimulating 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  colored 
rural  schools  among  the  county  superintend- 
ents, school  boards,  and  local  organizations 
of  colored  people. 

Home   Makers    Get    Results 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mak- 
ers' Clubs  nearly  all  of  the  Jeanes  teachers 
are  now  employed  during  the  summer  months 
to  organize  canning  and  garden  clubs  among 
the  larger  school  girls  and  their  mothers  at 
their  homes.  During  the  summer  of  1917, 
for  example,  Home  Makers'  Clubs  were  or- 
ganized in  229  counties  in  nine  States.  There 
were  over  5000  clubs  with  76,219  members; 
44,543  canning  demonstrations  were  given, 
and  18,075  visits  to  homes  were  made  by  the 
agents;  2,774,777  quarts  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  put  up  by  mem- 
bers. These  clubs  were  a 
valuable  means  of  helping 
the  colored  people  do  their 
part  in  the  nation's  program 
of  food  conservation.  Ap- 
propriations from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  for 
support  were  more  than 
d(jubled  by  the  local  con- 
tributions that  were  received. 


Training  Better   Teachers 

One  of  the  most  hopeful 
movements  in  Negro  educa- 
tion is  the  development  of 
the  county  training  schools. 
These  are  public  schools  do- 
ing rvvo  or  three  years  of 
high  school  work  with  prac- 
tical courses  in  the  industries 


of  country  life  and  a  simple 
course  in  teacher  training  in 
the  last  year.  They  are  lo- 
cated in  the  country  or  in  a 
village,  in  a  center  of  Negro 
population,  and  are  open  to 
the  Negro  children  of  the 
entire  county.  The  Slater 
Fund  has  fostered  this  move- 
ment, giving  aid  for  salaries 
on  condition  that  the  coun- 
ties provide  the  buildings  and 
the  necessary  funds  for  sup- 
port. From  a  beginning  of 
four  schools  in  1912,  the 
number  has  increased  to 
seventy-five,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  the 
number  will  be  rapidly  increased  in  the 
near  future. 

Many  county  superintendents,  seeing  that 
the  majority  of  their  colored  teachers  have 
had  no  training  beyond  what  they  were  able 
to  secure  in  the  schools  of  their  own  county, 
have  been  led  to  establish  a  County  Training 
School  in  the  hope  of  gradually  improving 
these  conditions.  Already  there  were  958 
children  receiving  high-school  training  last 
year  in  these  schools.  This  is  a  simple  but  a 
promising  beginning  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  elementary  schools  of  the  country 
and  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
higher  training  of  Negro  youth.  The  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  has  assisted  in  provid- 
ing equipment  and  in  building  teachers* 
homes  at  a  number  of  these  schools.  Recently 
many  of  them  have  been  able  to  qualify  for 
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Federal  aid  in  teaching  agriculture  and  do- 
mestic science  under  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

The  People  at   Work 

The  State  Agents  for  Negro  Rural  Schools 
are  spending  much  of  their  time  in  helping 
to  establish  and  develop  the  County  Train- 
ing Schools.  Back  of  every  new  school  there 
is  a  fine  story  of  neighborhood  effort.  For 
example,  in  Fayette  County,  Tennessee,  the 
people  agreed  to  consolidate  three  small 
schools  and  establish  a  training  school.  Every 
lodge  and  organization  of  Negroes  in  the 
county  became  interested  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  1200  men  came  forward  with 
a  gift  of  $1  each  to  start  a  fund  for  the  new 
building.  Altogether  they  have  given  in 
money,  labor,  and  material,  $3500  towards  a 
building  which  cost  $7000.  A  teachers' 
home,  has  been  built  on  land  adjoining  the 
school  grounds  and  children  may  be  seen 
walking  and  driving  to  this  school  from  dis- 
tances as  great  as  seven  and  eight  miles. 

In  Morehouse  Parish,  Louisiana,  the  prin- 
cipal was  a  real  diplomat.  He  got  the 
Methodists  organized  as  Willing  Workers 
and  the  Baptists  as  Busy  Bees.  In  this 
friendly  rivalry  the  colored  people  raised 
money  enough  to  buy  a  tract  of  land,  and 
give  $750  in  cash  toward  the  building.  This, 
with  the  help  from  the  Slater  Fund  and  the 
parish  school  board,  provided  a  building  fund 
of  $2800.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
then  called  the  people  together  and  they  de- 
cided that  they  would  wait  to  begin  work  on 
the  school  until  the  last  of  July,  when  crops 
would  be  "laid  by"  and  the  people  could  give 
their  labor.  They  responded  nobly,  hauling 
finished  lumber  in  wagons  thirty-two  miles. 
So  carefully  had  they  figured  on  every  item 
of  expense  that  when  tlie  building  was  finally 
completed  according  to  their  plans  they  had 
$2.60  left  in  the  treasury. 

The  Conecuh  County  Training  School  at 
Evergreen,  Alabama,  has  recently  been  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
Hampton's  late  principal.  A  white  citizen 
of  Evergreen  gave  the  land  on  which  this 
building  is  located  and  white  friends  in  the 
town  contributed  $200. 

Teaching  Teachers  in  Service 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  establishment 
of  the  training  schools  has  not  been  getting 
land  and  buildings,  but  capable  teachers.  To 
assist  in  training  the  teachers  already  in  serv- 
ice the  General  Education  Board  has  for  the 


past  four  years  defrayed  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  a  group  of  teachers  selected  from 
these  schools  in  attending  the  Hampton 
Summer  School.  At  Hampton  the  different 
groups  of  teachers  were  given  just  the  equip- 
ment they  would  have  in  their  own  schools, 
and  they  proceeded  to  work  out  a  program 
for  the  coming  year.  A  group  of  men  would 
be  busy  making  wheelbarrows,  and  learning 
to  repair  shoes  and  harness,  to  mix  concrete 
and  paint,  and  to  use  ordinary  carpenters' 
tools.  A  group  of  women  would  be  busy 
with  cooking,  canning,  preserving,  laundry 
work,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  day  they  would  be  in  the 
various  academic  classes  in  school  manage- 
ment, English,  community  civics,  hygiene, 
geography,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  At  other 
times  they  would  hold  frequent  conferences 
with  one  another,  talking  over  their  problems 
and  their  plans,  and  they  went  back  to  work 
with  renewed  courage  and  zeal. 

Rosenwald   Schools 

The  building  of  rural  schoolhouses  for 
Negroes  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  a  trustee  of  Tuskegee 
and  a  devoted  friend  of  the  colored  people. 
He  first  offered  to  aid  a  few  communities  in 
Alabama,  giving  about  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  a  building,  provided  the  colored  people 
and  the  local  school  board  would  give  the 
other  two-thirds.  The  results  were  so  en- 
couraging that  Mr.  Rosenwald  extended  this 
offer  through  Tuskegee  Institute  to  other 
Southern  States,  and  up  to  March  1,  1918, 
328  new  schools  had  been  built  at  a  total  cost 
of  $392,000.  Of  this  amount,  Mr.  Rosen- 
wald gave  $96,000  and  the  colored  people 
$169,000,  local  white  people  $36,000,  and 
the  school  boards  the  remainder.  A  still 
more  extensive  campaign  of  building  has 
been  temporarily  halted  because  of  war  condi- 
tions. The  building  of  these  schools  made 
it  especially  desirable  that  they  should  be 
manned  with  good  teachers,  and  the  General 
Education  Board  offered  during  the  past 
summer  to  defray  the  railroad  fares  of 
teachers  from  these  schools  in  attending  Tus- 
kegee Summer  School.  More  than  200  of 
them  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity, 
and  were  given  a  course  of  six  weeks,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  them  as  rural  teachers 
and  leaders. 

Bridging  the  Chasm 

The  president  of  a  Southern  university  re- 
marked  fifteen  years  ago  that   he   could   sec 
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little  hope  for  better  relations  as  education 
became  more  general  for  the  Negro.  He 
said  that  between  the  whites  and  blacks  on 
plantation  life  there  were  pleasant  and  kindly 
relations,  but  that  between  the  young  edu- 
cated white  man  and  the  young  educated 
Negro  there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  He 
spoke  with  sincerity,  for  the  best  classes  of 
the  two  races  had  been  drifting  apart.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with 
characteristic  foresight,  took  up  this  situation 
in  1910,  and  under  the  leadership  of  its 
Southern  Student  Secretary,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Weatherford,  a  native  of  Texas  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Vanderbilt  University,  a  movement 
was  initiated  to  enlist  the  college  students  of 
the  South  in  a  serious,  sympathetic  study  of 
Negro  life  in  their  midst  as  a  part  of  their 
program  of  religious  work.  The  response  as- 
tonished the  leaders  in  its  popularity  and 
earnestness.  Since  that  time  more  than 
20,000  students  have  been  enrolled  in  these 
classes,  with  consequent  results  upon  public 
sentiment  of  fairness  and  openness  of  mind. 
For  example,  the  students  from  Auburn  made 
trips  to  Tuskegee,  and  from  William  and 
Mary  College  to  Hampton.  They  saw  a 
new  type  of  Negro  and  a  new  type  of  educa- 
tion, and  acquired  faith  in  the  possibilities 
and  character  of  both.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  see  a  young  educated  white  man  and  a 
young  educated  Negro  consulting  and  work- 
ing together  for  some  local   improvement. 

Facts  the  Guide  to  Action 

The  University  Commission  on  Southern 
Race  Questions,  which  was  organized  in  1912 
by  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  Vv^ith  representa- 
tives of  eleven  State  universities,  proceeded 
to  make  inquiry  and  study  and  to  foster  such 
studies  in  their  respective  States.  The  min- 
utes of  the  eight  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  recently  been  published,  with  re- 
ports of  the  committees  on  the  civic  status 
and  the  economic  condition  of  the  Negro. 
1  his  Commission,  by  its  high  personnel  and 
its  ringing  appeals  in  three  open  letters  to  the 
college  men  of  the  South  on  mob  violence, 
education,  and  migration,  has  set  many  new 
minds  to  work,  l^he  center  of  gravity  of 
the  Negro  question  may  be  said  to  have 
shifted  from  the  political  arena  to  the  col- 
leges. 

Another  important  force  is  the  Southern 
Sociological  Congress,  which  maintains  a  de- 
partment of  race  relations.  It  is  an  open 
forum  where  white  and  colored  people  speak 
out  frankly  to  each  other,  in  the  words  of  the 


chairman,  "with  a  maximum  of  light  and  a 
minimum  of  heat." 

Problem  Still  Cofnplex 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  task  of  pro- 
moting Negro  education  and  racial  good  will 
is  completed  or  even  about  to  be  completed. 
The  needs  are  so  great  and  varied  and  the  ex- 
tent of  country  so  vast  that  what  has  been 
done  is,  after  all,  only  a  beginning,  a  clearing 
of  the  way  for  reaching  back  to  the  remote 
country  neighborhoods  where  most  of  the 
colored  people  are  found,  with  all  the  helpful 
agencies  of  education.  How  soon  the  South- 
ern States  can  meet  the  unparalleled  demands 
of  public  education  for  Negroes  in  the  face 
of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  white 
schools  in  spite  of  the  great  progress  of  re- 
cent years,  is  yet  an  unanswered  question. 

The  admirable  conduct  of  the  Negro  in 
the  Great  War,  his  patriotism  and  readiness 
to  answer  every  call  of  the  Government,  com- 
mands the  respect  of  all  people.  The  strong 
competition  of  the  North  for  his-  labor  is  a 
new  factor  entering  into  the  Southern  eco- 
nomic situation  just  at  a  time  when  Southern 
agriculture,  reaping  the  good  seed  sown  by 
Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the  demonstration 
work,  has  under  pressure  of  war  conditions, 
become  suddenly  diversified  and  more  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  The  small  farmer 
and  the  tenant  have  perhaps  the  best  chance 
of  their  lives  to  get  ahead  and  to  acquire  land. 

Good  Sense  Prevails 

Under  all  these  new  conditions  restlessness 
is  apparent  and  perhaps  this  impatience  will 
have  some  unlovely  manifestations,  yet  on  the< 
whole  the  great  majority  of  white  and  col- 
ored people  are  showing  good  sense  and  good 
humor.  The  colored  people  are  expecting 
needed  civic  reforms,  a  larger  share  in  the 
public  school  funds,  and  a  larger  share  in 
the  civic  life  of  their  communities.  What- 
ever the  developments  of  the  future  may  be, 
there  are  at  least  three  very  hopeful  things 
in  the  present  situation: 

First,  the  spirit  of  self-help  which  the  col- 
ored people  are  showing; 

Second,  the  eflorts  of  Southern  leaders  to 
pitch  the  whole  discussion  of  the  question  on 
a  higher  plane  and  to  apply  the  economic  and 
educational  remedies  which  a  thorough  study 
of  the  situation  shows  to  be  needed ; 

Third,  the  happy  form  of  cooperation 
which  the  various  agencies  at  work  in  this 
field  are  assuming. 


MANAGING  KALAMAZOO 

BY  HARRY  H.  FREEMAN 


[This  brief  statement,  outlining  some  of  the  problems  and  plans  of  a  City  Manager  just  taking 
up  his  work,  has  been  prepared  at  our  request.  Only  three  years  ago  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  student 
at  the  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New 
York.     Last  July  he  was  chosen   as  first   City   Manager  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Editor,] 


GEORGE  FITCH  once  said,  "Every- 
body is  familiar  with  Kalamazoo,  but 
few  know  whether  it  is  an  institution  or  is 
played  like  a  piccolo."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Kalamazoo  is  a  remarkably  clean  city  of  ap- 
proximately 50,000  people. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  deliberation,  the 
citizens  of  Kalamazoo  went  to  the  polls  on 
Feb.  4th  of  this  year,  and  adopted  by  a  three- 
to-one  vote  the  most  modern  city  charter  in 
America.  The  new  document  provided  for 
a  policy-determining  body  (called  the  City 
Commission)  of  seven  members,  to  be  elect- 
ed under  the  Hare  System  of  Proportional 
Representation ;  a  City  Manager  with  broad 
powers  to  administer  business  affairs ;  and 
a  machinery  of  government  as  simple,  direct, 
and  free  from  politics  and  red  tape  as  hu- 
mans could  make  it. 

The  City  Commission  was  elected  on 
April  1,  and  the  result  was  a  group  of  men 
exceptionally  keen,  progressive,  and  able. 
After  four  months  under  a  temporary  Man- 
ager, the  writer  was  selected  for  the  post 
during  the  latter  part  of  July. 

As  City  Manager  of  Kalamazoo,  my  prob- 
lems are  those  of  a  hundred  other  Managers 
throughout  the  country — constant  thought 
and  attention  to  sewers,  pavements,  and 
lights ;  constant  alertness  in  the  spending  of 
funds,  in  order  to  save  and  obtain  greatest 
value;  constant  scrutiny  of  the  host  of  little 
problems  in   the  conduct  of  public  business. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  American 
cities  under  the  City  Manager  plan  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  muni- 
cipal government  can  be  Conducted  with  the 
same  efficiency,  economy,  and  dispatch  that 
is  characteristic  of  private  enterprise.  By 
eliminating  red  tape,  waste  effort,  and  es- 
tablishing proper  organization,  centralized 
purchasing,  etc.,  these  cities  sliow  a  big  saving 
of  money  and  decided  increase  in  service. 

I  hope  to  do  likewise  in  Kalamazoo,  but 
I  confess  to  greater  interest  in  another  side 
of  this  subject,  that  of  "selling"  efficient  gov- 
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ernment  to  the  people,  I  am  anxious  that 
worth-while  achievements  shall  be  as  well 
known  outside  our  City  Hall  as  they  are  in- 
side; and  to  make  this  possible  a  definite 
program  of  publicity  through  the  press, 
schools,  church  and  fraternal  forums,  and 
the  like,  is  being  carefully  worked  out. 

The  city,  of  course,  is  committed  to  a 
policy  which  limits  during  the  war  the  use 
of  money,  labor,  and  materials  to  only  such 
work  as  is  essential.  We  must  all  recognize 
that  when  the  day  of  peace  comes,  the  recon- 
struction period  will  be  marked  by  the  great- 
est material  progress  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Consequently 
my  interest  in  City  Planning  is  receiving  an 
impetus,  for  now  is  the  time  to  have  prepared 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future. 

The  war  has  served  to  remove  our 
thoughts,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the  ma- 
terial side  of  government.  In  so  doing,  does 
it  not  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  re- 
search and  experiment  upon  a  side  which 
heretofore  has  been  sadly  neglected — the 
social  side?  How  long  will  it  be  before  some 
city  assumes  direct  responsibility  for  a  sen- 
sible distribution  of  its  milk  supply,  or  for 
the  purveying  of  foods?  Have  we  ever  had 
sufficient  trial  to  determine  the  advisability 
of  municipal  control  over  the  necessities  of 
life?  In  drafting  the  new  charter  for  Kala- 
mazoo, the  commission  prepared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare,  which  would  have 
power  to  go  into  these  questions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  Kala- 
mazoo as  yet  has  had  too  brief  an  experience 
with  City  Manager  government  to  catch  the 
vision  of  what  it  means.  To  the  business 
man,  prompt  action  and  efficient  methods  in 
the  conduct  of  the  city's  affairs  will  be 
quickly  recognized  and  undoubtedly  appre- 
ciated. To  the  masses,  it  will  be  popular, 
and  therefore  enduring,  only  if  its  cold- 
blooded efficiency  can  be  transLited  into  un- 
derstandable language. 
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"WHAT  IS  THE  GERMAN  NATION 

DYING  FOR?" 


A  SUM  MING  up  of  all  the  monstrous 
ambitions,  the  insane  dreams  of  con- 
quest, the  unheard-of  greed  for  which  Ger- 
many has  been  sacrificing  her  young  man- 
hood, is  found  in  a  vigorous  indictment  of 
military  Germany,  by  a  German,  Karl  Lud- 
wig  Krause/  As  early  as  1916,  he  saw  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict,  saw  that  the  Ger- 
mans lost  once  for  all  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  and  that  civilization  would  never 
permit  the  realization  of  Germany's  war  aims, 
nor — for  long — the  hold  of  kaiserism  upon 
any  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  a  manifesto  dated  Geneva,  June  28, 
1918,  which  appeared  in  the  Freie  Zeitung 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  signed  by  him  in  be- 
half of  the  democratic  elements  in  Germany, 
he  says  that  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
war  rests  upon  the  autocratic  and  military 
rulers  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  that  the 
way  to  peace  can  only  be  paved  by  a  complete 
mih'tary  defeat  of  Germany. 

Certain  quotations  from  this  book  reveal 
better  than  any  comment,  the  nature  of  its 
content: 

Caesar-madness  it  was,  coupled  with  sinister 
blood-thirstiness  and  the  persecution  mania  of 
Prussian  militarism,  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
convert  Europe  into  a  charnel  house  when  it 
deemed  the  time   ripe   for   its  plans. 

We  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  brutal 
ideas  of  Prussian  militarism  that  we  look  upon 
all  noble,  humane  feeling  as  ridiculous,  con- 
temptible weakness. 

It  is  from  war  alone  that  the  Junkers  derive 
advantage.  It  is  only  in  war  time  that  they  really 
prosper.  And  that  is  why  we  have  war.  .  .  . 
Intimately  connected  with  the  Caesar  power 
(kaiserism)  are  the  Junkers.  They  are  the  real 
props  to  the  throne,  and  their  interests  are  iden- 
tical with  the  interests  of  the  Prussian  monarch. 
.  .  .  The  last  Hohenzollern,  the  last  representative 
of  a  decayed  monarchy  is  fighting  for  his  exist- 

^What    Is   the    German    Nation    Dying    For?      By    Karl 
Lydwig   Krause.      (Translated   by   Adele    Szold    Seltzer.) 
Boni  &   Liveright.      303    pp.      $1.50. 
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ence  and  along  with  him  the  Junkers,  whose  life 
and  death  are  linked  with  his.  He  is  sacrificing 
the  whole  German  nation  to  his  existence.  Walls 
of  corpses,  streams  of  blood,  oceans  of  tears  are 
to  save  him  from  the  ideas  of  a  new  time  that 
laugh  at  the  arrogant  assumption  of  such  autoc- 
racy. He  and  his  Junkers  wanted  to  see  the 
whole  of  Europe  at  their  feet  forever. 

To  obtain  peace  the  German  people  will  have 
to  throw  nationalism  overboard  and  along  with 
those  from  whom  it  receives  orders,  and  along 
with  it  all  the  medieval  rubbish  of  dynasties  and 
rulers  and  everything  connected   with  them. 

The  Reichstag  stuffs  its  ears  and  reduces  the 
tiny  minority   (Social  Democrats)    to  silence.  ■ 

Our   government    is   in    such    a    state   of   alarnt>,i 
that  it  has  its  infallibility  proclaimed   every  day 
in  every  variety  of  pitch  and   tone. 

The  Pan-Germans:  Valiant  Teutonic  heroes  of 
the  beer  table,  simpletons  partly  and  partly  crimi- 
nals. .  .  .  These  Pan-German  criminals,  these 
Herr  school  teachers  and  Herr  professors,  and 
Herr  clerks  and  Herr  butchers  and  bakers,  bear 
their  full  measure  of  the  guilt  for  the  blood  new 
being  shed  throughout  the  world. 

Militarism  by  its  strong-handed  methods  forces 
upon  the  German  people  the  ridiculous  rule  of 
twenty-two  idlers,  with  their  princes  and  prin- 
cesses and  everything  else  thereunto  appertaining. 

We  have  come  to  perceive  that  the  average 
German  professor's  intelligence  has  been  vastly 
overestimated.  His  "excited  enlightening"  of  neu- 
trals proves  that  it  has.  An  ass  is  an  ass  even 
when   excited. 

He  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  exposition  of 
Germany's  "Bluffs,"  which  he  says  are:  **The 
U-Boat  Warfare,"  "Prussia's  Wealth," 
"Prussian  Organization,"  "The  Universi- 
ties," and  "Blui^  No.  Five:  Peace." 

It  is  not  the  English  Government  that  wants  to 
rob  the  German  people  of  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  them  and  reduce  them  to  slavery.  It  is  the 
German  Government.  .  .  .  When  will  Michel 
wake  up  ? 

A  nation  politically  more  backward  than  China 
terrorizes  the  world  through  the  constant  holding 
up  of  a  threat.  This  condition  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  last  any  longer. 

The  thing  that  will  collapse  in  Germany,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  whole  Prussian  system,  the  sys- 
tem that  has  plunged  the  world  in  disaster. 


LEADING   ARTICLES    OF    THE    MONTH 
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French  Official  Picture 

GENERAL  GOURAUD  (WHO  HAS  LOST  AN  ARM   IN  WAR)  REVIEWING   A  FRENCH  CAVALRY  DIVISION 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  CAVALRY  IN  THE 

GREAT  WAR 


IN  the  present  war,  in  which  infantry  has 
been  as  important  as  in  previous  conflicts 
and  artillery  much  more  so,  cavalry  seems 
to  have  played  a  relatively  small  part.  This 
is  obviously  due  not  only  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  trench  warfare,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  of  reconnaissance,  tradition- 
ally a  function  of  cavalry,  has  been  largely 
taken  over  by  aircraft.  Just  where  does 
cavalry  stand  in  modern  war  ?  This  question 
has  been  the  subject  of  sharply  divergent 
opinions,  even  among  military  experts.  The 
International  Military  Digest  recently  pub- 
lished an  abstract  from  a  Spanish  service 
journal  of  an  interesting  comparison  between 
cavalry  and  aircraft.  Here  it  is  pointed  out 
that 

Cavalry  is  favored  in  that  before  the  shock  of 
meeting  takes  place  the  diversity  of  the  terrain 
offers  opportunities  for  ambuscades,  strategems, 
envelopments,  etc.  Generally  these  opportunities 
are  denied  to  aircraft.  In  the  case  of  discovery 
and  pursuit  by  the  enemy  after  the  completion  of 
a  reconnaissance,  the  aviator  has  no  hope  other 
than  in  the  speed  of  his  motor.  If  his  motor  is 
better  than  those  of  his  pursuers,  escape  is  prob- 
able; otherwise,  there  being  no  place  to  hide,  cap- 
ture or  death  is  certain.  A  detachment  of  cavalry 
discovered  and  pursued  may  not  only  depend  for 
safety  upon  the  speed  of  the  horses,  but  may 
adopt  various  measures  to  confuse,  delay  and 
punish  the  pursuers — use  of  the  ground  being 
limited  only  by  the  astuteness  of  the  commander. 
One  lucky  shot  may  destroy  an  airplane,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  every  member  of  a  prop- 
erly conducted  cavalry  patrol  could  be  killed  or 
captured. 


The  German  army  has  not  lost  its  faith 
in  cavalry.  An  article  in  the  lournal  of  the 
U.  S.  Cavalry  Association  recently  stated 
that  the  number  of  squadrons  in  the  German 
service  had  been  increased  since  the  mobiliza- 
tion in  1914,  though  some  of  the  squadrons 
had  been  dismounted  temporarily  and  used 
as  infantry. 

In  contrast  to  this  policy  is  the  fact,  de- 
plored by  Lieutenant-Colonel  *'X"  in  a  cur- 
rent number  of  Le  Correspondant  (Paris), 
that  France  has  reduced  her  cavalry  by  four 
divisions.  The  same  writer  cites  some  feats 
of  French  cavalry  during  the  present  year 
which  demonstrates  the  immense  value  of  this 
arm  of  the  service  for  purposes  of  defense. 
The  first  was  in  connection  with  the  German 
drive  of  last  March.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
cavalry  that  checked  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
enemy  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise  and  gave 
the  infantry  time  to  close  the  breach  in  the 
British  front.  Again,  in  May,  when  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  enabled  the 
Germans  to  cross  the  Aisne  and  threaten 
Paris,  it  was  the  cavalry  who,  by  their  prompt 
arrival,  saved  the  situation.  An  especially 
brilliant  movement  was  effected  in  April, 
when  the  enemy  took  the  offensive  in  Flan- 
ders and  threatened  to  break  through  the 
British  front  toward  Dunkirk  and  Calais. 
The  German  advance  on  Amiens  had  de- 
prived the  Allies  of  the  use  of  the  Paris- 
Amfens-Calais  railway,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  despatch  infantry  re-enforcements 
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promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  British.  A  corps 
of  French  cavalry,  which  had  been  reorganiz- 
ing in  Normandy,  was  rushed  to  the  scene, 
covering  more  than  100  miles  in  two  days. 
After  this  remarkable  ride  the  troopers,  with- 
out resting,  dismounted  and  went  into  action, 
and  consolidated  the  front  at  Locre  so  ef- 
fectually that  no  attack  could  dislodge  them. 
As  to  the  offensive  powers  of  cavalry,  the 
writer  savs: 


Cavalry  is  a  rapid  and  tenacious  infantry, 
skilful  in  maneuverings ;  but  it  can  take  greater 
risks  than  ordinary  infantry  because  it  has  at  its 


command  two  forces  of  the  first  Importance  in 
warfare — speed  and  surprise.  When  the  time 
comes  for  us  to  realize,  ourselves,  an  "offensive 
of  rupture,"  our  cavalry  will  be  the  arm  with 
which  we  shall  complete  our  work — the  arm  of 
pursuit,  which  will  take  prisoners  by  the  thou- 
sands, penetrate  the  organizations  of  the  enemy's 
rear  before  they  are  regularly  occupied,  meet  the 
enemy's  reserves  and  keep  them  in  check  near 
their  points  of  detrainment,  in  order  to  give  our" 
command  facilities  for  strategic  maneuvers  while 
depriving  the  enemy  of  the  same.  With  the  aid 
of  its  machine-guns  and  automobile  guns,  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  tanks,  it  will  continue,  with- 
out halt,  the  progress  achieved  by  the  infantry 
and  will  thus  give  us  the  decisive  result  which 
inevitably  eludes  the  slower  arms  of  the  service. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  FRANCE 


ONE  of  the  inspiring  perspectives  opened 
to  the  eyes  of  America  by  the  events 
of  the  war  is  the  part  that  the  women  of 
France  have  borne  in  the  conflict.  We  have 
not  been  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  homes 
of  France  to  properly  value  French  feminin- 
ity previous  to  the  war.  The  position  of 
women  in  France  has  ever  been  more  power- 
ful than  a  foreigner  might  judge  it  to  be.  The 
whole  fabric  of  French  society  is  built  upon 
the  cornerstone  of  woman's  influence,  as 
mother,  wife,  daughter,  sister,  friend,  and  the 
influence  of  women's  minds  has  always  been 
apparent  in  the  affairs  of  government.  Quiet- 
ly and  subtly,  the  French  woman,  with  her 
delicate  touch  and  sure  taste,  molded  and 
shaped  the  current  of  French  life.  No  other 
country  has  so  thoroughly  acknowledged  its 
debt  to  femininity ;  no  other  country  has  so 
apotheosized  motherhood,  and  in  no  other 
land  has  the  foyer  hearthstone  meant  as  much 
Dr.  Lyman  Powell,  who  came  to  know  the 
French  home  and  the  Frenchwomen  better 
than  most  foreigners  ever  do,  writes  in  "The 
French  Women"  an  article  published  in  the 
Designer,  for  November,  of  the  character  and 
accomplishments  of  the  French  wife  and 
mother: 

Character  Is  never  improvised.  What  the 
Frenchwoman  now  seems  to  us  to  be,  she  long 
has  been.  The  war  has  merely  emphasized  and 
advertised  her  goodness  and  her  saneness,  her 
patience  and  her  poise,  her  chic  and  her  charm. 

Frenchwomen  have  as  much  heart  as  head  and 
they  arc  not  ashamed  to  give  one  as  high  place  as 
the  other.  In  fact,  the  Frenchwoman  falls  below 
the  normal  who  loses  her  head  because  she  gives 
her  heart  away  or  who  brings  to  marriage 
nothing  but  her  head.  They  that  have  eyes  to  see, 
see  when  they  visit  France,  especially  in  these  war 


days  when  to  Americans  our  French  kin  disclose 
as  never  hitherto  their  inmost  interests  and  noblest 
confidences.  The  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  now 
revealed  "over  there." 

The  Frenchwoman  is  brought  up  to  neglect 
none  of  the  arts  that  attract  men.  Even  in  muni- 
tion plants  the  woman  worker  knows  where  the 
mirror  hangs,  often  has  her  powder-puff  at  handj, 
and  gives  unconsciously  the  deft  touch  to  the  hair. 
If  it  has  sometimes  seemed  to  us  that  the  Frenc^ 
wife  overlooks  too  easily  the  unconsciousness  of 
a  husband,  it  is  because  we  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  Frenchwomen  are  expected  to  keep 
themselves  so  attractive  to  the  mate  after  mar- 
riage as  well  as  before  that  he  will  not  want  to 
wander  over  fields. 

*  If  it  be  asked  what  woman  Is  sufficient  all 
through  life  for  the  double  duty  of  being  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother,  I  name  you  France,  and 
add  that  Frenchwomen  are  in  this  regard  the 
marvel  of  their  sex  and  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
monogamy. 

And  all  talk  about  the  lower  birth-rate  In 
France  Is  beside  the  mark.  The  child  is  held  so 
precious  in  the  French  mind  that  he  usually  re- 
mains a  dream  child  till  the  right  conditions  are 
in  sight  for  his  upbringing.  If  allowance  be 
made  for  that  fringe  of  the  unproductive  found 
in  every  land,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  birth- 
rate among  the  high-minded  and  responsible  is 
lower  over  there  than  over  here. 

The  Frenchwoman  can  not  be  summed  up  in  a 
phrase.  Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  she  is 
simple,  practical,  sensible,  tenacious,  deliberate, 
cautious,  far-sighted,  and  affectionate.  She  is 
sensitive  but  not  sentimental.  She  is  talkative  but 
not  superficial.  She  is  ebullient  but  enduring. 
She  Is  a  compound  of  heart  and  head  which  ex- 
plains Joffre,  Petain,  Foch,  and  the  poilu,  who 
have  fought  these  four  years  past  our  battle  as 
well  as  their  own  and  have  been  the  surprise  of 
every  friend  as  well  as  the  exasperation  of  the 
foe. 

If  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  certainly  the  Marne,  Ver- 
dun, the  Somme  were  won  In  the  French  house 
where  the  Frenchwoman  lives  and  manages, 
smiles  and  plans,  suffers  and  "carries  on." 
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FRENCH  WOMEN  AT  WORK  IN  1  HE  HARVEST  FIELD 


THE    WOMEN    OF    FRANCE    WHO    HAVE    SUF- 
FERED   UNDER   THE    GERMAN    INVASION 

During  the  convalescence  of  her  little 
daughter,  following  a  serious  illness,  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher  wrote  eleven  short  stories 
and  sketches  of  French  life,  "Home  Fires  in 
France,"^  in  an  endeavor  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  French  people 
and  the  heroism  of  the  French  women. 

Mrs.  Fisher  went  to  France  with  her  hus- 
band a  year  before  America  entered  the  war, 
to  work  among  the  blind  survivors  of  the 
fighting.  She  has  told  some  of  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  two  years  of  relief  work  in 
her  stories  with  but  a  thin  disguise  of  place 
and  personality. 

In  "La  Pharmacienne"  we  see  the  typical 
French  wife  and  mother  of  the  better  class, 
French  provincial  family,  the  guarded  shel- 
tered femme  of  the  French  home.  Mrs.  Can- 
field  tells  with  a  vigorous  pen  how  she  faced 
the  ordeal  of  motherhood  alone  in  the  ruins 
of  her  home,  with  the  drunken  roystering 
Boches  occupying  her  house,  and  lived  to  take 
up  her  life  and  carry  on  her  husband's  busi- 
ness for  the  sake  of  others  more  needy  than 
herself.  "La  Pharmacienne"  is  typical  of 
the  thousands  of  heroic  women  in  France 
who  have  seen  their  homes  utterly  destroyed 
and  have  lived  through  months  of  utter  hor- 
ror, with  courage  that  is  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

"The  Refugee"  tells  the  story — as  it  was 
told  to  Mrs.  Canfield — of  one  of  the  French 

'Home  I'lros  in  France.  By  Dorothy  Canfield.  Holt. 
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women  who  lived  three  years  under  German 
rule  in  the  invaded  territory: 

She  could  have  stood  before  the  war  for  the 
very  type  and  symbol  of  the  modern  woman ;  an 
energetic  leader  for  good  in  her  native  town  .  .  . 
physically  in  the  prime  of  life  with  a  splendid 
bold  vigor  in  her  movements. 

Now  after  less  than  three  years  of  separation, 
she  sat  before  us,  white-haired,  gaunt,  shabby, 
her  thin  face  of  a  curious  grayish  brown,  which 
none  of  us  had  ever  seen  before,  her  thin  hands 
tightly  clasped,  her  eyes  burning  and  dry — the 
only  dry  eyes  in  the  room  as  she  talked. 

At  the  end  of  the  narrative  the  woman  de- 
scribes a  humiliating  experience  that  women 
in  the  German-occupied  territory  were  com' 
pelled  to  undergo  at  a  moment's  warning: 

We  were  forced  to  undress  entirely,  not  a  gar- 
ment left  on  our  poor  humiliated  old  bodies,  and 
everything  was  searched,  our  purses  opened,  our 
shoes  examined,  our  stockings  turned  inside  out. 
If  anything  which  seemed  remotely  incriminating 
was  found — an  old  clipping  from  a  French  news- 
paper, a  poem  which  might  be  considered  patriotic 
— a  scrap  of  a  letter  we  were  taken  away  to 
prison;  if  not  we  were  allowed  to  dress  and  go 
on  our  way. 

As  the  French  women  love  their  gardens 
and  tend  them  carefully,  the  story  of  "The 
Permissionaire"  has  a  place  in  the  record  of 
the  trials  the  French  women  have  bravely 
borne  for  the  sake  of  their  country. 

Pierre  Nidart  and  his  wife  Paulette  return 
to  their  home  and  their  well-tended  garden 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  district  by  the 
Germans.  They  find  their  house  in  ruins, 
their  garden  ravaged  and  destroyed.    Paulette 
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thinks   that   the   wall-trained   trees   are   un- 
touched, and  Pierre  investigates. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  a  tough  knotted  fibrous 
stem.  It  stirred  oddly  with  a  disquieting  light- 
ness in  his  hand.  .  .  .  He  knelt  down  and  took 
hold  of  the  stem  lower  down.    It  swung  free.    It 


had  been  severed  from  the  root  by  a  fine  saw» 
The  sap  was  oozing  from  the  stump.  ...  He 
went  next  to  a  pecan-tree,  and  to  the  next,  a  fine 
pleached  pear.  Everything,  everything,  peach- 
trees,  apple-trees,  grapevines,  everything  had  been 
dexterously  murdered  and  their  corpses  left  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  as  a  practical  joke. 


FRENCH  WOMEN  AND  THE  SUFFRAGE 


IN  connection  with  the  defeat  of  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  notwithstanding  President  Wilson's 
advocacy  of  it  as  a  war  measure,  the  status 
of  the  reform  in  other  countries — especially 
our  Allies — becomes  a  matter  of  timely  inter- 
est. A  recent  number  of  La  Revue  (Paris) 
reproduces  an  address  delivered  in  the  French 
Senate  by  one  of  its  members,  Louis  Martin, 
on  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  enfranchise 
women  who  shall  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-five. 

The  discourse  is  highly  praised  by  the  edi- 
tor of  La  Revue,  Jean  Finot,  who  is  himself 
an  ardent  advocate  of  the  cause.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  its  leading  points: 

The  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  for  the 
realization  of  the  great  reform  without  which 
universal  suffrage  (so-called)  is  incomplete, 
since  the  greater  part  of  the  French  people  are 
excluded  from  it.  Circumstances  have  created  a 
favorable  atmosphere  about  women.  The  most 
prejudiced  will  upon  reflection  recognize  that 
the  heroic  efforts  and  endurance  of  French  wom- 
en in  the  World  War  have  earned  for  them  the 
right  to  express  their  opinions. 

Feminine  intelligence  is  equal  to  ours.  If  one 
reflects  upon  the  profound  difference  which  so 
long  existed  between  the  education  of  men  and 
women,  one  is  astonished  that  the  latter  should 
so  rapidly  have  risen  so  high,  .  .  .  The  Republic 
has  distinguished  itself  by  efforts  to  improve 
women's  education ;  and  they  have  in  no  way 
shown   themselves   inferior  to   men. 

John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  that  experience  teaches 
that  every  step  in  the  path  of  progress  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the 
social  scale;  hence  historians  and  philosophers 
have  taken  the  advancement  or  the  retrogression 
of  woman  as  the  surest  criterion  of  the  civili- 
zation of  a  people  or  an  age. 

\i  we  consult  history  we  find  that  the  number 
of  remarkable  woman  sovereigns  has  been  com- 
paratively far  greater  than  that  of  notable  male 
rulers.  Proofs  of  feminine  genius  blaze  forth 
everywhere.  The  Greeks  always  reckoned  Sapho 
among  their  greatest  poets.  Aspasia  left  no  philo- 
sophic writings,  but  we  know  that  Socrates  con- 
sulted her,  and  declared  that  he  profited  by  her 
counsel. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  Joan  of  Arc — she  trans- 
cends humanity. 

The  speaker  cites  a  number  of  eminent 
French   women    of    the    past,    arpong   them 


Marguerite  de  Valois,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Renaissance,  who,  Brantome  says,  was 
so  perfect  in  knowledge  and  wisdom  that  she 
was  called  the  Minerva  of  France;  Mme. 
de  Sevigne,  whose  letters  the  renowned  ora- 
tor Fox  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  order 
to  attune  himself  before  delivering  a  speech. 

If  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
spread  their  ideas  through  the  world,  they  sought 
the  approval  of  the  salons,  because  the  women 
were  choice  spirits,  able  to  comprehend  and  judge. 
The  women  of  the  Revolution  rivaled  the  men 
in  patriotism — some  fighting  in  male  attire  on  the 
battlefields.  Is  it  possible  to  forget  that  it  was 
a  woman,  illustrious  by  her  genius,  Mme.  de 
Stael,  who  alone  dared  demand,  'mid  the  univer- 
sal, silence  and  subjection  to  Napoleon,  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  freedom?  Is  it  not  again  a 
woman,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  to  whom  man- 
kind is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
revolutions  that  signalized  the  nineteenth  century? 

In  the  French  world  of  letters,  art,  etc., 
of  the  past  century  the  speaker  cites  a  host  of 
names,  too  numerous  to  reproduce. 

In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  we 
find  Miss  Burney  a  successor  to  Richardson. 
After  her  the  name  of  English  woman  wri- 
ters is  legion.  To-day  their  host  is  almost 
equal   to   that   of  male   writers. 

The  speaker,  to  his  regret,  refrains  from 
discussing  contemporary  celebrities  from  mo- 
tives of  discretion,  but  he  takes  occasion  to 
express  his  high  regard  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  Belgium  and  Queen  Maria  of  Rumania. 

If  we  had  to  prove — what  is  nowhere  con- 
tested— the  courage,  the  heroism  of  the  women 
of  to-day,  the  name  of  Edith  Cavel  and  of  a  host 
of  intrepid  women  who  have  lost  their  lives  on 
the  battlefield  in  succoring  the  wounded  or  shar- 
ing the  other  dangers  of  the  medical  corps,  would 
leap  to  the  mind.  And  have  we  not  seen  French 
women  subject  themselves  for  their  country's 
sake  to  the  rudest  labor  in  factories  and  fields? 

Two  among  the  most  eminent  legal  lights 
of  France,  Gide  and  Duverger,  expressed  a 
fear  that  woman  would  be  alienated  from  her 
home  and  children;  might,  in  sharing  polit- 
ical passions,  lose  some  of  her  grace  and 
charm,  forfeit  her  role  as  a  soothing  element 
in  life.     The  Senator  frankly  confesses  that 
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tnose  arguments  were  of  decisive  weight  with 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  that  they  are  force- 
ful. But  on  closer  examination  he  has  be- 
come firmly  convinced  that  the  influence  of 
woman  in  politics  will  be  uplifting. 

Of  all  the  human  sentiments  none  is  as  pow- 
erful or  as  irresistible  as  maternal  love.  Instead 
of  its  being  weakened  it  is  that  which  will  guide 
woman's  vote  towards  the  best  solutions.  Never 
before  has  France  been  in  greater  need  of  de- 
veloping hygienic  institutions,  measures  for  the 
protection  of  children,  of  young  girls.  These  are 
the  tasks  that  woman  will  impose  upon  the  can- 
didates. Legislations  will  be  purified  by  her 
electoral  aid.  As  for  sowing  discord  between 
husband  and  wife,  their  amicable  discussions  on 
the  choice  of  candidates  can  but  result  in  a  better 
selection. 

Women  will  attend  public  meetings?  Not  a 
great  deal.  But  where  would  be  the  evil?  Has 
it  not  been  observed  that  where  feminine  influ- 
ence has  been  brought  to  bear  it  has  been  for 
good?  History  offers  a  valuable  testimony  in 
that  regard:  it  is  to  the  consideration  for  woman 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  owe  the  institution 
of  chivalry,  which  illumined  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  that  era.  As  to  the  fear  of  rendering 
her  masculine:  if  the  desire  to  please  is,  next  to 
the  maternal  sentiment,  one  of  the  most  indis- 
putable of  woman's  charms,  of  her  profoundest 
instincts,  it  will  continue  to  characterize  her  with 
equal    force. 

The  truth  is  [M.  Martin  continues]  that,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  all  the  objections  raised 
against  women  voting  are  reducible  to  a  single 
one;  namely,  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  see 
them  vote.  All  the  arguments  employed  in  the 
past   in   favor  of  men's   electoral    rights   are    ap- 


plicable with  like  force  in  the  case  of  women, 
as  Fawcett  justly  observed. 

And  let  it  not  be  objected  that  there  is  one  tax 
she  can  not  pay — the  tax  of  blood ;  for  the  mother 
pays  it  through  her  son,  the  flesh  of  her  flesh ; 
and  our  splendid  nurses  have  shown  that  they 
are  ready  when  occasion  arises  to  offer  up  the 
direct  blood-tribute. 

Granting  women  the  vote  will  be  an  impetus 
to  develop  their  minds,  to  acquire  broader  knowl- 
edge. Man  is  quite  conscious  that  his  happiness 
depends  in  great  part  upon  his  mate  and  that  he 
will  fare  the  better  the  wider  her  knowledge. 
The  woman  with  serious  attainments  makes  the 
best  housewife — in  governing  her  household,  col- 
laborating with  her  husband,  and  raising  her 
children    properly. 

In  whatever  way,  the  speaker  concludes, 
we  envisage  the  question,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusion;  namely,  that  woman  is  in 
no  way  inferior  to  man ;  that,  being  equal  to 
him  she  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  equal,  and 
that  equal  duties  demand  equal  rights. 

This  great  moral  truth  is  gradually  penetrat- 
ing the  legislation  of  the  most  democratic  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  counts  nineteen  States 
where  women  have  the  full  right  of  suffrage. 
England,  by  the  law  of  February  6,  1918,  ac- 
cords the  vote  to  more  than  6,000,000  women. 
Canada  has  over  1,000,000  female  electors,  Nor- 
way 600,000,  Finland  800,000,  Denmark  800,000. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  France,  which  re- 
volted in  order  to  give  every  man  a  vote,  will 
not  delay  in  inscribing  her  name  upon  the  pro- 
gressive list,  w^here  her  place  is  marked  in  ad- 
vance. 


FRENCH  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


THE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  devotes 
no  less  than  twenty-four  pages  of  a  re- 
cent issue  to  an  article  by  Gaston  Des- 
champs  describing  the  activities  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  in  France.  The  author  ex- 
presses a  most  fervent  appreciation  of  the 
practical  aid  and  moral  encouragement  being 
given  in  the  devastated  areas,  writing  with 
a  Frenchman's  gallantry  of  the  admirable 
work  done  by  various  groups  of  American 
women.  His  description  of  the  general  ac- 
tivities of  the  Red  Cross  covers  ground  which 
is,  of  course,  familiar  to  our  readers.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  quoting 
those  portions  of  his  article  which  describe 
the  special  activities  of  the  various  resident 
groups,  since  we  can  thus  best  give  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  French  by  these  at- 


tempts at  rehabilitation.      Lassigny  was  the 
first  spot  visited  m  his  tour  of  inspection. 

The  auto  rode  briskly  towards  Lassigny.  Upon 
this  ground,  violently  uptorn  as  if  by  volcanic 
convulsions,  there  are  already  to  be  seen  a  postal 
barracks,  a  letter-box  and  a  carrier,  humble  but 
convincing  witnesses  of  the  social  relations  which 
are  beginning  to  unite  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
vastated regions  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
relight  the  fires  of  civilization  in  thege  devastated 
areas. 

Lassigny  is  beginning  to  live  again,  but  its  in- 
habitants are  very  poor  people,  but  recently  re- 
patriated after  having  suffered  all  sorts  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  tortures  in  the  jails  beyond  the 
Rhine.  It  is  urgently  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  daily  subsistence,  to  contribute  to  their  sup- 
port and  reprovision  them.  This  is  precisely  what 
is  being  done,  with  the  cordial  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  by  the  French  Association  of  the 
Village  Reconstitute,  which  has  just  established  a 
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MISS  SMYTHE.  AN  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS   HEAD   NURSE.  SHOWING  A  REF- 
UGEE FRENCH  MOTHER  IN  A  WRETCHED   ONE-ROOM  HOME  HOW  TO  PRE- 
PARE  FOOD  FOR  HER  SICK  BABY 


It  was  in  Lorraine  that  our 
Red  Cross  friends  first  estab- 
lished hospital  refuges  for  sick 
children,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  "American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,"  and  the 
Rockefeller  Commission.  The 
villages  near  Toul  being  bom- 
barded by  gas  shells,  it  was 
found  that  the  very  small  chil- 
dren who  were  not  capable  of 
wearing  their  masks  properly 
were  gravely  threatened.  This 
was  in  July,  1917.  The  chil- 
dren, all  under  eight,  were  in- 
stalled in  new  barracks  where 
they  were  joined  a  few  da5rs 
later  by  the  little  ones  who  had 
evacuated  the  Communes  of 
Pompey   and    Fourard.  .  .  . 

This  corner  of  France  is  now 
in  fact  a  warm  sheltered  place 
where  those  whom  life  has  tor- 
tured and  death  has  menaced, 
can  take  refuge. 


reception  center  and  an  aid  station  at  Lassigny. 
"We  shall  aid  this  association  as  much  as  we 
can/*  said  the  Red  Cross  director  to  me.  The 
American  Red  Cross  does  not  intend  to  take  the 
place  of  philanthropic  works  already  existing. 
It  intends,  on  the  contrary,  to  allow  these  to  de- 
velop in  their  own  way.  It  merely  wishes  to  aid 
these  in  perfecting  their  organizations  by  assist- 
ing their  development. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  devastating  nihilism 
of  Hindenburg  and  of  Ludendorff,  under  the  im- 
perious eye  of  the  Kaiser,  has  elaborated  a  pro- 
gram of  destruction,  which  comprises  the  sup- 
pression of  all  life,  the  sterilization  of  the  earth, 
and  the  poisoning  or  dispersal  of  the  waters.  The 
retreating  Germans,  having  filled  in  or  poisoned 
all  the  wells  of  Lassigny,  the  Americans  have 
provided  for  reopening  these  wells  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  crew  of  Boche  prisoners,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  pumps,  and  bacteriological  ap- 
paratus, so  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  provided 
with  pure  water  as  soon  as  possible. 

M.  Deschamps  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially struck  by  the  personal  and  direct  man- 
ner of  the  aid  extended  by  Americans,  which 
is  notably  to  be  seen,  he  says,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Somme  at  Gruny,  whose  scat- 
tered agricultural  population  is  beginning  to 
creep  back  to  its  ruined  homes,  and  school 
has  already  been  reopened  in  this  desolated 
area,  where  some  hundred  American  stu- 
dents have  established  themselves  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Regarding  the  hospital  for  children  at 
Nesle,  M.  Deschamps  says: 

The  chief  idea  here  is  to  insure  the  future  of 
the  French  nation  by  saving  the  childhood  menaced 
by  the  blows  of  the  war  and  invasion.  A  certain 
amount  of  poverty  inevitably  entails  disease;  in- 
fantile mortality  is  a  scourge  from  which  this 
devastated  region  must  be  preserved. 


The  waiter  speaks  with  particular  warmth 
of  the  Smith  College  colony  of  Grecourt. 
The  work  here  is  extremely  practical  and 
helpful,  but  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  the 
attitude  of  charity  rather  than  of  construc- 
tive helpfulness. 

It  is  to  the  children  of  the  devastated  regions 
that  American  benevolence  here  principally  de- 
votes itself.  A  touching  predilection  causes  our 
friends  from  beyond  the  seas  to  concentrate  their 
active  energy  to  aid  the  weakness  of  the  first 
stage  of  life.  Two  of  the  girls  from  Smith  Col- 
lege have  studied  medicine.  They  adore  their 
little  adopted  infants  and  are  resolved  to  make 
them  happy,  acting  like  their  older  sisters.  "We 
do  not  desire,"  they  say,  "that  our  assistance 
should  take  the  form  of  mere  alms,  which  would 
be  humiliating  to  the  recipients.  Outside  of  cases 
of  sickness  and  destitution  we  have  established 
the  principle  of  a  friendly  exchange,  which  pre- 
serves the  dignity  of  each.  Thus  our  groceries 
do  not  give  away  goods,  which  in  the  long  run 
would  be  absurd,  but  all  food  is  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices." 

At  Blerancourt  a  similar  policy  is  adopted 
by  the  American  Committee  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded,  moderate  prices 
for  food  and  clothing  being  demanded.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  activities 
here,  particularly  of  the  success  of  mere 
boys  in  making  furniture  from  the  packing 
cases  in  which  food  and  other  supplies  ar- 
rived. A  feature  here  is  the  distribution  of 
fruit  trees  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the 
Germans. 

All  this  looks  forward  to  the  years  of  re- 
constructive efiFort  that  will  be  required  after 
peace  comes  to  bring  the  land  and  the  people 
back  to  the  pre-war  status. 
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RELIEF  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

HOLY  LAND 


A  RECENT  number  oi  Palestine,  an  Ara- 
bic journal  published  in  Jerusalem, 
contains  some  interesting  reading  matter  con- 
cerning the  work  of  rehabilitation  and  relief 
now  in  progress  under  the  fine  leadership  of 
Bishop  Maclnnes  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
who  heads  a  committee  with  dual  headquar- 
ters, Cairo  and  the  Holy  City. 

The  account  states  that  among  the  many 
activities  of  the  committee,  the  care  and 
training  of  the  many  orphan  children  seem 
to  have  preeminence.  Orphanages  for  both 
sexes  have  been  opened  with  skilled  directors, 
who,  by  schooling  mentally  and  industrially, 
are  endeavoring  to  bring  these  derelict  chil- 
dren back  to  normal,  living  conditions. 

A  day  nursery  has  been  established,  that 
the  mothers  of  young  children  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  earning  a  maintenance  for 
themselves  and  children.  No  less  than  eighty 
babies  are  cared  for  daily  with  baths,  proper 
food,  directed  play,  and  such  mental  drill  as 
they  are  capable  of. 

These  mothers  are  among  600  women  who 
meet  daily  to  sew,  making  garments  for  the 
British  Army  of  Occupation,  and  all  of  them 
are  therefore  self-supporting. 

A  specially  noteworthy  undertaking  is  that 
of  caring  for  the  growing  girls  bereft  of  rela- 
tives— and  these  are  many — that  they  may  be 
protected  from  evil  influences.  These  girls 
are  being  fitted  for  the  life  best  suited  to  the 
individual  capacity. 

Other  centers  of  help  mentioned  are  the 
soup  kitchens,  where  some  2,000  destitute  are 
daily  fed ;  a  hospital  opened  in  the  Russian 
Consulate  building,  where  treatment  and 
medicines  are  free;  places  where  clothing 
may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  food  stations, 
where  milk  and  rice  may  be  obtained  for  the 
sick,  and  poor  families  receive  flour,  rice,  and 
sugar. 

A  second  potent  factor  in  this  work  of 
mercy  is  the  American  Red  Cross,  headed  by 
Colonel  John  Finley,  whose  speedy  grasp  of 
the  situation  and  readiness  to  help  in  every 
possible  way  has  astonished  the  people.  It 
came  prepared  with  full  equipment  for  hos- 
pitals, pharmacies,  and  the  opening  of  need- 
ful industries. 

It  first  took  over  the  Russian  Hospital 
building  and  soon  had  it  ready  for  patients. 
It  next  occupied  the  Syrian  Orphanage,  for- 


merly a  German  institution,  which  was 
found  to  be  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and 
with  few  remaining  orphans.  This  the 
Americans  repaired  and  renovated,  and  soon 
300  orphan  boys  had  been  admitted,  indus- 
trial departments  opened,  such  as  printing, 
blacksmithing,  carpentry,  tailoring,  making 
of  pottery  and  tiles,  shoemaking,  cabinet- 
work, etc.,  ^f  well  as  regular  intellectual 
training  provided.  It  also  furnishes  employ- 
ment for  many  outside,  who  wish  to  learn  a 
trade.  Captain  James  H.  Nicol,  formerly  of 
Trablus,  Syria,  who  knows  the  Arabic  well, 
has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  important 
work. 

The  American  Red  Cross  also  gives  em- 
ployment to  some  300  women,  who  are  earn- 
ing a  living  wage  sewing  for  the  English 
Army,  and  by  mending  their  garments  each 
week. 

The  health  and  sanitation  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  suburbs  have  been  committed  to  the 
Red  Cross,  which  is  paying  special  attention 
to  the  great  mass  of  refugees  from  es  Salt, 
as  well  as  to  the  Armenians  of  Asia  Minor 
who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  district  east  of 
the  Jordan  and  were  brought  in  by  the 
British. 

In  all  of  these  activities,  help  is  denied  all 
who  are  able  to  work.  Idleness  has  no  pre- 
mium.    Neither  has  faking. 

Palestine  recounts  with  some  bitterness  the 
repressive  measures  of  the  Turks  and  Ger- 
mans before  the  liberation  of  the  country  in 
cutting  down  the  olive  trees  for  fuel  for  the 
railroads.  It  speaks  of  how  the  owners  of 
the  ancient  trees,  the  "blessed"  trees,  w^atched 
the  process  of  cutting  with  streaming  eyes 
and  fainting  hearts. 

When  the  Turkish  officers  were  replaced 
by  Germans,  their  hopes  rose  that  the  remain- 
ing trees  would  be  spared.  But  instead  of 
clean,  cutting  steel,  which  left  the  stump 
which  might  sprout  again,  dynamite  was  em- 
ployed, utterly  destroying  even  the  roots, 
among  which  the  destructive  energy  was 
placed.  The  account  closed  with  a  well- 
known  Arabic  proverb,  "After  I  avenged  my- 
self upon  Omar,  I  wept  for  Omar.'*  The 
Turk  teas  more  merciful  than  the  German. 

The  City  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  has  al- 
lowed the  celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  Macklin, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  at  the  request  of  the  au- 
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thorities  there  to  inaugurate  certain  impor- 
tant sanitary  reforms.  Not  only  is  the  Holy 
City  to  have  these  improvements,  but  others 
which  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  whole  of 
Palestine. 

A  railway  now  extends  from  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  to  Palestine,  over  which  daily  are 
brought  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  to  the 
Egyptian  cities,  which  find  a  ready  market 
and  are  a  sure  source  of  income  to  the  people 
who  have  been  living  under  the  shadow  of 
death  since  the  war  began.  The  sea  route 
is  also  open  to  trade,  causing  an  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  two  countries  via 
the  Suez  Canal. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  English  Army  of 
Occupation  is  doing.  It  is  setting  out  forests 
in  the  wastes,  planting  trees  in  the  towns  of 


Palestine,  in  her  streets,  on  her  hills  and 
high  places,  in  her  valleys  and  highways,  that 
the  moisture  be  conserved  and  the  land  be- 
come again  a  garden,  not  of  the  gods,  but 
God's  Garden. 

It  is  proposed  to  plant  eucalyptus  trees  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  purify  the  air, 
and  other  shade  trees  like  those  in  England 
and  America. 

Another  blessing  English  thought  is  giving 
that  parched  land  is  the  building  of  reservoirs 
on  the  heights  about  the  Holy  City  from 
which  the  surrounding  country  may  be  wa- 
tered during  the  dry  season. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  Palestine 
has  received  in  a  short  time  from  a  civilized 
government  which  knows  the  worth  of  the 
land,  and  which  freed  it  from  its  oppressors. 


PHYSICAL    RECONSTRUCTION    IN    OUR 

ARMY 


AN  important  step  in  the  evolution  of 
ideas  concerning  the  treatment  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  is  set  forth  in  plans  recently 
adopted  by  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army, 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Staff,  and 
reported  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Register 
(Washington).  No  previous  war  in  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged  has  given  rise 
to  a  policy  so  beneficial  alike  to  the  soldier 
and  to  the  nation.  This  twofold  benefit  is 
the  object  of  measures  greatly  transcending 
those  involved  in  ordinary  hospital  treat- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  either  ( 1 )  restoring 
the  soldier  to  combatant  or  non-combatant 
military  duty,  or  (2)  fitting  him  for  useful 
civilian  activities  before  discharging  him 
from  the  military  service.  The  machinery 
for  this  great  undertaking  is  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  appropriate  hospitals  and  the  per- 
sonnel to  manage  them. 

The  task  of  fitting  men  for  further  military 
service  is  at  present  the  most  pressing  need,  be- 
cause wherever  an  able-bodied  man  behind  the 
lines  can  be  replaced  by  one  less  fit  physically 
but  vocationally  capable  a  soldier  is  gained  for 
active  duty.  The  reconstruction  work  in  the  hos- 
pitals, therefore,  will  emphasize  technical  train- 
ing in  all  lines  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  phys- 
ical limitations  of  disabled  men  and  in  which 
employment  will  act  as  a  therapeutic  agent. 
When  play  and  work  and  study  will  help  a  man 
get  well,  this  kind  of  medicine  will  be  prescribed 
to  the  patient.  If  the  work  he  does  leads  to  fur- 
ther service  in  the  Army  or  to  better  prospects 
in  civilian  life  so  much  the  better. 

The    Surgeon-CJeneral    has    designated    the    fol- 


lowing general  military  hospitals  for  the  work 
of  physical  reconstruction: 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

General  Hospital  No.  2,   Fort   McHenry,   Md. 

General  Hospital  No.  3,   Colonia,    N.   J. 

General  Hospital  No.  6,   Fort  McPherson,   Ga. 

General  Hospital  No.  7,  Roland  Park,  Balti- 
more,  Md.    (for   the   blind). 

General  Hospital  No.  8,   Otisville,   N.   Y. 

General   Hospital  No.  4,    Fort    Porter,    N.    Y. 

General  Hospital  No.  9.    Lakewood,    N.    J. 

General  Hospital  No.   11,   Cape  May,  N.  J. 

General   Hospital  No.  16,    New    Haven,    Conn. 

General   Hospital   No.   17,   Markleton,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Plattsburg  Barracks  Hospital,  Plattsburg  Bar- 
racks, N.  Y. 

General  Hospital,  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex. 

These  hospitals  have  been  fitted  up  with 
an  imposing  array  of  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment designed  to  restore  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind  of  the  patient  to  health  and  effi- 
ciency. The  ordinary  treatment  of  the  sur- 
geon and  the  physician  will  be  supplemented 
by  various  measures  falling  under  the  head 
of  physiotherapy;  i.  e.,  the  use  of  natural 
forces,  such  as  light,  heat,  air,  water,  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  treatment  of  disease. 

Modern  medical  treatment  does  not  end  with 
physical  cure.  Functional  restoration  is  the  final 
aim  of  the  modern  physicians  and  surgeons.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  physical  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  men  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon  their 
mental  attitude. |  The  more  serious  disability,  the 
greater  the  danger  of  mental  depression  and  an 
indisposition   to   respond   to   medical    and   surgical 
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treatment.  The  education  work  should 
begin,  therefore,  at  the  moment  when  the 
man  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  he 
begins  to  worry  about  his  future,  whether 
in  this  country  or  overseas.  The  first 
problem  is  to  divert  his  attention  by  sim- 
ple recreation  through  reading,  pictures, 
games,  handiwork  occupations  and  the 
like  with  a  view  to  securing  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  attainment  of  some  worthy 
end.  The  end  most  certain  to  hold  his 
attention  and  to  claim  his  best  efforts  is 
his  future  vocation.  Hence,  by  gradual 
steps  he  may  be  induced  to  supplement 
his  previous  vocational  experience  by 
academic,  scientific,  or  technical  instruc- 
tion, or  to  choose  a  new  vocation  and 
begin  preparation  for  it  if  such  a  course 
is  necessary. 

This  preparation  for  future  employ-     

ment  has  a  curative  value,  and  hence     soldiers  at  the  Walter  reed  hospital  learning  tO  write 
is   appropriately   described   as   "occu-  with  the  left  hand 

nQtinriQl     thf-rc^rwT  "       Tl-    Vipo-inc    nt-    tliP  (Skill  in  the  use  of  the  left   for  all  purposes  is  so  rapidly  ac- 

pationai    tnerapy.  it    oegins    ar    ine       quired  that  the  loss  of  a  right  hand  seems. to  be  a  comparatively 

bedside,  W^ith  various  handicrafts  suit-       small  detriment  to  the  average  man) 

able   to   the  patient's  condition,    and 

in  due  time  is  continued  in  workshops  and      ice,  but  qualified  for  special  limited  service. 


These  instructors  work  under  the  direction 
of  educational  officers  chosen  for  their  pro- 
fessional standing  in  civil  life  and  commis- 
sioned in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  Medical 
Department. 

A  later  communication  from  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Office,  published  in  Science,  sets 
forth  the  progress  of  this  undertaking,  as  re- 
ported from  five  of  the  hospitals  engaged  in 
the  work.  Of  537  cases  sent  to  these  hos- 
pitals from  overseas  and  base  hospitals  in  this 
country,  151  are  able  to  return  to  full  mili- 
tary duty  and  212  to  partial  duty.  Only  39 
of  the  whole  number  will  be  unable  to  fol- 
low their  old  occupations.     Much  interest  is 


classrooms. 

The  need  of  "cheer-up"  work  in  the  hospitals 
extends  to  all  who  are  mentally  capable  of  plan- 
ning for  their  own  future.  This  means  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the  entire  number. 
The  beginning  is  made  at  the  bedside  with  handi- 
crafts of  various  kinds  grouped  under  the  term 
"occupational  therapy."  When  the  man  is  able 
to  leave  the  ward  and  can  be  benefited  physically 
by  technical  training,  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
working  at  specific  trades  either  in  the  curative 
workshop,  in  specially  provided  class  rooms,  or 
out  of  doors. 

The  teachers  for  this  work  have  been  se- 
cured from  the  convalescent  disabled  soldiers 
who  are  already  skilled  in  their  vocations 
and  from  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  shown  by  the  patients  in  the  ''ward  occupa- 
secured  by  transfer  or  by  induction  of  regis-  tions,"  which  include  wood-carving,  knitting, 
trants  disqualified  for  general  military  serv-  weaving,  block-printing,  beadwork,  embroid- 
*  ery,  typewriting,  etc.    When 

able  to  leave  the  wards,  the 
soldiers  are  instructed  in 
shops  and  schools,  and  the 
lines  of  instruction  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  provide  for  a 
wide  range  of  tastes  and  apti- 
tudes. 

Trained  women  are  need- 
ed in  the  military  hospitals, 
both  at  home  and  overseas, 
to  serve  as  Reconstruction 
Aides.  These  aides  are  di- 
vided into  groups:  Physio- 
Therapy  and  Occupational 
Therapy.       They     must     be 


factory   at  SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA.  WHERE   ARIIFICIAL    LEGS   ARE   MADE 

FOR  SOLDIERS 


good  teachers. 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  ICELAND 


DENMARK  has  proclaimed  the  federa- 
tive independence  of  Iceland.  Here- 
after these  two  northern  states,  with  the  re- 
spective populations  of  about  2,775,000  and 
80,000,  are  by  agreement  to  remain  united 
as  free  and  equal  sovereign  states  until  1940, 
when  at  the  will  of  the  governments  the  fed- 
erative constitution  may  be  reframed  or  abro- 
gated. The  Icelanders,  more  separate  from 
the  Danes  nationally  and  linguistically  than 
the  Norwegians  from  the  Swedes,  have  of 
late  been  following  the  self-determinative 
tendency  of  the  Northern  peoples  and  have 
been  giving  the  Danish  Government  to  un- 
derstand that  they,  too,  aspired  to  an  autono- 
mous condition. 

In  fact,  Iceland  has,  by  virtue  of  her  in- 
creasing trade  with  Britain — which  bids  fair 
to  continue  unabridged  when  peace  has  come 
— broken  away  economically  and  commercial- 
ly from  Denmark  to  the  point  of  provoking 
Danish  trade  interests.  But  these  have  had 
to  give  way ;  and  when  the  island  people  be- 
gan clamoring  for  more  general  home  rule 
and  a  flag  of  their  own,  if  not  absolute  in- 
dependence, commissions  were  formed  be- 
tween the  tw^o  countries  which  eventually 
drew  up  the  confederate  agreement  that  was 
ratified  this  summer  by  them  both. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotia- 
tions Denmark  was  willing  to  consider  fed- 
eration, but  not  separation.  The  Danes  felt 
that  the  granting  of  a  complete  divorce  to 
Iceland,  which  would  give  that  island  its 
own  freedom  of  friendly  approach  to  Ger- 
many's enemies,  might  be  construed  on  the 
German  side  as  actually  in  the  nature  of  an 
unneutral  act.  Every  day  of  this  war  the 
German  threat  has  lain  heavily  over  the  Dan- 
ish peninsula,  and  any  such  act  of  internal 
policy,  but  with  consequences  at  all  favorable 
to  the  Entente,  might  prove  precarious. 

These  are  some  outstanding  features  of  the 
agreement: 

Denmark  and  Iceland  are  free  and  sovereign 
states,  united  under  the  same  king  and  the  agree- 
ment embodied  in  this  federative  constitution.  The 
names  of  both  countries  are  to  appear  in  the  title 
of  the  king. 

.  .  .  The  succession  to  the  throne  may  not  be 
changed   except  by  consent  of  both  countries. 

Danish  subjects  enjoy  in  Iceland  in  all  respects 
the  same  rights  as  citizens  born  in  Iceland,  and 
vice  versa.  Each  and  every  citizen  of  both  coun- 
tries is  exempt  from  conscriptive  military  service 
in  the  other  country.  .  .  .  Danish  vessels  have 
the  same  rights  in  Icelandic  waters  and  ports  as 


vessels  owned  In  Iceland,  and  vice  versa.  Danish 
and  Icelandic  goods  and  products  must  mutually 
receive  no  less  favorable  treatment  than  those  of 
any  other  country. 

Denmark  takes  charge  of  Iceland's  foreign 
affairs  in  that  country's  behalf.  For  the  con- 
sideration of  Icelandic  questions  there  is  to  be' 
appointed  to  the  Danish  Foreign  Department,  in 
accordance  with  the  express  desire  and  consent  of 
the  government  of  Iceland,  an  agent  fully  ac- 
quainted with  Icelandic  conditions.  .  .  .  Agree- 
ments between  Denmark  and  other  countries  al- 
ready made  and  published  apply  equally  to  Ice- 
land insofar  as  they  concern  that  country.  Any 
international  agreements  entered  upon  after  the 
ratification  of  this  federative  constitution  are  in- 
valid for  Iceland  without  the  consent  of  the  Ice- 
landic  authorities  concerned. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Denmark  exercises  as 
usual  the  chief  judicial  powers  in  Icelandic  ques- 
tions, until  such  time  as  Iceland  decides  to  insti- 
tute a  supreme  court  of  its  own.  Until  this  hap- 
pens an  Icelandic  judge  is  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Denmark. 

.  .  .  Other  mutual  concerns  ...  of  Denmark 
and  Iceland;  as,  passenger  traffic,  trade,  revenue 
matters,  shipping  stipulations,  mail,  telegraph 
and  radiotelegraphic  systems,  joint  legislation, 
weights  and  measures,  and  financial  matters,  are 
to  receive  the  joint  attention  of  the  authorities  in- 
volved in  both  states. 

The  Danish  Treasury  sets  aside  two  million 
crowns  (about  $550,000)  for  two  funds  of  a  mil- 
lion each,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  be  the 
strengthening  of  the  ecclesiastical  ties  between 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  the  encouragement  of  Ice- 
landic research  and  science,  and  support  of  Ice- 
landic students.  The  one  fund  is  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  the  other, 
that  of  the  University  of  Reykjavik. 

Denmark  announces  to  foreign  powers  that  it 
acknowledges  Iceland  as  a  sovereign  power  in 
accordance  with  this  federative  constitution,  like- 
wise announcing  that  Iceland  has  declared  itself 
a  perpetually  neutral  country. 

This  federative  constitution  goes  into  effect  De- 
cember 1,  1918. 

Full  home  rule  is  thus  about  to  begin  in 
Iceland.  Reports  maintain  that  the  negoti- 
ations were  carried  on  with  little  if  any  fric- 
tion and  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  both 
peoples.  The  idea  of  self-determination  for 
the  purpose  of  juster  mutual  understanding 
and  respect,  leading  to  greater  solidarity  in 
the  support  of  the  joint  interests  of  a  national 
group,  is  meeting  with  ample  recognition  in 
the  North.  Says  the  Iceland  newspaper 
Himinn: 

We  understand  thoroughly  that  our  future  is 
best  made  secure  by  a  more  intimate  union  and 
more  active  communication  between  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  and  it  is  our  definite  purpose  to 
work  for  this  end ;  but  we  wish  to  do  so  as  a 
sovereign  state,  as  an  independent  people,  just  as 
independent  as  the  other  peoples  in  Scandinavia. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION   FOR  THE 
ALAND  ISLANDS 


ANOTHER  Scandinavian  people,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Aland  (pronounced 
Oland)  Islands,  which  lie  between  Sweden 
and  southwestern  Finland,  are  insisting  upon 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  political 
destiny — namely,  reunion  with  Sweden. 

The  Swedish  press,  which  looks  upon  such 
a  reunion  as  a  military  necessity  for  Sweden, 
seeing  that  the  island  group  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  not  to  men- 
tion the  marine  approaches  t®  Stockholm, 
sympathizes  heartily  with  the  aspiration  of 
the  Alanders.  This  desire  to  belong  again 
to  Sweden  is  not  new  to  that  people,  but  of 
late  has  given  additional  strength  to  the 
complex  of  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
duced for  separation  of  the  island  from  Fin- 
land, to  whose  Swedish-speaking  element 
their  population,  less  than  15,000  souls,  be- 
longs. The  Swedes  hope  that  an  amicable 
transfer  of  dominion  will  be  brought  about, 
grounded  on  the  practical  unanimity  of  desire 
for  such  transfer  on  the  part  of  that  popu- 
lation. Culturally  as  well  as  geographically 
these  picturesque  islands  have  always  been 
closer  to  Sweden  than  to  Finland.  Even 
the  Finnish-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
lands favor  union  with  the  Swedes.  Dagens 
Nyheter,  Stockholm,  says: 

Since  this  will  has  proved  mature,  conscious, 
and  indubitable,  it  also  deserves  to  be  respected, 
if  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  rights  of  na- 
tional minorities  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  most 
arbitrary  limitations  and  violations. 

Friherre  Erik  Palmstjerna,  the  Swedish 
Minister  of  Marine,  is  oi  the  following 
opinion : 

Recently  the  Aland  question  has  in  a  certain 
Mspect  assumed  rather  a  different  character.  It 
mvolves  no  longer  only  matters  of  military  strat- 
egy, but  possesses  a  greater  political  importance 
as  a  result  of  the  nationality  movement  there  mani- 
fested, the  first  fruits  of  which  have  been  a  pop- 
ular election,  the  formation  of  a  landsting  (repre- 
sentative body),  and  doubled  proposals  for  incor- 
poration with  the  old  motherland.  .  .  .  Democ- 
racy needs  must  follow  with  sympathy  the  fully 
warranted  struggles  to  preserve  its  nationality 
that  the  Swedish  population  of  Aland   is  making. 

The  Swedes  in  general  hope  that  Finland 
will  quietly  accede  to  the  wishes  of  both 
Sweden  and  Aland  in  the  matter.  But  the 
Finnish  governor  of  the  islands,  the  Finnish 
judge  and  patriot,  K.  V.   Isaksson,  is  abso- 


lutely averse  to  union  with  Sweden.  In  the 
course  o-f  a  speech  not  long  ago  he  spoke  of 
the  vast  undesirability  of  "amputating  an  in- 
dispensable limb  from  the  body  of  the  new 
and  sorely  tried  Finnish  state."  But  it  is 
naturally  part  of  his  gubernatorial  function 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  infidelity  to  his 
home  government. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  the  islands  has 
received  another  demonstration  in  the  rebel- 
lious behavior  of  the  Aland  youth  when  sum- 
moned to  conscriptive  service  to  be  per- 
formed in  Finland.  They  refused  to  submit 
to  months  of  drilling  at  Helsingfors,  possibly 
under  officers  speaking  Finnish ;  and  almost 
to  a  man  they  took  refuge  in  flight — over 
Aland  Sea  to  Sweden.  There  fhey  explained 
that  they  would  have  been  perfectly  pleased 
to  go  through  the  military  training  on  Aland ; 
but  as  for  going  to  Finland  for  it,  "happen 
what  may,  they  never  would."  Sweden  had 
no  right  to  send  the  boys  back;  and  they  are 
making  themselves  useful  in  Sweden.  And 
in  that  country  there  is  much  comment  on 
the  obstinacy  of  Finland,  perhaps  induced  by 
Germany, — an  obstinacy  that  refuses  to  see 
how  the  indispensable  limb  will  remain  in 
unrest  and  remonstration  until  it  may  call 
itself  a  part  forever  of  Swedish  territory. 
'Tt  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppress  the  ex- 
hortation to  our  Finnish  friends,"  says  Stock- 
holms  Dagblad,  "that  they  make  a  more  gen- 
eral attempt  than  heretofore  to  understand 
the  logical  premises  of  the  Alanders  and  see 
more  than  rebellious  defiance  in  them." 

To  meet  the  force  of  Swedish  public  opin- 
ion regarding  the  islands,  certain  elements  in 
Finland  have  been  maneuvering  to  get  into 
possession  of  as  much  Aland  soil  as  possible, — 
an  offensive  launched  so  lavishly  as  to  ofiFer 
great  temptation  to  the  Alanders  to  sell. 
But  they  have  not  been  selling.  They  have 
shown  the  Finnish  speculators  the  door.  It 
is  to  be  doubted  that  the  latter  receive  the 
moral  support  of  Finnish  public  opinion ;  for 
the  united  front  of  the  Swedes  as  regards 
Aland  has  not  failed  \o  impress  the  Finns  in 
general. 

Aland's  first  political  meeting  for  a  cen- 
tury was  held  a  few  months  ago.  Legisla- 
tive action  was  taken  concerning  popular 
education,  the  organization  of  rifle  guilds, 
and  export  of  the  products  of  the  islands — 
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chiefly  wood,  fish,  and  butter — in  greater 
quantities  to  Sweden.  However,  the  lands- 
ting  disclaims  executive  powers,  and  holds 
its  legislation  as  initiatory,  looking  as  yet  to 
Finland  for  proper  confirmation  of  the  is- 
landers' will. 

The  position  of  the  Aland  people  is  but  an 
indication  of  the  same  nationalist  trend  that 
has    made    Iceland    a    sovereign    state,    that 


made  Norway  independent  of  Sweden  in 
1905,  and  will  probably  liberate  the  Danish 
part  of  Schleswig  for  union  with  Denmark — 
a  consummation  of  the  fight  of  these  Danes 
against  Prussianism,  which  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  with  the  deliverance  of  other 
suppressed  nationalities  from  the  Teuton  yoke 
after  the  imposition  of  an  Allied  peace  upon 
the  enemy. 


THE  SCHLESWIG  PROBLEM 


IN  the  coming  peace  conference,  ''the  resto- 
ration of  Schleswig  to  Denmark,"  says  the 
editor  of  the  A merican-Scandinavian  Review 
in  the  latest  number  of  that  publication, 
"should  concern  only  the  northern  region, 
which  is  essentially  Danish,  and  should  be 
based  on  self-determination,  thus  carrying 
out,  though  tardily,  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague.  .  .  .  The  possession  of 
South  Schleswig,  a  region  coveted  by  Ger- 
many and  inhabited  by  Germans,  would  un- 
doubtedly expose  Denmark  to  attacks  in  the 
future." 

The  Treaty  of  Prague,  proclaimed  in 
1866,  contained  an  article — the  fifth — 
wherein  Austria,  beaten  by  Prussia,  ceded  her 
part  of  the  booty  won  from  the  Danes  in 
1864,  to  Wilhelm  I ;  but  it  included  the  stip- 
ulation that  North  Schleswig  should  be  re- 
turned to  Denmark  in  case  its  people  declared 
through  a  plebiscite  their  desire  of  again 
coming  under  the  Danish  crown.  It  was  the 
influence  of  Napoleon  III  that  caused  the 
insertion  of  that  condition.  When  France 
was  humbled  in  1871  Prussia  simply  made  a 
high-handed  cancellation  of  Article  5. 

Schleswig  was  too  good  a  pawn  to  lose. 
"With  its  8734  square  kilometers  of  territory 
and  its  430,000  inhabitants,  Danish  and 
German,  it  has  an  importance  in  European 
history  out  of  proportion  to  its  size." 

The  beginning  of  German  dominion  is  gen- 
erally traced  to  the  conquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine; 
but  if  we  go  back  a  few  years,  we  find  that  the 
acquisition  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  through  the 
defeat  of  little  Denmark  in  1864  really  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  German  Empire. 
A  long  strip  of  coastline  was  then  added 
to  her  possessions,  thus  giving  her  added  free- 
dom for  military  operations  in  the  Baltic,  and 
therewith  commencing  the  encircling  of  that  in- 
land sea,  in  which  the  occupation  of  Finland  is 
the  last  link.  ...  By  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  Finland,  Germany  is  now  trying  to 
block  the  future  commerce  between  America  and 
the  countries  of  western  Europe  on  one  side  and 
Russia    and   her   former   possessions  on   the   other. 


She  is  threatening  to  mobilize  the  vast  man  power 
and  inexhaustible  resources  of  Russia  to  her  own 
advantage.  But  all  this  presupposes  the  control 
of  the  Baltic  and  its  key,  the  Kiel  Canal,  and 
while  the  harbor  and  canal  are  both  in  Holstein, 
they  are  so  close  to  the  Schleswig  border  that  the 
possession  of  that  old  Danish  land  is  considered  a 
military  necessity  from  the  German  point  of  view. 

Ivar  Kirkegaard,  a  South-Jutlander  con- 
tributing to  that  number,  tells  in  an  article, 
"Fifty  Years  Under  German  Rule,"  of  the 
battle  waged  against  Danism  in  his  country 
along  political,  national,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic lines.  The  treachery  of  Prussia  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  was  unbelievable  to 
its  people. 

They  had  rested  their  faith  on  Article  5  as  on 
V  a  rock,  believed  in  it  as  the  Bible.  Taking  for 
granted  that  they  would  soon  be  reunited  with  the 
mother  country,  many  of  them  made  use  of  the 
option  given  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1864  to  remain  Danish  citizens.  They  became 
what  is  known  as  "optants  for  Denmark,"  but 
thereby  lost  all  rights  of  citizenship  within  Ger- 
man boundaries,  and  were  henceforth  aliens  in 
the  land  of  their  birth. 

In  every  way  the  Prussians  tried  to  brow- 
beat and  compel  the  Danish  Schleswigers 
to  become  Gerrrians.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  they  tried  to  "drive  them  out  or 
render  them  harmless  by  depriving  them  of 
their  property  and  civil  rights.  Th# 
"optants"  were  completely  at  their  mercy.  .  .  . 
Wealthy  business  men  were  favorite  victims 
of  Prussian  tyranny.  Aged  men  and  women 
were  driven  across  the  border;  the  young 
who  did  not  emigrate  of  themselves  were 
torn  from  their  lifework;  the  sick  were  not 
spared,  and  for  some  of  these  exile  meant 
death." 

By  gerrymandering  the  electoral  districts 

the  Prussians  prevented  the  South-Jutlanders 

from    mustering    any    considerable    political 

power,  and  also  made  a  practice  of  adopting 

-  fouler  means  to  that  end.     By  endeavoring 
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to  purchase  Danish  farms  at 
high  prices  and  renting  them 
out  for  a  song  to  Germans 
they  sought  to  cripple  the 
agricultural  enterprise  of  the 
Danish  farmers.  By  barring 
all  societies,  including  ath- 
leti^  (!)  clubs,  by  having 
gendarmes  at  public  (and 
even  private)  meetings,  by  at- 
tempting to  close  the  "Free 
Churches,"  by  prohibiting 
Danish  schools  and  banishing 
Danish  tutors,  the  authorities 
hoped  to  Germanize  the  lan- 
guage and  social  life  of  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  op- 
pression, the  remarkable  fact  is 
that  the  South-Jutlanders  write 
Danish,  if  anything,  better  than 
the  average  graduate  from  the 
renowned  public  schools  of  Den- 
mark. Parents  and  elder  sisters 
and  brothers  teach  the  little  ones 
in  their  homes  and  help  them 
with  their  compositions.  Later 
they  are  sent  to  the  Danish  folk 
high  schools  that  have  sprung 
up  right  across  the  border  es- 
pecially for  their  benefit. 

By  dint  of  amazing  pa- 
tience and  grit  the  South- 
Jutlanders,  comprising  about 
a  third  of  the  population,  but 
occupying  some  two-thirds  of 
the  old  duchy,  have  adhered 
to  their  ancient  culture *knd 
maintained  their  racial  integ- 
rity. However,  they  have 
suffered  tremendous  sacrifices 
for  Germany  in  this  war. 
According  to  the  National-Tidende  of 
Copenhagen,  of  the  total  Danish  population 
of  Schleswig,  148,000,  some  5000  to  6000 
have  been  killed,  implying  20,000  or  more 
wounded— ^putting  a  fifth  of  the  entire  people 
on  the  casualty  list. 

Mr.  Kirkegaard's  article  ends  with  a 
daring  speech  delivered  before  ten  thousand 
people  at  a  national  meeting  in  Haderslev  in 
the  summer  of  1914,  before  the  war  broke 
out,  by  the  Danish  delegate  to  the  Reichstag, 
Hans  Peder  Hanssen,  who  said  in  part: 

Our  fathers  were  contented  in  their  thousand- 
year-old  union  with  the  mother  country.  They 
lived  under  happy  conditions;  our  culture  and  our 
prosperity  bear  witness  to  that.  They  enjoyed 
great  personal  liberty;  our  stiff  backs,  our  sturdy 
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A  LINGUISTIC  CHART  OF  SCHLESWIG 


wills,  our  high  courage  are  the  heritage  of  free- 
men. And  we  ourselves  will  testify  that  our 
fathers  felt  the  breaking  of  the  Danish  bonds  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  our  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  The  year  that  is  just  passed  has  been 
one  of  struggle.  .  .  .  Our  great  national  organi- 
zations have  sprung  to  life  under  the  onslaughts 
of  the  government  upon  our  rights.  Von  Koller 
closed  the  public  halls  to  us;  we  have  answered 
by  building  fifty  private  clubhouses.  Count  Rant- 
zau  tried  to  build  a  wall  of  German  farms  right 
across  North  Schleswig;  our  reply  is  the  North 
Schleswig  Loan  Society.  Last  year  the  attacks  on 
our  ancien  freehold  farms  were  strongly  organ- 
ized; we  met  them  with  our  Yeomen's  Society. 
Thus  we  have  parried  every  blow,  and  shall  do  so 
in  the  future.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  we 
have  stood  against  the  German  flood,  and  we  still 
stand  firm.  We  have  love  for  the  cause  and 
strength  for  the  fight.  We  have  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm.    We  have   faith   in  our  future  I 
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DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    DRUG-GROW- 
ING INDUSTRY  IN  AMERICA 


IT  is  a  well-worn  statement  that  America 
has  been  thrown  upon  her  own  resources 
in  a  great  many  ways  by  the  world  war,  and 
that  we  are  acquiring  in  a  high  degree  per- 
manent economic  independence  of  the  Old 
World  in  various  lines  of  industry.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  be  over-sanguine  on  this 
subject.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute (Philadelphia),  Dr.  Allerton  S.  Cush- 
man,  now  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  of  the  Army,  describes 
the  experience  of  himself  and  his  associates 
at  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  in 
Washington,  in  the  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants  to  supply  the  urgent  demand  arising 
from  the  cessation  or  reduction  of  the  im- 
port trade  in  these  products. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  spread  abroad  that 
the  raising  of  such  plants  offers  a  lucrative 
side-line  for  the  farmer  and  the  ''backyard" 
gardener.  Many  of  the  most  important  me- 
dicinal plants  grow  wild  in  this  country,  and 
a  great  number  have  been  raised  on  an  ex- 
perimental scale  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  the  drug  gardens  of  certain 
colleges.  Their  production  on  a  commercial 
scale  is,  however,  quite  another  story.  To 
offset  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  America,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  producer  to  conduct  the  in- 
dustry on  a  highly  scientific  basis.  Through 
methods  of  breeding  and  selection  special 
strains  must  be  produced — plants  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  the  various  active  prin- 
ciples, and  it  is  also  necessary  to  discover  fa- 
vorable methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting, 
etc.,  and  to  take  precautions  against  the  rav- 
ages of  insects  and  disease. 

A  welj-known  authority  on  drug  growing,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Fuller,  has  recently  said  in  effect:  "The 
cultivation  and  nnarketing  of  drugs  must  be  done 
under  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  growing  and  selling  of 
vegetables.  Much  that  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  is  misleading,  and  the  idea  that  the  or- 
dinary farmer  can  successfully  grow  drug  plants 
and  produce  a  marketable  article  is  ridiculous. 
It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  if  the  ordinary 
farmer  should  undertake  the  growing  of  drug 
plants  it  would  result  in  failure  to  him  as  well 
as  discredit  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  spe- 
cializing in  the  subject." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Stockherger,  the  expert  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
charge  of  drug  and  poisonous  plant  investiga- 
tions, expresses  the  same  fact  in  the  following 
words : 

"If    medicinal    plant    cultivation    is    to    succeed 


in  this  country  it  must  be  placed  on  a  sound  com- 
mercial basis,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  this  end  will  not  be  attained  by  en- 
couraging a  large  number  of  persons  to  engage 
in  drug  growing  on  a  small  scale."  .  .  .  "If  the 
drug  manufacturer  is  to  become  permanently  in- 
terested in  medicinal  plants  produced  in  this 
country  he  must  be  assured  of  a  fairly  large  and 
dependable  source  of  supply.  For  this  reliance 
must  be  placed  upon  well-equipped  growers  whp 
have  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  enterprise 
effectively." 

Colonel  Cushman  sets  forth  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  small  grower: 

The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  requirement  for  dry 
belladonna  herb  or  leaf  calls  for  an  assay  show- 
ing a  content  of  not  less  than  0.3  per  cent,  atro- 
pine alkaloid.  Any  substantial  quantity  of  ac- 
tive constituent  in  excess  of  this  prescribed  mini- 
mum should,  if  the  producer  is  aware  of  it,  be 
credited  in  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
small  producer  can  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
assay  value  of  his  product  unless  he  employs 
the  services  of  a  chemical  laboratory.  Such 
chemical  assays  require  special  highly  paid  ex- 
perts in  order  to  obtain  accurate  results,  and  the 
cost  of  such  service,  is  naturally  high.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  unless  a  producer  is  able 
to  hold  his  belladonna  to  an  assay  value  at  least 
twice  as  strong  as  the  U.  S.  P.  requirement  it 
would  not  be  worth  producing  at  all  under  Amer- 
ican conditions.  Such  high-potency  crude  drugs 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  application  to  the 
problem  of  trained  scientifig  knowledge.  Plant 
breeding  through  seed  selection  and  a  knowledge 
of  just  the  day  to  harvest  when  the  alkaloidal 
content  is  at  the  maximum,  together  with  proper 
control  of  the  dryinff  operations,  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  secret  of  success.  All  this  nec- 
essarily hangs  upon  the  results  of  laboratory  in- 
vestigation, which  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
agricultural   operations. 

Various  other  drug  crops,  including  digi- 
talis and  cannabis,  require  physiological  tests 
instead  of  a  chemical  assay,  and  here  also  the 
aid  of  experts  must  be  invoked. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  which  the  author 
and  his  associates  have  attempted  to  grow  com- 
mercially in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  many  of 
them  successfully,  are  belladonna,  digitalis,  can- 
nabis, sage,  hydrastis,  ginseng,  stramonium, 
Monarda  punctata,  pinkroot,  valerian,  senega, 
colchicum,  etc.  Of  these,  the  first  two  have  to 
be  propagated  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter 
in  order  that  the  plants,  when  set  out  in  the  field, 
will  be  large  and  vigorous  enough  to  cope  with 
the  ravages  of  insects  and  crowding  out  by  weeds. 
The  greenhouse  soil  has  to  be  especially  steril- 
ized to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  special  fungoid 
root-rot  disease  to  which  belladonna  is  especially 
susceptible  and  which  follows  the  seedlings  from 
the   greenhouse    to   the   open   fields. 
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THE  ALAN  SEEGER  HIS  FRIENDS  KNEW 


THE  lives  of  heroes  tend  as  the  years 
pass  to  become  shrouded  in  mystery.  A 
veil  of  popular  supposition,  in  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  often  blurs  the 
actual  facts  of  their  careers.  Gradually  the 
man  who  was  flesh  and  blood  becomes  a 
myth,  a  legend.  Already,  we  speak  of  the 
"Rupert  Brooke  legend."  Latterly,  the 
idealization  of  Alan  Seeger  by  his  grateful 
compatriots  and  the  men  and  women  of 
France,  for  whom  he  gave  his  life,  tends  to 
assume  like  character,  and  become  as  legend- 
ary as  the  glamour  that  surrounds  the  life 
of  Rupert  Brooke.  In  order  that  we  may 
remember  him  as  he  actually  appeared  to 
his  friends,  Mr.  Walter  Adolphe  Roberts 
has  set  down  in  the  Bookman  his  remem- 
brances of  Seeger  from  the  time  he  met  him 
in  1911,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1914. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  picturesque  ap- 
pearance of  the  poet  on  the  occasion  of  their 
first  meeting: 

I  first  met  Seeger  in  1911,  in  a  little  French 
table  d'hote  in  West  29th  Street,  New  York,  kept 
by  three  Breton  sisters  named  Petitpas.  He  was 
then  twenty-three  years  old  and  as  handsome  as 
a  child  of  the  sun.  His  features  were  classic; 
his  complexion  of  a  singularly  luminous  brunette 
tinge;  his  lips  full  and  red;  his  black  hair  very 
thick.  He  was  about  six  feet  tall,  straight  and 
well  proportioned. 

Among  his  oddities  was  the  arranging  his  hair 
in  a  "bang,"  which  came  almost  to  his  eyebrows, 
and  created  the  impression  of  a  low,  faun-like 
forehead,  though  the  latter  was  actually  broad  and 
high.  He  also  affected  closely  clipped  side- 
whiskers  extending  about  three-quarters  of  the 
way  down  in  front  of  his  ears.  Usually  he  wore 
a  soft  shirt  and  a  scarlet  tie  which  harmonized 
with  his  warm  complexion. 

He  was  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  America, 
and  did  not  believe  that  we  had  accomplished 
anything  worth  speaking  about  in  art.  .  .  .  The 
only  literary  admirations  I  ever  heard  him  admit 
outside  of  French  literature  were  for  Byron  and 
Wilde.  His  three  heroes  were  Napoleon,  Byron, 
and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  Italian  nobleman 
and  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Although  Seeger  had  very  little  money 
and  was  mostly  unable  to  market  his  literary 
product,  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  Paris, 
where  he  found  the  things  he  really  loved, 
the  human  types,  the  quaint  streets,  the  art 
treasures,  and  the  beauty  of  the  great  cosmo- 
politan city.  In  Paris,  money  was  not  the 
main  consideration  of  life,  and  he  could  live 
"without  sacrificing  either  his  dignity  or  his 
happiness." 

That  he  was  a  poor  "mixer"  and  at  first 

Not. — 7 


unpopular  in  the  Foreign  Legion,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts explains : 

Bert  Hall,  who  enlisted  at  the  same  time,  and 
who  was  later  an  aviator  in  the  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille,  told  me  that  when  Seeger  was  questioned 
about  his  calling  in  civil   life  he   replied: 

"I   am   a   poet." 

It  may  have  been  absurd  of  the  legionnaires 
to  consider  this  snobbish,  but  most  of  them  did. 
They  furthermore  resented  Seeger's  habit  of  sit- 
ting apart  and  writing,  then  refusing  nonchalant- 
ly to  show  anyone  what  he  had  written. 

Before  the  training  period  was  over  the  feel- 
ing against  him  had  grown  so  bitter  that  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  volunteers  it  was  voted  to 
ask  him  to  get  himself  transferred  to  another 
company. 

Seeger's  reply  was  in  keeping  with  his 
whole  character.  He  said  to  the  soldier  who 
had  been  selected  to  convey  the  message  of 
the  legionnaires : 

"I  never  alter  my  course  because  I  am  threat- 
ened or  disliked.  My  reason  for  being  here  i» 
to  serve  France.  For  me  the  men  who  sent  you 
simply  do  not  exist."  The  result  of  this  courage- 
ous stand  was  to  create  a  new  respect  for  Alan 
Seeger  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  Sergeant  Ed. 
Morlae,  a  harsh  disciplinarian,  who  trained  him, 
used  to  sing  his  praises  as  a  soldier.  .  .  . 

Alan  Seeger's  two  posthumous  books  prove  his 
growth  as  a  poet,  besides  revealing  a  lofty  ideal- 
ism, an  immeasurable  belief  in  and  devotion  to 
France.  She  has  inscribed  his  name  first  on  the 
roll  of  honor  of  foreigners  who  have  died  that 
she  might  live.  As  I  have  said  she  will  raise  a 
statue  in  Paris  to  his  memory.  If,  beyond  the  di- 
vide, it  is  possible  for  him  to  know  of  this  beau 
geste,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  regard  his  sacrifice 
as  having  been  amply  rewarded.  That  a  niche 
should  be  set  apart  for  him  in  some  old  street  or 
quaint  medieval  square,  will  seem  to  his  proud 
ego  the  supreme  honor. 

Mr.  Roberts  pays  tribute  to  his  friend  in 
a  sonnet  that  praises  his  heroism,  and  his 
unswerving  vision  of  the  service  young  man- 
hood might  render  to  the  cause  of  Liberty: 

Comrade,  I  had  done  well  with  you  to  swear 
Allegiance  to  the  colors  of   romance. 
In   the   great   days   when    our    sweet    mistress, 
France 

Girded  her  loins  and  helmetted  her  hair. 

I  had  done  well  to  march  with  you  and  share 
Heroic  tests  of  shield  and  broken   lance. 
Mayhap  to  strive  in  the  sublime  advance 

And  fall  with  you  at  Belloy-en-Santerre. 

Thus  had   my  vision   been   inviolate 

Of  the  divine  Republic's  flag  unfurled. 

Only  in  just  defense,  and  dedicate 
Only  to  Liberty,  against  the  world, 

Thus  had  I  never  mourned  the  wounds  of  France 

Stricken  too  sorely  in  the  devil's  dance. 
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GERMANY'S  FOOD  POLICY 


AN  article  by  Dr.  Hans  Siegfried  Weber 
in  Nord  und  Sild  for  June  affords  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  blunders  of  Germany's  food 
policy.  The  present  food  system  has  been 
characterized  as  a  socialistic  policy,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  result  of  the  socialization  of 
the  German  bureaucracy  and  not  the  handi- 
work of  the  German  Socialists,  if  under  that 
term  is  meant  the  nominal  Socialist  leaders. 
The  bureaucracy  is,  and  remains,  entirely  re- 
sponsible. 

Among  other  experiments,  business  men, 
we  learn,  were  at  one  time  called  in,  but  it 
would  appear  they  were  not  altogether  a 
success.  Managing  a  private  business  and 
managing  a  nation's  housekeeping  are  two 
very  different  things.  Moreover,  the  busi- 
ness men  were  denied  all  freedom  of  action. 
All  decisions  were  taken  by  the  bureaucracy, 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  business  men  were 
mostly  overridden.  It  was  indeed  the  duty 
of  the  latter  to  carry  out  a  policy  created 
by  the  bureaucracy  in  conjunction  with 
professors  of  political  economy,  academic 
economists  or  Socialists,  as  the  writer  calls 
them.  That  to  many  of  these  scholars  the 
simplest  agricultural  operations  were  a  book 
with  seven  seals  did  not  seem  to  matter. 
Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  always  showed 
a  special  preference  for  this  sort  of  person, 
but  Bismarck  had  just  as  great  a  prejudice 
against  such  irresponsible  advisers  who 
sought  to  force  their  wisdom  on  him. 

The  writer  cites  as  instances  of  the  failure 
of  measures  adopted  by  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  "academic  socialistic  high  school  pro- 
fessors" the  potato  policy  and  the  wholesale 
slaughtering  of  cattle.  From  the  "scientific" 
representations  made  by  the  academic  Social- 
ists the  bureaucrat  could  only  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  potatoes  were  grown  entirely  for 
human  food,  whereas  only  20  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  potato  crop  is  used  for  human  con- 
sumption. It  was  also  made  to  appear  that 
the  pigs  would  consume  all  the  potatoes,  as 
there  was  not  enough  other  food  for  them. 
Cattle,  too,  were  represented  as  depriving 
humans  of  food.  To  prove  that  these  con- 
clusions were  correct,  it  was  demonstrated 
in  scientific  manner  that  of  100  per  cent,  of 
calories  the  pig  yielded  only  44  per  cent,  for 
human  consumption,  and  consequently  the 
pig,  as  one  of  these  scientists  expressed  it, 
was  the  seventh  enemy  of  the  German  people. 
Thus  "science"  failed  to  see  that  the  pig  con- 
verts a  quantity  of  food  unsuitable  for  hu- 


mans into  meat  and  fat  very  desirable  as 
human  food. 

The  bureaucracy  then  took  to  issuing  regu- 
lations. First,  as  there  were  not  enough 
potatoes  in  the  towns,  the  potatoes  were 
commandeered  and  the  growers  were  to  hand 
over  their  stocks  to  the  towns.  Then  the 
towns  themselves  took  the  potatoes  in  hand, 
and  we  are  told  that  any  potato-woman  in 
the  market  would  have  managed  the  matter 
better  than  did  many  of  the  mayors  under 
whose  control  the  potatoes  were  allowed  to 
rot.  By  this  interference  fodder  was  taken 
from  the  farmer  without  satisfying  the  con- 
sumer. It  was  explained  that  the  slaugh- 
tered pigs  would  be  converted  into  a  more 
lasting  commodity  (bacon  presumably),  but 
that  failed  too.  The  more  lasting  commodity 
either  rotted  or  had  to  be  hastily  sold,  thus 
causing  for  a  time  a  great  glut  of  meat.  And 
there  were  other  evil  consequences,  unfore- 
seen, of  course,  of  academic  interference.  In 
farming  and  agriculture  it  is  impossible  to 
meddle  with  one  department  without  injur- 
ing another,  because  the  different  depart- 
ments are  so  interwoven  with  one  another. 
The  result  of  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  to 
deprive  the  land  of  manure,  so  highly  essen- 
tial because  of  the  scarcity  of  artificial  sub- 
stitutes. 

All  these  blunders  were  made  because  the 
bureaucrat  has  never  learned  to  think  in 
terms  of  national  economy.  By  issuing  a 
few  regulations,  he  thinks  he  has  mastered 
the  entire  problem,  and  in  childlike  innocence 
he  believes  agriculture  will  accommodate 
itself  to  his  commands.  His  failure  is  due 
mainly  to  his  one-sided  juridical  training. 
All  the  great  Prussian  kings  and  German 
statesmen  were  before  all  things  national 
economists.  On  previous  occasions  the  writer 
has  pointed  out  how  unsuitable  was  the  edu- 
cation of  the  bureaucrats  for  the  work  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform. 

There  must  now  be  a  change,  the  writer 
concludes.  Germany  stands  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  Whatever  kind  of  peace  is 
made,  Germans  must  do  their  utmost  to  in- 
crease home  production.  The  conditions  for 
a  new  organization  of  food  production  on 
cooperative  lines  have  been  created  during 
the  war.  A  federation  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers is  proposed.  The  one-sided  juridical 
training  of  the  bureaucrat  must  be  aban- 
doned and  he  must  learn  to  think  on  eco- 
nomic lines. 
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THE  GERMANIZATION  OF  EASTERN 

EUROPE 


IN  the  Preussiche  Jahrbiichtr  for  July 
Dr.  Hans  Delbriick  deals  at  considerable 
length  with  Germany's  position  in  relation  to 
the  Russian  border  nations.  In  great  poli- 
tical decisions  the  choice,  he  says,  often  lies 
between  will  and  must,  and  there  are  posi- 
tions from  which  there  can  be  no  retreat. 
The  small  Eastern  nations  are  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  Factories,  machines,  cattle,  etc., 
have  all  been  destroyed,  and  the  landowners, 
industrials,  and  others  are  finding  the  new 
state  of  things  intolerable.  Reaction  of  some 
sort  is  bound  to  follow  this  reign  of  terror. 

Some  politicians  have  hoped  that  the  vari- 
ous elements  in  Eastern  Europe  would  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  peaceful  organiza- 
tion of  a  federal  republic.  But  what  pros- 
pect is  there  of  such  a  thing?  asks  Dr.  Del- 
briick. Every  man's  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  how  can  a  peaceful  federation 
grow  out  of  such  enmities?  The  peoples  of 
the  different  states  cannot  decide  by  plebis- 
cite, because  in  such  a  matter  everything 
would  depend  upon  the  boundaries  of  the 
regions  where  the  plebiscite  is  taken.  Ethnic 
and  geographical  points  of  view  and  interests 
cross  so  that  conflict  w^ould  arise  before  the 
plebiscite  began. 

Other  politicians  doubt  the  wisdom  of  sep- 
arating the  Baltic  Provinces  from  Russia, 
as  Russia  might  one  day  become  a  great 
powder  again.  But,  replies.  Dr.  Delbriick, 
that  is  not  the  question  at  this  moment. 
Germany  has  to  consider  how,  without  in- 
curring too  great  risks,  she  shall  begin  to 
restore  order  in  Eastern  Europe.  Not  love 
of  adventure,  but  bitter  necessity,  we  are 
assured,  has  taken  the  Germans  to  Kieff. 

What  would  happen  if  Germany  declined 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  East- 
ern Europe?  Will  the  Entente  Powers  hes- 
itate, on  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  to 
come  to  Russia's  aid?  First  with  money  and 
arms,  then  with  troops,  will  Japanese,  Eng- 
lish, and  Americans  appear  and  offer  help, 
and  indeed  they  are  doing  it  already.  Ought 
Germany  to  leave  it  to  her  enemies  to  re- 
store order  and  acquire  influence  in  Russia? 
Can  Germany  tolerate  that? 

THI'    CASE    OF    FINLAND 


Livonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine 
are  to  be.  Cries  of  help,  we  are  told,  have 
come  to  Germany  from  Finland,  Livonia, 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  how  could  Germany 
refuse  to  go  to  their  aid?  Finland  was  too 
weak  alone  to  resist  the  Bolshevism  of  Mus- 
covy, as  she  will  also  be  too  weak  to  main- 
tain her  independence  against  a  revived 
Muscovy.  While  Germany  protects  Fin- 
land's independence  permanently,  Finland 
will  in  return  be  ready  to  follow  German 
policy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  appoint  a  German  prince  as  ruler. 
A  republic  that  would  leave  to  the  Finns  a 
feeling  of  independence  would  be  preferable. 

THE   BALTIC    PROVINCES 

In  Esthonia  and  Livonia  things  are  much 
more  difficult.  Finland  is  a  state  with 
strong  traditions  whom  Germany  has  only 
helped  to  keep  her  independence,  whereas  in 
Esthonia  and  Livonia  the  state  has  first  to 
be  created.  Finland  will  probably  be  able 
to  maintain  order  when  Bolshevism  has  been 
extirpated,  but  the  welfare  of  the  new  re- 
publics of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  will  neces- 
sitate Germany's  remaining  there  in  some 
form.  But,  alas!  explains  Dr.  Delbriick, 
there  stands  in  the  way  German's  evil  repu- 
tation as  the  oppressor  of  small  nations. 

How  different  would  be  German's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  to-day,  and  how  much 
easier  would  be  her  Eastern  policy  had  she 
in  the  last  decades  only  treated  her  Poles 
and  Danes  less  harshly,  had  she  not  forced 
on  them  German  schools,  and  had  Prince 
Biilow  not  finally  broken  the  expropriation 
law!  Unfortunately,  there  comes  already 
from  the  Baltic  Provinces  news  that,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  pacify  the  native  popula- 
tion, these  people  are  being  irritated  and  an- 
noyed by  a  pinprick  policy  of  language  chi- 
canery. That  the  upper  classes  of  the  coun- 
try are  Germans  may  make  it  easier  on  the 
one  hand  for  union  with  Germany,  but  on 
the  other  this  fact  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  suspicion  aroused  in  the 
Esthonians  and  the  Letts  that  they  will  be 
crushed- 

CRUSHING    SMALL    NATIONS 


The   pressing  question   to-day  is  to  settle  There  remains  nothing  for  Germany  but 

what    Germany's    relations    with     Finland,      to   take    Esthonia,    Livonia,    and     Courland 
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as  one  unity  and  keep  them  under  German  with    without    drawing    into    the    discussion 

protection.     The  provinces  must  be  attached  not  only  the  internal  constitutional  questions 

to  the  German  Empire  in  such  a  way  that  of  the  Hapsburg  Monarchy,  but  the  entire 

they  will  be  safe  against  foreign  intrigue  or  future  relations  of  the  Central  Powers, 

interference  or  influence,  and  they  must  be  In  Austria  there  is  a  desire  to  unite  the 

granted    as   much    independence   as   possible.  Polish  crown  in  some  form  with  the  House 

This  double  aim  can  be  attained,  not  by  a  of  Hapsburg,  not  for  an  increase  of  power 

republican  constitution  or  by  an  independent  but   as   a   precautionary   measure,    for   it    is 

principality  under  a  German  prince,  but  by  feared    that    if    Poland    does    not    come    to 

personal    union   either  with   the   Empire   or  Austria,   Galicia  might  go  over  to   Poland, 

with  a  central  state,  such  as  Saxony.  But  both  German  and  Austrian   politicians 

foresee    dangers    in    the    Austrian    solution. 

A  CONFESSION  OF  GERMAN  WEAKNESS  ^j^^  addition  of  Poland   to  Austria  would 

But  one  thing  must  be  guarded  against;  cause  a  great  Slav  superiority,  as  the  Poles 

the  Letts  and  the  Esthonians,  as  well  as  the  would  join  the  Czechs  and  Southern  Slavs, 

Lithuanians,  must  not  be  subjected   to  any  making  more   than   twenty   millions   to   ten 

insults  to  their  nationality.     This  is  one  of  million  Germans. 

Germany's  weak  points.  Dr.  Delbriick  again  Dr.  Delbriick  thus  presents  the  Polish 
explains.  Not  even  now  has  she  resolved  to  difficulty.  An  endeavor  to  form  a  close  and 
abandon  once  for  all  her  old  policy  in  Posen  lasting  political  and  economic  alliance  be- 
and  Schleswig,  and  a  noisy  agitation  is  ac-  tween  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is  de- 
tually  demanding  that  the  old  system  which  sired,  and  on  that  ground  Germany  could 
in  the  Grenzmark  itself  has  done  Germany  very  well  acknowledge  the  union  of  Poland 
endless  harm  be  resumed,  thus  preparing  the  with  Austria-Hungary.  But  in  Austria- 
greatest  difficulties  in  connection  with  Ger-  Hungary  there  is  a  powerful  opposition,  not 
many's  policy  towards  the  Eastern  nations,  only  among  the  Czechs,  but  among  Austrian 
Can  anyone  blame  the  Esthonians  and  the  and  Hungarian  politicians  who  see  the  in- 
Letts  for  opposing  personal  union  with  Ger-  dependence  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mo- 
many  when  they  recognize  powerful  Ger-  narchy  endangered  by  such  an  alliance.  This 
manization  behind  it?  opposition  will  be  very  difficult  to  over- 
It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  satisfy  come,  but  if  it  cannot  be  overcome  the 
the  desires  of  these  small  nations,  if  Ger-  thought  arises  that  Germany  will  have  to 
mans.  Dr.  Delbriick  repeats,  would  only  free  secure  for  herself  a  better  strategic  frontier 
themselves  from  that  pedantic  schoolmaster-  against  the  future  Hapsburg  triple  king- 
ing which  is  so  strong  in  their  blood  and  dom.  That  would  mean  a  new  partition  of 
which  makes  them  so  unlovable.  In  the  in-  Poland,  the  most  inconvenient  of  all  solu- 
terests  of  German  policy,  the  Esthonians  and  tions  for  Germany  and  the  most  dangerous 
the  Letts  should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

to   play   the   part   of   oppressed   nationalities  Poland    has    been    liberated    by    Germany 

and  conspire  with  other  powers  against  Ger-  and  Austria,  protected  against  internal   dis- 

many.     Their  economic  interests  should  first  order,    restrained    from    useless    enterprises, 

be   satisfied,    and   as   man   does   not   live   by  and    created    an    independent    state.      Little 

bread  alone,  they  must  be  allowed  to  cherish  gratitude  as  Germany  may  receive  from  the 

harmless   affection   for  their  mother  tongue  Poles,  Germany  cannot  forget  that  she  cre- 

and  their  nationality.  ated  Poland.     It  may  be  Poland  will  simply 

eo  on  her  Polish  way,  but  Germany,  for  her 
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sacrifices  m  blood  on  Poland  s  benalr,  must 

Far  and  away  the  most  difficult  problem  claim   the   right   to   assure  her  own   future, 

for  Germany  in  the  East  is  Poland,  continues  even  at  the  expense  of  Poland,  should  that 

Dr.  Delbriick.     The  Poles  are  much  too  nu-  be  necessary.     No  one  in  Germany  can  think 

merous,  and  they  have  too  significant  a  past  it  just  that  Germany's  interests  should  suf- 

and  are  much  too  self-conscious  to  be  satis-  fer  because  the  newly-created  Poland  would 

fied  with  a  limited  autonomy  without  an  In-  have  \t  so. 

dependent     policy.       Moreover,     Germany's  In  this  German  publicist's  view,  there  can 

relations  to  Poland,  besides  being  a  question  be  no  doubt  as  to  Germany's  right  to  make 

of   Germany's   existence,    are   of   very   much  strategic    security.      The    question    is    only 

more  vital  concern  for  Austria-Hungary,  so  whether  Germany  may  buy   that   right  too 

that    the    Polish    question    cannot    be    dealt  dear,  and  whether  it  may  not  prove  a  thorn 
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to  spur  on  to  mortal  enmity  and  kindle  avoid-  a  possession  would  be  any  portion  of  terri- 
able  dangers.  There  are  possessions  which  tory  which  Germany  might  carve  out  for 
as  such  bring  dangers  in  their  train  and  such      herself  from  present-day  Poland. 


AUSTRIA'S   CONCEPTION    OF  A    JUGO- 

SLAVIC  STATE 

THE   present   agitation   for   the   creation  Since   destiny  appears  to  have   decreed  that 

of  a  great  Jugoslavic  state,  in  which  as  Belgrade   rather   than  Agram   is  to   be  the 

many  as  possible  of  the  scattered  elements  of  Mecca  of   those  devoted   to   the   Jugoslavic 

the  race  shall  be  united  under  a  single  gov-  idea,  long  live  Belgrade  and  King  Peter! 

ernment,  is  only  the  culmination  of  a  move-  It    was    now    that    Austria's    eyes    were 

ment  initiated  long  before  the  outbreak  of  opened   to  the  gravity  of  the  peril.     Arch- 

the  great  war.     The  various  phases  of  the  duke  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  had 

question,    and    the    different    solutions    that  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  project  of  cre- 

have  been  proposed,  form  the  text  of  an  ar-  ating  a  third  state  out  of  the  southern  Slavs. 

tide  by  Ivanoe  Bonomi  in  Rivista  d'ltalia.  This  project,  if  it  could  have  been  realized, 

As  is  well  known,  the  various  fractions  of  would  have  permanently  checked  Serbian  am- 

the  so-called  Jugoslavs  comprise  not  only  the  bitions,  would  have  transferred  back  to  the 

Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovaks  of  Austria-Hun-  Austrian  monarchy  the  center  of  gravity  of 

gary,   but  also  the   Serbians  of  Serbia,   and  the  movement  in  favor  of  Jugoslavic  unity, 

the    Montenegrins.     Hence,    as    Serbia    and  and  would  have  strengthened  the  Slovaks  and 

Montenegro  are  independent  states,  a  com-  the  Croats  in  the  struggle  against  the  hated 

bination  of  all  the  Jugoslavic  elements  in  an  Italians  in  the  region  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 

independent  union  would  mean  the  emanci-  It  would  also  have  put  a  damper  on  the 

pation  of  all  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovaks  restless   ambitions   of   Hungary,    by   forcing 

of    the    Austro-Hungarian    monarchy    from  her  to  form  part  of  a  trilateral  empire.    The 

Austrian    control.      To    this    the    Austrians  Austrian  project,  as  revealed  not  only  by  the 

could  not  have  been  brought  to  consent  in  necessarily  cautious  attitude  of  the  govern- 

the  period  before  the  war.     Nor  would  this  ment  in  Vienna,  but  also  by  the  explicit  and 

have  been  the  sole  obstacle.     The  Jugoslavs  significant  writings  voicing  the  aspirations  of 

themselves  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  should  those   popularly   called   "Young  Austrians," 

be   the   center   of   gravity   in   the   projected  aims  at   the  creation  of  a  Jugoslavic   state 

union.     Was  it  the  Serbians  of  Serbia  who  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  and  des- 

should  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Croa-  tined    to    serve    for    its    expansion    into    the 

tian  patriots,  or  was  it  not  rather  the  duty  Balkans. 

of  the  latter  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Not  long  since,  Zanker,  a  German  mem- 
former?  ber  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrat,  observed  that 
The  Roman  Catholic  Croatian  conserva-  more  than  half  of  the  Serbo-Croats  already 
tives  and  the  clericals  regarded  Belgrade,  belonged  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  an  effort 
that  bulwark  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  was  being  made  to  join  to  them  the  other 
with  the  lively  animosity  peculiar  to  frater-  half,  the  Jugoslavs  of  Serbia  and  Monte- 
nal  enemies.  The  Serbs  dwelling  in  Croatia  negro.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  prove 
repaid  this  with  interest,  and  they  had  been  that  a  solution  of  the  question  of  Jugoslavic 
far  from  unwilling  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  unity  within  the  bounds  of  the  Hapsburg 
harsh  oppressions  practiced  on  the  Croats  by  monarchy  would  not  only  benefit  that  mon- 
the  Hungarian  governors  of  the  province.  archy,  but  Germany -also,  since  this  is  an  in- 
After  1912,  however,  a  change  came  over  dispensable  condition  for  the  economic  wel- 
the  scene.  Serbia,  that  little  state  which  was  fare  of  the  Central  Powers. 
so  scornfully  regarded  by  the  politicians  of  The  German  idea  of  dominion  over  Cen- 
Vienna  and  Budapest,  wins  battles,  conquers  tral  Europe  embraces  the  creation  of  a  state 
territory,  and  holds  it  even  in  the  intestinal  which  shall  bring  the  Germans  into  direct 
war  with  the  Bulgarians.  The  Conserva-  contact  with  the  Adriatic  and  hence  with  the 
tives  in  Croatia  are  amazed,  silenced;  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  hour  in  which  Ger- 
party  of  Serbo-Croatian  coalition  triumphs,  many  seeks  to   render  stronger  the  alliance 
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with  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  German  ele- 
ment in  Austria  feels  itself  supported  by 
brothers  of  the  same  race  in  its  century-old 
struggle  to  maintain  political  supremacy  in 
Austria,  a  Jugoslavia  stretching  from  the 
Isonzo  to  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Styria  and  Carniola  to  the  Iron 
Gate  of  the  Danube,  cannot  be  agreed  to 
either  in  Vienna  or  in  Berlin. 

This  is  a  conception  that  Emperor  Charles 
expressly  rejected  when  he  said,  last  May, 
to  a  delegation  of  loyal  Germans  and  Slo- 
vaks: "There  cannot  exist  a  Jugoslavic 
state  which  bars  our  way  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
severs  the  vital  nerve  of  the  Germans." 

The  design  of  the  Austrians,  therefore, 
assumes  a  clear  outline.  It  is  the  erection 
of  a  Jugoslavic  state — of  which  the  bounda- 
ries within  and  the  relations  with  the  Em- 
pire are  still  undefined — formed  out  of  the 
territories  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Austria 
would   give   up   the   future   Dalmatia,   thus 


weakening  the  Slavic  opposition  in  the 
Reichsrat ;  Hungary  would  renounce  the  spe- 
cies of  sovereignty  that  she  exercises  over  the 
region  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  and  the  Empire 
would  cede  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  the  new 
state. 

In  substance,  Signer  Bonomi  finds  that  the 
result  would  be  a  greater  Croatia,  extending 
from  the  Bosnian  mountains  to  the  Dalma- 
tian sea.  Agram  would  be  the  capital  city, 
and  the  five  million  Jugoslavs  grouped  into  a 
single  state  would  constitute  either  the  in- 
itiation of  an  era  of  local  prosperity,  or  a 
guarantee  against  future  perils.  * 

If  the  Austrian  Empire  should  come  as  a 
victor  to  the  peace  conference,  it  could,  in- 
voking the  principle  of  nationality,  add  to 
its  Jugoslavic  state  both  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not 
come  as  a  victor,  it  could  make  its  own  Jugo- 
slavic state  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  of  at- 
traction exercised  by  a  reconstituted  Serbian 
nation. 


ITALY'S  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  A.  Theodoli,  writing  in 
Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  -^n  preparations 
for  peace,  seems  to  regard  these  as  even  more 
complicated  and  difficult  than  preparations 
for  war.  He  is  specially  concerned  lest  the 
widespread  ignorance  as  to  the  internal  needs 
of  Italy  should  militate  against  an  economic 
settlement  favorable  to  her. 

Italy  will  be  in  acute  need  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  also  of  a  new  merchant  marine ;  on 
the  other  hand,  she  will  have,  as  before,  a 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  which  will  be  more 
in  demand  than  ever  in  foreign  countries, 
and  must  only  be  supplied  under  highly  fa- 
vorable conditions.  Finally,  he  urges  that  a 
strong  financial  policy  of  reconstruction  now 
will  put  the  country  in  a  position  to  demand 
fair  treatment  from  the  peace  congress. 

Another  article  in  the  same  review  deals 
with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1814,  and  from  tables  of  statistics  given  one 
gathers  that  prices  for  food  in  Italy  are  in 
some  instances  500  per  cent,  higher  than  be- 
fore the  war,  and  far  above  what  can  be  bal- 
anced by  a  50  per  cent,  rise  in  wages.  The 
consequent    strained    financial    position    of 


many  families  has,  however,  been  happily  re- 
lieved by  "almost  a  revolution"  as  regards 
women's  work.  Thousands  of  middle-class 
girls  are  working  to-day  who  would  never 
have  been  allowed  to  work  before;  new  ca- 
reers are  opening  out  for  them,  and  higher 
salaries  are  offered.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  much  real  suffering  among  single 
women,  and  widows  with  young  children. 
The  writer  is  emphatic  that  women's  labor 
will  remain  a  valuable  asset  to  the  country, 
and  must  be  wisely  encouraged  even  when 
war  is  over. 

Concerning  woman  suffrage  in  Italy  Pao- 
lina  Tarugi  writes  in  the  Vita  Internazionale 
that  little  real  progress  has  been  made.  It 
is  true  the  realization  of  "the  dynamic  value 
of  feminine  forces"  has  made  great  progress 
among  women  themselves  since  the  war,  but 
men  seem  quite  ready  to  argue  that  activities 
which  are  "noble  and  just"  in  war-time 
would  be  "the  ruin  of  the  family  and  the 
nation"  m  peace  time.  Italian  women,  how- 
ever, says  the  writer,  intend  to  stick  to  the 
new  careers  now  open  to  them,  and  poli- 
ticians would  do  well  to  take  note  of  this 
significant  fact. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  WAR  AND  ALLIED  TOPICS 


General  Foch  at  the  Marne.     By  Charles  Le 

Goffic.    Translated  by  Lucie  Menzies.    E.  P.  Dut- 

ton  &  Company.    219  pp.     111.    $1.75. 

The  whole  Allied  world  feels  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  personality  and  career  of  its  great  com- 
mander-in-chief. Everything  that  gets  into  print 
concerning  any  episode  of  his  life,  great  or  small, 
is  eagerly  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
campaign  that  made  General  Foch  a  great  figure 
in  France  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  was  the 
movement  that  culminated  in  the  French  victory 
of  the  Marne.  In  this  volume  a  French  writer 
gives  an  account  of  the  fighting  in  and  near  the 
marshes  of  Saint-Gond  when  the  retreat  was 
turned  into  an  aggressive  attack  on  the  German 
lines.  In  the  translation  the  story  of  those  six 
days'  fighting  is  told  in  greater  detail  than  in  most 
English  accounts  of  the  battle. 

The  Void  of  War.  By  Reginald  Farrer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.     306  pp.    $2. 

A  series  of  graphic,  descriptive  letters  from 
every  section  of  the  Allied  front  between  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  the  Adriatic.  These  are  really, 
as  the  sub-title  designates  them,  "Letters  from 
Three   Fronts." 

The  Cradle  of  the  War.  By  H.  Charles 
Woods.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
260  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

By  the  Cradle  of  the  War,  Mr.  Woods  means 
the  Near  East,  especially  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  Asia  Minor.  In  his  book  he  gives  in  detail 
the  sequence  of  events  in  that  part  of  the  world 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  and 
the  developments  that  have  followed  during  the 
past  four  years.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  a  per- 
sistent traveler  in  those  regions  and  is  personally 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  rulers  and  states- 
men who  are  now  lined  up  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers  or  with  the  Entente.  Germany's 
Mittel-Europa  schemes  and  plottings  are  fully 
exposed. 

From  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  By  George  A. 
Schreiner.     Harper  &  Brothers.     370  pp.     III.     $2. 

As  correspondent  of  the  American  Associated 
Press,  Mr.  Schreiner  described  the  operations  of 
the  Allied  forces  against  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  While  on  that  mission 
he  had  interviews  with  the  Sultan  and  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Young  Turks'  government.  He 
also  met  the  Turkish  military  leaders  at  the  front 
The  material  gathered  in  this  way  forms  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  new  book,  'Trom  Ber- 
lin to  Bagdad,"  but  perhaps  the  chief  value  of 
the  work  to  the  average  reader  in  America  is  the 
series  of  pictures  that  he  gives  of  the  life  of  the 
Turkish    people,    especially    the    women. 


The  Flame  That  Is  France.  By  Henry  Mal- 
herbe.     The  Century  Company.     182  pp.     $1. 

An  English  translation  of  a  French  work  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  reflections  and  impression* 
inspired  by  the  war.  The  book  has  distinct  lit- 
erary quality.   It  won  the  Goncourt  Prize  for  1917. 

The  War  and  the  Future.  By  John  Mase- 
field.     Macmillan.     98  pp.     $1.25. 

The  two  lectures  delivered  in  America  by  the 
English  poet  during  the  early  part  of  1918. 

Religion  and  War,  By  William  Herbert 
Perry  Faunce.    The  Abingdon  Press.    188  pp.    $1. 

In  this  little  book  the  president  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity gives  forceful  expression  to  his  views  con- 
cerning the  opportunity  of  the  Christian  Church 
in   the   coming  era   of   reconstruction. 

Nerves  and  the  War.    By  Annie  Payson  Call. 

Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  220  pp.  $1.25. 

A  book  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to  the  sol- 
dier, and  hardly  less  instructive  to  the  non-com- 
batant. There  are  useful  chapters  on  "Shell- 
Shock,"  "L;  a  Hospital,"  "The  Power  of  Cleanli- 
ness,"  and   "The   Saving  of   Human   Energy." 

Fields  and  Battlefields.  By  No.  31540.  Rob- 
ert M.  McBride  &  Company.     260  pp.     $1.50. 

Pictures,  skilfully  painted,  of  life  in  the  dress- 
ing stations,  just  behind  the  lines  where  the  men 
of  the  Medical  Corps  toil  ceaselessly  in  the  service 
of  humanity. 

War  and  Progress.  By  William  S.  Howe. 
Boston:  LeRoy  Phillips.     136  pp.     $1. 

In  his  survey  of  world  politics  the  author  of 
this  book,  who  was  formerly  an  official  of  the 
American  Consular  Service  in  China,  emphasizes 
the  value  of  an  Anglo-Arperican  alliance  in 
thwarting  Teutonic  plans  for  domination. 

The  Victims'  Return.  By  Noelle  Roger. 
Houghton,    Mifflin    Company.      134  pp.     $1. 

An  account  of  the  repatriation  of  interned 
and  evacuated  French  civilians.  Of  this  import- 
ant work  comparatively  little  has  been  known 
in   America. 

The  Silent  Watchers.  By  Bennett  Copple- 
stone.     E.  P.  Dutton  Company.     342  pp.     $2. 

Well-written  accounts  of  all  the  important  ac- 
tions in  which  the  British  Navy  has  figured 
during  the  war.  The  author  is  especially  well 
informed.  His  stories  of  the  sea-fights  originally 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  he  has 
had  the  benefit  of  criticism  from  men  in  the  ser- 
vice during  the  process  of  revision. 
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The  Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross. 

By  June  Richardson  Lucas.     Frederick  A.  Stokes. 

111.     193    pp.     $1.50. 

The  toll  of  children  during  this  war  has  been 
heavy.  How  much  worse  it  might  have  been, 
Mrs.  June  Richardson  Lucas  (Mrs.  William 
Palmer  Lucas)  tells  us  in  her  book  of  daily 
journal  letters,  "The  Children  of  France  and  the 
Red  Cross."  The  author  accompanied  her  hus- 
band when  he  went  to  France  as  chief  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Children's  Bureau,  and 
worked  with  him  ten  months  in  saving  the  chil- 
dren who  had  been  in  captivity  in  Germany  and 
had  been  returned  through  Switzerland.  Many, 
and  most  pathetic,  are  the  tales  of  tragic  child- 
hood and  its  suffering  that  Mrs.  Lucas  tells.  The 
bravery,  patience,  and  cheerfulness  of  these  war 
orphans  is  pictured  intimately  and  tenderly  in 
these  letters. 

Naval  Heroes  of  To-Day.  By  Francis  A. 
Collins.     Century.     285  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

One  does  not  have  to  delve  in  the  annals  of 
past  wars  to  find  thrilling  tales  of  naval  adven- 
ture. Coming  down  to  our  own  day,  we  are  no 
longer  limited  to  the  British  Navy  for  stories  of 
gallant  exploits  at  sea.  The  American  sea-fighter 
has  once  more  come  to  his  own.  Mr.  Collins  has 
assembled  a  wonderful  array  of  true  sea-yarns 
vouched  for  by  officers  of  the  American  Navy. 
Even  if  the  Navy  has  not  yet  had  its  chance  to 
do  the  spectacular  thing,  there  have  been  no  end 
of  instances  of  individual  bravery  and  heroism 
outside   the   circle   of   limelight. 

"We'll  Stick  to  the  Finish!"  "C'est  la 
Guerre."  By  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie.  Boston: 
Chappie  Publishing  Comoany.     303   pp.     111.     $2. 

Americans  visiting  the  Western  Front  are  not 
all  interested  in  the  same  things  and  do  not  all 
meet  the  same  persons.  No  one,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, would  be  more  certain  to  hunt  out  the  lead- 
ing personalities  than  Mr.  Chappie.  It  is  said 
that  he  holds  the  American  record  for  knowing 
great  men.  Furthermore,  he  has  a  breezy,  in- 
imitable  way  of  telling  about  his  encounters. 


Rumania's     Sacrifice.     By    Gogu     Negulesco. 

The  Century  Company.     265  pp.     $1.50. 

Senator  Negulesco  explains  his  country's  en- 
trance into  the  war  and  her  subsequent  collapse 
and  withdrawal.  He  is  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves that  Rumania  would  have  been  of  greater 
aid  to  the  Allies  if  she  had  not  entered  the  war 
at  all. 

Present-Day  Warfare.     By  Jacques  Rouvier. 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons.      195   pp.     $1.35. 

A  French  officer's  non-technical  attempt  to  show 
American  civilians  how  a  modern  army  trains 
and  fights.  Captain  Rouvier  is  a  member  of  the 
French  Military  Mission  to  the  United  States. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports. 
By  S.   Herzog.     Doubleday,   Page.     196  pp.     $L 

The  German  plan  for  the  control  of  the  world's 
trade  after  the  war,  as  worked  out  by  a  leading 
engineer.  An  introduction  to  this  translation  is 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  associates  in  the 
Food  Commission. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  P. 
Powell  and  Gertrude  W.  Powell.  Chicago: 
Rand-McNally  &  Company.    210  pp.    111.    $1. 

An  excellent  selection  of  patriotic  prose  and 
verse.  The  book  is  in  truth  a  remarkable  em- 
bodiment of  the  war  spirit  of  the  Allies,  as  voiced 
in  current  literature.  Even  the  selections  from 
writings  and  addresses  long  antedating  the  war 
period  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  developments 
of  the  past  four  years. 

The  American  Spirit.  Edited  by  Paul 
Monroe  and  Irving  E.  Miller.  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son:    World    Book    Company.      350    pp.     $1. 

In  this  little  reader  the  editors  have  endeavored 
to  focus  attention  upon  the  constructive  aspect  of 
patriotism.  The  selections  are  well  calculated  to 
inspire  "a  wholesome  and  sane  regard  for  our 
own  country,  without  the  development  of  undue 
national  egotism." 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 


The  Motor  Truck  as  An  Aid  to  Business 
Profits.  By  S.  V.  Norton.  Chicago:  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company.     509  pp.     111.     $7.50. 

The  great  and  obvious  value  of  such  a  work 
as  this  of  Mr  Norton  is  that  it  makes  available 
to  the  individual  business  man,  whether  he  re- 
gard himself  as  "large"  or  "small,"  the  experi- 
ence of  men  and  corporations  the  country  over 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  and  study  the  motor 
truck  as  a  factor  in  business.  No  one  in  the 
United  States  has  had  a  better  opportunity  than 
Mr.  Norton  to  investigate  at  short  range  the  prob- 
lems that  the  owners  of  motor  trucks  everywhere 
are  trying  to  solve.  Not  only  does  he  know  the 
problems  themselves,  but  the  solution  of  many  of 
them  has  become  with  him  a  part  of  the  day's 
work.     Among   our    readers   we   know    there   arc 


many  who  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  motor 
truck  from  the  business  standpoint.  In  this  vol- 
ume such  readers  will  find  precisely  the  informa- 
tion that  they  need. 

Who's  Who  in  America.  Edited  by  Albert 
Nelson  Marquis.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  & 
Company.     3296  pp.     $6. 

This  is  the  tenth  biennial  issue  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  reference  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  contains  nearly  23,000  brief  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  Americans  who  are  doing  things 
at  home  and  abroad.  More  than  3000  of  the 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume  have  figured  in 
no  previous  edition  of  the  work.  The  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  World  War  largely  ac- 
counts for  this  increase. 
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SOME  NOVELS  OF  PRESENT  AND  PAST 


IT  was  said  of  H.  G.  Wells's  novels  which  pre- 
ceded "Joan  and  Peter,'"  that  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through"  discovered  God,  and  that  "The  Soul 
of  a  Bishop"  explained  Him.  The  successor  to 
these  novels,  "Joan  and  Peter,"  seems  to  take  a 
step  backward  in  its  conclusion  that  the  Almighty- 
is  the  "Nameless  and  the  Incomprehensible."  The 
book  is  not  a  second  "Mr.  Britling"  either  in  the 
literary  skill  of  its  construction,  or  the  interest  of 
its  subject  matter.  The  sub-title,  "The  Story  of 
an  Education,"  fairly  describes  the  content,  and 
this  story  is  a  clothes-horse  upon  which  Mr.  Wells 
hangs  his  theories  of  government,  the  war, 
and  the  world's  future.  Joan  and  Peter  are 
cousins — conveniently  so — for  Mr.  Wells's  pur- 
poses. They  grow  up  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  distant  cousin  of  Peter's,  Oswald  Sydenham,  a 
terribly  disfigured  man,  winner  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  Oswald 
theorizes  about  universal  peace  and  does  his  best 
to  bring  up  the  orphans,  who  grow  up  quite  like 
young  savages,  with  their  wills  unbroken  by  dis- 
cipline and  their  minds  free  from  old  traditions. 
It  is  to  this  type  of  youth  in  England,  Mr.  Wells 
contends,  to  which  the  future  belongs.  Pre-war 
England  he  sees  as  a  hopeless  muddle.  To  Joan, 
who  marries  Peter,  willy-nilly,  and  to  Peter,  who 
goes  to  war,  he  entrusts  the  old  patterns  and  dead 
forms  for  remolding.  There  Is  much  to  praise  in 
the  book.  It  is  provocative  of  thought,  vigorously 
written,  and  of  broad  scope.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dolly,  Joan's  mother,  and  Lady  Charlotte 
Sydenham,  representative  of  the  conventional,  the 
established  England,  the  characterization  is 
shadowy.  Mr.  Wells,  the  pamphleteer,  triumphs 
over  Mr.  Wells,  the  novelist. 

Another  English  novelist,  Clemence  Dane,  au- 
thor of  that  brilliant  psychological  novel,  "Regi- 
ment of  Women,"  has  used  a  theme  identical  with 
Mr.  Wells  in  her  last  novel,  "First  The  Blade."' 
It  is  a  study  in  the  development  of  two  young  peo- 
ple, Laura  Valentine  and  Justin  Cloud,  both 
obligingly  orphans,  in  order  to  be  unhindered  and 
unhampered  by  the  older  generation.  Her  can- 
vas is  narrower,  but  her  characterization  Is  more 
vivid.  Laura  and  Justin  are  as  real  as  the  Eng- 
lish landscape.  Laura  is  the  more  aggressive 
character  even  as  Joan  is  the  leader  In  her  love 
affair  with  Peter,  but  the  novelist  leaves  Laura 
baffled  by  Justin's  cloudy  vision,  after  a  broken 
engagement  in  which  a  collection  of  birds*  eggs, 
Laura  has  smashed  In  the  effort  to  awaken  his 
love  and  responsibility  for  her,  plays  a  major 
part.  They  part  without  the  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  Justin  goes  to  war.  The  author 
leaves  them  at  this  point  with  the  tantalizing  re- 
mark: "I  know  no  more  of  Laura  Valentine  or 
Justin  Cloud,"  and  the  sentence:  "First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear — I  never  promised  you  the  full  corn." 
One  is  grateful  for  the  bits  of  gracious  descrip- 

^Joan  and  Peter.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan.  593 
pp.    $1.75. 

^First  The  Blade.  By  Clarence  Dane.  Macmillan. 
317  pp.    $1.50. 


tlon  scattered  throughout  the  book;  they  relieve 
the  monotony  of  a  narrative  that  bears  somewhat 
too  close  a  resemblance  even  as  Mr.  Wells's 
novel,  to  a  sociological  tract.  Nevertheless  the 
book  has  power,  sound  psychology,  and  a  fresh- 
ness that  is  sincerely  gratifying. 

The  publication  of  "A  Sorry  Tale,"  a  story  of 
Judea,  Galilee  and  Rome,  written  by  Mrs.  John 
H.  Curran,  of  St.  Louis,  through  the  medium  of  the 
ouija  board,  was  followed  by  her  transcription  of 
a  tale  of  mid-Victorian  England,  "Hope  True- 
blood."'  Whatever  brain  lies  behind  the  narra- 
tive, whether  of  a  shadowy  denizen  of  the  seance 
room,  or  the  subjective  mind  of  Mrs.  Curran,  the 
touch  of  a  literary  artist  is  evident  in  this  book. 
There  is  a  curious  ghostly  windlness  in  the  nar- 
rative; almost,  it  escapes  bounds,  but  is  cleverly 
turned  and  twisted  into  form  as  the  tale 
progresses.  It  is  a  mystery  story,  laid  In  a  grimly 
Puritanical  village  in  England,  that  concerns  a 
beautiful  girl,  Sallle  Trueblood,  and  her  "brat," 
whose  apparent  illegitimacy  winds  a  skein  of  mys- 
tery that  is  only  unraveled  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  scene  where  the  dying  Sallle  plays  the  make- 
believe  game  of  "Sir  Peter  Lilyfinger"  with  the 
little  Hope  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  episodes 
in  recent  fiction.  The  book  teaches  the  sanctity  of 
motherhood,  and  ends  on  the  note  of  faith  in  the 
endless  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Fourteen  choice  tales  of  the  supernatural  by 
famous  authors  have  been  collected  in  a  single 
volume  by  J.  W.  McSpadden."  They  are:  "The 
Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,"  by  Daniel  Defoe; 
"Ligea"  and  "MS.  Found  In  a  Bottle,"  by  Poe ; 
"The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  by  Kipling;  "To  Be 
Taken  with  a  Grain  of  Salt"  and  the  "Bagman's 
Story,"  by  Dickens;  "Washington  Irving's  tale  of 
"The  Lady  with  the  Velvet  Collar"  and  "The 
Storm  Ship";  "The  Were-wolf,"  by  H.  B. 
Marryat,  and  "What  Was  It,"  by  Fitzjames 
O'Brien.  Walter  Scott  is  represented  by  "The 
Tapestried  Chamber."  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
by  "The  House  and  the  Brain."  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, by  "The  Grey  Champion,"  while  "The 
Nurse's  Tale,"  has  been  winnowed  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Lady  Mary  Shoreham  and  an  American  cap- 
tain figure  in  "It  Happened  Over  There,"'  a  war 
romance  by  Dr.  Burris  A.  Jenkins.  The  story 
opens  on  a  transatlantic  liner  and  rapidly  shifts  to 
include  scenes  of  submarine  attacks,  air-raids  in 
London,  Red  Cross  and  Red-Triangle  work,  and 
the  routine  of  munition  factories.  The  narrative 
gallops  and  gives  all  the  thrills  desirable  in  a 
romance  of  war  days.  The  villainies  of  the  Hun 
are  set  forth  with  all  the  energy  and  expressive- 
ness satisfactory  to  the  most  ardent  patriot 

"Hope  Trueblood.    By  Mrs.  John  H.  Curran. 

*I""amous  Ghost  Stories.  By  J.  Walker  RfcSpadden. 
Crowell.     312  pp.     $1.25. 

■^It  Hai)pened  Over  There.  By  Burris  A.  Jenkins. 
Revell.      192    pp.      $1.25. 
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SOLDIER  POETS 


THE  quantity  of  excellent  poetry  that  has  come 
out  of  England  since  1914,  in  particular  from 
soldier  poets,  makes  one  remember  a  sentence  from 
the  published  letters  of  John  Butler  Yeats,  R.  H.  A., 
to  his  son  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet,  in  1915. 
He  wrote,  commenting  upon  the  types  of  men 
which  are  recognized  by  the  idea  of  service — 
those  -who  would  rule  and  those  who  would  be 
ruled,  that  he  fiercely  contended  for  another 
type,  "the  man  who  does  not  want  to  rule  or  to 
be  ruled  .  .  .  the  man  who  writes  poetry."  And 
because  he  finds  England  abounds  in  this  type  of 
man,  England  abounds  in  poetry. 
That  these  men  who 
wanted  to  write  poe- 
try free  from  the  cares 
of  state,  have  gone 
forth  and  fought  and 
died  for  England  and 
the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
perhaps  a  shade  more 
gladly  than  men  of 
lesser  insight,  is  per- 
h  a  p  s  because  poets 
love  beaut}-,  and  beau- 
ty is  after  all  certitude 
of  belief,  a  certitude 
that  sent  Rupert 
Brooke  to  S  c  y  c  r  o  s, 
Alan  Seeger  to  Belloy- 
en-Santerre,  and  Joyce 
Kilmer  to  the  Wood 
of  the  Burned  Bridge 
near  Seringes  on  the 
Ourcq. 

The   war   has   taken 
heavy  toll  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets.    The  first  to  LIEUT.  A.  NEWBERRY 
go,  they  were  the  first  choyce 
to    fall.       With     easier       (Author   of    "M  e  m  o  r  y: 
vision   than    God   gave       P^^'^s  of  Love  and  War") 
many  men,  they  hurried 

into  their  regiments  and  gave  iheir  lives  together 
with  all  their  unsung  songs.  Rupert  Brooke's 
story  is  now  known  to  all  the  world,  but  there  are 
others,  little  known,  at  least  in  this  country,  who 
fought  and  died  bravely,  and  whose  songs  com- 
memorate the  war.  Among  these  are  the  youth- 
ful Charles  Hamilton  Sorley  (he  was  only  twenty 
when  he  was  killed),  Robert  Vernede,  Gilbert 
Chesterton's  friend,  who  fell  in  the  attack  on 
Havrincourt,  Brian  Brooke  (Korongo),  who  com- 
manded a  wing  of  the  CJordon  Highlanders  at 
Mametz,  Richard  Dennys,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  during  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  and  E. 
A.  Mackintosh,  M.  C.  Lt.,  of  the  Seaforth  High- 
landers. Ireland  has  lost  her  bright  particular 
star  of  the  younger  poets,  Francis  Ledwidge,  and 
Canada  mourns  a  veteran  of  four  years'  fighting. 
Captain  John  McCrae,  author  of  "In  Flanders 
Fields."  America  pays  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Alan  Seeger,  and  more  latterly  to  the  most  be- 
loved of  younger  American  poets,  Joyce  Kilmer. 

Of  the  living  soldier-poets,  W.  M.  Letts  (au- 
thor of  "The  Spires  of  Oxford"),  R.  M.  Eassie 
of  the  C.  E.  F.,  Patrick  McGill,  and  Gilbert 
Frankau,  are  still  writing  inspiring  poetry  of  the 
war.     The    English    Revieiv   for    September    con- 


tains a  collection  of  poems  from  British  fighting 
men,  whose  work  is  not  yet  familiar  to  readers 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  Major  A.  Hamil- 
ton Gibbs,  C.  Neville  Brand,  Sub.-Lieut.  R.  N.  V. 
R,,  Major  H.  F.  Constantine,  Adam  Massey,  R. 
N.  R.,  Lieut.  R.  Watson  Kerr,  Lieut.  Lionel  R. 
Abel  Smith,  and  Flight  Lieut.  F.  V.  Branford. 

Rupert  Brooke's^  brief  life  has  become  a  gospel 
of  youth's  high  endeav^ors.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  him,  and  yet  in  the  memoir  of  him 
by  Edward  Marsh,  one  of  his  closest  friends  and 
his  literary  executor,  there  is  a  broader  perspec- 
tive, a  keener  realization  than  anything  published 
heretofore  has  given,  of  the  fineness  and  cleanness 
of  his  life  and  the  breadth  of  his  poetical  promise 
and  achievement. 

The  book  contains  extracts  from  Brooke's  un- 
published letters  and  poems  and  fragments  not 
contained  in  the  collected  works.  As  a  record 
of  the  contacts  of  a  talented  young  man  with  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  his  day,  the  memoir 
has  great  interest.  As  a  picture  of  youth,  en- 
thusiasm and  the  stride  of  genius,  it  is  amazing. 
From  the  documents,  one  can  again  make  the 
generalization  that  men  of  genius  prize  friend- 
ship— saving  honor — above  all  else.  Neither 
Philip  Sidney,  nor  in  a  later  day  our  own  Emer- 
son, have  given  friendship  more  fervent  praise 
than  Brooke.  Writing  from  Fiji  to  Jacques  Ra- 
verat,  he  says: 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  friendship. 
And  there  is  no  man  who  has  had  such  friends 
as  I,  so  many,  so  fine,  so  various,  so  multiform, 
so  prone  to  laughter,  so  strong  in  affection,  and 
so  permanent,  so  trustworthy,  so  courteous,  so 
stern  with  vices  and  so  blind  to  faults  or  folly. 
...  I  repeat  a  long  list  of  their  names  every 
night  before  I  sleep." 

A.  Newberry  Choyce,  lieutenant  in  the  Lei- 
cestershire   Regiment,    has    dedicated    his    poems, 

"Memory:  Poems  of 
Love  and  War,"'  to 
America  in  memory 
"of  those  wonderful 
war  days  when  I  made 
my  tour  among  her 
more  wonderful  peo- 
ple, the  unworthy 
bearer  of  my  coun- 
try's message  of  con- 
fidence and  1  o  v  e." 
There  are  only  about 
two  and  forty  poems 
in  the  book,  but  most 
of  them  are  eloquent 
with  the  echoes  of  the 
war — in  the  main,  not 
of  its  repulsive  as- 
pects, but  the  voices  of 
the  serene  strength 
and  beauty  that  is  un- 
LiEUT.  ROBERT  NICHOLS  clothed  aiid  made 
(Author  of  "Ardours  and  manifest  to  men  by 
Endurances")  the     ruck     of     conflict. 

^Rupert  Brooke.  By  Edward  Marsh.  Lane.  197  pp. 
$1.25. 

^Memory,    By  A.  Newberry  Choyce.    Lane.    68  pp.    $1. 
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Of  the  shorter  lyrics,  "Country  Born,"  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  trenches,  has  a  genuineness  that 
touches  the  heart: 

"Tell  me  of  home  again,"  I  said. 

"Speak  of  the  flowers  that  sweetly  blow 
With  hues  divine  out  in  the  fields 

Which  all  were  mine  not  long  ago. 

"Whisper  the  tale  of  how  they  wake 
Each  morning  to  the  sun's  bright  call; 

And  then  pass  on  and  speak  to  me 
Their  heavy  scents  at  evenfall." 

He  breathed  it  like  a  sacred  tale. 
Love  on  his   lips  for  ev'ry  flower. 

While  I — I  sat  with  half  closed  eyes 
Forgetting  for  a  little  hour. 

In  "Poems,"*  by  Geoffrey  Dearmer,  we  have  the 
first  book  of  a  young  English  soldier  poet  whose 
work  has  aroused  the  admiration  of  English 
critics  everywhere.  He  is  a  poet  of  the  war,  one 
who  sees  the  verities  that  stand  behind  physical 
phenomena,  and  who  can  write  of  suffering  and 
bloodshed  as  one  separated  by  a  gulf  of  time 
from  the  actual  occurrences.  "The  Turkish  Trench 
Dog,"  "We  Poets  of  the  Proud  Old  Lineage,"  and 
"Two  Trench  Poems,"  are  among  the  best  of 
the  collection. 

In  "On  Heaven,"'  a  book  of  rhymed  and  un- 
rhymed  vers  libre,  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  another 
highly  talented  English  poet,  presents  the  war 
with  vigor  and  a  relieving  sense  of  humor.  The 
volume  includes  "Heaven,"  a  long  poem  pub- 
lished in  Poetry,  the  idea  of  which  recalls  to  mind 
an  almost  forgotten  book,  "Gates  Ajar."  In  deli- 
cate flowing  whimsical  verse,  Mr.  Hueffer  builds 
a  material  heaven  for  kindly  men  who  love  the 
green  earth  and  would  prefer  a  corner  of  Eng- 
land or  of  Southern  France  to  any  Elysian  field 
of  a  fabled  paradise.  The  soldier's  dream  of 
"Blighty"  is  about  the 
poet's  idea  of  heaven. 
"Foot-Sloggers,"  t  h  e 
best  poem  in  the  book, 
defines  the  English- 
man's intense  love  for 
country.  It  is  a 
word-  painting  of 
England's  wolds  and 
wealds,  her  f  a  r  m- 
steads,  all  her  beauti- 
ful lands  so  comfort- 
ing and  lovely  that  her 
poets  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  will  in  time 
become  a  part  of  her 
dust. 

Another  book  of 
verse  by  an  English- 
man in  khaki,  "Ar- 
dours an  d  Endur- 
ances,"' by  Robert 
Nichols,  brings  the 
sound  of  war  into  the 
meter     of     verse. 
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'T'ocms    by    Geoffrey    Dearmer.     McBride.     87    pp.     $1. 

^On  Heaven  and  Poems  Written  on  Active  Service. 
By    Ford    Madox    Hueffer.     Lane.     128  pp.     $1.25. 

'Ardours  and  Endurances.  By  Robert  Nichols.  Stokes. 
207  pp.     $1.25. 


There  is  the  whine  of  shells,  the  spit  of 
shrapnel,  the  booming  of  mortars,  the  curtain 
of  sound  made  by  barrage  fire,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  more  comforting  sounds  of  the 
mess  and  of  the  hours  of  relief  in  cheery  dug- 
outs. At  its  top  note  no  other  poet  has  equalled 
this  vivid  record  of  the  war.  The  second  half 
of  the  book  contains  "A  Faun's  Holiday,"  and 
other  poems  and  phantasies.  Mr.  Nichols'  poetry 
will  have  permanence;  his  poetic  vein  has  breadth 

and  balance.  Like  Alan 
Seeger,  he  has  seen 
beyond  the  present. 

"My  Erratic  Pal,"* 
by  Alfred  Clark, 
N.  Z.  M.  C,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Zea- 
land force,  tells  a 
story  partly  in  poetry, 
partly  in  prose  of  the 
development  of  a 
comrade's  character 
under  the  experiences 
of  life  and  war. 

Another  poet  off  to 
the  war  is  the  young 
Nicaraguan  Salomon 
de  la  Selva.  He  en- 
listed in  July  in  the 
British  (jrenadier 
Guards,  and  is  at 
present  in  a  British 
training  camp  in  Suf- 
folk, England.  "Tropi- 
cal Town,"^  his  first  book  of  English  verse 
(his  native  tongue  is  Spanish),  shows  a  re- 
markable mastery  of  a  foreign  tongue  as  a 
medium  for  poetic  expression.  The  poems 
grouped  under  the  heading,  "My  Nicaragua," 
describe  his  home,  the  sleepy  tropical  city  of  Leon, 
where  as  he  writes  "herds  of  sun"  go  4)asturing 
through  the  languid  afternoons.  "Guitar  Song," 
a  rendering  of  a  guitar  melody  with  variations, 
has  a  most  extraordinary  music  such  as  is  seldom 
found  in  English  poetry.  The  section,  "In  New 
England  and  Other  Lyrics,"  distills  the  magic  of 
the  white  birch  trees  of  New  England,  of  her  little 
intimate  valleys,  her  companionable  hills  where 
Spring  found  the  poet  in  the  heart  of  the  Berk- 
shires.  Another  excellent  poem  is  an  "Ode  to 
the  Woolworth  Building."  A  lyric,  "The  Knight 
in  Grey,"  after  the  fashion  of  a  Moldavian 
Doina,  gives  the  poet's  reasons  for  going  to  war. 
In  the  last  section  of  the  book  one  selects  "Red 
Clay  Jars"  as  typical  of  Mr.  de  la  Selva's  best 
lyricism.  Amy  Lowell  praises  this  poem  as  the 
best  in  the  volume. 

The  poet  was  born  in  Nicaragua  about  twenty- 
four  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  judge  in  Leon. 
His  racial  strains  include  pure  Aztec,  English  and 
Spanish.  In  1910,  on  the  death  of  his  father  he 
became  the  ward  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment and  was  educated  in  the  United  States.  He 
has  lectured  on  poetry  and  romance  languages  in 
this  country,  and  taught  romance  languages  at 
Williams  College.  Besides  his  work  in  English, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  uncollected  poems  in 

^My  Erratic  Pal.   By  Alfred  Clark.   Lane.    107  pp.   $1.25. 
"'Pro|)ical    Town.      By    Salomon    de    la    Selva.      Latie. 
132  pp.     $1.25. 
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Spanish,  contributed   to   Spanish  papers   and   pe< 
riodicals. 

The  work  of  Joyce  Kilmer^  in  a  special  me- 
morial edition  will  be  ready  within  the  month 
(George  H.  Doran).  It  will  be  bound  in  a  sin- 
gle volume  and  will  contain  the  work  his  friends 
consider  of  permanent  value,  memorable  poems 
written  at  the  front,  intimate  letters,  essays,  a  por- 
trait, and  a  memoir  by  his  literary  executor,  Rob- 
ert Carlos  Holliday. 

"The  Singing  Flame,"^  by  Harold  Hersey,  lieu- 
tenant in  the  American  Army,  and  at  present  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Eustis,  Virginia,  contains  only 
pre-war  verse.  The  section  "Silhouettes,"  sketches 
New  York  City  in  its  various  aspects,  and  pictures 
the  poet's  reactions  to  its  stimulating  life.  The 
•onnets  are  the  best  of  the  collection;  they  have  a 
deep-toned  music,  and  a  reach  into  the  realm  of 
poesy  beyond  the  technique  of  the  poet. 


Sergeant  John  Pierre  Roche,  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  writes  in  "Rimes  in  Olive 
Drab,"^  now  whimsically,  and  again  seriously  of 
the  experiences  of  the  American  soldier  in  camp 
and  at  the  front.  They  are  very  readable  and 
have  a  trick  of  sticking  in  memory. 

Three  anthologies  of  recent  poetry  are  well 
worth  adding  to  one's  library  shelves.  "War 
V^erse"*  edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft,  contains  war 
poems  written  by  men  on  the  firing  line  and  their 
sympathizers  and  supporters  at  home.  "The 
Coming  Dawn,"^  is  a  war  anthology  in  prose  and 
verse  edited  by  Theodora  Thompson,  with  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  "The  Golden 
Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse,""  while  including 
some  war  verse,  is  mainly  of  the  magazine  vin- 
tage of  pre-war  days.  It  is  edited  by  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite,  whose  practised  hand  has 
collected  many  favorites  that  have  now  become 
well  known  to  the  public. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  WOMEN 


«€Y\7'0MAN'S  VOICE,"'  is  an  anthology  that 
VV  every  woman  will  want.  It  presents 
woman's  present  attitude  toward  life  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities which,  because  of  the  necessities  of 
war  and  of  changing  age,  are  hers  to  assume. 
It  contains  hundreds  of  quotations  in  prose  and 
verse  from  representative  women — artists,  writers, 
suffragists,  labor  leaders,  actors,  orators,  teachers, 
organizers,  and  home-keepers.  The  editing  has 
been  done  with  rare  skill;  the  book  has  been 
brought  down  to  a  comparatively  small  compass, 
so  that  only  a  digest  of  the  very  best  thought 
should  be  presented.  The  subjects  are:  "The 
Woman  Movement,"  "The  Home,  "The  Child," 
"The  Mother,"  "Love  and  Marriage,"  "Educa- 
tion," "War  and  Peace,"  "Classes,"  and  "Miscel* 
laneous." 

An  excellent  companion  volume  for  "Woman's 
Voice,"  is  "The  Sum  of  Feminine  Achievement,"' 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland.  It  contains  a 
complete,  orderly,  and  invaluable  account  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  women  of  the  world, 
and  proves — although  history  fails  to  fully  record 
the  facts — that  woman's  genius  has  been  tri- 
umphant over  all  obstacles  in  every  civilization 
since  the  beginning  of  the  civilized  world.  An 
alphabetical  index  gives  the  names  of  the  great 
women  of  history,  including  those  living  at  the 
present  time,  and  an  account  of  the  life-work  of 
each.  For  reference  purposes,  it  is — as  the  pub- 
lishers  state — "a    thousand    books    in    one." 

'Memorial    Kclition    of  Joyce   Kilmer's   Works.     Doran. 
n'he    Singing    Flame.      By    Harold    Hersey.      Penfield. 
138  pp.     $1. 

'Rimfs  in  Olive  Drab.  By  Sergeant  John  Pierre  Roche. 
McBride,  72  pp.     $1. 

*War  Verse.  Edited  by  Frank  Foxcroft.  Crowell. 
303  pp.     $1.25. 

'The  Coming  Dawn.  Edited  by  Theodora  Thompson. 
Lane,  289  pp.     $1.50. 

"The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse.  Edited  by 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.    Small  Maynard.   324  pp.   $2. 

'Woman's  Voice.  By  Josephine  Conger-Kaneko.  Bos- 
ton:   Stratford  Co.     294   pp.     $1.50. 

*The  Sum  of  Feminine  Acheivement.  By  Dr.  W.  A. 
Newman  Dorland.    Boston:  Stratford  Co.    237  pp.    $1.50. 


Winifred  Kirkland's  volume  of  essays,  "The 
Joys  of  Being  a  Woman,""  is  a  most  entertaining 
book.  She  enters  upon  the  task  of  portraying 
woman's  particular  joys  in  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
Even  those  women  who  are  acutely  aware  of 
their  blessedness,  will  find  from  her  spirited 
pages,  that  they  have  underestimated  certain 
womanly  delights.  The  papers  are  written  out 
of  a  merry  heart,  and  with  a  fairy-tale  feeling 
that  all  grown-ups  like  to  recover  at  odd  mo- 
ments. They  include  such  well-known  "joys"  as 
those  of  women's  clothes,  their  talent,  wayfaring, 
gardens,  education,  and  of  many  other  fields  that 
yield  woman  the  maximum  of  feminine  pleasure. 

Grandmothers  have  changed,  and  we  find 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  old-fashioned  grand- 
mother in  a  narrative  by  Mrs.  R.  Clifton  Sturgis, 
"The  Random  Reflections  of  a  Grandmother."^*^  We 
are  a  long  way  oflf  from  the  grandmother-in-per- 
spective, that  comfortable  old  black-silk-frocked 
lady  with  cookies  and  sugar  plums  in  her  ca- 
pacious pockets.  But  after  reading  Mrs.  Slurgis's 
fascinating  narrative,  one  decides  that  the  grand- 
mother of  to-day  with  her  clubs  and  committees 
and  her  war  work,  stylish  clothing  and  youthful 
eyes,  is  very  much  the  same  grandmother  who 
was  "always  there  and  always  ready,"  and  who 
visioned  the  Kingdom  beyond  the  busy  years  of 
our  pre-occupation  with  life's  tasks  and  joys. 

Dr.  Horace  A.  Hollister,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  discusses  the  citizenship  of  women  from 
the  educational  viewpoint.  His  book''  is  really 
a  survey  of  woman's  achievement  in  various 
fields,  regarded  in  the  light  of  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  the  broadest  sense.  "The  Social 
Life  of  Women,"  "Women  and  Religion,"  "The 
Economic  Independence  of  Women,"  and  "Women 
and  War"  are  some  of  the  topics  treated. 

^The  Joys  of  Being  a  Woman.  By  Winifred  Kirkland. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.     294  pp.     $1.50. 

^"Random  Reflections  of  a  Grandmother.  By  Mrs.  R. 
Clifton  Sturgis.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     137  pp.     $1. 

"The  Woman  Citizen.  By  Horace  A.  Hollister.  Apple- 
ton.     328  pp.     $1.75. 
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GIFT  BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMALS 


HENRI  FABRE'S  incomparable  nature  book  for 
children,  "Our  Humble  Helpers,"^  has  been 
translated  by  Florence  Constable  Bicknell.  With 
the  charm  and  naivete  of  a  child,  Fabre  tells  us 
about  our  domestic  helpers,  yet  does  not  fail  to 
include  in  his  thrilling  sketches  all  the  latest  fruits 
of  scientific  research  about  the  birds  and  beasts 
he  describes.  He  succeeds  in  giving  even  the 
humble  duck,  the  goose,  and  pig,  the  flavor  of  dis- 
tinct personality.  The  book  has  gone  into  many 
editions  in  France,  and  while  it  is  primarily  for 
boys  and  girls,  grown  persons  will  hardly  lay  it 
aside  until  they  have  read  all  its  contents,  so  new 
and  fascinating  is  Fabre's  method  of  presenting 
facts. 

"And   in  the   lion   or  the   frog — 
In  all  the  life  of  moor  and  fen — 
In  ass  and  peacock,  stork  and  dog, 
He  read  similitudes  of  men." 

"The  Human  Side  of  Animals,"*  is  the  latest 
volume  in  the  series  by  Mr.  Royal  Dixon,  that  in- 
cludes "The  Human  Side  of  Trees,"  "The  Human 
Side  of  Birds,"  etc.  He  tells  us  most  charmingly 
of  the  animals  that  practise  camouflage,  the  ani- 
mal musicians,  miners  and  excavators,  food  con- 
servers,  tourists,  and  sight-seers ;  of  animal  mathe- 
maticians, architects,  engineers,  and  house-builders, 
and  of  many  more  marvels  of  the  animal  world. 
The  book  has  all  the  winsomeness  of  fairy  lore 
and  the  qualification  required  by  most  children — 
that  the  fairy  story  be  true.  It  is  delightfully  il- 
lustrated with  reproductions  from  unique  photo- 
graphs of  animals,  mounted  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  groups,  and  from  animals  in 
their   native   wilds. 

"Jungle  Peace,"'  a  book  of  science  and  travel, 
relates  in  a  narrative  of  exceptional  literary  style 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  William  Beebe  while  in 
charge  of  the  Tropical  Research  Station  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  From  the  vantage 
of  a  great  house  in  the  heart  of  the  Guiana  wilder- 
ness, he  carries  on  his  studies  of  birds,  animals, 
and  insects,  finding  beyond  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  jungle,  beauty  unknown  to  dwellers  in  the 
scantily  herbaged  North,  and  a  magic  of  wonder- 
ful light,  and  waiting  trees,  and  silence,  and — 
peace.  Mr.  Beebe's  style  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  nature  writer;  it  resembles  in  its  pictorial 
quality  and  music  the  stories  of  W.  K.  Hudson. 
In  his  loving-kindness  towards  all  created  things, 
he  may  be  compared  to  Fabre.  The  chapters,  with 
three  exceptions,  were  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  friends  of  the 
author,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

^Our  Humble  Helpers.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre.  Century. 
374  pp.     111.     $2. 

^The  Human  Side  of  Animals.  By  Royal  Dixon. 
Stokes.     252  pp.     111.     $1.75. 

^Jungle  Peace.  By  William  Beebe.  Holt.  293  pp. 
111.     $1.75. 


NESTLING    HOATZIN    CLIMBING    WITH    THUMB    AND 

FOREFINGER — ILLUSTRATION   FROM    "jUNGLE  PEACE," 

BY   WILLIAM   BEEBE 

(The  Hoatzin  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  liv- 
ing on  earth  to-day — a  survival  of  the  youth  of  bird  life, 
the  transition  from  reptile  to  the  feathered  creature  or 
the  air) 

Indian  stories  of  animals  and  their  wonderfu. 
exploits  are  told  in  "Over  Indian  and  Animal 
Trails,"*  by  Jean  Thompson.  They  are  related 
by  the  wise  old  Indian  chief  to  his  grandson, 
Little  Beaver,  in  the  twilight  by  the  camp-fire. 
There  are  marvelous  tales  of  Wabasso,  the  hare, 
who  outwitted  Upweekis,  the  lynx,  of  Unk-wunk, 
the  porcupine,  of  Moween,  the  bear,  and  all  the 
furry  folk  of  river  and  forest.  The  stories  are 
exquisitely  illustrated  in  color  by  Paul  Bransom, 
who  pictures  the  animals  in  the  woods  and 
streams,  where  the  little  Indian  boy  knew  them. 

Coincidently  with  the  publication  of  the  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,"  ten  Uncle 
Remus  stories,  which  have  never  appeared  in 
book  form  have  been  discovered  and  bound  to- 
gether under  the  title,  "Uncle  Remus  Returns."' 
Julia  Collier  Harris  states  in  the  preface  that 
these  stories  have  been  collected  in  company  with 
some  character  sketches  of  the  old  man,  who  re- 
counted them  in  order  to  give  the  stories  a  back- 
ground of  "vivid,  amusing  glimpses  of  Uncle 
Remus's   personality." 

■•Over  Indian  and  Animal  Trails.  By  Jean  M.  Thomp- 
son.     Stokes.     263   pp.     111.     $2. 

^IJncle  Remus  Returns.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Houghton,  Mifflin.      175  pp.     111.     $1.35. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS 

I— "PEACE"  STOCKS  AND  THE  FALL  IN 

COMMODITIES 


IN  this  article  last  month  point  was  given 
to  the  reflex  in  exchange  on  neutral  coun- 
tries and  in  the  prices  of  foreign  government 
bonds  of  the  steady  gains  of  the  Allied  ar- 
mies in  France.  Even  more  interesting  and 
significant  movements  of  a  financial  and  eco- 
nomic character  have  followed  the  startling 
developments  that  began  late  in  September 
when  the  Turkish  forces  in  Palestine  were 
crushed.  The  retreat  and  surrender  of  Bul- 
garia, the  bid  for  peace  by  the  Central  Pow- 
ers, and  the  signal  victories  of  General  Foch 
on  the  West  Front  have,  each  in  its  turn, 
brought  forth  an  expression  of  confidence  in 
an  allied  success,  and  this  within  a  relatively 
few  months. 

The  neutral  exchanges  and  foreign  govern- 
ment bond  prices  first  gave  the  clue  as  to 
w^here  banking  opinion  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States, — the  most  accurate  in  inter- 
preting political  and  economic  undercur- 
rents,— was  tending.  The  movements  in 
both  were  convincing  to  those  who  watched 
them.  They  did  not,  however,  influence  the 
general  run  of  securities  or  of  commodities. 
This  fact  was  emphasized  last  month. 

The  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  however,  made 
the  situation  clear.  All  doubt  as  to  the  vic- 
tor in  this  war,  if  there  had  been  any  since 
July  18,  was  swept  away.  Neutral  ex- 
changes went  much  lower  than  they  had  been 
in  September.  From  an  average  premium 
of  40  per  cent,  over  parity  they  declined  to 
one  of  about  10  per  cent.  Foreign  govern- 
ment bonds  listed  in  New  York  went  steadily 
upward.  Those  which  give  the  option  of 
conversion  into  long-term  issues  were  in  great 
favor  because  such  bonds  would  command 
a  high  premium  a  few  years  hence.  One  of 
the  remarkable  demonstrations  was  in  Brit- 
ish consols,  the  century-old  barometer  all 
over  Europe  of  things  financial  and  commer- 
cial and  things  political.  They  rose  nearly 
five  points  in  the  early  part  of  October,  sell- 
ing 10  points  above  the  1917  closing,  and  on 
a  4  per  cent,  income  basis.  At  one  time  last 
year  they  were  on  about  a  5  per  cent,  basis. 
French  Government  securities  on  the  Lon- 
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don  and  Paris  markets  a^ivanced  sympathet- 
ically. 

In  Europe  there  was  another  side  to  the 
picture.  Berlin  reported  a  panic  on  Octo- 
ber 4  and  5  of  "indescribable  severity."  A 
few  days  later  press  cables  from  Scandina- 
vian countries  stated  that  the  stocks  of  ship- 
ping companies  had  suffered  a  tremendous 
overnight  shrinkage.  There  was  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  of  normal  ocean  freight 
rates  once  more.  It  may  also  have  suggested 
the  effect  on  these  rates  of  the  great  amount 
of  American  tonnage  that  will  be  released, 
when  the  war  ends,  to  commercial  uses. 

Prices  of  Raw  Materials 

Commodity  markets  in  the  closing  week  of 
September  and  in  the  first  half  of  October 
translated  the  situation  abroad  as  one  rapidly 
making  for  a  readjustment  in  prices  of  all 
raw  materials,  even  where  some  of  these  were 
essential  to  the  war.  The  change  that  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  this  conclusion  is 
best  indicated  as  follows : 

August  Price 

High  Price         October  10 

Cotton,    spot    middling 37.30  cts.     32.05  cts. 

Corn     $1.66^4  $1.10 

Pork    44.50  33.40 

There  has  been  no  effort  at  Government 
price-fixing  in  corn,  whose  market,  unlike 
that  for  wheat,  has  been  free  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  speculators  on  the  war  condi- 
tions. They  were  quick  to  see  that  if  an 
early  peace  was  likely  American  corn  would 
be  brought  into  competition  with  corn  from 
Argentina.  Cash  corn  this  year  has  sold 
above  $2  a  bushel,  but  during  October  it  was 
freely  predicted  in  the  Chicago  grain  pit  that 
it  would  drop  to  a  dollar  a  bushel  and  that 
oats  would  fall  to  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  Had 
there  not  been  support  to  the  wheat  market 
in  the  form  of  a  Government  guarantee  of 
$2.25  a  bushel  for  the  1919  crop  we  would 
doubtless  have  seen  very  panicky  conditions 
in  wheat  futures.  There  are  vast  stores  of 
wheat  waiting  to  be  shipped  from  Australia, 
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and  with  the  surrender  of  Turkey  and  an 
opening  of  the  Dardanelles,  Russia  would  be 
at  least  a  potential,  if  not  actually  for  some 
time  a  real,  competitor  of  the  United  States 
in  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  Stocks 

Turning  back  to  the  securities  markets,  one 
finds  abundant  evidence  in  October  prices  of 
concern  by  those  who  held  stocks  of  compa- 
nies whose  profits  during  the  war  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  in  the  three-year 
pre-war  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
shares  of  corporations  that  have  been  dor- 
mant and  those  which  reflect  the  benefits  of 
new  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  have 
been  advancing  with  great  rapidity. 

In  the  former  class  are  the  issues  of  iron 
and  steel  and  equipment  companies.  In  about 
two  weeks,  following  the  debacle  in  Palestine 
and  in  Bulgaria,  these  had  an  average  decline 
of  10  points.  Some  of  the  individual  losses 
were  twice  as  large  as  this.  United  States 
Steel  Common,  the  most  popular  industrial 
stock  listed,  fell  from  116  to  below  105. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  a  reduction  of 
dividends  by  any  company.  Current  earn- 
ings, in  most  instances,  were  reported  as  very 
satisfactory.  The  decline  reflected  a  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who  buy  and 
sell  rather  than  a  change  in  intrinsic  values. 

On  the  other  hand,  new  prominence  was 
given  to  securities  of  corporations  which  con- 
tain promise  of  expansion  of  pioduction  un- 
der peace  conditions,  or  else  relief  from  oner- 
ous burdens  that  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
higher  costs  of  materials  or  labor  in  a  period 
of  war  inflation.  Most  conspicuous  in  this 
group  were  the  oil  stocks.  In  the  weeks 
when  iron  and  steel  and  equipment  shares 
were  falling  a  10-point  average  Mexican 
Petroleum  rose  45  points  and  Texas  Com- 
pany 40  points.  Oil  is  looked  upon  as  the 
new  fuel  of  the  ocean  carrier.  Further  vis- 
ible supplies  of  gasolene  have  been  reduced 
nearly  two-thirds  within  a  year,  and  this  fact, 
emphasized  by  "gasless  Sundays,"  drew  specu- 
lative attention  to  the  companies  able  to  en- 
large, without  capital  increase,  the  production 
of  crude  oil. 

The  public  utilities  have,  for  months,  been 
in  about  the  same  credit  condition  as  the 
railroads  were  a  year  ago.  Holders  of  their 
securities  had  been  greatly  concerned  by  the 
numerous  reductions  of  dividends  and  the 
threats  of  interest  suspension.  The  Financial 
fVorld,  in  a  special  investigation  of  public 
Utility  company  earnings  and  finances,  the  re- 


sults of  which  were  published  September  30, 
found  that  the  net  earnings  in  1917  had  de- 
creased over  $24,000,000,  or  2^4  per  cent, 
whereas  they  had  increased  20^  per  cent,  in 
1916  over  1915.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1918  the  returns  would  be  very  much  more 
serious  even  than  those  of  last  year  were 
the  actual  figures  available. 

The  new  political  and  economic  outlook, 
however,  at  once  urged  owners  of  these  se- 
curities to  hold  them,  although  they  had  been 
on  the  point  of  selling.  In  August  an  issue 
of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  6  per 
cent,  convertible  bonds,  offered  to  sharehold- 
ers at  94,  was  taken  by  them  only  in  part, 
and  subsequent  to  the  offering  the  bonds  sold 
at  93,  or  a  7  per  cent,  basis.  The  day  Cam- 
brai  fell  they  touched  par.  Meanwhile,  the 
stock  into  which  they  are  convertible  in  1920 
rose  from  about  90  to  nearly  110.  Part  of 
this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  the  clos- 
ing of  rental  terms  under  the  Government 
lease  by  which  interest  on  these  and  other 
bonds  of  the  corporation  were  guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  contract,  as  well  as  the  8  per 
cent,  dividend  on  the  stock.  The  same  sort 
of  guarantee,  given  to  the  Western  Union 
Company,  influenced  the  rise  in  its  stock  from 
82  to  95.  Elsewhere  in  the  list  of  public 
utility  securities,  however,  there  were  many 
gains  and  predicated  entirely  on  the  belief 
that,  with  the  higher  rates  for  service  al- 
lowed the  last  few  months  by  commissions  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  with 
a  probable  high  level  having  been  reached  for 
both  commodities  and  labor  these  companies 
could  expect  to  gradually  enlarge  their  mar- 
gin of  safety  for  fixed  interest  obligations. 

The  highest  prices  for  automobile  shares 
were  reached  in  1916.  They  were  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  "war  brides." 
The  country  was  then  freely  spending  the 
money  it  was  making  on  war  contracts  from 
Europe  and  from  the  high  prices  obtained 
from  farm  products.  Production  of  passen- 
gers cars  was  at  a  rate  never  before  known. 
When  the  war  came  to  America  and  economy 
became  necessary  this  buying  steadily  con- 
tracted. Prices  of  automobile  shares  were 
cut  in  two  in  some  cases  and  dropped  to  only 
a  third  of  former  market  quotations  in  others. 
The  government  restrictions  on  production 
found  them  as  a  class  wholly  liquidated  and 
on  the  recovery.  The  automobile  concerns 
now  have  $800,000,000  worth  of  orders  for 
Uncle  Sam  on  which  they  make  a  fair  profit, 
though  not  so  great  a  margin  of  gain  as  on 
their  regular  manufacture.     Just  how  long 
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it  will  take  to  change  this  industry  over  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis  will  depend  oh  how 
much  more  time  is  required  to  defeat  Ger- 
many and  bring  her  to  final  terms.  Probably 
from  six  months  to  a  year  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  old  conditions.  Those  who  have 
been  accumulating  automobile  stocks  are  dis- 
counting a  return  to  large  profits  from  the 
output  of  standard  designs  after  peace. 

PVhat  Are  "Peace"  Stocks? 

For  reasons  that  are  obvious  in  some  in- 
stances and  rather  difficult  to  analyze  in 
others  the  "peace"  group  of  securities  has 
been  steadily  enlarged  since  early  in  October 
to  include,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned,  stocks  of  copper,  tobacco,  food 
supply,  building,  shipping,  express,  mail- 
order, chain-store,  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
implement  companies.  It  would  be  hard  to 
determine  why  some  such  go  in  the  "peace" 
Hst  from  the  "war"  group.  The  distinction 
depends  mainly  on  the  individual  point  of 
view  as  to  the  amount  of  reconstruction  work 
there  is  to  be  done  abroad  and  the  terms  on 
which  it  will  be  negotiated ;  also  as  to  the 
continued  stability  of  prices  of  raw  materials 
now  artifically  maintained  by  government 
decree.  On  this  subject  there  are  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.     It  is  quite  clear  that  as 


railroad  stocks  suflered  severely  though  liqui- 
dation by  European  holders  who  had  to  use 
the  proceeds  for  war  loans  they  will  be  among 
those  securities  to  improve  with  peace  and 
when  the  competition  with  government  bor- 
rowing is  removed.  With  a  rate  structure 
as  generous  to  the  carriers  as  the  present  one 
and  guarantees  likely  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  1920,  as  a  minimum,  the  high  income 
return  of  the  better  grade  rails  is  much  to 
their  present  advantage,  as  the  investor  looks 
over  the  selective  lists  of  securities  prelim- 
inary to  making  his  purchases. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  entire  recasting 
of  the  ideas  that  have  been  held  for  the  past 
two  years  or  more  of  the  future  of  long-term 
corporation  bonds.  The  best  judges  of  money 
conditions  believe  that  rates  will  be  easier 
after  the  war.  This  will  favor  securities  of 
fixed  interest  as  railroad,  public-utility,  and 
industrial  bonds.  It  will  equally  apply  to 
railroad  and  industrial  preferred  stocks  of 
fixed  dividend  standards.  Within  a  month 
the  average  price  of  railroad  bonds  of  the 
highest  grade  has  been  at  the  lowest  since 
the  war  started.  Recently  it  has  risen  several 
points,  but  is  still  much  lower  than  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917.  There  is  a  certainty  of  a  continued 
strengthening  of  this  class  of  securities  from 
now  on  to  the  end  of  the  war. 


II.— INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  979.    BOSTON   &    LOWELL  STOCK— PREMIUMS 
ON  LIBERTY  BONDS 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  moderately  long-term 
speculator,  what  should  be  the  course  to  take  with 
Boston  &  Lowell?  The  substance  of  Mr.  McAdoo'i 
plan  as  published  seems  to  be  to  restore  the  Boston  & 
Maine  at  the  expense  of  its  leased  lines. 

What  premium  may  be  expected  after  the  war  on 
Liberty   Bonds,   excepting  the   3J/2S? 

We  doubt  our  ability  to  discuss  the  position  of 
the  Boston  &  Lowell  stock  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  plan  for  the  Boston  &  Maine 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  speculator  in 
the  stock,  either  short  or  long  term,  but  it  may  per- 
haps help  you  to  some  extent  if  we  undertake  an 
expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  general  attitude 
which  we  think  the  Boston  &  Lowell  stockholders 
ouffht  to  take. 

Briefly,  we  think  they  should  be  glad  to  give 
their  assent  to  the  reorganization  plan  as  pro- 
posed. We  base  our  opinion  very  largely  upon 
■what  we  consider  the  significance  of  that  feature 
of  the  plan  which  contemplates  supplying  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  $20,000,000 
of  new  money  in  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  which 
the  Government  has  already  advanced. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that,  after  all,  the 
sacrifice  which  the  Boston  &  Lowell  stockholders 
are  called  upon  to  make  is  not  so  great.     If  the 


plan  is  put  into  effect  as  proposed  they  must  ac- 
cept for  a  period  of  five  years  four-fifths  of  the 
present  rate  of  dividends,  or  6.4  per  cent.,  instead 
of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  only  in  the  event 
that  meanwhile  it  shall  be  impossible  to  float  the 
proposed  issue  of  $12,000,000  new  preferred  stock 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Boston  &  Lowell  stock  at  its  present  price  does 
not  strike  us  as  being  much,  if  any,  out  of  line  as 
a  practically  assured  dividend  payer  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  6^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

You  ask  what  premium  may  be  expected  after 
the  war  on  Liberty  Bonds,  excepting  the  Z]/2  per 
cents.  In  this  connection  one  of  the  investment 
banking  houses  specializing  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities  (C.  F.  Childs  &  Co.)  has  re- 
cently made  the  following  comment: 

"On  the  assumption  that  a  4  per  cent,  rate  of 
interest  may  reasonably  represent  the  credit  basis 
of  the  United  States  shortly  after  the  return  of 
peace  (say  two  years  hence,  or  January  1,  1921), 
the  different  issues  should  then  be  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: 

1st  Converted  4>4  per  cents,  due  1947,  redeemable 
1932,  102^. 

2nd  Converted  4^  per  cents,  due  1942,  redeemable 
1927,    101^4. 

3rd  4^  per  cents,  due  1928,  101 J^. 

4th  4J4   per  cents,  due   1938,   redeemable    1933,   102^. 
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RIGHT  HONORABLE   DAVID   LLOYD   GEUKGE.    BRITISH   PREMIER 

(On  the  ,12th  of  November  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  noteworthy  expression  of  his  views  and 
sentiments  on  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the  problems  that  lay  before  his  country  and  the  associated 
nations.  President  Wilson  sent  him  a  message  of  appreciation  in  which  he  said  that  "it  is  delight- 
ful to  be  made  aware  of  such  community  of  thought  and  council  in  approaching  the  high  and  diffi- 
cult task  now  awaiting  us."  On  November  20th  the  Prime  Minister's  answer  to  the  President  was 
made  public.  "I  am  certain,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  "the  ideals  of  our  two  countries  regarding 
international  reconstruction  are  fundamentally  the  same.  I  feel  sure  that  at  the  peace  conference 
we  shall  be  able  to  cooperate  fruitfully  to  promote  the  reign  of  peace,  with  liberty  and  true  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  born  in  Manchester  of  Welsh  parents  in  1863, 
and  had  been  a  lawyer  for  six  years  before  entering  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  in  1890.  He  has  been 
continuously  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  twenty-eight  years  and  in  the  Cabinet  since  1905,  having 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  1908  till  1915,  when  he  became  Minister  of  Munitions.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime  Minister  on  December  6,  1916.  On  the  .14th  of  the  present  month 
a  new  Parliament  will  be  elected,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  country  will  give  a  strong  vote  of 
confidence  to  the  brilliant  War  Premier.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Victory, 
for  Just 
Principiea 


The  life  of  mankind  on  this 
planet  has  been  a  continuing 
process  in  which  one  ordeal  has 
followed  another.  Even  in  peace  time,  life  is 
a  struggle ;  though  the  great  drama  of  history- 
moves  much  more  boldly  and  violently  in 
war  periods.  The  world  war  that  is  now 
ended  had  come,  as  a  relatively  simple  and 
unified  action,  out  of  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
tributing causes.  It  had  led  to  the  converging 
of  an  irresistible  maximum  of  force,  in  order 
to  establish  the  principle  that  the  world  is 
henceforth  to  be  ruled  by  something  stronger 
and  better  than  force.  Germany  first  yielded 
to  this  principle ;  and  then  came  the  armistice, 
and  peace.  The  countries  that  have  united 
to  put  down  the  spirit  of  militaristic  aggres- 
sion do  not  like  violence.     They  had  hoped 
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that  the  final  transition  to  the  new  world 
of  law  and  orderly  justice  might  come  about 
without  further  warfare  among  nations  on 
the  great  scale.  But  their  hopes  were  not  to 
be  realized.  The  German  Empire,  the  Rus- 
sian Czardom,  and  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
controlling  the  military  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, were  menaces  to  world  harmony.  So 
also  was  the  corrupt  Turkish  Government, 
with  its  tyrannous  rule  over  subject  Christian 
peoples  and  its  pretensions  to  leadership  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  These  four  em- 
pires— now  abolished — held  in  oppressive  sub- 
jection about  three  hundred  and.  fifty  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Their 
schemes,  ambitions,  and  rivalries  kept  the 
Balkans  in  ferment,  disturbed  tranquillity  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  involved  the  whole 
world  in  one  way  or  in  another. 

,,    „.  Unspeakably   great  as  seem  the 

The  Rising  T  •        i  i        •  r 

of  a  purely  negative  blessings  or  peace 
Neiv  Europe  ^Y\tn  the  nations  have  been  con- 
vulsed with  warfare,  and  when  millions  of 
young  men  have  been  slain,  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  even  greater  blessings  inhere  in  the 
permanent  achievements  with  which  the  peace 
of  victory  is  crowned.  The  four  autocracies 
that  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  ordering 
of  the  world  uj^on  a  basis  of  law  and  reason 
have  now  so  completely  succumbed  to  pres- 
sure from  without  and  uprising  from  within 
that  they  can  never  be  restored.  The 
Russian  people  will  have  a  hard  time  to  give 
political  form  and  economic  system  to  their 
new  republic,  but  they  deserve  encourage- 
ment and  help,  and  in  the  course  of  another 
year  something  like  order  will  emerge  out  of 
their  present  chaos.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  Hapsburg  rule,  and  the  dawning  of 
the  new  idea  that  it  may  be  possible  for  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  live  in  safety  without  arma- 
ments,  a   new   order   in  central    and   eastern 
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What  of 

Qermany's 

Future? 


International  Film  Senlce 


FRIEDRICH   EBERT,   HEAD  OF  THE   SOCIALIST  GOVERN- 
MENT  IN    GERMANY 

(Control  of  affairs  in  the  German  Empire  passed  from 
the  Kaiser  »nd  Prince  Max,  the  Chancellor,  to  this 
Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag.  Mr.  Ebert  has  for 
years  been  a  leader  of  the  common  people.  A  tailor's 
son,  he  learned  the  trade  of  harness-making,  later  enter- 
ing journalism   and   finding  his  way   into   politics) 

Europe  begins  to  appear  as  if  by  magic. 
Things  are  coming  to  pass  so  rapidly  that  the 
work  of  the  peace  conference  will  be  greatly 
lightened  as  regards  what,  a  few  months  ago, 
were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  problems.  When  Austria  begged 
for  a  separate  peace,  surrendering  to  Italy 
on  November  4,  it  w^as  with  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  independence  of  the 
South  Slavs,  and  of  the  Bohemians  or 
Czechoslovaks.  The  rival  empires  having 
disappeared,  there  remained  nobody  to  offer 
serious  objection  to  the  independence  of  a 
group  of  nations  that  had  always  existed  but 
had  long  been  submerged.  Many  details 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  inasmuch  as  these 
new  states  are  evidently  going  to  differ  with 
one  another  as  to  precise  boundaries,  and  va- 
rious other  things.  All  such  questions  will, 
however,  be  worked  out  through  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.  None  of  these  new  coun- 
tries will  want  German  kings,  and  perhaps 
all  of  them  will  decide  to  be  republics.  Just 
how  many  of  them  there  will  be  is  still  quite 
conjectural. 


The  future  of  Germany  is  a  sub- 
ject that  must  hold  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  world  for  some 
time  to  come.  No  other  modern  nation  has 
so  misused  its  opportunities  as  the  German 
confederation.  The  German  people  sub- 
mitted to  wrong  tendencies  and  policies  in 
their  own  government,  when  they  should 
have  resisted  even  to  the  point  of  revolution. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  War  Lords, 
having  developed  a  military  system,  were 
controlling  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  revolution  extremely  difficult.  In 
strict  reality,  the  Germans  for  a  long  time 
past  have  had  no  enemy  except  their  own 
militaristic  government,  with  its  groups  of 
commercial  beneficiaries.  It  is  a  terrible  price 
that  the  German  people  are  paying  for  hav- 
ing submitted  to  such  rulers,  and  listened 
to  their  professors  and  writers.  If  they  can 
but  learn  the  lesson  of  humility,  they  will 
find  that  the  people  they  have  wronged  the 
most  will  be  readiest  to  treat  them  gener- 
ously. The  French  have  suffered  enough  to 
rise  above  hatred,  and  to  leave  vengeance  to 
the  higher  powers  that  rule  the  universe. 
Since  Germany  owes  her  war  loans  merely  to 
herself,  she  can  disregard  them  altogether  for 
the  present.  She  is  in  a  favorable  position, 
in  many  respects,  inasmuch  as  her  cities  are 
undestroyed,  her  factories  are  equipped,  her 
lands  are  in  cultivation,  and  her  highways  of 
internal  commerce  are  open  and  in  repair. 
Allied  military  occupation  will  not  interfere 
with  Germany's  civilian  activities.  The  dis- 
banding of  the  German  army  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  navy  will  at  once  re- 
lieve the  German  people  from  what  has  been 
their  greatest  public  burden.  They  will  be 
able  to  take  prompt  and  rapid  steps  towards 
meeting  their  obligations  to  Belgium  and 
France,  as  soon  as  they  have  adjusted  their 
internal  conditions  and  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery of  their  new  government. 


Qermany 

in 
Defeat 


News  reports  have  been  some- 
what confusing  as  regards 
changes  in  the  government  of 
Prussia  and  changes  in  that  of  the  German 
Empire.  Maximilian  of  Baden,  who  had 
succeeded  Von  Hertling  as  German  Chancel- 
lor, stepped  aside  with  the  Emperor  when 
the  military  collapse  had  become  inevitable. 
The  Socialist  leader,  Friedrich  Ebert,  was 
designated  as  Chancellor,  and  Dr.  Solf  con- 
tinued as  Foreign  Minister.  The  signing  of 
the  armistice  at  Senlis  by  the  German  com- 
missioners in  the  presence  of  Marshal  Foch 
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is  described  In  Mr.  Simonds'  brilliant  article 
in  this  number  of  the  Review,  which  deals 
with  the  last  phases  of  the  war.  It  was 
feared  that  Germany  might  be  so  demoralized 
by  civilian  mobs  and  by  unruly  bodies  of  sol- 
diers, that  no  government  could  be  found  to 
sign  the  armistice  and  carry  out  its  provisions. 
Fortunately,  the  army  authorities  were  able 
to  control  their  forces  for  the  purposes  of 
the  required  evacuation.  Also,  the  naval 
authorities,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  pre- 
scribed terms,  proceeded  in  due  form  to  sur- 
render Germany's  great  battleships  and  cruis- 
ers, while  assembling  the  fleet  of  submarines 
for  a  like  transfer  to  the  British  and  Allied 
naval  forces.  As  these  pages  were  closing  for 
the  press,  the  French,  American,  and  British 
armies  were  moving  steadily  forward,  as  the 
German  armies  were  withdrawing  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  armistice  terms  will  be 
found  on  page  639,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  Bulgarian,  Turkish,  and  Aus- 
trian armistice  arrang-ements. 


The  accompanying  map  indicates 
raine  Nouj      the  German  territory  that  will 

be  held  under  Allied  control 
through  the  occupation  of  important  towns 
and  fortified  places.  This  occupation  will 
not  resemble  in  the  least  degree  the  harsh  and 
cruel  methods  of  the  German  armies  in  their 
four  years'  rule  over  Belgium  and  Northern 
France.  After  almost  half  a  century  as  sub- 
jects of  the  German  Empire,  the. people  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  most  of  whom  speak  the 
German  language,  have  now  welcomed  the 
French  troops  as  deliverers.  Their  desire 
for  reannexation  by  France  is  no  longer  in 
question,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  problem 
of  Alsace-Lorraine's  political  future  will 
have  any  discussion  in  the  Peace  Conference. 
Certain  financial  problems  relating  to  those 
provinces  will  have  to  be  adjusted.  Occupa- 
tion of  the  wealthy  German  cities  of  the 
Rhine  Valley  will  doubtless  continue  until 
Germany  has  paid  in  whole  or  in  great  part 
her   indebtedness   to    Belgium    and    France. 


MILITARY     PROVISIONS     OF     THE 
ARMISTICE 

At  the  left  is  the  battle  line  when  the 
armistice  was   signed   and   hostilities  ended. 

The  heavy  shaded  portion  is  the  part  of 
France  and  Uelgium  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  lighter  shaded  portion  is  that  part 
of  (Jerinany  lying  west  of  tho  llhiiie,  which 
is  evacuated  by  (Jerman  trcmps  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies. 

To  the  east  of  tho  Ilhine  Is  a  neutral  zone, 
ten  kilometers  wide,  which  will  lie  between  llio 
Allied  armies  of  occupation   and   tho  Germans. 

Three  crossings  of  tlio  Itliinc.  desigmiled  by 
semi-circles,    are  to   be    held   by   the    Allies. 
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SENLI3.  THE  RUINED  FRENCH  VILLAGE  WHERE  THE  GERMAN  PEACE  EMISSARIES  MET  MARSHAL  FOCH 

AND  SIGNED  THE  ARMISTICE 

(In  Mr.   Simonds'  article,  on  page  598,  will  be  found  an   interesting  description  of  this  village  where  the  great  war 

came  to    an  end) 


With  her  navy  surrendered  and  her  artillery 
and  other  military  supplies  left  behind  in 
France,  Germany  ceases  to  be  a  menace  on 
the  seas,  and  will  not  disturb  the  peace  of 
her  neighbors  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

It    was    announced    last    month 

Germany  i         •  i  i  /-. 

to  Elect  a  that  an  election  throughout  Ger- 
many in  December  would  choose 
delegates  to  a  great  constituent  assembly 
which  would  meet  in  January  to  determine 
the  future  form  of  government.  A  few 
weeks  will  clarify  much  that  is  now  uncer- 
tain about  Germany's  position.  The  Emperor 
William,  whose  abdication  was  announced 
on  November  9,  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
but  it  was  reported  later  in  the  month  that 
he  would  return  to  Germany.  His  intense 
ambition  to  be  retained  as  a  constitutional 
King  of  Prussia  and  titular  Head  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  not  for  a  moment  disguised. 
It  is,  however,  at  this  stage,  not  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  German   people,  who  are  on  trial. 


The  world  looks  on  to  see  if  the  Germans 
have  really  begun  to  learn  their  lesson.  With 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions 
came  the  announcement  that  the  German 
part  of  Austria,  including  Vienna,  would 
seek  annexation  to  the  German  Empire.  It 
had  always  been  the  intention  of  the  ruling 
German  elements  in  Austria  to  join  the 
northern  confederation  in  case  of  a  shatter- 
ing of  the  Hapsburg  realms.  It  has  been 
reported  as  possible  that  Bavaria  and  the 
other  South  German  countries  would  unite 
with  Austria  and  separate  from  Prussia. 
Most  of  the  kings  and  reigning  grand  dukes 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  entities  that  make 
up  the  German  Empire  have  been  forced 
to  abdicate.  It  will  be  possible  in  the  near 
future  to  present  a  thorough  report  in  re- 
view of  all  these  changes  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place  in  Germany.  At  present  the  facts 
are  not  sufficiently  established  for  tabulation. 
Whatever  some  Americans  may  have 
thought  as  to  the  crushing  of  Germany,   it 
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has  never  for  a  moment  been  either  expected 
or  desired  by  the  leaders  of  French  and 
British  opinion  that  the  German  people 
should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  a  noble  and  w^orthy  future  as  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  Europe. 


President 

Wilson 


It  w^as  announced  on  November 
19  that  President  Wilson  would 
Qoina  Abroad    ^^^^^^    ^^^    p^^^^     Conference, 

and  that  he  would  sail  almost  at  once  after 
the-  convening  of  the  Congress  for  the  regu- 
lar session  that  begins  on  Monday,  December 
2.  Colonel  House  had  gone  to  Paris  and 
Versailles  as  the  President's  personal  repre- 
sentative, and  had  taken  part  in  the  prelim- 
inary agreements  that  accompanied  the  com- 
pletion of  the  armistice  terms.  It  was  as- 
sumed from  the  fact  of  President  Wilson's 
early  sailing  that  the  Peace  Conference  would 
begin  its  sessions  earlier  than  had  been  pre- 
viously conjectured.  It  was  unofficially  re- 
ported that,  as  members  of  the  peace  delega- 
tion, Secretary  Lansing,  Secretary  Baker,  and 
Secretary  Houston  would  accompany  Presi- 
dent Wilson  ;  and  the  suggestion  was  credited 
that  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Hughes  would 
perhaps  be  a  member.  The  name  of  Mr.  Root 
was  also  mentioned  in  Washington,  and  it 
was  yet  to  be  known  whether  Colonel  House 
would  be  a  formal  member  of  the  American 
delegation  or  would  continue  to  act  as  the 
President's  personal  adviser.  It  was  be- 
lieved, however,  that  after  the  President's 
arrival  Colonel  House  would  rank  with  Sec- 
retary Lansing  and  one  or  two  others  as  the 
chief  American  delegates. 

Mr.  Wilson's  ^^  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
Influence  in  exaggerate  the  influence  that 
President  Wilson  has  acquired  in 
Europe.  He  has  at  all  times  demanded  a 
peace  based  upon  an  organization  of  free 
peoples  for  avoiding  future  war.  His  views 
have  made  a  profound  impression  every- 
where. He  has  not,  of  course,  converted 
to  his  way  of  thinking  all  of  the  old-fashioned 
statesmen  and  diplomatists.  They  are  hard 
to  wean  from  their  belief  in  the  game  of 
intrigue;  and  they  cannot  fully  abandon  the 
notion  that  one's  own  country  can  only  gain 
through  the  disadvantage  of  other  countries. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  has  gained  an  immense  fol- 
lowing among  the  unofficial  people  at  large 
of  all  European  countries,  and  most  of  the 
leaders,  too,  are  with  him.  He  will  go 
abroad  to  champion  the  principles  that  the 
war  has  vindicated.     It  will  be  remembered 


Clinedinst,  Washington,  D.  C 


PRESIDENT    WILSON — FROM    A    NEW    PHOTOGRAPH 

(This  picture  of  the  President,  as  he  is  about  to  go- 
abroad  to  represent  America  in  the  forming  of  a  world 
federation  and  to  assist  in  the  adjustments  of  peace- 
making, is  of  unusual  excellence) 

that  the  Allied  statesmen  at  V^ersailles,  on 
their  part,  and  the  Germans  in  appealing  for 
an  armistice,  have  all  definitely  accepted  Mr. 
Wilson's  outlines.  The  nature  and  the  scope 
of  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  are  yet 
to  be  determined.  To  many  Americans  it 
now  seems  best  that  the  Allies  should  consti- 
tute themselves  such  a  league,  in  advance  of 
the  assembling  of  the  formal  peace  con- 
ference. They  have  been  acting  together  in 
aifairs  of  unprecedented  magnitude ;  and  it 
ought  to  be  practicable  for  them  to  resolve 
their  war  cooperation  into  a  peace-time  union 
for  the  world's  welfare.  Having  taken  this 
step,  they  could  grant  the  admission  of  other 
nations  at  such  times  in  the  future  as  circum- 
stances might  justify. 

,.    ,,     .       It   is   said   that    President   Wil- 

Mr.  Lloyd  •        r  i 

George's  son  Will  not  rcmam  tor  the  pro- 
ip  ^^j-^ctej  work  of  detail  that  will 
probably  occupy  the  peace  conference  for  a 
number  of  weeks  or  months.  But  he  hopes 
to  sec  the  main  outlines  of  the  peace  agree- 
ments fully  settled  as  among  the  Allies  them- 
selves. It  is  probable  that  IVIr.  Lloyd  George 
will  head  the  British  delegates,  with  the 
prestige  of  having  been  the  foremost  political 
figure  of  his  country  through  the  war  period, 
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and  with  the  added  authority  derived  from 
a  successful  appeal  to  the  country.  That  is 
to  say,  Britain's  new  electorate  is  to  choose 
a  Parliament  on  December  14.  The  present 
House  of  Commons  was  elected  eight  years 
ago  and  has  extended  its  own  term  from  time 
to  time.  It  had,  meanwhile,  passed  a  law 
giving  women  the  suffrage  and  in  other  ways 
increasing  the  number  of  voters,  while  re- 
arranging the  districts.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  made  his  reputation  when  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  the  fighting  leader  of  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Liberals.  War  condi- 
tions brought  about  coalition  government  in 
place  of  party  rule;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
as  Prime  Minister  has  a  cabinet  made  up  of 
members  of  all  groups  and  parties.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  reconstruction  tasks 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  parties,  and 
that  coalition  government  should  be  con- 
tinued. While  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
just  what  the  British  and  Irish  voters  will  do 
on  December  14,  it  seems  wholly  probable 
that  Mr.   Lloyd   George  will  be  sustained. 

.    „  .^.  .      .     British   political   institutions   are 

•     British  and  ^^  . 

American  morc  direct  and  responsive  than 
our  own.  Thus,  if  the  Labor 
party  or  the  opposition  Liberals  should  gain 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  is  to 
be  elected  this  month,  a  new  ministry  would 
be  formed  at  once;  and  this  would  have  its 


obvious  bearing  upon  Great  Britain's 
membership  in  the  peace  conference.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  his 
high  office  until  the  4th  of  March,  1921, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  he  has  the  full  authority 
to  select  all  of  our  members  of  the  peace  con- 
ference without  ratification  by  the  Senate. 
The  question  has  been  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters whether  or  not  President  Wilson's  pres- 
tige, looking  to  his  European  visit,  has  been 
weakened  by  the  Republican  victory  in  the 
Congressional  elections  of  November.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  President  made 
a  personal  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the  country 
to  elect  a  Democratic  Congress,  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  be  taken  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  him  and  would  help  to  sup- 
port his  world  policies  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  country  apparently  answered  Mr.  Wil- 
son by  giving  the  Republicans  a  majority  of 
forty-three  votes  in  the  next  House,  while 
wiping  out  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  intended  in  this  elec- 
tion to  disapprove  in  any  manner  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  or  of  his  policies.  He  has  been 
as  well  supported  by  Republicans  as  by  Dem- 
ocrats in  all  essential  war  measures.  Ameri- 
can party  distinctions  have  no  meaning  to 
European  observers.  Even  Presidents  are 
mistaken  at  times;  and  Mr.  Wilson  was 
wrong  in  assuming  that  the  election  of  Con- 
gressmen in  November,  in  the  minds  of  the 
voters,  would  carry  the  significance  that  he 
suggested.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  any  President  been  as 
strongly  supported  in  his  large  policies,  re- 
gardless of  party,  as  has  President  Wilson. 
He  may  go  t/)  Europe  feeling  that  the  coun- 
try is  behind  him  with  hearty  and  sympa- 
thetic support  for  the  American  doctrines  he 
advocates,  and  that  Republicans  not  less  than 
Democrats  will  wish  him  full  success  and  a 
safe  return.  He  goes  as  President  of  the 
whole  country,  and  not  merely  as  the  head 
of  a  political  party. 


The  French 

Premier  in 

Peace 


THE    SAME    OLD    EXIT 
Kaiser  Canxiously)  :  "Well,  h-h-how  did  you  come  out?" 


While  there  has  been  no  au- 
thorized announcement  of  the 
place  where  the  peace  confer- 
ence would  meet,  it  was  generally  expected 
that  Versailles  would  be  agreed  upon.  It 
is  there  that  the  Alh'es  have  held  their  prin- 
cipal war  councils,  and  there  are  many  rea- 
sons, both  of  practical  fitness  and  also  of 
just   sentiment,    that   point   to   Versailles   as 


Max:  "Down  the  same  old  flight  of  steps  as  last  time!" 

From  the  Evening  News   (London) 
(This   English   cartoon  shows  that   President   Wilson's         the    best   place.       Next   beSt,    of    COUrse,    WOuld 

'.'?:i';i""'rd.r:.o'd°""Lo"„'dJnr""'  "  ""^  ""■"""      be  Brussels,  but  the  conference  will  attract 
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PREMIER  CLEMENCEAU  AND  GENERAL  PETAIN.  REPRESENTING  FRANCE  AT  RECENT  CONFERENCES 

OF  THE  INTER-ALLIED  WAR  COUNCIL  AT  VERSAILLES 

(The  officer  in  the  rear  is  General  Weygand.    The   Premier  and  General  Petain  are  chatting  with  the  officer  of  the 
gtiard  of  honor.      General  Petain   was   last  month  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  and  now  ranks  with  Foch  and  Joffre) 


many  personages — military,  naval,  official, 
and  journalistic — who  M^ould  find  Paris  a 
better  center  than  the  Belgian  capital.  A 
winter  conference  in  Switzerland  is  not 
feasible,  and  The  Hague  does  not  at  present 
afford  a  proper  environment,  whether  po- 
litical or  physical.  The  re-cession  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  should  be  formally  accomplished  at 
Versailles.  The  French  Premier,  Clemen- 
ceau,  in  spite  of  his  age,"  has  borne  the  bur- 
den of  war  leadership  with  surprising  en- 
durance, and  he  is  now  sustained  by  the  pres- 
tige of  success  and  the  touching  marks  of 
confidence  that  his  fellow  citizens  have  been 
bestowing  upon  him.  He  will  presumably 
head  the  French  delegation  in  the  peace  con- 
ference, although  the  work  of  his  office  as 
Prime  Minister  will  be  very  great  in  this 
period  of  demobilization  and  reconstruction. 
Everything  in  France  for  four  years  has  been 
subordinated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fight- 
ing line.  Getting  back  to  peace-time  con- 
ditions will,  from  the  official  standpoint,  be 
more  difficult  in  France  than  in  England  or 
America.  Political  differences  will,  naturally, 
soon  come  to  the  surface  in  France,  as  in  all 
other  countries. 


Harmony 
Desired 


It  will  be  well  for  Republican 
leaders  not  to  act  in  too  much 
isolation.  They  should  con- 
sult the  rank  and  file  of  their  own  party, 
and  note  public  opinion  at  large.  The  coun- 
try disapproved  heartily  of  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  tariff,  and  has  been  much  better  pleased 
with  the  Underwood  tariff,  although  it  may 
well  need  a  good  deal  of  amending.  With 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  numerous  other 
measures  of  the  Wilsonian  pe/iod,  the  coun- 
try is  well  satisfied.  We  shall  have  a  diffi- 
cult and  anxious  time  in  passing  from  the 
economic  policies  of  war  to  those  of  peace. 
The  country  will  not  wish  to  have  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  next  Congress  mere- 
ly obstructive.  The  people's  thinking  does 
not  follow  partisan  lines.  They  wish  to  see 
great  subjects  dealt  with  upon  their  merits, 
and  to  have  the  best  available  talent  work- 
ing in  harmony  to  find  the  best  possible  solu- 
tions. The  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
has  at  times  yielded  to  the  leadership  of  men 
who  were  not  its  ablest  or  wisest  spokesmen, 
through  the  seniority  plan  of  awarding  chair- 
manships of  committees.  The  Republicans 
would  do  well  to  learn  the  lesson  and  to  put 
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HON".    ALBERT    SIDNEY   BURLESON,    POSTMASTER-GEN- 
ERAL   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    AND    HEAD    OF    THE 
GOVERNMENT     BOARD     DIRECTING     THE     TELEGRAPH, 
TELEPHONE,    CABLE    AND    WIRELESS     SERVICES 

(Mr.  Burleson  was  born  in  Texas  fifty-five  years  ago, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  has  held 
public  positions  since  1885.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
just  twenty  years  ago.  He  served  in  Congress  until  he 
became  Postmaster-General  in  March,  1913) 


their  best  men  forward.  It  will  be  just  and 
right  to  let  the  Administration  take  the 
initiative  in  formulating  and  proposing 
measures  for  the  reconstruction  period. 

,     We  are  discussing  in  subsequent 

Qouernment  .  r      i        i_       • 

Control  and  paragraphs  some  or  the  business 
the  Future  pj-oblems  that  confront  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  should  not  be  forgotten,  mean- 
while, that  Government  control  for  war  pur- 
poses has  been  a  necessary  part  of  our  mili- 
tary program.  The  breaking-down  of  rail- 
road credit,  as  well  as  of  transportation  serv- 
ice, would  have  endangered  our  war  aims  if 
the  railroads  had  not  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government.  Fuel  control,  steel  monopoly 
under  the  War  Industries  Board,  shipbuild- 
ing as  a  Government  function,  all  these 
things  were  essential  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  What  will  be  the  future,  whether 
of  railway  operation  or  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, is  yet  to  be  determined.  We  are  pub- 
lishing, in  this  number,  a  frank  and  extended 
article  by  the  Postmaster-General,  upon  the 
public    control    and    operation    of    the    tele- 


phone and  telegraph  systems.  The  oceanic 
cable  and  wireless  services  were  also  brought 
under  control  last  month  by  Mr.  Burleson 
as  Government  Director.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  an  avowed  believer  in  permanent 
public  control  as  a  part  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  communication,  along  with  the  ordi- 
nary postal  business.  Such  services,  to  be  effi- 
cient, must  either  be  Government  monopolies 
or  they  must  be  great  private  monopolies  un- 
der public  regulation.  There  is  a  strong  theo- 
retical argument  upon  the  one  side,  and  a 
strong  practical  argument  upon  the  other. 
In  the  near  future,  public  opinion  will  have 
to  bring  itself  to  bear  directly  upon  this  is- 
sue. The  taking  over  of  the  'Vires"  was 
to  last  through  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  final  conclusion  of  peace.  It  may  be 
found  best  to  extend  this  period  for  a  few 
months,  while  leaving  the  main  question  for 
more  deliberate  study  and  decision. 


Laying  Out 

Peace-Time 

Programs 


This  question  of  the  future  of 
the  telegraph  and  telephone 
services,  Hke  that  of  the  rail- 
roads, belongs  in  a  series  of  great  issues 
which  it  has  become  customary  to  group 
under  the  general  word  ''reconstruction." 
England  and  France,  though  far  more  des- 
perately involved  in  the  war  than  the  United 
States,  have  devoted  more  thought  and 
study  than  we  have  given,  in  any  official  way 
at  least,  to  the  adjustment  of  after-war  con- 
ditions. Among  the  other  new  positions  in 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  of  which  Dr. 
Addison  (formerly  Minister  of  Munitions) 
is  the  head.  Under  this  ministry  a  large 
number  of  select  commissions  have  been  at 
work  for  a  good  while  preparing  to  deal 
with  such  questions  as  shipping,  foreign 
trade,  labor,  re-education  of  soldiers,  con- 
version of  war  industry  to  normal  trade,  re- 
housing of  the  people,  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  agriculture,  roads  and  highways,  and 
various  other  matters.  These  committees 
are  largely  made  up  of  specialists  and  ex- 
perts, but  they  include  many  members  of 
Parliament.  Legislation  will  be  brought  for- 
ward to  carry  out  their  proposals.  At  Wash- 
ington, the  Administration  has  been  planning 
to  use  existing  Government  agencies  and  De- 
partments to  some  extent,  and  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  experts  to  deal  with  such  re- 
construction problems  as  concern  the  United 
States.  The  Republicans  in  the  Senate  are 
supporting  the  plan  of  a  series  of  joint  Con- 
gressional committees,   each  to  deal  with  a 
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(Q  ^VesLeln  Meuspaper  Uoiou 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  WITH  AMERICAN  OFFICERS  AT  THE  LARGEST  AMERICAN  CAMP  CENTER  IN  ENGLAND 

(At  the  left  is  Major-General  Biddle,  commanding  American  forces  in  England,  next  is  Secretary  Baker,  and  in 
the  center  is  the  Mayor  of  Winchester,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  soldiers  in  the  great  American 
and  British  'camps  surrounding  his  ancient  cathedral  city.  On  the  right  are  officers  who  have  rendered  eminent 
service  abroad.      See  allusions   to   the   camps  at   Winchester  in  an  article  by  the  Editor  in  this  number) 


different  phase,  as  for  example,  the  demobili- 
zation of  the  Army,  foreign  trade,  inter-state 
transportation,  labor  questions,  natural  re- 
sources. The  Administration  plan  would 
seem  to  have  been  better  thought  out,  al- 
though it  would  not  be  impossible  to  unite 
the  two  plans  and  to  have  a  series  of  com- 
mittees, composed  of  members  of  both 
branches  of  Congress,  members  of  the  various 
administrative  boards  and  departments,  and 
outside  students  and  experts.  Many  of  the 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  pressing  mat- 
ters, reaching  to  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  life  and  prosperity. 

The  Soldiers    ^^^  matter  of  demobilizing  the 
Should        Army  should   not  be  made   too 

Return  Promptly    ,-rr       i.         t'i  i     • 

dimcult.  1  he  war  bemg  over, 
the  great  majority  of  the  enlisted  men  should 
be  helped  to  return  to  their  own  homes  and 
their  normal  business  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  To  keep  them  in  the  camps  is  not 
only  a  needless  expense  for  the  Government, 
but  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  men.  As  for 
the  more  than  two  million  American  soldiers 


who  are  in  Europe,  they  were  enlisted  and 
taken  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  ending  a  war  and  for 
nothing  else.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  ex- 
cuse for  keeping  them  in  Europe,  beyond  the 
time  when  shipping  can  be  found  to  bring 
them  home.  Europe  will  have  a  great  many 
problems  to  deal  with  in  this  new  period  after 
the  war;  but  these  do  not  in  the  smallest 
measure  concern  the  United  States  Army. 
The  European  nations  in  time  of  peace  are 
amply  able  to  guard  their  own  communities, 
and  are  not  requiring  young  Americans  for 
police  duty,  much  less  for  any  other  tasks. 
It  should  be  far  easier  to  bring  home  500.000 
a  month,  than  it  was  to  take  300,000  a  month 
to  the  theater  of  war.  The  one  task  that  is 
incomparably  urgent  beyond  all  others  is  this 
duty  of  bringing  back  the  American  Army 
from  Europe.  It  is  due  to  the  men  and  to 
their  relatives  here  at  home,  as  a  matter  of 
good  faith.  All  ships  coming  to  our  shores 
for  food,  cotton,  steel,  machinery,  or  supplies 
of  any  kind  should  be  requisitioned  to  br.n'T 
American  troops,  as  a  condition  of  being  al- 
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lowed  to  carry  away  goods  on  the  return  trip. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  an  idle  army  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  a  very  large 
item,  every  twenty-four  hours.  It  would  be 
asking  too  much,  perhaps,  to  demand  the  re- 
turn of^two  million  men  in  three  months, 
although  that  would  not  be  a  harder  task 
than  some  that  we  have  performed  within  the 
past  half  year. 


Food 

for 

Europe 


The  European  shortage  of  food 
is  extremely  serious,  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  explained  last 
month  when  he  was  sailing  in  order  to  assist 
in  planning  for  the  distribution  of  relief. 
With  submarines  surrendered,  floating  mines 
removed  and  the  blockade  restrictions  modi- 
fied, it  becomes  a  comparatively  simple  mat- 
ter to  relieve  some  of  the  regions  that  have 
been  most  in  need  of  food  supplies.  Thus 
it  will  be  quite  possible  to  give  the  Belgian 
people  enough  to  meet  their  urgent  wants, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Serbia,  which  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  of  the  Allied 
countries,  will  through  the  Red  Cross  and 
otherwise  secure  immediate  assistance.  Ger- 
many has  been  making  appeals  for  food,  and 


in  the  same  breath  asking  for  changes  in  the 
armistice  terms.  The  Allies  have  arranged 
to  have  Germany  buy  in  the  world's  markets 
enough  to  meet  her  necessities.  The  armis- 
tice terms  are  essentially  military,  and  are 
not  harmful  to  the  Germans  in  their  civilian 
capacity.  It  will  be  hard  to  make  the  world's 
sugar  supply  go  around,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  everyone  to  avoid  waste,  so  that  there 
may  be  exportable  supplies. 

TL    n  *  ^     It  would  have  been  easier,  per- 

The  United  11 

War-Work  haps,  to  have  secured  the  great 
sum  of  money  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  asked  to  give  in  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign  last  month,  if  the 
fighting  had  been  going  on,  with  a  number 
of  fresh  divisions  sailing  each  month,  and 
new  levies  of  drafted  men  proceeding  to  the 
home  camps.  The  campaign  began  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  national  rejoicing  over 
the  announcement  of  peace.  It  was  not 
quite  simple  to  make  everybody  realize  that 
during  the  period  of  demobilization  the  vari- 
ous agencies  for  social,  moral  and  recreational 
welfare  work  among  the  soldiers  would  be 
more  needed  than  ever.     However,  the  coun- 


^  IhteiTialional  Film  Senice,  Inc. 
UNLOADING   AMERICAN    SOLDIERS  FROM  A   TROOP  SHIP  AT  LIVERPOOL.   WHERE  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS 

HAVE  DISEMBARKED 
(See  also  allusions,  in  an  article  by  the  Editor  in  this  number,  to  the  handling  of  troops  in  transit  through  England) 
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try  rose  to  the  situation,  and 
subscribed  as  a  thank-offering 
a  sum  approaching  $200,- 
000,000.  Although  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph  we  have  so 
strongly  advocated  the  rap- 
id return  of  the  soldiers  to 
their  homes,  we  are  none  the 
less  aware  that  the  period  of 
demobilization  ought  to  be 
safeguarded  against  evils 
and  dangers  of  various  kinds. 
Educational  work  should 
now  be  made  thorough  and 
compulsory  in  every  part  of 
the  army;  and  every  soldier 
boy  should  be  compensated, 
while  he  is  kept  waiting,  by 
being  well  taught  and  well 
cared  for.  The  army  Medi- 
cal Corps  and  the  Red  Cross 
services  will  be  busy,  inas- 
much as  there  are  many  wounded  soldiers 
whose  convalescence  will  be  slow,  while  sick- 
ness from  such  scourges  as  the  Spanish  in- 
fluenza and  pneumonia  is  inevitable  under 
winter  conditions  in  our  camps  here  and  also 
in  France  and  England. 


THIS  AMERICAN  SOLDIER.   WHO  IS  LOOKING  AT   THE  RUINS  OF  A  BRIDGE 

AFTER  THE  GERMAN  RETREAT  FROM  CHATEAU  THIERRY.  IS  TYPICAL  OF 

TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE  SEEING   THINGS  WITH   WONDERING  EYES 

AS  THE  ARMIES  ADVANCE  TO  THE  FRINGES  OF  GERMANY 

about  90  per  cent  of  the  returning  soldiers  ; 
will  have  plans  of  their  own,  and  at  least  a  : 
very  high  proportion  of  them  will  be  profit- 1 
ably   re-absorbed   in   the   life  of   the   States, 
counties  and   towns  from  which  they  have 
entered  the  army. 


..     »      While  most  of  our  soldiers  are, 

They  Also  Have     .  i        •       i 

Their        ot  course,  destmcd  to  return  in 

Oivn  Plans       ^^^  ^^^^  f^^^^.^^  j^  j^  ^^H  j^^^^^^ 

that  some  of  those  who  crossed  the  Atlantic 
expecting  to  serve  in  France  were  diverted  In 
August  or  September  and  sent  to  Archangel 
to  help  protect  northern  Russia  from  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  Germans,  Finns  and  Russian 
Bolshevist  troops.  The  conditions  have 
changed ;  and  Finland,  doubtless,  will  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  her  wiser  and  better 
classes  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  American 
soldiers  may  proceed  southward  by  land  and 
sail  ultimately  from  Finland  or  Sweden. 
Some  American  military  contingents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  with  the  Italian  forces, 
and  thus  our  boys  are  scattered  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic.  They  will 
have  great  experiences  and  when  they  re- 
turn they  will  make  themselves  felt  in  their 
communities.  Some  very  able  and  public- 
spirited  men  are  laying  out  wonderful  proj- 
ects for  colonizing  our  returned  soldiers  on 
irrigated  plains  in  the  West,  on  drained 
swamp-lands  in  the  South,  on  cut-over  tlm- 
berlands  in  the  North,  and  on  abandoned 
acres   in    the    East.      Fortunately,    however, 


A  very  large  part  should  yet  be 
Soldiers       performed   by   the   local   boards 

Insurance  i  .   ,     ,  i  ^         ^  •    r 

which  have  been  the  chier  agency 
In  the  administering  of  the  selective  draft 
laws.  These  boards,  or  similar  local  agen- 
cies, should  be  given  large  authority  to  as- 
sist in  demobilization,  and  In  the  re-employ- 
ment In  civil  life  of  the  returning  men. 
There  are  features  of  the  allotment,  war 
risk,  and  Insurance  laws  that  could  best  be 
managed  through  local  boards,  knowing 
their  own  neighborhoods.  The  ei\d  of  the 
war  finds  the  United  States  Army,  In  con- 
junction with  the  Treasury,  administering  an 
Insurance  business  so  large  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  risks  exceeds  the  sum  total  of  all 
other  insurance  companies  put  together.  The 
total  runs  Into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  proposed  to  reissue  these  war  risks  in 
the  form  of  regular  life  insurance,  and  this 
can  be  done  at  considerably  lower  rates  than 
those  of  the  standard  insurance  companies. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  In  the  European 
countries  the  principle  of  governmental  in- 
surance, which  has  already  been  carried  far, 
will  liave  a  good  deal  of  extension  in  the 
scheme  of  post-war  reforms.  It  Is  likely 
eno'ugh  that  the  soldiers'  insurance  experiment 
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THE  BRITISH  ROYAL  FAMILY  IN  1918 
(Left  to  right:   Prince  Albert,  Prince  George,  Queen  Mary,    Prince    Henry,    King   George,    and    Princess    Mary) 


of  the  United  States  will  lead  to  a  perma- 
nent and  general  system  of  governmental  in- 
surance as  in  some  of  these  foreign  countries. 

In  the  present  triumph  of  democ- 

Democratic  ^  .     .  ,.   .      , 

/(ings  are  racy,  and  the  new  political  order 
that  has  dawned  upon  Europe, 
there  is  naturally  bound  to  arise  in  many 
minds  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of 
royalty  in  the  countries  that  have  borne  the 
brunt  and  carried  the  day?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  statement  of  a  simple  principle. 
The  kings  w^ho  have  gone  down  were  auto- 
cratic; and  they  claimed  that  they  ruled  over 
other  men  by  some  authority  superior  to  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  The  kings  that 
remain,  on  the  contrary,  regard  their  places 
as  a  part  of  the  mechanism  of  government 
which  is  subject  to  modification  or  change. 
In  other  words,  they  are  democratic  kings. 
As  regards  King  George  of  England,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and  King  Albert 
of  Belgium,  they  hold  their  positions  more 
firmly  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  democracies  of  Europe — cer- 
tainly that  of  Great  Britain — can.  afford  to 
maintain  some  of  the  outward  forms  and 
symbols  of  earlier  days.  But  no  one  under- 
stands better  than  the  King  that  every  vital 


institution  of  government  must  justify  itself 
in  the  practical  sense.  Thus,  on  Monday, 
November  18,  King  George,  with  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  went  to  Westmin- 
ster and  delivered  a  brilliant  and  comprehen- 
sive address  to  the  joint  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, quite  in  the  same  fashion  that  on  De- 
cember 2nd  or  3rd  President  Wilson  will 
visit  the  Capitol  and  address  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  in  joint  session.  This  speech  of 
the  King  reviewed  the  war,  summarized  the 
victory,  and  praised  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  war  workers  at  home,  while  it  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  post-war  reconstruction  problems.  The 
King  and  Queen  are  accepted  as  typifying 
what  is  best  in  the  principles  and  qualities 
of  the  British  race. 

The    King   and    Queen   of    Bel- 

Belgium  s  .  ,  ,  |  y  ■, 

Leader  in  War  gmm  have  been  SO  tnorougnly 
and  Peace  {(je^tified  with  the  great  strug- 
gle for  the  restoration  of  their  country  and 
the  relief  of  its  people  that  their  triumphant 
entry  into  Antwerp,  and  then  into  Brussels, 
has  had  the  congratulations  of  Allies  and 
neutrals  and  must  have  awakened  deep  re- 
morse in  the  minds  of  some  Germans,  in  view 
of  all  that  has  happened  since  the  Belgians 
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began  their  immortal  resistance.  A  great 
task  is  yet  to  be  performed  in  Belgium,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  King 
Albert's  leadership  will  be  retained  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  entire  Belgian  people. 


Italy's 

Popular 

Sovereign 


King  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  No- 
vember 20th,  sent  from  Rome  to 
President  Wilson  the  following 
message  of  greeting,  not  merely  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  but  to  the  American  nation: 

I  greet  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this 
moment,  which  marks  for  free  democracy  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  great  na- 
tion which  is  subject  to  your  direction  took  up 
arms  with  the  peoples  who  fought  for  indepen- 
dence and  for  the  betterment  of  future  humanity. 
For  myself,  my  people  and  the  soldiers  of  Italy, 
I  express  to  you  and  your  noble  nation  the  live- 
liest admiration.  I  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a 
durable  friendship  between  our  peoples. 

Like  King  George,  it  will  be  noted  that  the 

Italian  King  can  speak  of  "free  democracy" 

with  full  approval ;  and  he  would  doubtless 

endorse  the  view  that  it  woud  be  ridiculous 

for  a  modern  king  to  assert  himself  as  a  ruler 

if  the  people  should  clearly  and  deliberately 

express    preference    for    a    president.      The 

hereditary  system  will  not  survive  as  a  hard      and  fast  principle;  but  it  may  continue  for 

a  good  while  in  practice.  Un- 
doubtedly the  HohenzoUerns 
would  like  to  be  invited  by 
Germany  to  continue  as  the 
Prussian  reigning  family  of 
the  reformed  type.  The  Al- 
lies, however,  have  a  right  to 
consider  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  necessitates  the  com- 
plete dismissal  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  family  from  govern- 
mental functions.  The  Ger- 
man States  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  give  up  their  monarch- 
ical institutions  and  adopt  a 
series  of  republican  constitu- 
tions on  the  Hamburg  plan. 


Belgian   Official   Pictorial  Service 

"albert,"   the  fighting   king  of  the  BELGIANS, 
AND  THEIR  FUTURE  LEADER 


Bohemia  a 

Recognized 

Republic 


When     this     Re- 
view, only  a  few 
months  ago,   men- 
tioned   the    arrival    at   Wash- 
ington   of    Professor    Thomas 
^_^    G.  Masaryk,  an  eminent  schol- 

THIS  MAP  SHOWS  IN  BLACK  THE  TERRITORY  SURRENDERED  FOR  ITALIAN  ^'^'    'l"d    political    leader    of    the 

OCCUPATION  BY  THE  WITHDRAWING  AUSTRIAN  ARMIES  IN  ACCORDANCE  l^ohemian  pcople,  no  One  COuld 

WITH  THE  ARMISTICE  TERMS  GRANTED  BY  GENERAL  DIAZ  IN  THE  FIELD  \y^y^*^     predicted     that    well     bc- 

ON  NOVEMBER  4  +     •      tb       >     1       ^^    f l'         r  D 

(Trentino  and   most   of   Istria  will   be  permanently   held  by   Italy.      Croatia.  ^"'^    ^^^    ^'"4  ^^^^ 

Bosnia,   Herzegovina   and    Montenegro   will   be   united   with   Serbia  to   form   a  Masarvk       himSclf      WOuld       bc 
Jugo-Slav    confederated    state.      The    Peace    Treaty    will    doubtless    give    to  •!•       '    ^  i7>  p        • 

Austria,   Hungary   and   the   Jugo-Slavs   each    its    "window"   on   the   Adriatic)  Saumg     lOr     iLurope     aS     rreSl- 
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dent-elect  of  a  duly  recognized  and  well- 
established  republic.  Yet  this  very  thing 
has  happened.  The  independence  of  Bo- 
hemia was  acclaimed  at  Prague  in  the 
last  days  of  October.  In  our  November 
number  ^  careful  and  thorough  article 
on  the  subject  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  the 
new  state,  was  contributed  by  Professor 
Duggan.  The  famous  exploits  of  the  Bohe- 
mian soldiers  in  Russia,  and  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Bohemian  troops  \n  France,  have 
won  great  admiration  for  the  valiant  people 
of  the  new  republic.  They  number  about 
twelve  millions,  and  are  as  well  fitted  for 
independent  life  as  any  other  European  na- 
tion. 


-      .        ^    It  seems  to  have  been  definitely 

America  and  i      i  i        r-«  • 

the  Slavic  agreed  that  the  Croatians  are  to 
epu  ics  unite  with  the  Serbians,  Bos- 
nians, and  Montenegrins  in  the  formation  of 
an  independent  South  Slav  country.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  a  republic,  or  is  to  accept  the 
Serbian  reigning  family,  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Italy  w^ill  do  well  to  secure  the  per- 
manent friendship  of  this  new  sovereignty 
by  allowing  ample  access  to  the  Adriatic; 
and,  indeed,  this  has  already  been  promised. 
It  is  probable  that  Transylvania  will  be  ac- 
corded to  Rumania  In  the  final  peace  settle- 
ment; and  thus  Hungary  will  be  much  re- 
duced in  size.  That  there  Is  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent Poland,  bringing  together  what  has 
been  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  Poland 
into  one  united  country  is  no  longer  in  doubt. 
It  Is  also  commonly  understood  that  the  re- 
constituted Poland,  which  will  doubtless  be  a 
republic,  will  have  a  right-of-w^ay  across  w^hat 
Is  now  East  Prussia  to  port  facilities  at  or 
near  Danzig  on  the  Baltic.  In  the  events  of 
last  month,  which  were  bringing  Into  exist- 
ence these  new  countries  of  Central  Europe, 
some  millions  of  American  citizens  of  Slavo- 
nic origin  were  Intensely  interested.  Thus 
the  United  States,  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
principles  respecting  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
determine  their  own  government,  but  also  by 
virtue  of  Its  composite  population,  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  sponsor  for  all  this  develop- 
ment of  mid-European  Slavonic  republican- 
ism. The  Influence  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  to  se- 
cure arrangements — under  the  general  plan 
of  a  League  of  Nations — for  harmonizing 
differences  and  preventing  such  conflicts  as 
have  brought  the  Balkan  States  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.     Russia's  future  concerns  everybody. 


r    .  Turkey  is  now  ruled  by  the  Brit- 

Turkey  •  i  m  •  i  i  i        • 

Under  Wi89  ish  military  and  naval  authori- 
ties, with  the  support  of  General 
Allenby's  army,  of  the  Allied  fleet  in  the 
Dardanelles,  and  of  forces  from  the  Salonica 
Army.  There  is  a  bright  outlook  for  Tur- 
key, this  being  due  to  the  completeness  of 
Turkish  defeat.  The  Allies  can  regard  the 
old  Turkish  rule  as  completely  destroyed. 
They  must  not  annex  Turkey,  or  any  parts  of 
It,  to  European  empires;  but  they  must  not 
hesitate  to  govern  Turkey  firmly,  for  the 
sake  of  all  Interests  concerned.  Whether 
Turkey  Is  to  be  permanently  administered 
from  Constantinople  as  a  political  and  geo- 
graphical unit,  or  Is  to  be  dismembered,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  principal  problems  for  the 
Allies,  as  they  approach  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence. Meanwhile,  the  best  thing  for  Turkey 
is  the  continued  control  of  the  present  Allied 
authorities,  chiefly  British.  Dr.  John  H. 
FInley,  the  head  of  New  York  State's  edu- 
cation system,  returned  last  month  from  Pal- 
estine, where  he  was  In  command  of  a  Red 
Cross  mission.  He  contributes  an  article  to 
this  number  of  the  Review,  In  which  he  pays 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  character  and  qualities 
of  the  British  officers  whose  control  of  that 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  Is  so  welcome  to 
the  Inhabitants.  In  previous  numbers  we 
have  shown  how  admirable  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  Army  In  Mesopotamia. 
The  equal  rights  of  all  peoples,  creeds  and 
races  In  Turkey  must  be  established.  The 
Turkish  autocracy  was  thoroughly  bad,  but 
the  ordinary  Turkish  farmers  are  by  no 
means  an  unworthy  race.  It  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  learn  to  live  In  amity  with  Ar- 
menians,  Greeks,   and   other  fellow-citizens. 


American 


The   nature   and   Importance   of 


Influence  in  America's  position  In  Turkey  are 
Turkey  better  understood  by  British 
statesmen  than  by  many  of  our  own  public 
men.  This  American  Interest  is  almost 
wholly  educational  and  altruistic.  For  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  Americans  have 
been  spreading  a  system  of  missions  and 
schools  In  Turkey  which,  before  the  recent 
war,  had  become  the  most  promising  of  all 
agencies  for  human  progress  in  the  Near 
East.  The  defeat  of  Turkey  has  now  come 
about  In  such  a  way  as  to  open  before  these 
American  influences  such  fulness  of  oppor- 
tunity as  they  had  hardly  dared  to  anticipate.  ■ 
English  statesmanship  has  never  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  noble  and  unselfish  work  of  the 
Americans  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 
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Our  recent  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople, 
notably  Straus,  Morgenthau,  and  Elkus, 
have  been  the  firm  friends  and  helpers  of  all 
our  schools,  hospitals,  and  similar  agencies. 
Our  technical  neutrality  has  enabled  Robert 
College,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  Constanti- 
nople College  (for  women)  to  keep  their 
doors  open  and  do  good  work  through  the 
war  period.  But  the  American  colleges  and 
schools  in  Asiatic  Turkey  were  mostly  with- 
in zones  of  military  action  and  were  seized 
by  the  Turks,  their  Armenian  students  and 
teachers  being  massacred  or  mistreated.  Al- 
most at  once  it  will  be  possible  to  reopen 
these  American  colleges,  schools,  and  medical 
relief  stations.  Throughout  the  war,  the 
American  Committee  for  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Relief  (now  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress as  "The  American  Committee  for  Re- 
lief in  the  Near  East")  has  been  able  to  dis- 
tribute money  and  food,  and  to  carry  on  a 
large  work  in  Turkey,  with  the  support  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  constant 
help  of  our  State  Department. 


After-War 


It  is  clear  that  the  reshifting  of 
Business*      industry  from  a  war  basis  to  a 

Problems  i       •     i  i.i  i 

peace  basis  has  problems  scarcely 
less  puzzling  and  dangerous  than  those  which 
faced  America  eighteen  months  ago  when  we 
were  called  on  suddenly  to  mobilize  the  in- 
dustrial forces  of  a  hundred  million  people 
for  the  paramount  purpose  of  making  war. 
Immediately  to  cancel  all  contracts  for  war 
work,  throwing  a  vast  army  of  workers  out 
of  employment  and  threatening  the  credit  of 
many  concerns  that  have  been  feverishly  en- 
larging their  operations ;  to  drop  at  once  Gov- 
ernment control  of  prices ;  all  this  would  ob- 
viously result  in  the  most  serious  confusion, 
loss,  and  discontent.  The  best  minds  in  the 
nation  are  now  busying  themselves  chiefly  in 
devising  plans  and  processes  by  which  to  make 
this  transition  from  war  industry  to  peace 
industry  as  gradual  and  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  generally  agreed  that  price-fixing 
should  be  continued  for  some  time  yet.  The 
Government  has  canceled  a  number  of  con- 
tracts for  such  war  supplies  as  certain  classes 
of  shells,  barbed  wire,  and  shoes  for  the  sol- 
diers. Many  contracts,  however,  will  be 
carried  out;  and  in  the  fields  of  shipbuilding 
and  the  administration  of  the  railroads  work 
will  go  on  apace.  It  was  reported  in  the 
middle  of  November  that  the  President  was 
about  to  appoint  a  commission  to  deal  with 
the  reconstruction  of  business  in  such  matters 
as  the  continuance  of  Government  work,  the 

Dec.— 2 


gradual  induction  of  labor  into  peace  chan- 
nels, and  the  shifting  of  raw-material  supplies 
from  war  work  to  peace  manufactures. 
There  were  important  conferences  on  the 
process  of  readjustment  at  Washington  in 
mid-November,  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  State  Councils  of  Defense  and  Chair- 
man Bernard  Baruch  and  other  officials  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

On  November  12  the  first  im- 
Rettrfctions     P^^^ant   official   step   was   taken 

toward  removing  those  restric- 
tions on  private  business  activities,  the  object 
of  which  had  been  to  assure  material,  fuel, 
and  labor  for  the  munition  plants.  Forty- 
two  specific  industries  were  allowed  by  the 
new  order  to  increase  their  output  by  50 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  restriction  pre- 
viously imposed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  most  important  of  these  indus- 
tries was  the  manufacture  of  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. There  is  a  very  general  agreement 
among  thoughtful  men  that  no  general  cut  in 
wages  should  be  allowed  until  the  transition 
process  has  brought  orderly  conditions  in  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  until  the  prices  of 
food  and  clothing  have  come  down  from  their 
present  excessive  figures.  In  other  words, 
wages  must  be  high  until  labor  can  obtain 
with  a  smaller  sum  of  money  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  method  by  which  workers  are 
moving  from  war  work  to  peace  work  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  candy  in  a  great  city.  Needing 
women  helpers,  he  called  up  the  manager  of 
an  enormous  munitions  plant  and  inquired 
if  he  was  discharging  his  workers.  The 
answer  was :  "No,  but  if  you  will  send  your 
employment  manager  here  we  will  give  him 
a  desk,  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
secure  any  of  our  women  workers  who  wish 
to  go  to  you."  This  was  done ;  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  other  peace  firms  repre- 
sented at  other  desks,  and  in  two  days  2040 
women  were  quietly  and  easily  transferred 
from  the  making  of  munitions  to  various 
normal  occupations. 


Ship 


The  cancellation  of  certain  very 
Building       large  Contracts  bv  the  Shipping: 

To  Qo  On        -D  1  u        1    J   *     '  J  •  • 

board  has  led  to  some  discussion 
of  immediate  and  radical  curtailment  in  the 
building  of  our  rapidly  growing  merchant 
fleet.  It  is  explained  at  Washington,  how- 
ever, that  the  stoppage  of  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  cargo  ships  will  apply  only  to  those 
yards  which  have  been  found  least  efficient 
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and  least  advantageously  placed,  and  which 
have  been  heretofore  kept  at  work  only  be- 
cause of  the  emergency  need  of  war.  The 
great  program  for  our  shipbuilding  contem- 
plated no  less  than  15  million  tons.  Be- 
tween 3  and  4  million  tons  will  be  turned 
out  in  1918,  and  there  is  no  indication  yet 
that  any  scaling  down  of  the  original  tre- 
mendous program  is  contemplated.  A  glance 
at  the  actual  figures  of  the  tonnage  avail- 
able for  carrying  the  world's  trade  in  1914 
and  that  at  the  end  of  1918  would  certainly 
indicate  no  general  economic  reason  for  a 
present  curtailment  in  building.  According 
to  the  statement  issued  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  in  September,  1918,  the 
losses  of  Allied  and  neutral  shipping  during 
the  war  were  21,400,000  tons,  while  the 
total  construction  in  the  same  period  was 
14,200,000.  There  is  generally  placed  over 
against  this  deficiency  of  7  million  tons  the 
enemy  ships,  amounting  to  3,800,000  tons, 
that  the  Allies  took  over  for  their  own  use. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  world's  needs  this  offset 
has  no  place.  Thus  we  find  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1918  there  is  actually  less  ship- 
ping in  the  world  by  7  million  tons  than  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  normal  increase  in  shipping  during  that 
period  would  have  been  15  million  tons. 
Thus  the  practical  deficiency  in  ships  to  carry 
the  world's  trade  is  to-day  something  like  22 
million  tons,  and  there  will  be  a  long  period 
of  building  at  full  speed  before  this  deficiency 
is  made  up.  The  United  States  has  already 
spent  something  like  four  billion  dollars  on 
this  new  merchant  fleet.  Our  experts  in  the 
shipping  trade  are  agreed,  however,  that  un- 
less this  country  undertakes  very  quickly  the 
adoption  of  a  sound  national  maritime  policy 
these  hundreds  of  new  American  vessels  will 
remain  but  a  short  time  under  our  flag. 


The 


Last  month  Secretary  of  the 
New  Outlook    Treasury  McAdoo  informed  the 

Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  still  has  under  consideration  the  great 
revenue  bill  passed  on  to  it  by  the  House, 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the 
total  amount  to  be  raised  by  the  bill  from  8 
billion  dollars  to  6  billion  dollars.  He  gave 
also  his  round  estimate  that  a  total  of  4 
billion  dollars  of  Federal  taxes  would  suffice 
for  the  year  1919.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Senators  agree  in  the  main  with  Secretary 
McAdoo 's  proposals,  and  that  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  scale  down  the  current  revenue  bill 


by  eliminating  the  so-called  luxury  taxes  and 
certain  other  items.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  to  abandon  excess  profits  taxation 
and  increase  individual  income  taxes  in  the 
year  following,  is  meeting  with  strong  opposi- 
tion. Republicans  looking  forward  to  their 
control  in  Congress  after  next  March  are 
making  their  own  plans  concerning  the  next 
revenue  bill,  including  protective  tariff 
features.  Secretary  McAdoo  now  estimates 
that  Government  expenditures  for  next  year 
w^ill  not  exceed  18  billion  dollars.  His  point 
in  taking  up  so  early  the  subject  of  taxes  to 
be  collected  in  1920  is  a  very  pertinent  one: 
it  is  of  real  importance  to  business  that  it 
should  be  informed,  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible,  what  taxes  it  will  have  to  pay.  As 
to  future  Liberty  Loans,  there  is  still  doubt 
in  Washington  because  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  tell  how  much  farther  we  shall  have 
to  go  in  advancing  credits  to  the  Allies,  or 
what  will  be  the  needs  ia  the  reconstruction 
period.  Nor  can  any  estimate  be  made  at 
present  of  the  savings  over  earlier  forecasts 
to  be  effected  by  the  cancellation  of  army 
contracts.  Finally,  in  order  to  decide  on  the 
necessity  for  additional  loans,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  know  how  long  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  our  forces  in  France. 

j^^  The  reports  of  actual  disburse- 

Cost  of  the  ments  month  by  month  during 
1918  show  that  the  Treasury 
overestimated  its  needs  this  year  just  as  it 
overestimated  them  the  year  before.  It  has 
been  humanly  irhpossible  to  spend  all  of  the 
vast  sums  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  The  expenditures  for  last  October 
alone  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars less  than  the  estimates  for  that  month. 
The  total  war  cost  for  America  was,  up  to 
November,  $20,500,000,000.  Of  this  7  bil- 
lion dollars  was  loaned  to  the  Allies.  A 
little  more  than  5  billions  was  raised  from 
taxation,  leaving  something  like  8  billion  dol- 
lars as  the  net  public  debt  w^hich  the  war 
had  brought  our  country  during  the  period  of 
fighting.  This  sum,  which  looks  small  in- 
deed beside  our  national  resources,  or  be- 
side the  expenditure  of  the  chief  belligerents 
of  Europe,  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
huge  expenditures  for  demobilization  and  re- 
construction work.  Our  Federal  Reserve 
Board  issued  a  bulletin  on  November  18  giv- 
ing what  is  probably  the  best  authentic  cur- 
rent estimate  of  war  costs.  They  give  $175,- 
000,000,000  as  the  total  cost  of  the  war  to 
May  1,  1918,  which  would  mean  something 
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like  $200,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Scarcely  less  impressive  than  the  hugeness  of 
these  sums  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ex- 
pense of  fighting  the  war  mounted  from  year 
to  year.  For  1915,  $26,000,000,000  was  the 
total  cost;  1916  brought  the  figures  to 
$38,000,000,000;  and  1917  to  $60,000,- 
000,000.  Comparatively  little  of  these 
gigantic  expenses  have  been  defrayed  from 
taxation,  and  war  loans  aggregate  $150,000,- 
000,000.  The  Allies  have  borrowed  $105,- 
000,000,000  and  the  Central  Powers  $45,- 
000,000,000 — these  figures  being  for  bond 
issues  previous  to  May,  1918.  The  seven 
principal  belligerents  had  in  1914  an  aggre- 
gate annual  interest  charge^  on  their  public 
debts  of  about  $1,000,000,000.  Today  it  is 
ten  times  as  much.  Germany's  national  debt 
is  now  nearly  thirty-five  billion  dollars — 
more  than  two-fifths  of  her  estimated  na- 
tional wealth. 

.««.  ...A   *     It  will  be  remembered  that  the 

What  About  c      r^  i  i'  i 

the  act    or    Congress    enablmg    the 

RaUroads7  Government  to  take  over  the 
railroads  provided  that  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  private  owners  twenty-one 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Doubtless 
this  period  of  a  year  and  three-quarters  will 
begin  with  the  formal  signing  of  peace  terms ; 
and  therefore  it  may  be  well  over  two  years 
before  the  lines  are  returned  to  their  owners, 
even  if  Congress  does  not  in  the  meantime 
pass  new  legislation  working  in  the  direction 
of  Government  ownership  or  control.  The 
question  of  the  success  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment operation  and  of  the  future  of  the 
railroads  is,  nevertheless,  already  agitating 
many  minds.  Chairman  Daniels  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  predicted  in 
an  address  on  November  12th  that  the  roads 
will,  after  the  present  arrangement  has 
ceased,  be  operated  either  under  entire  Gov- 
ernment management  or  under  private  man- 
agement with  Government  supervision  of 
financing  and  elimination  of  competitive 
waste.  He  expressed  doubt  whether  any 
such  device  as  the  present  Government  man- 
agement without  actual  public  ownership 
could  work  satisfactorily  in  peace  times.  If 
private  owners  take  over  the  roads  he  thinks 
it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration's plan  for  curtailment  of  un- 
necessary passenger  trains;  freight  should  be 
hauled  over  the  shortest  routes  regardless  of 
its  origin;  terminal  faclh'ties  should  be  used 
in  common;  regional  tribunals  should  pass 
on  security  issues,  and  a  scientific  system  of 


cost  analysis  should  be  developed.  In  No- 
vember Director-General  McAdoo  reported 
that  in  the  past  seven  months  he  had  ad- 
vanced $421,500,000  to  the  railroads  out  of 
the  half  billion  "revolving  fund"  and  that 
the  lines  had  turned  In  to  the  fund  $169,- 
000,000  and  the  express  companies  $21,- 
000,000. 

»..  M/   ,  *    Director-General  McAdoo's  ad- 

7h9  Work  of         .    .  .         ,  .      , 

th*  Railroad    mmistration  has  raised   rates   to 

Administration   ^^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    25     tO    40    per 

cent.,  and  has  raised  the  wages  of  railroad 
employees  by  an  aggregate  amount  of  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  moment  the  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  roads  it  proceeded  to  do 
what  the  laws  of  the  country  had  absolutely 
prohibited  the  private  owners  from  doing — 
namely,  to  work  them  together  instead  of 
apart.  It  is  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the 
experiment  in  Government  management  to 
form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  plan.  Looking  at  the  poor 
and  restricted  service  which  the  i^ublic  has 
had  compared  with  that  which  was  given 
by  private  management  ten  years  ago;  look- 
ing at  the  immense  advantage  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  in  making  rates  whatever  it 
pleased  it  would  appear  probable  that  with 
the  same  freedoro  of  action  in  working  to- 
gether that  the  Government  has  enjoyed,  and 
with  such  a  liberal  policy  regarding  rates  as 
the  Government  immediately  assumed,  the 
managers  under  the  old  private  regime  would 
have  produced  better  results  than  those  actu- 
ally obtained.  The  specific  money  savings 
due  to  the  economies  of  Government  man- 
agement do  not  look  particularly  impressive. 
Closing  unnecessary  freight  and  passenger 
offices  will  save  16j^  million  dollars  this 
year;  salaries  of  officers  about  5  millions; 
legal  expenses  1^  millions;  and  perhaps  an« 
other  million  from  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion becoming  its  own  insurer.  This  adds 
up  to  30  million  dollars  for  the  year — about 
one-sixth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  outstand- 
ing railway  capital. 


An 


But  while  these  results  do  not 
Abnormal  impress  onc  as  being  brilliant,  or 
Period  QYcn  moderately  successful,  any 
judgment  as  to  whether  private  ownership 
during  the  war  could  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful must  be  qualified  by  the  utterly  ab- 
normal features  of  the  war  period.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  with  so  many  heads  to  get  to- 
gether as  there  would  have  been  under 
private  management  there  nu'ght  have  been 
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delays  in  meeting  labor  demands  leading  to 
utterly  disastrous  strikes.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  it  would  have  taken  more 
time  than  the  exigencies  of  war  would  have 
allowed  to  go  through  all  the  consultation 
and  bringing  into  agreement  necessary  to  get 
freight  movements  essential  to  the  war  routed 
in  the  most  efficient  and  direct  manner. 
Critics  of  the  present  Government  operations 
in  railroading  point  to  the  fact  that  the  train 
mileage  has  actually  decreased  in  1918  as 
against  the  previous  year.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  trains  run  heavier,  almost  making  up 
for  the  diminution  in  train  mileage;  and  if 
the  necessary  transportation  result  can  be 
obtained  with  less  train  miles,  after  all,  it 
is  a  better  and  not  a  worse  result.  The  route 
now  used  from  Los  Angeles  to  Dallas  and 
Ft.  Worth,  is  stated  to  be  500  miles  shorter 
than  a  route  formerly  used.  It  is  said  that 
another  route  has  been  shortened  880  miles 
while  several  have  been  lessened  by  from  100 
to  300  miles,  attaining  the  same  traffic  result 
with  less  hauling.  The  crux  of  the  situation 
so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned  is  that  the 
railroads  must  pool  and  associate  themselves, 
and  laws  must  be  changed  to  allow  them  to 
do  so  if  they  are  to  work  efficiently.  But 
to  provide  laws  for  a  single  great  industry 
of  20  billion  dollar  size  in  private  hands  is 
a  problem  which  will  need  all  available  wis- 
dom for  its  solution. 


Elections      ^^^  November  elections  brought 
of  their  surprises,  but  no  indication 

of  a  national  overturn,  unless 
the  conversion  of  a  small  Democratic  plural- 
ity in  the  present  House  into  a  clear  Repub- 
lican majority  of  forty-three  in  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress  be  so  interpreted.  The 
Senate  also  will  be  Republican  after  March 
4  next  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  In  thirty- 
one  States  twenty-one  Republican  governors 
were  elected  and  ten  Democratic.  Governor 
Whitman  of  New  York  was  defeated  for  re- 
election (on  the  face  of  the  returns)  by  a 
Democrat,  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Among  the 
candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
former  Gov.  Dayid  I.  Walsh,  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  be  the  first  Democratic  Senator 
from  his  State  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  '50's  of  the  last 
century.  Other  successful  candidates  were 
Medill  McCormick  in  Illinois,  Truman  H. 
Newberry  in  Michigan,  L.  H.  Ball  in  Dela- 
ware, Governor  Edge  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer  in  Missouri,  all 
Republicans.  In  the  votes  on  prohibition 
amendments  to  State  constitutions,  the 
"drys"  won  majorities  in  Ohio  (after  several 
defeats),  Florida,  Nevada,'  and  Wyoming. 
California,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri,  on  the 
other  hand,  voted  *Vet."  Michigan  and 
South  Dakota  adopted  woman  suffrage 
amendments,  and  Louisiana  rejected  one. 

On  page  643  we  have  summar- 

President        .       .       "  ,  ,  , 

Van  Hise  of  ized  a  noteworthy  adaress  on 
Wisconsin  ^^^  League  of  Nations,  delivered 
on  November  8  by  President  Charles  H.  Van 
Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Eleven 
days  later  Dr.  Van  Hise  died  from  compli- 
cations following  a  slight  operation.  He  had 
returned  late  in  October  from  a  visit  to 
Great  Britain  and  France,  accompanying  a 
group  of  journalists,  of  which  the  Editor  of 
this  magazine  was  one.  He  was  eminent  as 
a  scientist  before  he  became  President  of  the 
University  with  which  he  had  long  been 
connected  as  student  and  professor.  No  man 
had  done  more  than  he  to  extend  American 
education  to  the  people;  and  his  work  will 
remain  as  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  a  great  Commonwealth.  He  was  an 
authority  upon  the  resources  of  America  and 
upon  the  problems  of  Labor  and  Capital.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  international 
justice  to  be  maintained  by  harmony  among 
the  English-speaking  peoples  and  by  a  league 
of  free  nations. 
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(From  October  ig  to  November  20,  igiB) 


The  Last  Part  of  October 

October  ,19. — The  American  steamship  Lucia, 
equipped  with  buoyancy  apparatus  to  render  her 
unsinkable,  is  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  war 
zone;  all  but  four  of  the  crew  are  rescued. 

October  23. — President  Wilson  replies  to  the 
German  communication  of  October  20 ;  he  states 
that  the  only  justifiable  armistice  would  be  one 
leaving  the  Allies  in  a  position  to  enforce  agree- 
ments and  making  renewal  of  hostilities  impos- 
sible; he  expresses  doubt  that  changes  in  Ger- 
many's form  of  government  have  taken  power 
from  the  military  masters;  unless  the  Cnited 
States  can  deal  with  the  German  people,  assured 
of  constitutional  standing  as  the  real  rulers,  it 
must  demand  not  peace  negotiations  but  sur-  ■ 
render. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Balfour,  de- 
clares that  the  doctrine  that  Germany's  colonies 
should  not  be  returned  is  not  selfish  or  imperialis- 
tic but  one  in  which  the  interests  of  the  world  are 
concerned. 

Secretary  Baker  announces  that  more  than  2,- 
000,000  American  soldiers  have  sailed  for  over- 
seas service — nearly  half  of  them  since  July  1. 

American  16-inch  naval  guns,  mounted  on  rail- 
way trucks,  begin  firing  on  supply  stations  far 
behind  the  German  lines,  at  Vervins  and  Rozoy. 

October  23-24. — In  the  region  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Scheldt  (south  of  Valenciennes 
and  east  of  Cambrai),  the  British  capture  9,000 
Germans. 

October  24. — The  Italian  army — aided  by  Brit- 
ish and  French  forces — opens  attack  on  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  positions  in  the  mountain  region 
between  the  Brenta  and  Piave  rivers;  the  day  is 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Italian  disaster  at 
Caporetto. 

October  26. — British  cavalry  occupy  Aleppo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  railroad  branches  from  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia;  General  Allenby's  forces 
have  thus  advanced  185  miles  from  Damascus 
since  October  1,  and  275  miles  since  the  offensive 
began  on  September  19. 

General  Ludendorff,  Quartermaster-General 
and  believed  to  be  the  most  influential  German 
military  leader,  is  permitted  to  resign. 

Professor  Heinrich  Lammasch  accepts  the 
premiership  of  Austro-Hungary,  on  condition  that 
he  may  proceed  to  make  separate  peace  with  the 
Allies. 

The  Prussian  upper  house  is  reported  to  have 
passed   three   electoral    reform  measures. 

The  American  Chief  of  Staff  asserts  that  more 
than  7,000  square  miles  of  French  and  Belgian 
territory  have  been  wrested  from  the  enemy  since 
the  offensive  began  on  July   18. 

October  26-27. — A  French  attack  in  the  Oise- 
Serre  region,  north  of  I.aon,  makes  definite  prog- 
ress for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks;  the 
maximum  gain  is  five  miles,  with  6,000  prisoners. 


October  27. — Germany  replies  to  President  Wil- 
son's communication  of  October  23,  reaffirming 
"far-reaching  changes  in  the  German  constitu- 
tional structure"  and  asserting  that  peace  nego- 
tiations are  in  the  hands  of  a  people's  government 
to  which  the  military  powers  are  also  subject; 
proposals  for  an  armistice  are  awaited. 

The  new  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Julius  Andrassy,  replies  to  President  Wil- 
son's note  of  October  19 ;  he  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  Czechoslovaks  and  Jugoslavs,  and  declares 
that  no  obstacle  exists  to  the  beginning  of  nego- 
tiations for  an  armistice  and  peace,  "without 
awaiting  the  result  of  other  negotiations." 

Italian  and  British  troops  cross  the  Piave  Riv- 
er in  the  direction  of  Vittorio,  in  the  face  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulties. 

October  29. — The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister  asks  the  American  Secretary  of  State 
to  intervene  with  the  President,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  in  order  that  an  immediate  armis- 
tice may  be  concluded. 

October  30. — The  Italian  advance  reaches  Vit- 
torio; it  is  officially  announced  that  an  American 
infantry  regiment  has  joined  in  the  fighting,  and 
that  33,000  Austrians  have  been  made  prisoners 
since  October  24. 

The  Italian  high  command  permits  an  Austrian 
deputation  to  cross  the  fighting  line,  to  plead  for 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

October  31. — Turkey  withdraws  from  the  war, 
accepting  conditions  imposed  by  the  Allies 
through  the  commander  of  the  British  fleet;  the 
armistice  agreement,  signed  on  the  Island  of  Lem- 
nos,  includes  provision  for  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosporus  forts,  the  surrender  of  Turkish  war 
vessels  and  demobilization  of  the  army,  and  the 
release  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Inter-Allied  War  Council  meets  at  Ver- 
sailles, with  Marshal  Foch  and  the  premiers  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  attendance, 
and  Col.  E.  M.  House  representing  President  Wil- 
son ;  the  chief  business  of  the  meeting  is  to  frame 
the  terms  of  an  armistice  to  be  offered  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  First  Week  of  November 

November  1. — The  American  First  Army  be- 
gins a  new  offensive  northwest  of  Verdun. 

An  Italian  "naval  tank,"  or  small  motor  ves- 
sel, enters  the  Austrian  naval  base  at  Pola  and 
torpedoes   the    superdreadnaught    Verihus    Unitis. 

It  is  announced  that  subscriptions  to  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan,  in  the  United  States,  totaled  $6,866,- 
416,300,  from  more  than  21,000,000  persons. 

Reports  from  Austria-Hungary  indicate  the 
break-up  of  the  Dual  Monarchy;  after  a  revolu- 
tion in  Budapest,  capital  of  Hungary,  the  Na- 
tional Council  assumes  governmental  authority; 
in  Vienna,  capital  of  Austria,  a  mob  demands  the 
withdrawal    of    the    Hapsburg    reigning    family; 
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CAMBRAI   AT   THE  MOMENT  WHEN   BRITISH   TROOPS  ENTERED 
(This  picture   shows  vividly   the   extent   of   destruction   in    cities   and   villages   in   the   war  zone.      At  the  left 


the  new  Czechoslovak  government  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  takes  possession  of  railroad  and 
telegraph  systems  and  disarms  German  soldiers; 
Croatians  seize  the  Austrian  naval  base  at  Fiume, 
on  the  Adriatic,  and  proclaim  their  union  with 
Italy. 

Count  Stephen  Tiza,  Hungarian  premier  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  one  of  those  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  is  killed 
by  a  Hungarian  soldier  in  Budapest, 

November  2. — The  American  advance  in  the 
region  north  of  Verdun  becomes  a  decided  Ger- 
man retreat;  Buzancy  is  captured,  and  the  two- 
day  gain  totals  eight  miles. 

English  and  Canadian  troops  enter  Valen- 
ciennes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  young  King  Boris  had 
abdicated  the  Bulgarian  throne  after  a  reign  of 
less  than  one  month,  and  that  a  peasant  govern- 
ment has  been  established  under  the  agrarian 
leader  Stambuliwsky. 

Two  republics  are  formally  established  in  ter- 
ritories recently  Austrian:  Czechoslovak  leaders, 
at  a  conferenc*  in  Switzerland,  adopt  a  consti- 
tution and  chose  a  president;  a  government  of 
the  Jugoslavs,  with  Josef  Pogaonik  as  first  presi- 
dent, takes  oath  of  office  at  Agram. 

November  3. — The  German  Kaiser  gives  his 
approval  to  an  act  amending  the  constitution, 
"transferring  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
Kaiser's  person  to  the  people." 

Belgrade,  the  Serbian  capital,  is  reoccupied  by 
the  Serbians,  and  the  Austrians  retire  across  the 
Danube. 

Italian  cavalry  enter  IJdine  (Italian  military 
headquarters  before  the  disaster  of  1917)  and 
also  enter  Trent,  the  fortified  Austrian  city 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  reach  in  more 
than  three  years  of  war;  the  collapse  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  armies  is  complete,  whole  regiments 
surrendering  and  more  than  100,000  prisoners 
being  taken  within  ten  days. 

November  3-5. — Mutiny  spreads  throughout  the 
German  fleet  and  naval  bases,  beginning  at  Kiel ; 
the  men  organize  Councils  and  refuse  to  obey 
orders  from   their  officers. 

November       4. — Austria-Hungary       withdraws 


from  the  war,  accepting  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Allies  through  General  Diaz,  the  Italian 
commander;  the  terms  include  demobilization, 
evacuation  of  invaded  territory  and  Austrian  re- 
gions long  claimed  by  Italy,  use  by  the  Allies 
of  Austrian  transportation  systems,  release  of  Al- 
lied prisoners  of  war,  and  the  surrender  of  for^ 
ty-nine  specified  warships  including  fifteen  sub- 
marines  and  three  battleships. 

The  Inter-Allied  Conference  at  Versailles 
unanimously  agrees  upon  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice to  be  offered   to  Germany. 

The  United  States  formally  recognizes  the  Pol- 
ish army,  under  the  supereme  political  authority 
of  the  Polish  National  Committee  (Roman 
Dmowski,  president,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington)   as  autonomous  and  co-belligerent. 

Germany  informs  the  United  States  that  air 
raids  have  since  October  1  been  discontinued  ex- 
cept those  directed  against  hostile  military  ob- 
jects, and  expresses  surprise  that  the  Allies  have 
not   reciprocated. 

November  5. — The  United  States  informs  Ger- 
many that  the  Allied  Governments,  to  whom  the 
peace  correspondence  has  been  referred,  have  de- 
clared willingness  to  make  peace  with  Germany 
on  the  trms  laid  down  in  President  Wilson's 
addresses,  with  two  modifications:  the  question 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  reserved  for 
the  peace  conference,  and  compensation  for  dam- 
age done  to  civil  population  and  property  must 
be  made  by  Germany. 

American  troops  cross  the  Meuse  Riverr  near 
Stenay;  the  line  of  the  Meuse  is  the  barrier  be- 
hind which  the  Germans  have  been  expected  to 
attempt  to  halt  their  retreat. 

The  Germans  retreat  on  a  75-mile  front  in 
France,  from  the  Scheldt  River  to  the  Aisne ; 
the  British  advance  in  the  north  and  the  Ameri- 
can advance  in  the  south  had  endangered  the 
whole  German  line. 

The  Chilean  Government  takes  possession  of 
eighty-four  interned  German  ships. 

November  6. — The  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  informs  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  temporarily 
in  Washington,  of  his  election  as  first  President 
of  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  the 
world's  output  of  new  ships  in  the  past  three 
months  exceeded  the  losses  by  nearly  500,000 
gross  tons. 

November  7. — German  Headquarters  asks  and 
receives  permission  to  send  delegates  through 
the  Allied  lines  to  meet  Marshal  Foch  and  ne- 
gotiate  an   armistice. 

The  German  Socialist  party  demands  the  ab- 
dication of  Emperor  William  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  throne  by  the  Crown  Prince. 

A  republic  is  proclaimed  in  Bavaria,  after 
the  Diet  passes  a  decree  deposing  King  Ludwig. 

American  troops  enter  Sedan  (an  advance  of 
thirty  miles  in  eight  days)  and  sever  one  of  the 
principal  railroad  lines  of  retreat  for  the  Ger- 
man armies  in  France. 

The  Second  Week  of  November 

November  8. — German  plenipotentiaries — head- 
ed by  Mathias  Erzberger,  noted  for  his  peace  stand 
in  the  Reichstag — receive  from  Marshal  Foch  the 
armistice  proposals  of  the  Allies,  and  send  them 
back  by  courier  to  the   German   Headquarters. 

It  is  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  British  took  200,000  prisoners  on  the  West- 
ern front  from  January  1  to  November  5,  besides 
140,000  taken  by  the  French,  50,000  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  ,15,000  by  the  Belgians. 

French  armies  in  their  advance  reach  Mezieres 
9nd   Hirson,    and   the   British   enter  Tournai. 

November  9. — Chancellor  Max  announces  the 
abdication  of  the  German  Kaiser,  Wilhelm  H, 
and  the  appointment  of  Friedrich  Ebert  (vice- 
president  of  the  Social  Democratic  party)  as  Im- 
perial Chancellor  pending  the  creation  of  a  "con- 
stitutional   German    national    assembly." 

Berlin  comes  under  the  control  of  a  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Council,  which  orders  a  general 
strike. 

The  British  battleship  Britannia  is  torpedoed 
near  Gibraltar,   and  sinks  without  loss  of  life. 

November  10. — The  German  T  mperor  seeks 
refuge   in   Holland. 

A  Polish  Republic  is  formed  at  Cracow,  under 
the  presidency  of  Deputy  Daszynski;  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  new  republic  has  claimed  Galicia. 


November  11. — British  troops  capture  Mons, 
where  they  were  forced  to  retreat  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  first  month  of  the  war. 

Official  figures  place  the  total  strength  of  the 
American  army  at  3,764,677,  of  whom  2,200,000 
are  overseas  in  France,   Italy  and  Russia. 

An  armistice  is  signed  at  5  a.  m.  by  Marshal 
Foch  and  the  German  delegates,  and  hostilities 
come  to  an  end  at  11  a.  m.  Paris  time  (see  page 
639). 

The  Armistice  Period 

November  12. — It  is  announced  from  Vienna 
that  Emperor    Charles   has   abdicated. 

The  new  German  Government  appeals  to 
President  Wilson  to  send  foodstuffs  into  Ger- 
many without  delay. 

November  13. — An  Allied  fleet  arrives  off  Con- 
stantinople, having  passed  safely  through  the 
Dardanelles,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
with   Turkey. 

Reports  from  Germany  indicate  that  the  rulers 
of  all  the  four  German  states  have  been  deposed. 

November  15. — It  is  reported  that  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland  have  decided  to  form  a 
joint  Baltic  State. 

November  16. — The  Czechoslovak  Republic  is 
proclaimed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  the 
selection  of  Prof.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  as  first 
President  is  ratified. 

"November  17. — A  Hungarian  Republic  is  for- 
mally proclaimed  at  Budapest. 

November  18. — It  is  announced  at  the  White 
House  that  President  Wilson  expects  to  sail  for 
France  immediately  after  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  settlement 
of  the   main   features  of  the   treaty  of   peace. 

Demobilization  of  the  American  army  begins, 
in  training  camps  throughout  the  United  States 
and  England, 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at  Washington, 
estimates  the  total  direct  cost  of  the  world  war, 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  $200,000,000,000. 

November  19. — Met/,  the  great  German  fortress 
in  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  entered  by  French  troops 
under  General  Retain. 
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General  Petain,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  armies,  is  made  a  Marshal  of 
France. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  makes  formal  entry 
into  Antwerp, 

British  casualties  in  the  war  are  officially  placed 
at  658,665  killed,  1,032,122  wounded  and  359,145 
missing. 

Official  figures  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in 
the  United  States  are  announced,  showing  a  sub- 
scription of  $6,989,047,000. 

November   20. — The   American    army   of   occu- 


pation enters  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine  in  its 
march  to  the  Rhine. 

Twenty  German  submarines  are  surrendered  to 
a  British  fleet — the  first  of  the  German  navy  to  be 
handed  over  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

The  Berlin  For<wdrts  estimates  German  casual- 
ties at  1,580,000  killed,  4,000,000  wounded,  and 
490,000  prisoners,  and  260,000  whose  fate  is  not 
known. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bolshevist  regime  in  the 
Ukraine  has  been  overthrown  by  Cossacks  friend- 
ly to  the  All-Russian  Government. 


RECORD  OF  OTHER  EVENTS 

(From  October  22  to  November  20,  lQl8) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

October  22. — The  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  hears  the  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Daniels  that  $600,000,000  be  authorized  for  a 
three-year    program    of    new    naval    construction. 

October  24. — The  Senate  passes  the  $6,000,- 
000,000  Military  Deficiency  bill. 

November  7. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Martin 
(Dem.,  Va.),  the  majority  leader,  demands  im- 
mediate retrenchment  in  stupendous  war  expendi- 
tures. 

November  11. — In  both  branches,  the  members 
return  after  a  virtual  recess  over  the  election 
period. 

Both  branches  assemble  in  the  House  chamber 
and  are  addressed  by  the  President,  who  an- 
nounces the  terms  of  the  armistice  which  ended 
the  war    (see  page  639). 

November  14. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
chairman  is  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  reduce 
the     Government's     estimated     war     expenditure 


@  Western  Newspaper  Union 

HON.   ALFRED  E.  SMITH.    GOVERNOR   ELECT.   VOTING  WITH  HIS   "WIFE    IN 

THE  ELECTION  ON  NOVEMBER  5.   WHEN   WOMEN  PARTICIPATED  FOR  THE 

FIRST  TIME   IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


from    $24,000,000,000    to    $18,000,000,000    for    the 
fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1919. 

November  18. — The  Senate  adopts  the  so-called 
"War  Time  Prohibition"  bill,  making  prohibition 
effective  from  June  30  until  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  termination  of  demobilization. 

November  19. — The  Senate  Republicans,  in 
conference,  adopt  a  resolution  demanding  that 
"Congress  shall  assert  and  exercise  its  normal 
and  constitutional  function,  including  legislation 
necessary  for  reconstruction." 

AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

October  25. — President  Wilson  issues  an  ap- 
peal to  voters  for  the  return  of  a  Democratic 
majority  to  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  coming  election ;  he  asserts 
that  Republican  leaders  have  been  anti-Adminis- 
tration in  matters  of  war  policy,  and  that  Re- 
publican victory  would  be  interpreted  in  Europe 
as  repudiation  of  his  own  leadership. 

October  31. — The  report  of  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
special  investigator  for  the  Gov- 
ernment into  charges  of  waste 
and  delay  in  aircraft  production, 
is  made  public;  it  declares  that 
such  waste  and  delay  were  due 
to  lack  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  defective  organiza- 
tion in  the  Signal  Corps,  and  to 
changes  in  design. 

November  5. — United  States 
Senators,  Representatives  i  n 
Congress,  State  officers,  and  leg- 
islatures, are  chosen  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Elections  to  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  result  as  follows:  Re- 
publicans, 239;  Democrats,  193; 
Independent,  1 ;  Prohibitionist,  1, 
and  Socialist,  1.  .  .  .  The 
Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  is  changed  to  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  forty  -  three. 
.  .  .  The  Democratic  majority 
in  the  Senate  is  changed  to  a 
Republican  majority  of  two. 

Constitutional  amendments  ex- 
tending the  suffrage  to  women 
are    adopted    in    Michigan    and 


RECORD    OF    OTHER    EVENTS 
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South      Dakota,      and      rejected      in      Louisiana. 

Constitutional  amendments  prohibiting  traffic 
in  liquors  are  adopted  in  Ohio,  Florida,  Nevada, 
and  Wyoming,  and  rejected  in  California,  Min- 
nesota, and  Missouri. 

In  thirty-one  States,  twenty-one  elect  Republican 
governors  and  ten  Democratic  (see  table). 

November  16. — The  Government  takes  over 
American  cable  lines,  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy  begun  with  Government  operation  of  the 
telephone   and   telegraph   systems. 

November  18. — The  President  nominates  John 
W.  Davis  to  be  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

October  23. — The  nation-wide  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza  begins  to   show   signs  of   abatement. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of 
274  to  25,  adopts  a  resolution  favoring  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  making  women  eligible  as  members 
of  Parliament. 

October  25. — The  Canadian  Pacific  steamship 
Princess  Sophia   founders   on   a   rock   near   Skag- 


way,    Alaska;    all    on    board    (343    persons)    are 
believed  to  be  lost. 

November  1. — In  the  derailment  of  a  rapid- 
transit  train  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  City,  due 
to  excessive  speed  by  a  "green"  motorman  dur- 
ing a  strike,  ninety  passengers  are  killed  and 
more  than  a  hundred   seriously  injured. 

November  8. — Two  army  aviators  fly  from 
Selfridge  Field,  in  Michigan,  to  New  York  City 
— 700  miles  without  stop,  at  an  average  speed  of 
140  miles  per   hour. 

November  14. — It  is  announced  that  a  general 
election  will  be  held  in  Great  Britain  on  De- 
cember   14. 

November  15. — The  United  Lutheran  Church 
of  America  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
brancJies   of   the   denomination. 

November  16. — The  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City  declares  that  influenza  and  pneu- 
monia have  passed  the  epidemic  stage  in  the 
metropolis,  with  150,000  cases  reported  and  20,- 
000   deaths. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  5 
Alabama — John   H.   Bankhead,    D.* 
Arkansas — Joseph  T.   Robinson,    D.* 
Colorado — Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  R. 
Delaware — L.    Heisler   Ball,   R. 
Georgia — William    J^  Harris,    D. 
T^   k        /William   E.   Borah,  R* 
laano— I  j^j^^   F.   Nugent,   D.* 

Illinois — Medill   McCormick,   R. 
Iowa — Albert   B.    Cummins,   R.* 
Kansas — Arthur    Capper,    R. 
Kentucky — Augustus  O.  Stanley,  D. 

Louisiana- 1  Jo'^V-  '^^"''''"'  °* 
I  E.  J.   Gay,   D. 

Massachusetts — David  I.  Walsh,  D.* 

Mississippi — Pat   Harrison,    D. 

Missouri — Selden    P.    Spencer,    R. 

Montana — Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D. 

Nebraska — George   W.   Norris,  R.* 

Nevada — Charles    B.    Henderson,    R.* 

New    Hamnshire— /  ^^"^^^    ^'    ^^^yes,    R. 
New   Hampshire      |  ^^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^  ^ 

New    Tersey-I^^l^r  E,  Edge,  R. 
i^ew   jersey      |  d^^i^  Baird,  R. 

New  Mexico — Albert  B.  Fall,  R.*   - 
North   Carolina — F.    M.    Simmons,    D.* 
Oklahoma — Robert    L.    Owen,    D.* 

Oregon-  {  ^'^"'",/.'^<=i^^"->''    ^^ 
^  I  F.   W.    Mulkv,   R. 

c     ,u    n       r  /  N.  B.  Dial,  D. 

South    Carohna — <  ,,,    r.    ti  n     i 
C  W.  P.  Pollack. 

South    Dakota — Thomas    Sterling,    R.* 

Tennessee — John    K.   Shields,   D.* 

Texas — Morris    Sheppard,    D.* 

Virginia — Thomas  S.  Martin,  D.* 

West    Virginia — Davis    Elkins,    R. 

Wyoming — Francis  E.  Warren,  R.* 


GOVERNORS  OF  STATES  ELECTED  NOVEMBER  5 
Alabama— T.   E.    Kirby,   D. 
Arizona — Thomas    E.    Campbell,    R.* 
Arkansas — Charles  H.  Brough,  D.* 
California — William   D.   Stephens,   R.* 
Colorado — Oliver  H.  Shoup,  R. 
Connecticut — Marcus  H.  Holcomb,  R.* 
Georgia — Hugh    M.    Dorsey,    D.* 
Idaho— D.  W.  Davis,  R. 
Iowa — William   L.    Harding,   R.* 
Kansas — Henry  J.   Allen,   R. 
Massachusetts — Calvin    Coolidge,    R. 
Michigan — Albert   E.    Sleeper,   R.* 
Minnesota — J.  A.  A.  Burnquist,  R.* 
Nebraska— S.   R.   McKelvie,   R. 
Nevada — Emmett  D.   Boyle,  D.* 
New  Hampshire — John   H.  Bartlett,  R. 
New   Mexico — Q.    O.   Larrazolo,   R. 
New  York— Alfred  E.  Smith,  D. 
North  Dakota— S.  J.   Doyle,  D. 
Ohio — James  M.   Cox,   D.* 
Oklahoma — J.  B.  A.  Robertson,  D. 
Oregon — James    Withycombe,    R.* 
Pennsylvania — William    C.    Sproul,   R. 
Rhode  Island — R.  Livingston   Beeckman,  R.* 
South  Carolina — R.  A.   Cooper,  D. 
South    Dakota — Peter    Norbeck,    R.* 
Tennessee — Thomas    C.    Rve,    D.* 
Texas— W.    P.    Hobby,    D.'* 
Vermont — Percival   W.   Clement,  R. 
Wisconsin — Emanuel    L.    Philipp,    R.* 
Wyoming — R.   D.  Cary,  R. 


*Reelected. 


Republican     Senators     succeed     Democrats     in    *ReeIected. 


Colorado,,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas.  Missouri, 
New    Hampshire,    West   Virginia. 

A  Democratic  Senator  succeeds  a  Republican 
in   Massachusetts. 


Republican  Governors  succeed  Democrats  in 
Colorado,    Idaho,    Nebraska,    and    Wyomin>^. 

Democratic  C»overnors  succeed  Republicans  in 
New    York    and    North    Dakota. 
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HSU   SHI-CHANG,   THE   NEW   PRESIDENT  OF  CHINA 

(President  Hsu  Shi-chang  was  formerly  vice-president 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  on  October   16 — see  page  657) 


November  17. — A  new  ministry  is  formed  in 
Spain,  headed  by  Marquis  de  Alhucemas. 

Announcement  is  made  of  a  "wireless"  inven- 
tion— by  Roy  A.  Weagant,  of  the  Marconi  Wire- 
less Company  of  America — which  removes  static 
interference  and  permits  the  sending  of  clear 
messages  at  all   times,  with   less  power. 

OBITUARY 

October  21. — Dr.  Edwin  Bradford  Cragin,  a 
distinguished  New  York  specialist  in  obstetrics 
and    gynecology,    58. 

October  22. — Charles  Andrews,  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  90. 

October  25. — William  C.  Muschenheim,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York,  63. 


October  26. — Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  recently 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chicago,  73.  .  .  . 
Edward  Kidder  Graham,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  42. 

October  27. — Eugene  Hale,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  1881-1911,  82.  .  .  .  Willard 
E.  Case,  a  distinguished  experimenter  in  the 
field  of  electrical   energy,   61. 

October  28. — Michel  Oreste,  former  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti,    59. 

November  1. — Caesar  Ritz,,  of  Switzerland, 
founder  of  the  famous  Ritz-Carlton  hotels 
throughout  the  world,  70. 

November  3. — Brig.-Gen.  William  Mackey 
Wherry,   U.»  S.   A.,   retired,   82. 

November  4. — Andrew  D.  White,  first  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University  and  afterward  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  86.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage,  philanthropist  and  social  worker,  90.  ,  .  . 
Morton  Freeman  Plant,  yachtsman  and  financier, 
66. 

November  6. — Arthur  Hubbell  Palmer,  pro- 
fessor of  German  languages  and  literature  at 
Yale    University,    59. 

November  8. — Robert  J.  Collier,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Collier's   Weekly,  42. 

November  9. — Albert  Ballin,  head  of  the  Ham- 
burg-American Steamship  Line  and  principal 
figure  in  German  shipping,  61.  .  .  .  Henry  S. 
Huidekoper,  of  Philadelphia,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil   War,   79. 

November  10. — Rev.  James  Champlin  Fernald, 
D.  D.,  a  distinguished  American  authority  on 
the   English   language,   80. 

November  14. — Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  first 
Mayor     of  Greater  New  York,   68. 

November  15. — Gen.  Horatio  Collings  King, 
a  distinguished  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and 
widely   known    as  writer   and    publicist,   81. 

November  17. — Joseph  B.  Greenhut,  the  New 
York  dry  goods  merchant,  75. 

November  19. — Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  61  (see  page  580). 
.  .  .  Joseph  F.  Smith,  head  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  80.  .  .  .  Francis  E.  Leupp,  widely 
known  as  a  writer  and  former  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  69.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Arthur 
Bayard   Speyers,  U.S.N.,   retired,  72. 


(T)  British  Pictorial  Service 
BRITISH  SOLDIERS  IMPROVING  A  MAIN  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM  IN  A  DEVASTATED  SECTION  OF  NORTHERN  FRANCE 


THE  WAR'S  END  IN  CARTOONS 


U..  ■'  "K"'  .'^  ^*~ 


•THE  BOYS  ARE  MARCHING"— TO  THE  RHINE! 

From  the   World   (New  York) 


THE    FIFTKKNTII    POINT 
From   Reynold's   Newspa[>er    (London) 


WITHOUT    THE    OPTION 
From    CasscU's  Satt(rday  Journal    (.London) 
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THE    PRICE    OF    PEACE;    OR    A    BILL    OF    EXCHANGE 
From   Casscll's  Saturday  Journal  (London) 


SURRENDER 

("This   is   the   only    medicine   which   will   help   you") 
From  Esquella  (Barcelona) 


'Vhere  did  that  one  go?" 

From  the  Evening  News  (London) 


THE  right  DOOR^  BUT  THE  WRONG  KEY 

From  John   Bull    (London) 


PEACE 

(Berlin  offering,   Vienna  proposing,   Sofia  demanding) 

From   Le  Rire    (Paris) 


THE    DOUBTFUL    DOVE 

Wilson:    "You    can    fly    when    I 
know   that  you   are   genuine." 
From    Campana   de    Gracia 
r  Barcelona") 


THE   WAR'S  END   IN   CARTOONS 
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GERMANY  AND  THE  GODDESS  OF  PEACE 

High  Priest  Wilson:   "Your  smoke  does  not  ascend.    Your  sacrifice  must  be  much  greater  to  be  acceptable." 

From  De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam) 


GERMANY  DROPPING   THE  PILOT 

(After    the   celebrated    Punch   cartoon    of    1890) 

From  the  Star  (Montreal) 


OUR    WISH 

(Swift    unhorsing    of    militarism    by    the    German    people 

tluMusclvcs) 

A  iirc-armistice   cartoon   from    L'.lsino    (Rome) 
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I   DID    NOT   CALL   FOR   THIS    INDIVIDUAL 
From  Le  Rire    (Paris) 

A  GLANCE  at  this  collection  of  car- 
toons suffices  to  convince  one  that  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe — and  notably  in 
neutral  Spain  and  Holland — the  portents 
were  read  in  the  sky  long  before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  at  Senlis.  Most  of  these 
cartoons,    it    should    be    remembered,    were 


STORM-DRIVEN 

The  Kaiser:  "I  don't  like  this  wind,  my  son.    Which 
way   is   it?" 

The  Crown  Prince:   "Up." 

From  Punch    (London) 

drawn  and  printed  before  the  Germans  had 
actually  surrendered.  Those  on  this  page 
have  to  do  chieflv  with  the  former  Kaiser. 


R.  I.  p. 

("First   we    will    clear   up   the   bones.      Then   we   will 
dispose   of  the  armor") 

From  Esqiiella   (Barcelona) 


THE    NEW    ARRIVALS 

(The  Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  join  Karl  of  Austria, 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  Constantine  of  Greece — and 
the   waiter  begins   to  worry   about  the  silver!) 
From  the  Passing  Show  (London) 
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A  SPANISH  VIEW  OF  WILSON  AS  "THE  TRUE  DOVE  OF  PEACE!' 

From  Campana  de  Gracia  (Barcelona) 


TROUBLE   IN   THE   ASYLUM 

(Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  makinp:  their  cs- 
cajjc  l)efore  the  structure  of  the  Central  Empires 
collapsed) 

From   Opinion    (London) 


PRECAUTIONS    AFTKR    WAR 
Secretary  of  Society:  "What  do  you  wish  gentlemen ?|* 
CiERMAN  AND  Austrian:  "We  wish  to  enter  your  league." 
Secretary:  "Very  well,  first  dqiosit  your  arms,  money, 
haggage,   etc.,   cut   your   (ingernails,   take   a  bath,  get  dis- 
infected, and  then  we  will  see  about  it." 
From  //  4£0   (Florence) 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD  WAR 


BY   FRANK   H.   SIMONDS 


I.  The  Last  Stage 

MY  last  article  for  this  magazine  was 
closed  on  October  21.  Hardly  more 
than  two  weeks  later  the  world  knew  that 
the  German  Government  was  to  surrender  on 
Allied  terms  and  that  the  war  was,  to  all 
practical  purposes,  at  an  end.  And  before 
the  third  week  had  closed  German  delegates 
had  signed  at  Senlis  that  armistice  which 
marked  the  unconditional  surrender  of  mili- 
taristic Germany,  the  end  of  the  dream  of 
world  power  and  the  beginning  of  a  German 
Revolution.  Even  at  that  very  hour  the 
Kaiser  had  abdicated  and  fled,  the  subsidiary 
thrones  of  Germany  were  falling,  and  the 
red  flag  was  flying  over  the  battle  fleet. 

We  have,  then,  to  survey  one  of  the  most 
crowded  periods  in  all  human  history,  a 
span  of  three  weeks  during  which  each  day's 
news  was  filled  with  larger  events  than  the 
news  of  many  years  in  the  time  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Not  since  the 
last  days  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  preceding 
the  first  abdication,  has  there  been  anything 
comparable  with  the  procession  of  events  of 
the  last  month.  Nor  have  the  changes  been 
limited  to  Germany.  Even  before  the  Ger- 
man Empire  fell,  Austria  had  collapsed,  re- 
solving itself  into  its  component  racial  groups. 
Hapsburg  and  Hohenzollern  dynasties  went 
out  almost  in  the  same  hour ;  while  the  Aus- 
trian Army,  unlike  the  German,  submitted 
to  a  defeat  more  complete  than  Waterloo 
and  a  disintegration  comparable  only  with  the 
aftermath  of  Jena. 

In  the  present  article  I  shall  confine  my- 
self mainly  to  the  military  aspects  of  the 
world  drama  and  seek  to  bring  to  a  close 
this  narrative  of  military  events  which  for 
fifty  months  I  have  set  forth  here.  And  in 
opening  this  final  military  review  it  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  in  the  final  phase  there 
was,  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  no 
decisive  development.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
month,  the  war  was  won  by  the  victory  in 
the  "Battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,"  whose 
decisive  feature  was  the  great  British  success 
between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin.  What 
we  have  to  examine  are  the  consequences  of 
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a  military  victory.     As  to  the  military  de- 
cision, it  was  had  in  October. 

The  reported  statement  of  the  German 
commissioners,  who  came  to  Senlis,  addressed 
to  Marshal  Foch,  "Marshal,  the  German 
army  is  at  your  mercy,"  may  be  true  or  false, 
but  the  fact  is  unmistakable.  Still  a  great 
army  in  numbers,  still  unbroken  in  the  sense 
that  the  Austrian  Army  was  broken  at  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Piave,  the  German 
Army  was  no  less  at  the  end  of  its  resources. 
Its  reserves  were  exhausted,  it  had  no  men  in 
the  depots  to  replace  wastage.  Its  ammuni- 
tion and  mechanical  resources  were  at  an  end. 
It  had  to  choose  between  surrender  and  a 
final  disintegrating  defeat;  and  it  chose  sur- 
render. 

Between  July  18  and  November  11,  when 
the  end  came,  the  German  Army  had  lost 
more  than  400,000  prisoners  and  more  than 
4000  guns.  Its  casualties,  captures  included, 
for  that  period  had  been  not  less  than  1,500,- 
000;  and  in  the  preceding  four  months  of  the 
ofifensive  it  had  suffered  a  permanent  loss  of 
not  less  than  500,000.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  German  machine  had  been  fought  to  a 
frazzle:  it  was  worn  out.  To  have  con- 
tinued longer  would  have  been  to  invite  a 
supreme  tragedy.  The  soldiers  were  in  the 
main  held  to  their  duty  in  the  last  days  only 
by  the  promise  of  speedy  peace.  The  navy, 
on  its  side,  ordered  to  make  a  final  sortie,  re- 
belled and  raised  the  red  flag. 

History,  it  seems  to  me,  must  draw  the 
clear  inference  from  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  war,  that  a 
military  decision,  as  complete  as  any  in  the 
past,  was  obtained  over  the  German  Army  in 
the  period  between  July  and  November,  and 
award  to  Foch  and  his  gallant  subordinates, 
as  well  as  to  the  combined  armies  of  France, 
Britain,  and  America,  the  full  credit  for 
having  beaten  the  German  machine,  the 
greatest  of  which  there  is  any  record,  until 
it  was  no  longer  capable  of  resistance. 

While  the  army  still  stood,  the  nation  col- 
lapsed behind  it.  The  terms  which  were 
accepted  by  the  government  were  the  most 
humiliating  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
They   demanded   of  beaten   Germany  more 
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than  Europe  asked  of  France  after  the  fall 
of  Napoleon;  and  they  left  Germany  even 
more  defenseless  than  Germany  left  France 
at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
forty-seven  years  ago. 

II.   The  Austrian  Debacle 

In  the  narrative  of  events  of  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  conflict,  the  Austrian  phase 
claims  first  attention.  In  the  third  week 
of  October  the  Austrians  were  still  standing 
east  of  the  Piave,  occupying  all  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Venetia,  threatening  Venice,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  mountain  vantage  points  which 
were  the  prize  of  the  campaign  of  1917.  De- 
spite their  success  in  June,  the  Italians  had 
made  no  forward  move,  contenting  them- 
selves with  holding  superior  Austrian  num- 
bers before  them  and  awaiting  the  hour  when 
the  collapse  of  Austrian  morale  and  the  con- 
sequences of  Balkan  victories  should  make 
themselves  felt. 

But  in  the  third  week  of  October  there 
were  signs  of  a  new  Italian  stroke.  We  had 
reports  of  severe  local  fighting,  now  in  the 
hills,  now  along  the  river.  Then  in  the 
fourth  week,  on  the  anniversary  of  Capo- 
retto,  the  blow  fell.  Striking  first  north,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  then  north- 
cast  from  Montello — key  of  the  Italian  posi- 
tion in  the  June  battle — and  finally  on  the 
whole  line  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  the 
entire  military  force  of  Italy,  aided  by  two 
British  divisions  and  one  French  division, 
swept   forward. 

In  the  first  days  the  Austrian  resistance 
was  determined.  Neither  in  the  mountains 
nor  in  the  plain  was  the  early  struggle  with- 
out cost  in  men  and  effort.  But  after  three 
days  the  Austrian  resistance  suddenly  col- 
lapsed. Armies  transformed  themselves  into 
mere  fleeing  mobs.  The  rout  which  had 
come  to  a  single  Italian  army  in  the  dark 
days  of  Caporetto,  just  a  year  before,  now 
overtook  the  whole  Hapsburg  host;  and  it 
fled  eastward,  disintegrating  as  it  ran,  until 
no  army  was  left.  Since  Jena  there  has  been 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  no  such  military 
disaster. 

Too  late  to  change  events,  Austria  then 
surrendered  upon  the  battlefield.  Already 
more  than  400,000  prisoners,  7000  cannon, 
250,000  horses,  a  booty  unequaled  in  this  or 
any  other  war,  had  been  gathered  in.  In 
the  next  few  days  Trent  and  Trieste  Mel- 
comed  Italian  armies.  All  that,  Italy  had 
lost  in  the  war  was  reclaimed  ;  all  that  Italy 


had  longed  for  in  the  century  since  the  fall 
of  the  Napoleonic  Kingdom  of  Italy,  was 
seized.  Before  the  world  had  grasped  the 
true  meaning  of  the  colossal  victory,  Italian 
troops  were  at  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  Italian 
ships  occupied  the  Adriatic  ports. 

The  terms  of  the  armistice  which  removed 
Austria  from  the  war  are  familiar  to  all 
and  need  no  comment.  They  provided  for 
Italian  occupation  of  all  the  districts  claimed 
by  Italy  as  rightfully  her  own — the  entire 
Italia  Irredenta.  They  followed  agreements 
between  the  Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Italians  in 
London,  and  left  to  the  former  certain  dis- 
tricts of  Dalmatia.  They  deprived  Austria 
of  her  fleet  and  her  means  of  defense,  but 
these  phases  were  really  of  minor  importance, 
for  Austria  had  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  her 
armies  were  gone,  and  within  her  own  fron- 
tiers she  was,  in  the  phrase  of  a  German  jour- 
nal, ''disbanding."  The  Czechcf-Slavs,  the 
Poles,  the  Rumanians,  the  Jugo-Slavs,  the 
Hungarians,  the  German  Austrians  were 
seeking  independence.  The  Hapsburg  Em- 
pire had  come  to  an  end. 

And  at  this  very  moment  Serbian  troops 
were  reentering  Belgrade,  and  were  pushing 
across  the  Danube  into  Semlin  and  across 
the  Bosnian  frontier  into  Serajevo,  which 
saw  the  first  act  in  the  w^orld  tragedy.  Ser- 
bia had  survived  the  struggle,  begun  by  an 
Austrian  attack  upon  her  liberties.  She  had 
endured  nearly  four  years  of  slavery  and 
was  rising  to  freedom  again.  But  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  ultimatum  to  Belgrade  in 
July,  1914,  had  led  the  way  to  the  terrible 
world  struggle,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Francis  Joseph  was  dead,  and  the  young  suc- 
cessor was  a  fugitive,  soon  to  lay  down  his 
crown. 

Thus  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Piave  dis- 
posed of  Austria,  as  the  Battle  of  Cerna- 
Vardar  had  disposed  of  Bulgaria,  and  as  the 
victory  at  Samaria  had  crushed  Turkey. 
Three  battles,  separated  by  less  than  two 
months,  had  placed  two  great  empires  and 
one  ambitious  state  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
querors. Constantinople  was  awaiting  the 
coming  of  an  Allied  fleet;  all  Bulgaria  was 
open  to  Allied  armies;  and  from  Trent  and 
Trieste  the  banner  of  the  House  of  Savoy 
was  at  last  displayed  in  the  place  of  tlie 
Hapsburg  standards. 

By  November  1 ,  when  the  Western  armies 
moved  to  their  final  attack  in  Flanders  and 
Lorraine,  the  war  was  over  for  Austria,  as 
it  had  been  for  many  days  for  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey. 
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III.  Valenciennes 

When  I  closed  my  review  of  last  month 
the  British  Army  had  broken  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  taken  Le  Cateau,  and  approached 
Valenciennes.  British,  Belgian,  and  French 
forces  had  expelled  the  German  armies  from 
the  Belgian  seacoast,  and  were  approaching 
Ghent  and  Tournai.  In  the  center,  French 
armies  were  still  held  up  before  German  de- 
fenses between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne ;  be- 
tween the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse  our  own 
American  forces  were  still  battling  grimly  in 
the  difficult  region  east  of  the  Argonne,  tem- 
porarily held  before  the  second  German  sys- 
tem of  defense. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  this,  the  line  on  which  the  Ger- 
man invader  made  his  last  stand.  He  had 
lost  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  Lille,  Cambrai,  St. 
Quentin,  and  Laon.  He  had  been  driven 
away  from  Rheims  and  Verdun.  He  held 
the  east  bank  of  the  Scheldt  from  the  city 
of  Ghent  to  Valenciennes ;  and  north  of 
Ghent  he  stood  behind  a  canal.  Between 
Valenciennes  and  Landrecies,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  he  held 
the  hills  north  of  two  or  three  little  streams, 
across  which  he  was  steadily  ^pushed.  From 
the  Sambre  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Oise 
north  of  La  Fere  he  held  the  water  barrier 
of  the  Sambre  River,  the  Sambre-Oise  Canal, 
and  the  Oise  River.  Eastward  he  held  the 
north  bank  of  the  Seree  River,  of  the  Sissone 
Canal,  and  of  the  Aisne  River  as  far  as  the 
Argonne.  Eastward  still,  he  held  the  high 
ground  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse. 

Naturally  strong,  this  line  had  been  forti- 
fied in  four  years  of  occupation.  It  pos- 
sessed the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  water 
barrier  to  the  tanks,  now  become  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  Allied  offensive.  From 
Valenciennes  eastward,  it  covered  the  Mau- 
beuge-Mezieres-Metz  railroad,  the  enemy's 
one  means  of  lateral  communication  between 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  Flanders,  and  one  of  the 
two  lines  available  for  retreat.  If  this  were 
cut,  his  whole  vast  host  would  be  compelled 
to  retire  through  Liege,  a  thing  almost  be- 
yond the  powers  of  any  organization,  given 
the  enormous  congestion  of  men  and  material 
in  western  Belgium. 

This  line  represented  the  consolidation  of 
various  defense  systems.  Between  Ghent  and 
the  Sambre  it  was  the  last  system  of  defense 
inside  of  France  and  west  of  Brussels.  If  it 
were  pierced,  the  German  would  have  to  re- 
tire out  of  France  and  behind  the  Meuse  on 


the  line  of  Mezieres-Namur-Antwerp.  But 
from  the  Sambre  to  the  Argonne  the  Ger- 
man had  behind  him  other  systems.  He  was 
not  in  his  last  line ;  and  local  penetrations 
by  the  enemy  would  not  compromise  him. 

But  just  as  an  advance  by  the  British  to 
Valenciennes  would  be  fatal,  so  a  push  for- 
ward by  the  Americans  between  the  Argonne 
and  the  Meuse,  toward  Sedan  and  the  vital 
Metz-Mezieres  railway,  would  be  deadly. 
Such  a  push  would  isolate  the  German  armies 
in  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  leave  them  to 
stand  upon  their  own  resources,  in  case  of 
the  later  attack  upon  the  "Lost  Provinces" 
already  preparing. 

We  may,  then,  disregard  the  fighting 
which  took  place  between  the  Sambre  and 
the  Argonne.  It  was  severe,  but  it  was  con- 
ditioned upon  what  took  place  east  and  west. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  neglect  the  Belgian, 
British,  and  French  armies  in  Belgium. 
They,  too,  made  progress,  but  in  reality 
waited  upon  the  success  of  Haig  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Sambre,  and  of  Pershing 
between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse. 

German  necessity  was  plain.  Against  the 
coming  of  the  winter  season  the  Germans 
must  hold  the  lines  in  which  they  now  stood, 
in  the  vital  sectors.  If  they  succeeded  they 
would  be  able  in  due  course  of  time  to  retire 
behind  the  Meuse  or  even  to  the  Ardennes, 
shorten  their  lines,  reorganize  their  armies, 
and  await  the  coming  of  a  spring  campaign, 
while  their  statesmen  sought  to  obtain  a  nego- 
tiated peace,  sparing  them  from  the  extreme 
hardships  and  terrible  burdens  of  a  peace 
imposed  by  a  victorious  enemy  after  final 
triumph. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  a  German  of- 
fensive, no  question  of  complete  pause ;  only 
the  chance  that  a  delaying  fight  might  avail 
to  postpone  the  decision  until  the  rain  and 
snow  of  the  late  season  imposed  a  halt  upon 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  faint  hope,  a  despairing 
strategy,  but  it  was  all  that  was  left. 

IV.    Back  to  Mons 

The  final  British  problem  was  this:  Thfe 
last  German  system  of  defenses,  which  they 
faced,  began  at  the  Scheldt  about  the  city  of 
Valenciennes  and  ran  eastward  across  the 
considerable  forest  of  Mormal,  through  the 
town  of  Bavai,  where  Sir  John  French  had 
his  headquarters  in  the  Battle  of  Mons, 
through  the  old  fortress  town  of  Maubeuge 
and  thence  through  Belgium  to  the  Meuse 
at  Givet.     North  of  Valenciennes  the  Ger- 
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mans  stood  behind  the  Scheldt,  a  considerable 
barrier.  South  of  Givet  they  could  stand 
behind  the  Meuse;  but  if  the  Valenciennes- 
Givet  line  were  cut,  then  all  the  German 
position  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  Valen- 
ciennes would  be  outflanked. 

Accordingly,  in  the  last  days  of  October, 
Haig  began  his  attack  upon  the  vital  point 
of  Valenciennes.  He  threw  his  armies  for- 
ward between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Sambre, 
across  the  several  small  streams  flowing  east- 
ward into  the  Scheldt.  The  fighting  was  of 
the  severest  possible"  character.  The  Ger- 
mans were  in  their  last  ditch  and  they  knew 
it.  In  this  period  there  was  relatively  slow 
progress  and  many  German  counter-attacks. 
Not  a  few  towns  were  taken  and   retaken. 

But  on  November  1  the  situation  began  to 
clear.  The  Canadians  broke  the  last  Ger- 
man line  just  east  of  Valenciennes,  flowed 
north  behind  the  city,  enveloping  it ;  and  the 
last  German  defense  was  gone.  Canada  has 
earned  the  right  to  inscribe  Valenciennes  on 
her  battleflags,  which,  already  carried  Ypres 
and  Vimy  Ridge.  On  this  day,  November  1, 
it  was  plain  that  the  Germans  must  leave  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  and  retire  upon  Brussels. 
Belgian  and  French  troops  were  at  the  gates 
of  Ghent,  and  Tournai  and  Audenarde  were 
about  to  fall. 

W^hat  occurred  after  November  1  was  a 
matter  of  detail.  Slowly  at  first,  but  with 
ever-growing  speed,  the  British  pushed  east. 
They  poured  through  the  Mormal  Forest. 
Landrecies,  where  Haig  had  nearly  been 
overwhelmed  in  the  great  retreat  of  1914, 
was  occupied.  Maubeuge,  which  had  made 
such  a  gallant  resistance  and  fallen  so  inop- 
portunely, in  the  days  of  the  First  Marne, 
was  again  occupied.  On  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 7,  w^hen  the  German  commissioners  were 
setting  out  from  Spa  for  Senlis,  the  British 
were  on  the  outskirts  of  Mons. 

Four  days  later,  when  fhe  end  came,  the 
British  had  passed  Mons,  and  they  had  re- 
occupied  all  the  ground  which  had  seen  their 
first  battle  of  the  war.  After  more  than 
fifty  months  they  had  "come  back."  They 
had  kept  their  promise  to  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  region,  who  had  looked  sadly  upon 
the  retiring  British  columns.  For  England, 
the  war  was  ending  where  it  had  begun ;  but 
it  was  ending  after  three  months  of  victory, 
and  it  was  ending  at  a  moment  when  the 
British  armies  were  at  last,  in  every  detail  of 
war,  superior  to  the  Germans. 

I  know  of  no  more  impressive  detail  in 
the  whole   history   of   this   gigantic   conflict 


than  the  return  of  the  British  Army  to  Mons. 
It  is  a  new  demonstration  of  the  tenacity  and 
obstinacy  of  the  race.  Between  Mons,  1914, 
and  Mons,  1918,  there  had  unrolled  a  span 
of  suffering,  disappointment,  disillusionment 
unequaled  in  British  history.  The  first  "con- 
temptible little  army"  had  died  at  Ypres. 
After  Ypres  the  Somme,  the  Flanders  cam- 
paign, and  the  disaster  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  year  had  intervened. 

But  neither  disappointment,  defeat,  nor 
disillusionment  had  permanently  availed.  All 
past  defeats  had  been  wiped  out  by  the  vic- 
tories of  August  8-  and  October  8,  the  suc- 
cesses in  the  Third  Somme  and  at  the  Hin- 
denburg  line.  A  dozen  times  as  many  Brit- 
ish soldiers  advanced  upon  Mons  in  1918  as 
in  1914.  At  every  cross-road  and  village, 
where  British  troops  had  suffered  in  the  first 
campaign,  British  soldiers  took  full  revenge. 
More  prisoners  were  captured  between  Cam- 
brai  and  Mons  than  there  had  been  effectives 
in  the  Expeditionary  Army. 

It  was,  in  a  sense,  like  the  success  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1865.  It  was  not 
so  complete,  for  the  German  Army  did  not 
surrender;  but  it  was  decisive.  It  was  the 
final  decision  between  two  great  armies  which 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt  had  for 
four  years  contended  for  success.  And  in  the 
end  the  British  Army  had  beaten  the  Ger- 
man, by  the  sheer  weight  of  its  blows — worn 
it  out,  broken  its  final  lines,  and  hunted  it  in 
the  open  to  its  inevitable  surrender. 

V.  America  at  Sedan 

While  the  British  were  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  German  obstacle  on  the  western- 
end  of  the  operative  front,  the  Americans 
were  achieving  an  equally  great  success  in 
the  east.  In  the  last  days  of  September 
Pershing's  First  American  Army  had  moved 
out  from  the  line  of  Verdun,  leaving  behind 
it  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and  striking  northward 
had  broken  the  first  German  defense  line. 
It  had  advanced  for  rather  more  than  seven 
miles  before  it  was  checked  at  the  second 
defense  system. 

This  «econd  system  extended  from  the 
Meuse,  south  of  Dun,  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arp:onne  Forest  at  the  Gap 
of  Grand-Pre.  Here  on  a  front,  broken  by 
hills,  swamps  and  forests,  organized  de- 
fensively with  utmost  skill  and  defended  by 
the  best  of  the  remaining  German  reserves, 
our  First  Army  fought  for  a  full  month 
under   conditions   which    beggar    description. 
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Day  by  day  the  advance  was  small.  Hills 
and  ruined  villages  were  taken  and  retaken 
a  dozen  times.  The  losses  were  heavy  and 
the  suffering  extreme. 

But  in  this  time  a  great  contribution  was 
made.  More  than  forty  divisions  of  the  re- 
maining German  strength  were  used  and 
used  up.  A  full  quarter  of  the  man-power 
remaining  to  the  Germans  was  occupied. 
We  were  holding  the  German  while  the 
British  far  off  in  the  west  achieved  the  de- 
cisive thrust. 

In  all  of  this  time  the  American  purpose 
was  patent.  We  had  to  advance  less  than  a 
score  of  miles  due  north  to  reach  Sedan. 
Reaching  Sedan,  we  should  close  the  single 
roadway,  outside  of  Belgium,  by  which  the 
Germans  could  withdraw  from  the  western 
front.  We  should  cut  the  great  ^nd  vital 
trunk  line  from  Maubeuge  to  Metz.  Once 
this  thing  was  accomplished  the  German 
armies  would  be  broken  in  half  and  the 
fraction  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France 
would  be  out  of  touch  with  that  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Either  could  then  be  crushed  in 
detail. 

At  the  end   of   a   month   of   this   fighting, 


recalling'  the  agonies  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  but  at  once  a  far  greater 
struggle  and  on  a  more  difficult  field,  when 
the  Canadians  were  entering  Valenciennes, 
the  Germans  in  front  of  Pershing  suddenly 
collapsed.  Their  line  had  not  been  exactly 
broken  through ;  it  had  been  worn  through. 
They  could  no  longer  match  division  against 
division.  The  hammering  had  exhausted 
their  strength  and  their  resources. 

And  so,  in  the  first  days  of  November, 
the  American  flood  breaks  down  the  last  re- 
maining barrier  and  flows  irresistibly  for- 
ward. Before  the  first  week  is  over  our 
troops  are  in  Sedan.  They  are  on  the  battle- 
field which  saw  the  collapse  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  rise  of  German  military  great- 
ness and  the  temporary  obscuration  of 
France.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse 
the  last  German  positions  are  stormed,  while 
on  the  east  bank  other  American  divisions 
take  the  offensive  and  push  forward  toward 
Kontmedy  and  Briey. 

With  this  victory  the  Germans  lose  the 
use  of  the  Metz-Maubeuge  railway.  The 
French  on  our  left  move  up  toward  Mezieres. 
The    whole    German    center    between     the 
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Aisne  and  the  Oise,  cut  adrift  from  both 
its  flanks  by  the  British  and  American  vic- 
tories, retires  in  haste  out  of  France.  Of  a 
sudden  all  the  Allied  armies  leap  forward 
toward  the  Belgian  frontier.  Towns  and 
cities  are  occupied  in  swift  succession.  Al- 
lied cavalry  loses  touch  with  the  fleeing  ene- 
my, so  swift  is  the  retirement. 

Such  is  the  situation  on  November  11, 
when  the  firing  ceases.  We  have  cleared  the 
west  bank  of  the  Meuse  from  the  outski'rts 
of  Verdun  to  the  western  half  of  Sedan ;  we 
,  are  pushing  out  from  the  eastern  forts  of 
Verdun  toward  the  Belgian  and  Luxemburg 
frontiers.  The  Germans  are  withdrawing 
within  the  fortifications  of  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville  and  their  armies  in  Belgium  are  con- 
demned to  seek  escape,  if  anywhere,  through 
the  Liege  gap,  risking  a  Sedan  far  greater 
than  that  which  took  place  on  fields  now 
within  our  grasp. 

Nor  is  the  arrival  of  America  at  Sedan 
less  dramatic  than  the  return  of  the  British  to 
Mons.  For  the  whole  world  Sedan  has  had 
its  significance  for  nearly  half  a  century.  And 
now,  the  last  act  in  the  World  War  takes 
place  about  this  town  of  evil  fame.  The 
disaster  of  the  past  is  abolished  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  present.  A  German  defeat  at 
Sedan  is  in  every  sense  a  fitting  end  to  this 
struggle — the  more  fitting  since  behind  the 
battle  lines  the  German  Empire  is  falling  at 
the  self-same  hour. 

VI.  America's  Part 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  November  11,  the 
hour  when  the  last  shot  was  fired,  our  Amer- 
ican armies  stood  in  this  fashion :  From 
the  southern  edge  of  Sedan  to  the  eastern 
defenses  of  Verdun  our  First  Army  was  in 
line.  It  had  conquered  all  the  ground  from 
-the  Forges  Brook  north  of  Verdun  to  the 
Meuse  about  Sedan.  In  addition  it  had 
pushed  eastward  from  the  Meuse  Hills 
toward  the  Woevre  Plain  breaking  the  Ger- 
man grasp  upon  the  outer  defenses  of  the 
Meuse  fortress.  Southward  our  Second 
Army  held  the  line  in  front  of  Metz,  cross- 
ing Moselle  above  Pagny  and  extending  east- 
ward to  the  Seille  at  Nomeny. 

At  Montfaucon  wc  held  the  hill  from 
which  the  Crown  Prince  had  watched  im- 
patiently the  advance  of  his  troops,  waiting 
for  the  hour  when  he  should  mtike  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Verdun,  Opposite  our  ex- 
treme right  flank  about  Nomeny  is  the  hill 
of  Eply,  on  which,  so  the  legend  runs,  Wil- 


liam Hohenzollern  had  sat,  surrounded  by 
his  cavalry,  observing  the  final  attack  upon 
the  Grand  Couronne,  which  was  to  be  the 
prelude  to  his  entry  into  Nancy. 

Thus  we  occupied  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
of  line,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  front 
from  the  sea  to  Switzerland.  We  defended 
Verdun  and  we  threatened  Metz.  North 
of  Verdun  and  south  of  it,  toward  Metz 
and  about  St.  Mihiel,  were  wide  stretches 
of  French  soil,  redeemed  by  our  arms.  And 
in  addition,  American  divisions  were  fighting 
in  Belgium,  with  the  British  south  of  Valen- 
ciennes, and  with  the  French  in  Champagne. 
Upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  Am- 
ericans had  arrived  at  the  front  and  were  en- 
gaged or  had  been,  and  were  awaiting  a  new 
call. 

When  the  American  troops  of  the  first 
army  broke  the  German  line  and  started  for 
Sedan,  they  celebrated  the  first  anniversary 
of  America's  actual  participation.  On  that 
day  one  year  before  our  first  soldiers  had 
fallen  at  Arraucourt,  north  of  Luneville. 
Behind  the  second  army  lay  Seicheprey, 
where  we  had  had  our  first  considerable 
skirmish  in  the  winter.  The  first  division, 
which  had  fought,  at  Cantigny,  was  in  the 
final  "show."  Many  of  the  divisions  engaged 
had  played  a  part  in  the  Second  Marne.  At 
least  one  had  contributed  to  the  decisive 
check  of  the  Germans  after  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau 
Wood  in  June,  or  in  the  victory  of  the 
Second  Marne. 

On  our  battle  flags,  hereafter,  will  be  in- 
scribed the  names  Seicheprey,  Cantigny, 
Chateau  Thierry,  Vaux,  Second  Marne, 
Verdun,  St.  Mihiel  and  the  final  battle, 
known  to  some  as  the  Argonne  Woods  but 
described  by  Marshal  Foch  as  the  Battle  of 
the  JVIeuse. 

The  first  names  are  but  the  records  of 
skirmishes.  It  was  only  when  we  came  to 
Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau  Thierry  in  June 
that  our  contribution  was  considerable.  Was 
it  decisive?  Did  we  supply  just  the  neces- 
sary strength  to  check  the  last  German  drive, 
when  other  reserves  were  lacking?  Perhaps; 
this  is  the  verdict  of  many  military  men,  who 
hold  that  our  first  regiments  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  our  Marines,  were  the  last  barrier 
between  Ludcndorff  and  Paris. 

In  any  event,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
later,  our  aid  in  the  Second  Marne  was 
really  considerable.  Under  Mangin  several 
of  our  divisions  supplied  a  spearhead  for  the 
decisive  thrust  toward  Soissons,  while  others 
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fought  at  Chateau  Thierry  with  Degoutte 
and  before  Rheims  with  Gouraud,  holding 
back  the  final  German  advance,  making  way 
for  the  counter-ofifensive,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  march  to  victory. 

St.  Mihiel  was  a  beginning  on  our  own 
account.  It  was  the  first  ''all-American" 
success  won  by  the  first  army  we  had  organ- 
ized. After  St.  Mihiel  we  were  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with  and  less  than  a  month  later, 
in  the  Battle  of  Verdun,  when  we  broke  the 
first  German  line,  the  war  entered  a  new 
phase.  No  one  will  claim  for  our  new 
troops  efficiency  comparing  with  the  French 
or  the  British ;  but  force  we  had,  and  a  spirit 
unwearied  by  long  strain.  ''Easy  to  kill  and 
hard  to  stop"  was  the  German  verdict — and 
though  they  killed  us  they  did  not  stop  us. 

I  do  not  think  any  military  man  will  deny 
the  fact  that  this  great  force,  many  of  the 
elements  in  which  were  in  America  when 
Ludendorfif  began  his  offensive  in  March, 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  victory.  It 
made  victory  possible.  It  steadied  the  line 
in  the  evil  days  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
while  it  still  could  not  participate,  because 
it  supplied  a  potential  reserve,  without  which 
victory  could  not  be  won.  And  at  Chateau 
Thierry  and  in  the  Second  Marne  it  revealed 
qualities  which  enabled  the  great  Marshal 
to  organize  his  offensive  this  year  instead  of 
next. 

We  came  late,  but  we  came  in  time.  The 
challenge  of  the  Lusitania  was  answered  at 
the  Meuse.  Two  million  and  a  quarter  of 
American  soldiers  were  in  France  when  the 
war  ended ;  double  that  number  would  have 
been  there  had  a  campaign  of  1919  been 
necessary.  Neither  to  our  Allies  nor  to  our 
enemy  was  there  left  a  reserve  after  the 
opening  battles  of  the  year  to  deal  a  decisive 
blow.  But  in  American  troops  Foch  found 
the  great  reserve,  almost  without  limit, 
which  was  necessary.  Using  it  to  release 
French  veterans  first,  then  to  supply  storm- 
troops  on  its  own  account,  he  swept  the 
Germans  back  from  Chateau  Thierry  to 
Sedan. 

What  we  owe  the  men  who  fought  the 
last  battles  from  Verdun  to  Sedan  is  beyond 
our  payment  or  our  appreciation.  Other  gen- 
erations will  go  to  our  battlefields  and  won- 
der how  men  could  have  fought  their  way 
through  a  country  so  difficult  and  over  ob- 
stacles so  tremendous.  The  French  will 
hereafter  have  to  share  Verdun  with  us  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  "They  shall  not 
pass"   was    the    immortal   challenge   of    the 


French  soldiers  who  held  that  gateway  in 
1916.  "We  shall  pass"  was  the  American 
watchword,  and  in  six  weeks  we  cleared  the 
road  from  Verdun  to  Sedan. 

A  century  and  a  third  ago  American  and 
French  soldiers  in  generous  rivalry  sought 
to  be  first  in  the  breach  at  Yorktown.  In 
the  first  week  of  November,  1918,  the  old 
rivalry  broke  out  afresh  under  the  w^alls  of 
Sedan,  where  the  soldiers  of  Petain  and 
Pershing  repeated  the  triumphs  of  those  of 
Rochambeau  and  Washington.  And  now, 
side  by  side,  American  and  French  soldiers 
are  flowing  forward  through  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, already  redeemed,  toward  the  German 
Rhine.  Before  these  lines  are  in  the  reader's 
hands  Metz  and  Strasburg  will  be  French 
again. 

VII.    The  Armistice  at  Senlis 

Of  the  armistice  signed  at  Senlis,  there  is 
little  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  here.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  surrender  as  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional as  one  can  imagine.  In  ordering 
the  evacuation  of  occupied  districts  it  in- 
cluded Alsace-Lorraine  in  this  category,  thus 
compelling  the  Germans  to  recognize  the 
immediate  cession  of  their  Reichsland  and 
placing  it  outside  the  discussion  in  any  future 
Peace  Congress.  In  providing  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with 
the  bridgeheads  of  the  several  fortresses, 
Mainz,  Coblenz  and  Cologne,  on  the  right 
bank,  it  deprived  Germany  of  all  opportu- 
nity to  defend  herself  in  the  future  prior  to 
the  retirement  of  the  armies  of  occupation. 

Not  since  Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
1813,  after  Leipzig,  has  German  soil  been 
occupied  by  an  invader;  and  now  more  of 
Germany  is  to  be  occupied  than  the  armies 
of  the  Kaiser  held  in  France,  save  briefly  in 
the  days  of  the  First  Marne.  In  compelling- 
Germany  to  surrender  her  submarines  and 
the  better  half  of  her  battle  fleet,  the  Allies 
wrested  from  the  enemy  the  one  weapon 
which  might  still  be  dangerous,  were  the  Ger- 
mans to  seek  to  resume  the  struggle.  The 
measure  of  German  defeat  is  in  the  terms  of 
the  armistice.  Napoleon  never  demanded 
more  from  a  beaten  enemy.  France  paid  no 
such  preliminary  price  for  peace  when  Na- 
poleon fell. 

No  nation  still  able  to  ke6p  the  field  would 
have  signed  such  terms.  They  represent  the 
surrender  not  merely  of  all  present  means 
of  defense,  but  of  all  power  for  future  de- 
fense over  many  years  to  come,  in  view  of 
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the  enormous  amount  of  war  material  and 
m.eans  of  transport  that  are  also  to  be  taken. 
For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  century 
Germany  retires  behind  the  Rhine.  And 
even  the  Rhine  is  not  left  to  her  as  a  fron- 
tier of  defense,  since  all  the  bridges  and  forts 
upon  the  eastern  bank  are  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Allies,  and  no  German  troops  permitted 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  river. 

Looking  back  over  four  years  and  more, 
since  the  first  German  troops  broke  into 
Belgium,  and  recalling  all  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  enemy,  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  the  defeat.  Mitteleuropa  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  dust  and  ashes  before  Senlis. 
But  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucha- 
rest still  stood  and  preserved  a  measure  of 
the  fruits  of  victory.  They  are  abolished 
by  the  document  of  Senlis,  which  recalls  all 
German  troops  from  Russia  as  well  as  from 
Rumania.  Of  all  the  gtandiose  dream,  of 
all  the  great  partial  successes,  not  one  thing 
is  left  after  Senlis. 

Measured  by  its  consequences,  the  German 
defeat  is  more  complete  and  disastrous  than 
was  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Sadowa  or  the 
French  collapse  at  Sedan.  It  was  Napoleon 
not  France,  which  suffered  after  Waterloo. 
But  it  is  Germany  which  must  suffer  now, 
as  Prussia  paid  the  price  of  Jena.  Her  Em- 
peror has  gone  into  exile  like  Napoleon,  al- 
though his  exile  is  not  a  prison;  but  there  is 
nowhere  any  disposition  to  deal  with  Social- 
istic Germany  as  Europe  a  century  ago  dealt 
with  a  France  restored  to  the  Bourbons. 

We  have  won  the  war  in  the  only  way 
that  could  be  worth  while.  We  have  broken 
the  legend  of  the  invincible  German  army. 
Militarism  has  brought  to  Germany  a 
greater  harvest  of  suffering  than  defenseless- 
ness  could  ever  bring.  It  has  brought  the 
invader,  not  halted  him.  While  it  flows 
back  a  broken  and  disintegrating  mob, 
French,  British  and  American  troops  are  ad- 
vancing on  German  soil  and  for  many 
months  and  perhaps  years,  hereafter,  alien 
armies  w\\\  dominate  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle. 

It  was  Waterloo  which  shattered  the 
French  dream  of  world  power.  In  the 
Hundred  Days  of  Foch  from  the  Marne  to 
the  Sambre,  Prussian  militarism  has  been 
broken  as  completely  as  the  Napoleonic.  The 
nation  collapsed  behind  the  army;  but  the 
army  was  already  beaten  and  the  German 
fleet,  which  was  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the 
sea  with  Britain,  mutinied  rather  than  en- 
gage in  battle  with  the  foe.     The  Armistice 


of  Senlis  is,  then,  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
in  all  human  history.  It  marks  the  failure 
of  one  more  effort  to  dominate  the  world 
by  the  sword.  It  testifies  to  another  mili- 
taristic failure,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  in  all 
human  history.  It  reveals  the  "downfall" 
which  Bernhardi  told  us  was  the  alternative 
to  German  world-power. 

And  there  v^  one  circumstance  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign  lacking  in  the  Napoleonic  his- 
tory. Europe  conquered  Napoleon,  but  he 
left  his  last  battlefield  with  the  assured  repu- 
tation of  unrivalled  greatness  as  a  soldier. 
Waterloo  could  not  extinguish  the  glory  of 
his  Italian  victories,  of  Marengo,  of  Auster- 
litz,  of  Friedland  and  of  Wagram.  Beaten 
he  still  conquered  as  a  soldier.  But  no  such 
fortune  remains  for  the  German  military 
leadership.  It  has  not  merely  been  beaten; 
it  has  yielded  to  a  greater  commander  than 
it  was  able  to  produce.  If  Ludendorff  was 
the  ablest  German  general  of  the  war,  his 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Foch  is  as  complete  as 
that  of  any  beaten  general  in  any  war.  Nor 
is  this  all.  If  Foch's  victory  over  Ludendorff 
was  absolute,  the  successes  of  Retain  over 
Falkenhayn  at  Verdun,  and  of  JoflFre  over 
the  younger  Moltke  at  the  Marne,  were  only 
less  decisive.  In  all  three  of  the  great  tests, 
German  generalship  has  succumbed  to 
French.  The  legend  of  Sedan  and  Sadowa 
has  been  extinguished  at  the  Marne  and  the 
Meuse. 

On  August  1,  1914,  the  German  Army 
had  the  best  chance  ever  in  the  hands  of  any 
army  to  win  a  swift  and  decisive  campaign. 
It  was  ready;  it  had  the  numbers,  the  train- 
ing, the  material ;  it  had  forty  years  of  prepa- 
ration, a  spirit  of  ferocious  determination, 
and  an  arrogant  confidence  unequalled.  It 
burst  upon  an  unprepared  and  unsuspecting 
world,  like  a  cyclone  in  a  midsummer  after- 
noon. And  now,  after  four  years,  what  is 
there  left?  A  beaten  army  has  accepted  the 
most  humiliating  terms  in  military  history. 
Defeat  on  the  battlefield  has  been  written 
into  the  language  of  an  unconditional  surren- 
der, which  permits  Allied  armies  to  occupy 
German  cities  and  provinces. 

And  there  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in 
the  fact  that  the  death  sentence  of  German 
militarism  should  have  been  signed  at  Senlis. 
To  this  quiet  little  town,  sleeping  behind  its 
old  ramparts  on  the  banks  of  the  tiny 
Noncttc,  Khick  came  in  September,  1914. 
The  rear  guard  of  the  retreating  French 
fired  upon  his  troops  and,  in  accordance  with 
the   (lerman   custom,   the   Mayor   of   Senlis 
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was  murdered  in  a  nearby  field,  while  the 
city  was  sacked  and  burned.  In  the  central 
square,  the  old  houses  stand  unroofed  and 
blackened.  Even  the  trees  are  slashed,  and 
the  noble  cathedral  escaped  destruction  only 
through  the  courageous  intercession  of  a 
brave  priest. 

In  all  of  Hun-wasted  France  I  saw  no 
sadder  town  than  Senlis.  Nowhere  did 
German  brutality  and  wantonness  seem  more 
stupid  or  more  senseless.  It  was  a  relief  to 
leave  it  for  the  quiet  park  above  the  river, 
where  one  could  look  eastward  and  south- 
ward along  the  roads  Kluck's  armies  fol- 
lowed— the  white,  straight  roads  that  lead 
to  the  Marne.  And  Senlis  was  but  one  of 
so  many  French  cities  thus  wickedly  ravaged. 

It  was  to  me,  therefore,  a  pleasing  thing  to 
think  of  the  German  mission,  with  its  gen- 
eral and  its  brilliant  staff  officers,  coming 
under  a  flag  of  truce  down  the  Guise  Road, 
by  which  invading  armies  had  marched 
toward  Paris,  four  years  ago.  They  came  to 
poor,  wasted  Senlis,  the  nearest  point  to  the 
capital  that  German  armies  reached  in  1914, 
and  there  signed  their  names  to  a  document 
which  will  for  all  time  record  the  utter  and 
immeasurable  failure  of  German  arms,  of 
German  terribleness,  of  the  spirit  which  was 
expressed  so  brutally  at  Senlis. 

Senlis  will  recover  from  the  wounds  of 
the  invader.  The  work  of  reconstruction  was 
already  going  forward  two  years  ago.  The 
wonderful  patience  and  the  enduring  vital- 
ity of  the  old  French  race  will  reassert  itself. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  German  militarism 
will  ever  recover  from  the  sentence  passed 
at  Senlis  on  November  11,  1918.  And  I 
hope  some  great  painter,  in  a  future  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  event,  will  record  for 
the  time  that  is  to  come  the  spectacle  of  the 
Prussian  officers,  passing  through  the  ruins 
of  their  own  making  to  face  Marshal  Foch, 
who  was  waiting  for  them  with  the  written 
terms  of  the  armistice — waiting  for  them  sur- 
rounded by  the  ruins  of  Senlis.  Nor  was  it 
less  appropriate  that  the  document  should  be 
signed  just  before  the  daylight  hour,  since  it 
marked  the  ending  of  one  of  the  longest 
nights  in  all  human  history. 

"Have  a  care,"  the  German  soldiers  told 


the  terrified  survivors  of  their  Senlis  massa- 
cres, as  they  stood  amidst  the  still-smoking 
ruins  of  their  homes,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Marne  as  the  Kaiser's  guards  turned  north- 
ward, "Have  a  care,  fpr  we  will  come  again." 
And  here  was  at  least  one  German  promise 
kept.  They  did  come  to  Senlis  again, 
but  not  from  choice  will  any  German 
go  again  to  Senlis  in  our  time.  There, 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  this  little 
town,  is  written  the  whole  history  of  the 
German  thing  from  August  1,  1914,  to 
November  11,  1918,  the  brutality,  the  arro- 
gance, the  contempt  for  all  laws  human  and 
divine,  the  superb  strength,  the  savage  vio- 
lence of  the  first  onrush,  and  at  last  the  in- 
finitely humiliating  and  abject  surrender. 
The  strength  at  last  gone,  the  confidence 
abolished,  the  sword  broken  and  only  the  sur- 
rounding ruins,  as  the  mute  but  enduring 
evidence  of  what  Ifad  once  been  the  German 
spirit. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  at  Senlis 
the  British  troops  were  at  Mons,  the  French 
armies  were  across  the  Belgian  line  from  the 
Meuse  to  the  Oise,  and  American  armies 
were  advancing  from  Sedan  to  the  eastern 
forts  of  Metz.  France  was  almost  clear  of 
the  invader.  The  liberation  of  Belgium  had 
begun.  The  whole  German  army  was  in 
disorderly  retreat;  and  there  needed  only  a 
little  more  time  to  transform  that  retreat  into 
the  greatest  rout  in  all  military  history.  In 
the  same  time  Austria  had  fallen,  Bulgaria 
was  conquered,  Turkey  had  surrendered,  the 
red  flag  was  flying  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the 
Kaiser  was  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  a  sovereign  without 
a  country. 

Such  was  the  ending  of  the  campaign 
which  began  with  the  great  German  victory 
of  March  21 .  And  such  was  the  achievement 
of  Ferdinand  Foch,  called  to  command  on 
the  morrow  of  the  great  disaster,  while  the 
German  road  to  Paris  seemed  open  and  the 
separation  of  the  British  and  French  armies 
and  their  ultimate  destruction  inevitable. 
May  it  not  be  possible  that  the  verdict  of 
history  will  be  that  this,  the  greatest  of  all 
wars,  produced  the  greatest  soldier  of  all 
time? 


MARSHAL  FERDINAND  FOCH 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  E.  REQUIN 

(Of  The  French  General  Staff) 


FIVE  distinct  periods  have  divided  Mar- 
shal  Foch's  career  during  this  war. 

Commanding  the  20th  Corps  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1914,  then  commanding  the 
Ninth  Army  three  weeks  later  on  the  Marne, 
Chief  Assistant  to  General  Joffre  to  coordi- 
nate the  allied  operations  in  the  north  of 
France  from  October  4,  1914,  commanding 
the  northern  army  group  in  1915  and  1916, 
Chief  of  General  Staff  in  1917,  and  finally 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
France  on  March  26,  1918,  he  successfully 
scaled  each  rung  of  the  lad- 
der of  the  High  Command. 

For  this  ascent  to  the  su- 
preme height  a  military  chief 
could  reach,  Foch  qualified 
solely  by  his  personal  merit. 
He  sought  in  the  exercising 
of  the  command,  not- merely 
the  honors  which^  go  with 
it,  but  those  responsibilities 
which  are  its  price,  and  he 
accepted  the  most  staggering 
ones  with   remarkable  seren- 

"He  is  praised,  he  is 
blamed,"  wrote  Napoleon  of 
the  truly  great  man.  "He 
does  not  care,  he  keeps 
going."   • 

Thus  did  Foch  rise,  a 
stranger  to  all  intrigue,  above 
any  pettiness,  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience  as  a 
Christian,  a  Frenchman  and 
a  soldier,  without  weakness 
toward  himself  as  he  was 
without  weakness  toward  the 
enemy. 

When  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments entrusted  to  him  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Nations,  he  led  to 
the  assault  of  Germany  along 
one  single  front  six  million 
soldiers,  belonging  to  six  sep- 
arate nations.  History  will 
explain  how,  and  in  order  to 


do  so  will  retrace  the  life  of  Foch  before  the 
war.  It  will  show  that  this  great  chief 
worked  for  forty  years  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared on  the  day  which  he  knew  would  infal- 
libly come,  when  his  country  would  have 
need  of  him.  Such  a  study  would  overstep 
the  bounds  of  this  article ;  all  that  I  want  to 
point  out  is  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  different  phases  of  his  career  mentioned 
above,  which  formed  the  final  preparation  for 
his  final  role. 

These  phases  are  very  different  from  one 
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another.  At  times  Foch  had  leisure  to  pre- 
pare operations  which  he  directed,  such  as 
commanding  the  20th  Corps  in  1914,  or  as 
army  group  commander  in  1916.  On  the 
contrary,  at  other  times  he  was  called  upon 
to  face  critical  situations  where  he  had  to  im- 
provise, such  as  w^hen  he  commanded  the 
Ninth  Army  on  the  Marne,  but  especially 
when  he  coordinated  the  Allied  armies  in 
October  and  November,  1914,  and  on  a 
much  larger  scale  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Allied  Armies  on  March  26,   1918. 

In  my  opinion,  in  order  really  to  grasp  the 
genius  of  Foch,  it  is  in  improvisation  that  it 
is  best  shown.  For  it  is  there  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  quick  comprehension  of  general 
situations,  his  experience  of  war,  his  faculties 
for  commanding,  and  that  moral  strength 
of  which  he  made  himself  the  apostle  and 
which  he  brings  with  him  in  the  conduct  of 
the  ''passionate  drama"  of  the  war  are  best 
shown. " 

Therefore,  in  briefly  summarizing  the  ca- 
reer of  Marshal  Foch  during  the  war  I  will 
dwell  only  upon  those  phases  which  best  ex- 
plain the  stupendous  way  in  which  he  turned 
the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1918  to  the 
profit  of  the  Allies. 

Commanding  the  20th  Army   Corps  in 
August,   IQ14 

Commanding  the  20th  Corps  at  Nancy 
when  the  war  broke  out,  he  led  the  army 
corps  to  attack  under  the  orders  of  General 
de  Castelneau,  showing  what  can  be  obtained 
from  a  first-rate  troop,  trained  and  com- 
manded by  a  leader  such  as  himself.  When, 
after  the  Battle  of  Morhange,  he  was  or- 
dered to  retire,  he  did  so  in  perfect  order, 
when  and  how  he  chose.  The  20th  Corps 
justified  its  peace-time  reputation.  Foch  had 
displayed  such  qualities  as  a  leader  that  Gefn- 
eral  Joffre,  who  understood  men,  entrusted 
to  him  the  command  of  an  army. 

Commanding  the  Qth  Army   on   the  Marne 

It  was  on  August  29,  at  Machault,  a  small 
village  northeast  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  In 
the  plan  he  had  conceived  for  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  Joffre,  wishing  to  give  more  elas- 
ticity to  his  forces,  placed  in  the  center  a  new 
army,  that  of  Foch.  But  contrary  to  what 
may  have  been  thought,  this  army,  which 
Foch  was  to  meet  at  Machault,  was  not  an 
organized  one.  It  was  an  army  which  he 
would  have  to  form  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
treat. With  the  exception  of  the  42d  Di- 
vision coming  from  the  east  by  rail,  the  other 


corps  were  selected  from  the  neighboring  4th 
and  5th  armies. 

The  retiring  ^  troops  were  engaged  in  vio- 
lent rear-guard  fighting  every  day.  To  get 
them  in  hand  was  no  easy  task.  It  was  the 
first  concern  of  Foch.  This  enthusiastic 
realist  had  soon  managed  effectively  to  com- 
mand his  new  army  by  giving  it  the  sense 
of  its  own  existence  and  faith  in  the  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  it.  We  were  therefore  in  his 
staf¥  employed  from  the  very  first  day  in 
looking  up  the  units,  in  establishing  the 
liaison  with  them  and  amongst  them,  and  in 
seeing  to  the  execution  of  Foch's  commands 
to  provide  for  the  new  situation.  Those 
who  know  w^hat  a  complicated  organism  a 
modern  army  is  will  realize  the  tour  de  force 
which  Foch  performed  in  a  few  days  with  a 
staff  reduced  to  five  or  six  officers. 

The  famous  maneuver  of  the  42d  Division 
is  too  well  known  and  I  have  told  it  too 
often  to  mention  it  again.  It  only  serves  to 
illustrate,  in  what  concerns  us  here,  Foch's 
conception  of  the  great  drama  of  war  and  of 
the  predominating  part  in  it  which  the  will 
of  the  chief  must  play.  Each  one  of  us  will 
also  remember  the  energy  he  displayed,  in 
spite  of  enormous  material  difficulties,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy,  as  well  as 
in  the  battle  itself.  To  mark  his  victory  he 
established  his  headquarters  at  Fere-Champe- 
noise,  a  few  hours  after  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated it,  and,  two  days  later,  he  was  in  per- 
son at  the  debouche  of  the  Chalons  bridge 
over  the  Marne,  insuring  the  execution  of 
the  ordeVs  he  gave  for  crossing  the  river: 
the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the  wagons  trotting 
without  any  distance  between  them,  the  in- 
fantry in  two  columns  on  either  side  of  the 
road — all  this  in  close  formation  descending 
like  a  torrent  to  resume  its  place  of  battle 
above  the  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  an  unforgettable  sight.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  in  less  than  two 
weeks  Foch  had  taken  troops  which  were  not 
beaten  by  any  means,  but  which  were  re- 
treating,   and   had   made   a  victorious   2irmy. 

Coordinating   the    Operations   of  the   Allied 
Armies  in  Northern  France 

The  German  effort,  broken  on  the  Marne 
in  1914,  was  to  be  repeated  six  weeks  later 
on  the  Yser.  The  naval  bases  and  the  north 
of  France  were  to  be  the  stakes.  Doubtless 
the  plan  of  the  German  was  to  crush  our  left 
wing,  to  conquer  Dunkerque,  Boulogne, 
and  Calais  and  to  proclaim  to  the  whole 
world  that  they  "had  the  British  coast  under 
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fire  from  their  guns."  Joiifre  did  not  hesi- 
tate in  entrusting  the  facing  of  it  to  Foch; 
he  put  at  his  disposal  all  the  reserves  he  was 
able  to  raise  elsewhere. 

The  "course  a  la  mer"  and  the  battle  on 
the  Yser  (or  first  battle  of  Ypres)  show  in  its 
true  light  the  figure  of  the  present  Chief  of 
the  Allied  Armies.  He  was  merely  their  ''co- 
ordinator" in  October,  1914,  and  yet  he  com- 
manded them  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
thanks  to  his  moral  authority,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Allies,  and  his  loyalty  to  them. 

Before  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  Foch  could 
hope  to  be  able  to  surround  the  German  right 
wing,  and  he  entrusted  this  part  to  the  10th 
French  Army  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  to 
the  British  Army,  which  was  to  operate  north 
of  Lille.  But  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  powerful  Ger- 
man army  in  Belgium,  there  could  no  longer 
be  any  question,  in  the  numerical  state  of  our 
forces,  but  of  making  a  front  with  British, 
French,  and  Belgian  troops  from  the  Lys  to 
the  sea,  passing  by  Ypres-Dixmude,  Nieuport. 
It  is  thanks  to  the  activity  and  superhuman 
energy  of  Foch  that  this  front  was  made  in  a 
few  days,  and  it  is  thanks  to  his  indomitable 
will  that  it  was  held  intact  against  all  the 
assaults  of  fourteen  German  army  corps. 
For  the  second  time,  decision  failed  the 
Kaiser.  And  Foch,  who  in  time  of  triumph 
as  in  time  of  reverses  can  maintain  the  same 
strength  of  character  and  the  same  cool  judg- 
ment, simply  said  to  us,  "The  German  offen- 
sive on  the  western  front  is  smashed  for  some 
time" — prophetic  words,  if  one  recalls  that 
the  German  Staff  did  not  resume  it  till  over 
a  year  later  at  Verdun.  "It  is  still  a  nega- 
tive success ;  we  must  now  prepare  our  means 
of  attack,  for  to  make  war  is  to  attack/' 

The  period  following  the  first  Battle  of 
Ypres  was  certainly  for  Marshal  Foch  a  time 
of  personal  study  and  meditation,  as  was 
shown  by  his  daily  conversation  concerning 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  war.  He  liked 
to  discuss  with  the  men  who  were  best  in- 
formed on  the  several  topics  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially at  lunch,  and  we  were  amazed  not 
only  by  the  range  of  information  that  he  im- 
parted but  by  the  body  of  facts  with  which 
we  were  obliged  to  familiarize  ourselves  in 
order  to  follow  liim  intelligently. 

Conducting    the    French    Offensive    on    the 
Somme 

•  To  him  was  given  the  preparing  and  con- 
ducting on  the  Somme,  in  cooperation  with 
the  British,  from  July  1  to  September,  1916, 


of  the  first  offensive  in  trench  warfare  put- 
ting powerful  agencies  into  action. 

We  know,  unfortunately,  that  the  Battle 
of  Verdun  had  decreased  by  one-third  the 
forces  which  the  French  Army  could  have 
given  to  it.  Sixty-two  of  our  divisions  had 
been  used  at  Verdun  to  break  the  Imperial 
German  effort.  However,  the  offensive  of 
Foch's  army  group  proceeded  methodically 
and  surely,  "like  a  steam  roller,"  according 
to  an  expression  he  sometimes  used.  The 
British  and  French,  fighting  side  by  side, 
placed  Germany  within  a  step  of  her  ruin. 
It  is  the  period  when  the  demoralized  Ger- 
man Staff  confessed,  in  a  document  of  which 
we  are  in  possession,  that  our  material  means 
were  superior  to  theirs  and  that  we  made  an 
"exemplary  use  of  them." 

In  fact,  never  was  Germany  nearer  to  de- 
feat. Maybe  she  was  saved  by  the  winter, 
which  checked  the  big  operations,  and  by  the 
period  of  confusion  which  the  Allied  High 
Command  went  through  after  the  departure 
of  Joifre. 

At  the  same  time,  the  capture  of  Monastir 
by  the  Salonica  Army  clearly  proved  that 
successes  could  only  be  obtained  on  the  East- 
ern front,  when  the  German,  cornered  on 
the  Western  front,  obliged  to  find  men  by 
every  possible  means,  would  be  unable  to 
support  their  Bulgarian  or  Turkish  allies. 
Foch  did  not  forget  it. 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French 

Marshal  Joffre  had  had  under  his  com- 
mand all  the  French  armies  of  the  west  and 
the  east,  with  authorization  to  direct  the 
British  and  Belgians,  and  was  morally,  if  not 
officially,  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.  His 
successor  was  only  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  French  armies  in  France.  The  French. 
Government  was,  therefore,  in  accord  with 
the  Allies,  to  give  military  directions  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Salonica  Army.  It  needed  a 
permanent  military  adviser,  in  other  words, 
a  Chief  of  General  Staff,  and  it  selected  Foch. 

It  was  in  this  capacity  that  in  October, 
1917,  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  our  allies 
the  Italians,  not  only  with  a  number  of 
French  and  British  divisions,  but  especially 
with  the  help  of  his  experience  and  charac- 
ter. It  would  be  unnecessary  to  recall  tlie 
part  played  by  Foch  in  the  steadying  of  the 
Italian  front  on  the  Piave  last  winter,  if  it 
were  not  to  emphasize  the  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  all  the  Allied  armies  and  the 
well-earned  confidence  with  which  he  inspires 
them.     Shortly  after  he  took  part  in  the  Su- 
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preine  War  Council,  as  representative  of 
France,  and  in  February,  1918,  became  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  cre- 
ated in  this  Council.  It  was  a  solution  of 
the  unity  of  command  which  did  not  solve 
this  vital  problem.  For  war  is  a  drama,  as 
we  know,  the  phases  of  which  succeed  one 
another  so  rapidly  as  to  prohibit  all  delib- 
erati(ans.  No  organism  on  earth,  either  Su- 
preme War  Council  or  inter-allied  reserves, 
can  replace  the  chief  invested  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  decide  and  to  act. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Ar?nies  in 
France 

The  German  offensive  of  March  21  was 
to  hasten  the  solution.  Their  plan  was  to 
separate  the  British  and  French  armies- first, 
and  afterwards  to  defeat  the  British  Army 
and  to  open  the  road  of  Paris.  It  was  the 
same  idea  as  at  Verdun  in  1916:  to  separate 
the  Allies  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
coordinate  their  action  on  the  same  front  or 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  defeat  them 
separately.  Within  a  few  days  it  became 
clear  that  the  agreements  between  independ- 
ent Commanders-in-Chief  were  not  sufficient 
and  that  each  one  of  them,  no  matter  how 
distinguished,  could  not  forget  the  interests 
of  his  own  armies  to  rise  to  the  realization  of 
the  general  inter-allied  interest.  The  unity 
of  command  was  not  only  necessary  to  assure 
the  strategical  direction  of  the  operations,  it 
was  also  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
homogeneity  which  was  inevitable  with  such 
a  number  of  Allied  troops.  In  other  words, 
the  Battle  of  the  Nations  upon  the  French 
front  had  to  be  directed.  Foch  was  entrusted 
to  do  it  with  the  consent  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments and  became  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Allied  armies  in  France. 

From  the  27th  his  personal  force  could  be 
felt  as  during  the  great  days  of  Marne  and 
Ypres  in  1914.  His  first  step  was  to  re- 
establish and  maintain  at  all  costs  the  liaison 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  with- 
out which  the  war  would  have  become  impos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  he  was  selecting  an 
army  for  maneuvering  in  order  no  longer  to 
be  dominated  by  the  (jerman  initiative.  This 
essential  result  was  obtained  in  less  than  a 
week,  in  spite  of  having  a  numerical  inferi- 
ority of  forty  divisions  as  against  the  enemy. 
But  before  graduating  to  the  attack  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  superiority  of  means. 

However,  for  a  leader  like  him  war  is 
far  more  of  an  art  than  a  science,  and  in  no 
case  could  it  become  mere  arithmetic.     Su- 


periority of  means  does  not  merely  depend  on 
numbers,  although  that  is  the  first  factor.  It 
also  depends  on  other  conditions  which  only 
a  brilliant  leader  can  appreciate.  There  are, 
for  instance,  the  ground  conditions,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  direction  of  attack,  the  knowledge 
of  the  enemy  and  of  his  plans,  the  exact 
appreciation  of  his  material  and  moral  value, 
and  finally  the  strategical  and  tactical  sur- 
prise, or  both  combined,  resulting  from  the 
secrecy  of  the  preparation  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  execution. 

By  realizing  all  these  conditions  and  by 
exercising  the  liberty  of  action  which  he  has 
always  extolled,  and  which  he  has  always 
maintained,  Foch  practically  annulled  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy,  upset  his 
plan,  imposed  his  initiative,  and,  finally,  de- 
feated him.  That  is  precisely  the  criterion 
of  deep  strategy. 

Thus  it  is  that  on  the  18th  of  July  Foch 
renewed  his  maneuver  of  September  9,  1914, 
but  with  a  heavier  implement  than  the  42d 
Division — with  two  French  armies  reinforced 
by  American  divisions. 

This  counter-offensive  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Battle  of  the  Allies.  All  through 
its  manifold  phases,  although  too  close  to  the 
events  to  be  able  to  judge  them  clearly,  we 
can  follow  the  directing  thought  of  Marshal 
Foch: 

( 1 )  To  choose  as  principal  directions  of  at- 
tack those  where  the  most  important 
strategical  results  are  to  be  expected ;  in 
other  words,  the  directions  which 
threaten  the  enemy  communication  lines, 
and  tirelessly  pursue  the  offensive  along 
these  main  lines. 

(2)  Along  the  rest  of  the  front  to  form 
weak  points  in  the  adversaries'  positions, 
cause  the  successive  fall  of  all  the  sa- 
lients by  encircling  them,  gradually 
bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  enemy 
front. 

(3)  To  pursue  the  execution  of  this  plan  to 
the  destruction  or  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man army. 

From  July  to  September  he  first  pushes 
the  Germans  back  on  to  the  positions  from 
which  they  had  started  the  attack  on  March 
21,  inflicting  upon  them  unprecedented  ex- 
haustion. 

Paris  is  no  longer  threatened.  Our  direct 
railway  communications  are  re-established  be- 
tween Paris-Calais  and  Paris-Nancy.  The 
initiative  of  operations  is  definitely  taken 
from  the  enemy  and  the  instructions  of  the 
German  High  Command  from  then  on  take 
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on  a  clearly  defensive  character.  They  ad- 
mit the  situation  of  Germany  to  be  serious; 
Foch  is  going  to  make  it  hopeless. 

His  principal  effort  is  against  the  two 
wings : 

On  the  left,  where  the  British  and  French 
are  pushing  in  the  direction  of  Valenciennes 
and  Guise,  threatening  to  surround  the  three 
successive  lines  of  defense  established  between 
the  Aisne  and  the  Ardenne  forest. 

On  the  right,  where  the  French  and  Amer- 
icans are  pushing  astride  of  the  Meuse  in  the 
direction  of  Sedan  and  Montmedy  aiming  at 
the  great  enemy  communication  line  by 
Montmedy — Longwy.  Conscious  of  the 
danger  which  threatens  them,  the  Germans 
show  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  two  wings. 
Foch  then  extends  his  left-hand  attack  by 
an  offensive  through  Belgium  where,  on  the 
left  of  the  victorious  British,  he  places  a 
French  army  under  King  Albert. 

The  result  is  obtained  on  October  10. 
The  retreat  of  the  two  German  wings  forces 
the  retreat  of  their  center  from  Lens  to  the 
Argonne.  On  the  17th,  the  Belgian  coast 
is  freed  and  on  the  19th  the  battle  for  the 
Flandern  Stellung  is  ended  in  a  victory. 

However,  the  German  Staff  proposes  to 
leestablish  itself  upon  the  Antwerp,  Escaut, 
Maubeuge,  Meziere,  Metz  line.  But  for 
that  purpose  they  need  a  respite,  for  a  new 
defensive  front  cannot  be  occupied  under 
good  conditions  unless  it  is,  first,  organized 
ahead ;  second,  occupied  by  reserve  troops 
ready  to  collect  the  forces  engaged  and  re- 
treating. Foch  does  not  allow  the  enemy  the 
time  which  they  need  so  badly. 

The  situation  of  the  German  army  is  in 
fact  without  an  outlet.  Their  reserves  have 
melted  away  in  the  gigantic  battle.  From 
sixty-seven  divisions  back  of  the  front  on 
Sept.  26,  they  have  fallen  to  forty-six  on 
Sept.  30,  to  twenty-six  by  Oct.  15,  of  which 
only  nine  are  considered  fresh.  The  neces- 
sary proportion  between  the  fighting  and  the 
replacement  effectives  no  longer  exists.  In 
order  to  supply  the  front,  for  lack  of  suf- 
ficient resources  in  the  depots  it  became  nec- 
essary to  disband  20  divisions.  Also  in  July, 
the  German  reduced  the  fighting  effective  of 
all  their  battalions  and  thereby  obtained 
200,000  men  which  were  transferred  from 
the  front  into  the  depots. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  which  had 
been  thought  possible  in  the  Near  East  in 
October,  1916,  had  been  obtained  in  Octo- 
ber, 1918.  The  two  offensives  of  the  Sa- 
lonica  and  Palestine  armies,  prepared  in  ad- 
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vance  and  launched  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, broke  forever  the  hostile  coalition.  The 
surrender  of  Bulgaria  was  the  first  evidence 
of  German  defeat. 

Foch  renewed  the  offensive  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November  on  the  two  main  direc- 
tions, which  were  always  the  same.  The 
Allied  forces  crossed  the  Escaut  in  several 
places  and  wtnt  beyond  Valenciennes  upon 
the  left  wing  while  on  the  right  wing  they 
brought  the  German  communication  line  of 
Montmedy-Longwy  under  fire. 

The  military  annihilation  of  Germany  was 
only  a  question  of  weeks,  and  she  decided  to 
surrender  to  the  Allies. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  strategy  of 
Foch.  He  would  probably  say,  in  his  pic- 
turesque language,  that  it  suffices  to  make 
bumps  upon  the  enemy  front  and  to  beat 
upon  them.  In  war,  there  are  nothing  but 
simple  ideas,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  adopt  a 
simple  idea  as  to  execute  it.  The  part  of 
the  chief,  as  Foch  understands  it,  is  not  only 
to  give  orders,  but  to  insure  their  execution. 
This  principle,  Foch  applies  firmly ;  as  in 
everything  he  goes  to  the  bottom  of  his  reas- 
oning. Furtlierniore,  strategy  is  only  of  value 
tlirough  the  results  it  obtains  and  not  through 
those  it  promises.  Marshal  Foch  had  not 
proclaimed  to  the  whole  world  that  he  would 
win  the  war  this  summer. 

The  governments  that  had  selected  him  as 
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their  leader  were  determined  to  go  to  the 
limit  of  the  necessary  effort.  No  deceptive 
promises  had  been  made  to  their  people  nor 
to  their  armies ;  both  possessed  sufficient  phy- 
sical and  moral  energy  to  get  on  without 
such  expedients.  But  when  Foch,  with  his 
ready  comprehension  of  the  general  situation 
and  of  all  its  possible  developments,  realized 
that  he  could  obtain  a  decision  in  1918,  he 
sought  it  out  and  pursued  it  with  untiring 
energy. 

"Nobody  will  ever  alter  my  opinion  that 
10  make  war  is  to  attack,"  said  Marshal 
Foch  one  day  in  1915.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  has  applied  this  principle  show  how 
dear  it  is  to  him.  His  strategy  is  therefore 
essentially  offensive,  but  it  is,  above  all,  care- 
fully thought  out.  It  takes  into  account  pre- 
cise objectives  which  might  bring  about 
further  developments  in  the  operations ;  it 
always  proportions  the  means  and   the   end 


aimed  at,  which  it  absolutely  attains.  This 
is  precisely  what  distinguished  it  from  the 
arrogant  plan  of  the  German  High  Com- 
mand. 

On  the  whole,  between  the  strategy  of 
Foch  and  that  of  the  German  High  Com- 
mand lies  an  essential  difference.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  exquisite  sense  of  proportion, 
an  exactness  of  measure,  essentially  French 
traits,  controlled  by  a  superior  intelligence 
and  inflexible  will.  On  the  other  hand,  pride 
which  hurls  states  as  well  as  military  chiefs 
to  perdition  when  it  seeks  t%  erect  colossal 
plans  on  psychological  errors. 

It  was  only  right  that  the  chief  who  on 
March  26  had  accepted  responsibilities  which 
might  have  crushed  the  strongest,  and  who 
had  led  the  Allied  armies  to  victory,  should 
be  called  on  to  tell  the  Allied  Governments 
what  conditions  of  armistice  he  could  grant 
the  defeated  Germans. 


CEREMONY  OF  CONFERRING   THE   BATON  ON   MARSHAL   FOCH 
(In  the  foreground,    facing   the   Marshal,  are    President   Poincare    and    Premier    Clemenceau;    eminent    French    com- 
manders may  be  recognized  in  the  group   of   officers   standing  in   the   background) 


IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE, 
AT  THE  CLIMAX 


BY  ALBERT  SHAW 


I.  Facing  the  Opportunities  of 
World  Peace 

So  intense  and  world-wide  had  been  the 
business  of  war  that  peace  came  like  an 
unsubstantial  dream  and  found  the  nations 
half-incredulous  in  their  rejoicing.  The  mo- 
tives, the  pursuits,  the  mental  attitudes  of 
five  years  ago  are  too  remote  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  countries  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  war  since  July,  1914. 

In  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity  there 
had  always  been  enough  of  sorrow  and  trag- 
edy, as  incidental  to  our  stage  of  civilization. 
Even  the  best-ordered  communities  furnished 
ample  occupation  for  the  social  reformer. 
There  were  evils  enough  to  justify  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  altruists,  and  the  warnings  of  those 
who  expounded  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness to  men  and  to  nations.  Yet  with  all  the 
faults  and  defects  of  life  as  it  was  in  Europe 
and  America  before  this  war,  there  was  a 
wide  diffusion  of  comfort.  There  was  a 
steadily  decreasing  margin  of  poverty  and 
preventable  disease.     In  short,  there  was  a 

,       good  deal  of  obvious  basis  for  the  pleasant 

I      optimism  that  was  prevalent. 

The  war  came ;  and  then  everything  worth 
while  was  at  stake.  The  war  demanded 
complete  concentration,  and  the  arousing  of 
energy  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race.     Resources 

I  and  attainments  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to 
a  focus  for  the  ends  of  the  war. 
Thus  with  the  coming  of  peace  the  forces 
that  have  been  stimulated,  and  that  have  been 
united  under  public  control,  are  not  to  be  at 
once  dissolved,  nor  are  they  to  be  turned  back 
to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  nor- 
mal activities.  Those  aroused  energies  of  hu- 
man society,  that  have  been  organized  for 
war,  will  now  expend  themselves  in  revolu- 
tionary efforts  of  one  kind  or  another.  Turn- 
ing an  empire  into  a  republic  is  a  mere  holi- 
day task  as  compared  with  the  grim  and 
colossal  projects  of  war  on  the  scale  that  Eu- 
rope has  been  witnessing.    Intensity  of  action 


has  become  a  habit,  affecting  mental  proc- 
esses through  physical  conditions  of  cerebra- 
tion. That  the  war  has  ended  in  visible  and 
admitted  victory  for  the  cause  of  justice  is 
reason  for  profound  gratitude.  But  in  any 
case,  all  thoughtful  observers  know  that  the 
reactions  of  war-struggle  must  have  shaken 
empires  through  domestic  revolt;  and  that 
Europe  in  its  social  and  political  conditions 
must  have  begun  to  present  a  series  of  rapid 
changes. 

Something  like  a  delirium  of  joy  last 
month  swept  across  the  face  of  nations,  and 
reechoed  around  the  world,  with  the  news 
that  the  war  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  this 
was  to  have  been  expected.  That  life,  how- 
ever, could  be  resumed  in  a  serene  and  com- 
fortable fashion,  with  all  the  pre-war  land- 
marks emerging  through  the  debris,  was  not 
in  the  least  to  have  been  anticipated.  The 
period  of  what  is  called  "reconstruction"  will 
require  almost  as  much  self-sacrifice  and  anx- 
ious toil  and  guidance  as  has  the  war  period 
itself.  Leadership  in  the  world  of  states- 
manship, industry,  education,  and  social  ef- 
fort of  all  kinds  will  be  more  needed  now 
than  ever  before.  There  will,  however,  be 
the  satisfaction  that  comes  with  building  up, 
whereas  the  war  business,  necessary  as  it 
was,  had  the  discouragements  that  must  al- 
ways go  with  processes  of  violence  and  de- 
struction. 

While  the  new  period,  then,  is  not  to  be 
one  of  ease  and  selfish  indulgence,  it  may  well 
appeal  to  the  enthusiastic  and  the  hopeful. 
For  these  are  to  be  times  in  which  great 
things  can  be  done  quickly,  because  the 
world  is  accustomed  to  boldness  of  design, 
rapidity  of  action,  and  unlimited  expenditure 
for  desired  ends.  The  public  motive  has 
made  the  private  and  selfish  motive  as  un- 
popular as  it  is  unworthy.  The  private 
profiteer  in  war-time  was  not  only  held  in 
contempt,  but  he  was,  as  a  rule,  quite  ef- 
fectively reached  by  the  strong  arm  of  public 
authority. 

Now  that  peace  has  come,  the  public  mo- 
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tive  will  still  dominate.  Private  objects  must 
be  made  to  square  with  new  standards  of 
public  good.  Even  as  human  society  in  war- 
time commandeered  all  resources  for  the  su- 
preme effort  in  a  public  cause,  so  now,  in  the 
period  upon  w^hich  w^e  are  entering,  the 
forces  of  human  society  will  exert  themselves 
through  their  own  chosen  agencies  for  the 
attainment  of  common  ends.  Fortunate  will 
be  the  countries  which  in  this  time  of  vig- 
orous assertion,  of  an  uncensored  jpress,  of 
political  equality,  and  of  Labor's  now  fully 
conscious  power  of  control — fortunate,  I  say, 
will  be  the  countries, that  will  prefer  order 
to  chaos,  that  will  obey  moderate  counsels, 
that  will  keep  themselves  sane  and  sober  and 
industrious,  while  also  holding  strongly  to 
the  high  principles  for  the  vindication  of 
which  the  w^ar  was  fought.  I  believe  that 
among  such  fortunate  lands  will  be  found 
those  ruled  by  the  free  and  noble  peoples  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  our  own 
country. 

II.    Britain's  Ministry  of  In- 
formation 

To  have  seen  the  Allied  activities  in  the 
immediate  theater  of  war,  while  the  great 
conflict  was  still  raging,  was  a  priceless  privi- 
lege for  any  one  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
study  and  discuss  public  affairs  in  their  vari- 
ous phases.  For  a  civilian  to  have  seen  any- 
thing at  all  w^ould  not  have  been  possible 
without  government  assistance  and  oversight, 
as  well  as  military  permission.  To  have  seen 
much  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  could 
only  have  been  possible  through  the  planning 
and  cooperation  of  the  most  powerful  of 
government  agencies. 

The  war  has  been  of  deadly  seriousness,  an 
affair  too  stern  for  any  casual  onlooker  to 
approach.  There  was  no  one  on  the  ship  who 
was  not  going  to  Europe  on  a  war  errand, 
the  value  of  which  had  been  duly  considered. 
Our  own  grouj-  was  made  up  of  a  dozen 
editors  and  a  university  president.  We  went 
as  the  guests  of  the  British  Government,  act- 
ing through  its  new  Ministry  of  Information. 

From  the  initiation  of  our  trip  to  our  safe 
landing  in  New  York,  we  were  indebted  at 
every  moment  to  the  authorities  of  Great 
Britain — to  the  civil  government,  to  the 
army,  to  the  navy,  to  municipal  officials,  to 
the  heads  of  great  industries  under  govern- 
ment control.  Besides  all  this,  in  no  small 
measure  our  objects  w^ere  furthered  through 
the   fraternal  courtesies  of  the   British  press 


and  the  sincere  kindness  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. Although  we  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  guests  of  the  British  Government,  we 
w^ere  also  enabled  to  appreciate  in  practical 
waj^s  the  unity  of  war  effort  among  the  great 
allied  powers;  for  we  were  quickly  to  dis- 
cover that  the  British  Information  Ministry 
had  secured,  in  our  behalf,  the  cooperation 
at  every  stage  of  the  American  authorities 
and  the  French  authorities. 

Not  long  before  our  sailing,  in  August, 
I  had  met  in  New  York  a  group  of  Austral- 
ian editors  who  were  on  their  way  to  Europe 
under  a  similar  invitation  from  the  enter- 
prising Ministry  of  Information  of  which 
Lord  Beaverbrook  was  the  head.  A  party 
of  Canadian  editors  had  also  gone;  and  be- 
fore our  return  in  October  we  were  in  assor 
ciation  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  second  party 
of  editors  from  the  United  States  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Liverpool  and  were  soon  to 
visit  France.  The  British  Ministry  of  In- 
formation had  been  and  still  is  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  efforts,  the  sum  total  of  which  I 
am  confident  will  have  been  well  justified  in 
the  long  run.  It  is  very  easy  to  carp  and  to 
criticize.  It  requires  some  boldness  of  imagi- 
nation for  the  members  of  a  new  agency, 
like  the  Ministry  of  Information,  in  so  con- 
ventional a  country  as  Great  Britain,  to  map 
out  a  program  of  innovation.  And  it  re- 
quires no  little  courage  to  carry  out  such  a 
program,  where  an  accounting  must  be  given 
in  the  end  to  critics  who  will  insist  upon  ask- 
ing questions  in  Parliament,  even  about 
minor  details. 

A  government  constituted  like  our  own  at 
Washington  could  not  have  carried  out  vari- 
ous parts  of  Lord  Beaverbrook's  program. 
We  are  obliged,  in  the  United  States,  to  con- 
fine official  hospitality  to  strictly  official 
groups,  who  come  upon  public  missions.  It 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  invite  here 
many  such  official  groups,  and  to  create  the 
proper  government  agencies  for  making  their 
visits  to  the  United  States  in  every  way  useful 
and  instructive.  Meanwhile,  we  have  sev- 
eral voluntary  societies  and  organizations 
which  devote  a  part  of  their  energies  to  the 
welcoming  of  visitors  from  other  countries; 
and  it  would  be  a  valuable  thing  to  find  a 
way  to  unite  many  organizations  in  a  sys- 
tematic effort  to  bring  to  this  country  groups 
of  educators,  groups  of  editors,  groups  of 
jurists  atid  lawmakers,  groups  of  labor  lead- 
ers, and  representatives  of  various  other  in- 
terests having  to  do  with  public  opinion  and 
with  the  future  solidarity  of  the  peoples  who 
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are  soon  to  be  united  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

There  was  no  one  among  the  American 
editors  who  have  recently  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitahty  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion who  failed  to  understand  that  America, 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Allies  in 
war,  was  inevitably  committed  to  a  close  and 
harmonious  association  with  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  in  efforts  following  the  war 
for  a  lessening  of  dangerous  rivalries  and  for 
a  frank  and  generous  kind  of  cooperation. 
If  large  groups  of  British  editors  could  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  given  eveiy 
opportunity  to  converse  with  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  leading  Senators  and  Congressmen 
at  Washington,  while  also  visiting  shipyards 
and  industrialized  districts  like  that  of  Pitts- 
burgh, for  example — being  protected  against 
every  sort  of  inconvenience  that  unguided 
strangers  in  a  foreign  country  might  ex- 
perience— their  visit  here  would  bear  some 
resemblance  to  our  visit  in  Great  Britain. 

Such  visitors  would  not  have  to  spend 
many  days  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  so  on  westward,  to 
discover  how  much  American  men  of  affairs 
are  like  Britishers  in  their  general  views  of 
life  and  in  their  convictions  about  the  things 
that  really  matter.  They  would  find  that 
nobody  here  had  the  slightest  notion  of  con- 
verting them  to  any  point  of  view,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  as  to  future  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  was  equally  true  that  while  we 
were  in  Great  Britain  there  was  no  person- 
age in  official  circles,  no  man  in  our  own 
business  of  editing  and  publishing^ newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  no  one  in  the  spheres  of 
industry  and  trade,  who  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  our  visit  to  England  had  anything 
to  do  with  so-called  "propaganda,"  or  that 
we  were  to  be  influenced  in  any  particular 
manner,  or  led  in  any  particular  direction. 

We  were  told  quite  simply  and  plainly  that 
the  British  Government  and  people  would 
like  to  have  us  see  for  ourselves,  at  the  very 
climax  of  the  war,  something  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  British  war  effort,  and  to  learn 
something,  through  various  contacts,  of  the 
spirit  of  the  British  people  at  this  time.  The 
truth  is  that  the  war  has  demonstrated  the 
great  qualities  of  the  British  race.  It  has  com- 
pelled an  unwonted  union  of  British  classes, 
parties,  creeds  and  economic  elements.  It 
has  revealed  to  British  women  their  own 
Capacities  for  service.    It  has  laid  the  founda- 
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tions  for  a  greater  and  better  national  life. 
It  was  to  see  all  this,  at  the  moment  most 
desirable  for  observation,  that  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  and  his  associates  invited  us  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  A  favorable  turn  had  come  on 
the  war  fronts;  but  "The  Victory"  had  not 
then  been  won,  and  the  fighting  along  the 
West  front  was  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  any 
previous  time.  This  meant  a  maximum  of 
effort  in  the  industries  that  were  supplying 
shells,  guns,  high  explosives,  aircraft  and  a 
thousand  war  accessories.  At  such  a  time, 
the  visitors  must  see  things  as  they  really 
were.  In  those  hours  of  crowning  effort 
nothing  could  be  glossed  over.  Visitors 
might,  indeed,  be  fed  a  little  better  than 
home  people;  but  every  phase  of  the  ration- 
ing system  was  apparent  at  all  times.  Doors 
were  opened  wide,  and  things  were  freely 
shown  and  told  of  a  kind  that  in  the  United 
States  were  not  told  or  shown  to  anyone  out- 
side of  the  narrowest  circles  of  officialdom. 

III.  The  War  as  National 
Effort 

This  war  was  not  merely  to  be  seen  on 
the  fighting  fronts.  Germany  had  shown 
how  a  nation  could  be  so  trained  and  de- 
veloped that  it  could  convert  its  normal  ac- 
tivities into  terms  of  war  effort,  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  power  in  transmission.  No 
other  nation  was  thus  organized.  England 
found  itself  without  any  automobile  engines 
in  1914,  because  the  few  she  was  then  using 
had  been  made  and  bought  in  Germany.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  had  failed  to  see 
the  need  of  being  prepared  for  war  in  a 
turbulent  world  at  the  most  dangerous  pe- 
riod of  modern  history. 

England  had  been  caught  unprepared,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  with  one  hand  while 
she  was  trying  to  militarize  the  country  with 
the  other  hand.  The  British  army  had  not 
lost  the  tradition  that  wars  are  fought  chiv- 
alrously, and  are  won  by  courage  and  hero- 
ism on  the  field  of  battle.  It  had  to  learn 
that  all  disciplined  armies  are  brave  enough; 
and  that  this  new  kind  of  war  would  be  won 
by  coal  mines,  machine  shops,  railroads,  and 
all  sorts  of  combined  efforts,  as  well  as  by 
men  at  the  front,  who  in  their  turn  must 
learn  to  utilize  every  resource  of  invention 
and  engineering,  and  of  scientific  mastery 
over  the  powers  of  nature. 

Thus  German  victories  were  largely 
gained  through  the  unexpected  use  by  the 
Germans  of  poison  gas  of  different  kinds  on 
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a  large  scale.  Even  the  great  German  ad- 
vances of  the  present  year  were  very  largely 
won  through  the  use  of  mustard  gas.  Supe- 
riority in  aircraft  observation,  directing  the 
fire  of  numerically  superior  German  batteries 
of  artillery,  illustrated  the  enemy  advantages 
that  had  to  be  overcome  by  stupendous  efforts 
of  organized  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
rather  than  by  tactics  or  sheer  bravery  on  the 
fighting  line. 

The  bravery  of  British  or  French  or 
American  boys  who  advanced  with  bayonets 
against  German  machine  guns  cannot  be 
praised  with  enough  of  admiring  and  affec- 
tionate enthusiasm.  But  we  had  to  learn  in 
the  Allied  countries  that  however  magnifi- 
cent this  all  was,  the  machine  shop  in  Ger- 
many was  going  to  destroy  the  best  fruits  of 
modern  civilization  if  the  English-speaking 
peoples  refused  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  war 
the  Germans  had  imposed  upon  the  world. 

The  trouble  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
British  were  in  danger  of  fighting  a  losing 
war  of  heroism,  while  they  were  creating  the 
appliances  of  a  winning  war  of  specialized 
resources.  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  looked  on  in  a  detached  way, 
growing  ever  more  sympathetic  and  apprecia- 
tive as  they  came  to  see  that  Germany's  gas 
bombs,  air  raids  and  submarine  piracy  must 
inevitably  menace  an  unprepared  America  if 
such  devices  were  allowed  to  break  down  the 
resistance  of  France  and  England.  Nothing 
seemed  more  obvious  than  that  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1914-'15,  should  have  begun 
in  a  large  way  to  prepare  for  defensive  oper- 
ations ;  yet  we  waited,  unarmed  and  unafraid. 

In  this  hour  of  victory,  under  leadership 
that  has  upon  the  whole  proved  adequate  for 
the  uniting  of  our  nation  and  the  marshaling 
of  all  our  resources,  it  would  be  untimely 
for  Americans  to  reproach  themselves  because 
of  their  failure  to  see  and  to  act  two  years 
sooner.  After  a  time  they  began  to  under- 
stand the  bearing  of  the  world  struggle  upon 
their  own  position. 

When  at  last  in  the  spring  of  1917  we 
recognized  officially  the  fact  that  Germany 
was  waging  war  against  all  free  nations  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights,  we  had  also 
learned  that  the  war  was  one  that  required 
national  service  of  all  kinds  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  struggle  on  the  fighting  fronts.  Thus 
when,  more  than  sixteen  months  after  the 
United  States  had  entered  the  war,  I  with 
these  other  visitors  went  abroad  to  see  the 
contest  at  closer  range,  it  was  with  the  full 
understanding  that  the  war  was  everywhere. 


Every  man,  woman  and  child  who  was  doing 
that  which  the  country  demanded  of  him,  was 
making  it  possible  to  win  a  definite  victory. 

How  the  country  had  raised  vast  sums  of 
money,  had  built  cantonments,  had  passed 
from  volunteering  to  universal  service  under 
the  Draft  acts,  had  conserved  food  and  fuel, 
had  created  shipyards  and  militarized  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds — these  things  will  be  told 
for  generations  to  come  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  stories  in  the  history  of  any  free 
nation.  This  industrial  war  work,  and  this 
expansion  of  our  armed  forces,  had  assumed 
vast  proportions  when,  just  a  year  after  our 
war  beginnings,  the  collapse  of  Russia  had 
begun  to  accrue  so  momentously  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Germany  that  the  Allies  on  the 
Western  front  were  in  mortal  danger.  Im- 
mense German  reinforcements  had  been 
brought  from  the  Eastern  front.  A  terrible 
blow  had  been  struck  at  a  part  of  the  British 
line  which  at  the  moment  could  not  be  suffi- 
ciently supported. 

Then  came  the  appeal  to  America  to 
change  her  program.  Our  army  had  been 
preparing  for  an  irresistible  effort  in  1919. 
But  we  were  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  the  war  was  on  the  point  of 
being  lost  forever  in '1918.  It  will  be  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  those  surrounding  him  in  high 
places  of  the  civil  government  and  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  that  without  hesitation  or 
delay  they  rose  to  the  emergency. 

They  proceeded  to  do  what  Germany 
thought  to  be  wholly  impossible,  and  what 
— but  for  the  terrible  crisis  impending — 
would  not  have  been  feasible  from  the  Allied 
standpoint.^  They  began  to  send  our  soldiers 
to  Europe  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  per  month.  We  were  moving 
great  divisions,  of  from  thirty  thousand  to 
forty  thousand  men  each,  from  encampments 
located  several  hundred  or  several  thousand 
miles  away  from  New  York,  to  embarkation 
camps  accessible  to  the  seaports. 

Millions  of  tons  of  shipping  had  been  sunk 
by  the  German  submarines ;  and  although 
the  British  mercantile  fleet  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal sufferer,  it  was  still  by  far  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  With  the  enhanced  movement 
of  troops  came  the  need  of  doubling  and 
quadrupling  the  movement  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds  to  support  them  in  France.  All  mer- 
chant tonnage  everywhere  had  come  under 
government  control,  and  the  British  author- 
ities summoned  steamships  from  the  severJ 
seas  to  carry  the  American  divisions — mostly 
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from  the  port  of  New  York,  but  many  from 
other  ports — through  the  dangers  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  shores  of  Europe.  From  the 
Pacific  trade,  from  the  South  American  trade, 
from  the  South  African,  East  Indian,  and 
Australian  trade,  the  ships  came  to  carry 
American  troops. 

IV.  Moving  American  Troops  TO 
England  and  France 

To  have  seen  this  converging  of  America's 
war  effort  as  troops  moved  to  Newport 
News,  to  Camp  Dix,  to  Camp  Merritt,  to 
Camp  Mills,  and  to  other  places,  and  as 
supplies  of  all  kinds  in  thousands  of  railroad 
cars  and  trucks  were  hastened  to  the  sea- 
board, was  to  have  witnessed  no  small  part 
of  the  activities  of  a  great  war.  And  thus 
Americans  who  did  not  leave  our  own  coun- 
try have  all  had  much  opportunity  to  witness 
and  take  part  in  the  realities  of  war  enter- 
prise. It  was,  however,  a  memorable  ex- 
perience to  go  to  Europe  at  the  time  of  this 
maximum  effort,  on  a  ship  carrying  several 
thousand  of  our  troops.  The  Adriatic  sailed 
as  a  member  of  a  group  of  a  dozen  troop- 
ships carrying  an  entire  division  and  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States  Navy  across  the 
ocean,  until  British  destroyers  appeared  off 
the  Irish  coast. 

Two-thirds  of  our  men — in  those  "rush" 
months — were  being  carried  in  British  ships; 
and  most  of  these  landed  at  British  ports, 
some  at  Glasgow  and  some  elsewhere,  but 
most  of  them  at  Liverpool.  Precautions  on 
the  troopships  were  very  great.  Military 
guards  stood  constantly  at  the  doors  separat- 
ing water-tight  compartments.  Life-belts 
were  carried  by  everybody.  Each  soldier  was 
assigned  to  a  lifeboat,  and  was  drilled  daily 
in  the  things  he  must  do  silently,  for  his  own 
safety  and  for  that  of  others,  in  case  of  sub- 
marine attack.  The  ships  proceeded  at  night 
in  absolute  darkness.  Unusual  routes  were 
chosen ;  there  was  constant  zigzagging ;  and 
the  average  time  of  voyages  was  about  twice 
as  long  as  in  peace-time.  The  troopships 
were  much  crowded ;  and,  although  marvel- 
ous efforts  were  made  to  minimize  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  voyage,  there  was  unavoid- 
able suffering  in  bad  weather.  Moreover, 
the  influenza  epidemic  on  some  of  the  ships 
(later  than  our  own  convoy)  was  the  more 
serious  because  of  the  slowness  of  the  voyage 
and  the  overcrowding. 

To  go  on  deck  in  the  morning  and  see  the 


silent  ships,  with  their  weird  and  variegated 
painting  erroneously  called  ''camouflage," 
was  to  realize  afresh  each  day  the  strangeness 
of  the  episode  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  boys,  going  so  far  from  home  to 
meet  conditions  so  little  comprehended.  The 
arrival  of  American  troops  in  England  was 
from  the  beginning  hailed  with  great  friend- 
liness and  enthusiasm.  As  they  arrived  in 
ever-increasing  numbers,  the  reality  of 
American  assistance  entered  deeply  into  the 
British  consciousness;  and  the  new-comers 
were  none  the  less  welcome  by  reason  of  the 
glorious  news  of  the  valor  of  the  earlier 
American  contingents,  who  were^n  the  thick 
of  the  fighting  in  a  number  of  sectors  on  the 
French  front. 

The  fine  physical  appearance  of  the  first 
American  troops  had  aroused  surprise  and 
admiration ;  and  this  was  only  increased  by 
the  discovery  that  young  men  of  equally  good 
appearance  and  quality  were  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible in  numbers,  as  division  after  divi- 
sion arrived.  Each  new  body  of  troops 
seemed  Ijetter,  if  possible,  as  exhibiting  some 
of  the  effects  of  longer  training  in  the  home 
camps.  At  Liverpool  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked in  the  most  perfect  order.  In  two 
hours,  the  thousands  of  men  with  all  the 
baggage  were  transferred  from  a  given  ship 
to  waiting  trains.  A  six-hour  run  brought 
them  to  the  resting  camps  around  Win- 
chester, which  lies  near  the  south  coast  and 
is  convenient  to  the  docks  at  Southampton. 

Tw^o  ships  at  the  Liverpool  docks  were 
unloaded  at  a  time ;  and  a  whole  division, 
arriving  in  perhaps  a  dozen  vessels,  was  un- 
loaded in  something  like  twelve  hours.  Forty 
trains  stood  alongside,  and  those  disembark- 
ing first  were  adjusting  themselves  to  camp 
life  at  Winchester  while  the  companion  ships 
were  still  unloading.  On  the  docks  were 
the  American  canteens,  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
workers  dispensing  hot  coffee.  When  troop- 
ships went  up  the  Clyde  and  landed  at  Glas- 
gow, instead  of  steaming  up  the  Mersey  to 
the  Liverpool  docks,  there  was  the  same 
hearty  welcome  and  readiness  of  preparation. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  taken  by 
General  Biddle,  the  eflficient  commander  of 
all  our  army  posts  and  agencies  in  England, 
to  spend  a  day  in  the  series  of  rest  camps, 
hospitals,  and  mih'tary  establishments  in  the 
vicinity  of  Winchester.  Numerous  English 
camps  also  are  in  that  region,  which  is  not 
far  from  Aldershot  in  one  direction  and  from 
Salisbury  Plain   in  another,  while  the  great 
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port  of  Southampton  is  five  or  six  miles 
away.  Our  troops  were  poured  into  Win- 
chester as  into  a  great  reservoir,  and  were 
drawn  out  to  meet  the  regular  movement  of 
the  protected  ferry  fleet  that  was  to  take 
them  to  France,  where  they  were  distributed 
to  our  various  training  camps. 

To  those  acquainted  with  our  large  canton- 
ments in  this  country,  the  provisions  for  our 
men  in  the  Winchester  region  would  be  read- 
ily familiar.  It  is  a  country  of  exquisite  beauty, 
of  great  historical  interest,  and  of  agreeable 
climate.  The  English  sojourn  of  our  men 
has  been  far  only  a  few  days  on  the  average ; 
but  in  transit  through  Great  Britain  they 
have  contributed  much  to  the  mechanical 
.work  of  constructing  remarkably  interesting 
and  well-appointed  camps.  The  contacts 
of  our  soldiers,  especially  the  young  officers, 
with  English  life  and  environment,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  of  real  advantage.  In  Lon- 
don, the  army  transients,  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  find  Y.  M.  C.  A.  clubs  and 
*'huts,"  and  British  hospitality  abou-nding. 

Many  of  our  convoyed  divisions,  of  course, 
have  not  landed  in  England  but  have  gone 
directly  to  France,  where  they  have  been 
disembarked  at  Brest  or  at  some  other  of 
half  a  dozen  French  ports.  Our  prepara- 
tions for  receiving  and  caring  for  our  soldiers 
in  France  and  for  handling  supplies  have  been 
met  by  a  government  at  Washington  that 
furnished  unlimited  money  and  material,  and 
by  engineers,  railroad  men,  and  business  men 
w^ho  have  known  how  to  do  large  things 
through  previous  training  and  who — in 
army  service — have  achieved  marvelous  re- 
sults, working  day  and  night  with  the  zest  of 
patriotic  devotion. 

War  is  the  more  expensive,  because  one 
cannot  stop  to  count  costs  but  must  produce 
results ;  and  success  comes  at  the  expense  of 
mistakes  which  could  have  been  avoided  un- 
der normal  conditions.  When  allowance  is 
made  for  these  large  factors  of  excess  cost 
due  to  war  emergency,  the  effort  of  America 
on  the  material  side — as  one  might  have  fol- 
lowed it  from  our  camps  and  our  workshops 
in  the  United  States  to  the  docks  and  ports 
on  our  Atlantic  coast,  thence  across  sea  to 
British  and  French  ports,  and  then  through 
camps  and  warehouses  and  aviation  fields  up 
to  the  fighting  lines — has  been  so  creditable 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  most  search- 
ing analysis  and  scrutiny.  Such  a  re-reckon- 
ing is  of  course  going  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future,  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  liqui- 
date the  war  and  salvage  the  residuum. 


V.  Conditions  in  Great  Britain 

My  experience  abroad  coincided  with  the 
period  in  which  we  sent  our  fourth  half- 
million  men  to  Europe  and  were  well  begun 
with  moving  the  fifth  half-million.  The  men 
in  England  who  understood  best  what  all 
this  had  meant  for  ending  the  war — a  war 
that  had  been  brief  for  America,  but*  terribly 
long  for  France  and  England — used  terms 
of  appreciation  that  could  but  appeal  to  our 
patriotic  emotions.  Such  were  the  expres- 
sions to  us  of  the  King  of  England,  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Lloyd  George),  of 
President  Polncare',  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  (Lord  Reading),  of  the 
French  High  Commissioner  (Mr.  Andre 
Tardieu),  and  of  many  leaders  in  the  British 
Government  and  in  various  departments  of 
British  life  and  activity.  We  were  enabled, 
without  delay,  to  meet  In  intimate  fashion  one 
leader  after  another,  in  order  that  we  might 
ask  questions  freely  and  have  frank  answers 
from  the  highest  authorities. 

Thus  we  were  eager  to  interrogate  Dr. 
Addison,  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
with  whom  we  conferred  about  plans  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  post-war  period, 
when  the  soldiers  should  come  home.  In  like 
manner  we  were  received  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  explained  to  us 
the  principles  of  the  new  Education  Act, 
with  its  fundamental  reforms  reaching  to 
the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  providing 
for  the  physical  as  well  as  mental  and  moral 
upbuilding  of  all  the  children.  We  came 
into  friendly  association  with  Mr.  Prothero, 
the  notable  scholar  and  agriculturist  who  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  is  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  the  unprecedented  wheat  crop  of 
the  year  1918,  and  for  the  plans  which  are 
to  make  England  far  more  self-supporting 
in  the  future  than  in  the  recent  past,  as  re- 
gards the  home  production  of  food. 

With  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
as  also  with  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  we 
were  permitted  to  converse  frankly  enough 
regarding  such  topics  as  the  future  League 
of  Nations;  while  from  these  statesmen  and 
many  others  we  received  assurances  of  the 
earnest  purpose  of  the  British  people  to  main- 
tain relations  of  the  closest  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  impressed  us  by  his  sheer  vigor 
and  force  as  a  man  of  action.  Lord  Weir, 
head  of  the  Air  Ministry — himself  a  great 
manufacturer  in  Scotland — was  like  Geddes 
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a  new  type  in  British  public  life.  Lord  Weir 
is  a  man  who  has  come  to  a  peerage  and  to  a 
high  post  in  the  war  administration,  not  from 
parliamentary  life  or  success  in  political  de- 
bate, but  from  eminence  gained  in  great 
business  enterprises  where  engineering  talent 
and  administrative  ability  of  the  first  order 
are  requisite.  We  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  Lord  Weir  was  one  of  the 
ablest  men  we  had  ever  met  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

We  were  eager,  also,  to  know  the  mind  and 
sentiment  of  General  Smuts,  who  had  fought 
against  the  British  through  the  Boer  War 
and  who  was  now  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  Government's  war  councillors.  Our 
anticipations  were  more  than  realized ;  for 
we  found  in  General  Smuts  a  soldier  of 
superb  strategic  grasp,  a  man  of  humane  and 
generous  spirit,  and  the  best  spokesman  for 
the  quality  of  British  justice,  as  exemplified 
in  South  Africa  and  as  evident  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  that  we  had  ever  heard. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  British  had 
been  in  the  war  more  than  four  years;  that 
they  had  been  very  close  to  its  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  desolation;  that  their  casual- 
ties had  increased  from  thousands  to  mil- 
lions, and  that  they  were  still  "carrying  on." 
It  was  to  see  what  the  war  was  like  in  its 
effect  upon  English  life  and  efifort,  after  the 
fifth  year  of  the  all-absorbing  contest  had  be- 
gun, that  we  went  to  England.  What  we 
found  was  far  more  cheering  and  inspiring 
than  we  could  well  have  expected.  I  for  my 
part  have  a  keen  eye  for  farm  conditions 
everywhere,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  farm  productivity.  Agricultural 
labor  has  somehow  been  found,  many  women 
being  at  work  and  soldiers  returning  at  har- 
vest-time. The  shocks  were  very  thick  in 
the  wheat  fields ;  and  the  stacks  were  numer- 
ous and  of  perfect  form  and  thatch,  where 
the  weather  had  been  dry  enough  to  permit 
stacking.  A  great  discussion  rages  over  the 
compulsion  to  tuiti  old  grazing  lands  into  the 
production  of  wheat,  potatoes  and  food  crops. 
But  England  is  still  a  country  of  green  pas- 
tures, and  the  fields  are  full  of  fat  cattle. 

The  cities  and  towns,  as  regards  the  main- 
tenance of  paving,  transit  and  all  the  other 
services  and  appointments,  are  in  much  better 
condition  after  this  long  war  period  than  I 
had  expected  to  find  them.  For  many  years 
I  have  been  a  student  of  English  municipal 
conditions;  and  I  was  intent  upon  seeing 
what  life  in  war-time  would  be  like  not  only 
in  the  vast  metropolis  of  London,  but  also  in 


Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  smaller  places.  Certain  forms  of 
municipal  improvement  had,  of  course,  been 
checked.  The  huge  unfinished  monumental 
building  of  the  London  County  Council,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  stands  as  it 
was  four  years  ago,  a  testimony  to  the  greater 
urgency  of  war  work.  But  London  is  or- 
derly and  well  kept,  as  are  the  other  great 
towns — making,  of  course,  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Everywhere  one  sees  women  doing  the 
work  that  men  had  formerly  done.  I  do 
not  refer  merely  to  clerkships,  to  service  in 
.hotels  and  restaurants,  or  even  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  women  who  are  ticket  collec- 
tors in  the  motor  omnibuses  of  London  and 
the  tram  cars  of  the  provincial  cities.  Most 
impressive  of  all  were  the  serried  ranks  of 
vigorous  young  women  workers — scores  of 
thousands  of  them — in  the  great  munition 
factories.  After  four  years,  these  women 
workers  were  in  excellent  average  health. 
Their  conditions  of  employment  as  regards 
hours,  food,  wages  and  environment  were 
excellent.  The  vitality  of  the  British  nation 
is  in  no  manner  impaired  by  an  undue  taxing 
of  the  strength  of  the  women  who  have  been 
brought  into  war  industry. 

The  women  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"working  class"  in  England  have  been,  rela- 
tively, more  favored  and  prosperous  in  the 
war  period  than  have  those  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  leisure  and  luxury.  Elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  a  California 
writer  and  artist,  Miss  Heyneman,  tells  of 
the  sacrifices  to  which  the  refined  women  of 
England  have  accustomed  themselves  in  the 
war  years.  Miss  Heyneman  herself,  during 
all  this  period,  has  conducted  an  institution 
in  London  called  California  House,  for  the 
reeducation  of  convalescent  Belgian  soldiers^ 
and  has  been  connected  with  other  typical 
establishments  in  London  for  the  relief  and 
help  of  the  wounded.  Her  admiration  for 
the  uncomplaining  sacrifices  that  the  British 
people  have  made,  evokes  a  just  tribute. 

In  many  ways  the  war  will  have  resulted 
in  the  more  rapid  advancement  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  ;  and,  as  in  political, 
so  in  social  life,  there  will  be  less  rigidity  of 
status.  It  will  be  easier  in  the  future  for 
children  of  the  workers  to  make  their  way 
to  the  very  top  through  educational  advan- 
tages; while  the  inherited  institutions  that 
have  \n  time  past  aflForded  so  much  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  landed  aristocracy  will  be  con- 
siderably modified. 
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Large  estates  will  have  to  produce  more 
food ;  and  this  will  mean  the  subdivision  of 
many  such  large  holdings  and  the  increase  of 
small  freehold  estates.  Everywhere  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages 
one  sees  an  immense  extension  of  community 
gardens.  Daylight  hours  are  very  long  in 
the  northern  latitudes  of  England  and  Scot- 
land during  the  growing  months.  The  aver- 
age workman  loves  his  flowers  and  his  small 
vegetable  garden.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  larger  future  in  England  for  the 
man  who  works  eight  hours  at  good  wages 
in  a  shop  or  factory,  and  spends  two  or  three 
hours  of  summer  mornings  and  evenings  in 
gardening,  than  for  the  man  who  tries  to 
make  his  entire  living  upon  what  is  known 
in  England  as  a  "small  holding,"  that  is  to 
say,  a  farm  or  market  garden  of  three  or  four 
acres. 

VI.    Progress  and  Political 
Controversy 

Anyone  who  has  given  attention  to  the 
news  is  well  enough  aware  that  nothing  ever 
happens  in  a  country  of  free  discussion  like 
Great  Britain  without  excited  controversy, 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  certain 
amount  of  confusion.  Governments  such  as 
that  of  Russia  in  the  days  of  the  unshaken 
Czardom,  or  that  of  Germany  as  it  was, 
could  accomplish  many  things — sometimes 
good  things — by  a  mandate  that  was  not  to 
be  argued  about,  much  less  resisted.  But  in 
England  and  the  United  States  there  is  al- 
ways violent  discussion. 

Thus  the  great  American  program  of  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  competent  British  observer  like  Lord 
Northcliffe  or  Lord  Reading  or  Lord  Charn- 
wood,  stands  out  in  clear,  bold  outline ;  and 
the  processes  of  discussion,  whether  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  press,  are  taken  for  granted 
and  ignored  while  fully  understood.  In  like 
manner,  American  observers  may  be  fully 
aware  that  the  British  war  work  of  the  past 
four  years  has  been  accomplished  through  un- 
ceasing argument  and  discussion.  It  is  all  the 
more  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe  such 
power  and  firmness  in  British  policy,  and  to 
reah'ze  that  British  opinion  has  been  more 
deeply  unified  in  this  period  than  at  any 
former  time. 

We  could  not  possibly  be  unaw^are  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  Irish  controversy.  Any 
student  and  observer  must  have  known  of 
strikes   and    labor    problems,    of    differences 


about  conscription  and  military  service,  and 
of  a  certain  amount  of  party  strife.  Discord 
involving  political  leadership  continues  to 
play  its  part  in  the  life  of  the  British  democ- 
racy, not  less  than — during  the  past  year — 
it  has  played  its  part  in  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  When  I  am  speaking,  there- 
fore, of  British  progress,  and  praising  the 
magnificent  national  effort  that  has  persisted 
through  the  long  years  of  the  war,  I  am 
merely  taking  for  granted  the  gusty  processes 
of  government  in  a  democracy.  I  am  not  con- 
cerning myself  about  minor  family  differ- 
ences, but  on  the  contrary  am  seeing  things 
in  due  proportion  and  just  perspective,  as 
befits  an  intelligent  guest. 

No  one,  for  example,  could  very  well  fail 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  boldness 
of  Lord  Northcliffe  in  his  conduct  of  the 
London  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  and  his  other 
newspapers  and  periodicals  had  stimulated 
antagonism  as  well  as  support.  Leadership  of 
a  definite  kind  in  a  nation  governed  by  pub- 
lic opinion  always  has  that  effect.  Every 
forceful  man  in  British  and  American  public 
life  has  made  his  career  amidst  storms  of  con- 
troversy. If  this  is  true  at  home  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  President  Wilson  and  others,  it 
is  equally  true  in  England  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Northcliffe,  not 
to  mention  other  names  that  readily  occur. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a  great  leader  in 
an  earlier  period  of  social  legislation,  when 
his  name  was  execrated  by  many  of  those 
who  did  not  like  innovation.  But  today  such 
of  the  great  leaders  as  are  either  avowedly 
or  instinctively  conservative  are  well  aware 
that  one  must  choose  between  Innovation 
and  Chaos;  and  they  know  that  innovations 
like  the  new  Franchise  act,  the  new  Edu-  . 
cation  act,  the  new  Land  and  Agricultural 
policy,  and  the  new  recognition  of  Labof, 
are  all  parts  of  a  program  of  real  conserva- 
tism. 

Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  entitled  to 
appeal  to  the  country,  with  the  support  of 
great  conservatives  like  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  upon  a  radical  program  of  re- 
construction, to  be  carried  on  for  a  time  not 
by  a  single  political  party  but  by  a  coalition 
of  leaders  working  for  great  causes  that  are 
too  broad  for  party  lines  because  they  in- 
volve the  very  essence  of  British  welfare.  It 
is  quite  permissible,  therefore,  for  the  Ameri- 
can observer  to  ignore  British  party  lines, 
and  to  regard  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Northcliffe,  Mr.  . 
Bonar  Law,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Dr.  Addison, 
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Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Henderson 
and  many  another  whom  I  should  be  glad  to 
include  in  this  list,  as  working  together  for 
the  same  essential  things.  They  are  all  of 
them,  heart  and  soul,  devoted  to  the  ideal  of 
a  better  country,  with  larger  opportunities 
for  every  child  born  under  the  British  flag. 
They  all  proclaim  the  evident  fact  that  the 
destinies  of  the  great  self-governing  Domin- 
ions are  to  be  determined  each  for  itself  by 
its  own  citizens.  They  are  all  committed  to 
the  plan  of  giving  to  the  people  of  India  pre- 
cisely as  large  a  measure  of  self-government 
as  can  possibly  be  undertaken  with  safety  and 
with  benefit  to  the  Indian  populations. 

One  of  our  most  thrilling  adventures  was 
a  visit  to  the  Grand  Fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor 
in  magnificent  formation  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  whence  in  relays  it  was  constantly  pa- 
trolling the  North  Sea.  Our  own  Admiral 
Rodman  was  there,  with  battleships  of  which 
the  American  navy  had  reason  to  be  proud 
and  which  were  greatly  admired  by  the 
British  naval  officers.  We  were  also  in- 
structed, in  the  most  unreserved  fashion,  by 
that  great  American,  Admiral  Sims,  who  has 
rendered  such  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  whose  tributes  to  the  British 
navy  are  as  explicit  and  sincere  as  are  those 
that  the  British  have  paid  to  the  services 
rendered  by  the  American  war  ships. 

The  British  are  a  practical  people,  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  give  up  their  sea  power 
for  the  sake  of  an  untested  theory.  But  with 
the  disappearance  from  the  seas  of  any  real 
danger,  the  British  will  not  uphold  a  merely 
selfish  view  of  sea-power,  as  against  a  just 
and  equal  principle  of  maritime  freedom. 
Any  broader  doctrines  must  first  have  trust- 
worthy support  in  the  assured  fact  of  a  co- 
operative union  of  the  Allied  naval  powers. 

The  British  view  and  the  American  view 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  therefore,  involve 
no  serious  differences.  Great  Britain  is  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  sea  that  she  naturally  scru- 
tinizes the  hard  facts  as  they  relate  to  her 
existence  and  that  of  her  dependencies. 
America's  position  has  been  such  that  she 
could  look  a  little  more  broadly  at  doctrines 
as  related  to  the  maritime  future. 

We  found  a  great  warmth  of  feeling 
towards  America  in  Scotland  and  the  so- 
called  "provincial"  cities  of  England. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  gratifying 
than  the  hospitable  expressions  of  officials 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. Visiting  American  newspaper  men  are 
bound  to  be  impressed  by  the  strength  and 


intelligence  of  the  great  newspaper  organs 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham  and  other  cities  apart 
from  London. 

In  the  metropolis  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  amalgamated  newspaper  ownership. 
The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  white  paper 
have  greatly  reduced  the  size  of  most  new^s- 
papers;  but  the  ability  of  their  editing  has 
been  none  the  less  evident,  and  their  influence 
is  undiminished.  We  were  greatly  indebted 
to  the  owners  and  editors  of  newspapers  for 
their  kindness  to  us  as  men  of  their  own  line 
of  business.  Lord  Northcliffe  had  long  been 
known  to  some  of  us,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  American  life  and  institutions. 
His  ownership  of  the  Times  has  put  fresh 
life  and  vigor  into  the  world's  foremost  news- 
paper, and  his  understanding  of  America 
comes  to  be  a  veritable  asset  in  the  list  of 
things  that  make  for  future  harmony  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 

VII.   France,  with  Victory 
Assured 

I  am  not  endeavoring  to  make  these  re- 
flections upon  our  war-time  trip  other  than 
suggestive  and  casual.  We  were  taken  to 
Folkestone  and  went  across  the  Channel 
with  many  returning  British  soldiers,  safely 
escorted  by  British  destroyers,  to  a  French 
port  not  far  from  Calais.  The  immensity 
of  British  war  organization,  as  exhibited  in 
France  across  the  Channel  from  Dover  and 
Folkestone,  would  require  for  its  adequate 
description  a  great  many  pages.  The  Serv- 
ice of  Supply  for  the  Army  had  built  up  base 
establishments  for  feeding,  clothing  and  mu- 
nitioning millions  of  men  with  perfect  sys- 
tem. The  traffic  in  men  and  materials  over 
the  Channel  during  four  years  has  reached 
totals  of  almost  incredible  magnitude.  Hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  British  railroad  have  been 
laid  on  French  soil.  Thousands  of  British 
lorries  (motor  trucks)  bringing  up  and  dis- 
tributing supplies  to  the  fighting  line,  have 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  good   roads. 

These  highways  have  been  kept  m  order 
by  the  constant  labor  of  many  thousands  of 
men.  Every  ton  of  crushed  stone  has  been 
brought  over  from  England,  and  distributed 
where  needed  by  temporary  lines  of  rail  or 
by  motor  trucks.  We  found  working  on  these 
roads  thousands  of  Chinese  coolies  brought 
from  Hongkong;  thousands  of  Gennan  pris- 
oners ;   thousands  of   members  of   a    British 
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military  labor  corps  made  up  of  men  inca- 
pacitated for  fighting  in  the  trenches.  Be- 
sides all  these  there  were  contingents  of  pic- 
turesque men  of  dark  skin  from  the  French 
colonies  of  North  Africa,  groups  of  Portu- 
guese, and  men  of  other  nationalities. 

From  the  moment  of  our  landing  in 
France  we  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Army,  and  were  taken  at  once  in  automobiles 
to  an  ancient  chateau,  rather  mysterious  in 
its  isolation — a  place  of  great  fascination, 
where  intelligent  officers,  who  had  seen  long 
and  hard  service,  gave  us  information  and 
conducted  us  for  several  days  through  the 
war  zone  to  points  of  especial  interest  and  to 
places  near  enough  the  firing  line  to  satisfy 
anybody  of  prudence.  We  had  opportunity 
to  learn  a  good  deal  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  British  aviation  and  other  new  kinds 
of  war  mechanism,  and  we  visited  many 
places  from  which  the  Germans  had  been 
driven  within  a  few  days  or  weeks. 

I  shall  expect  more  than  once  in  future 
numbers  of  the  Review  to  give  space  to  the 
conditions  of  the  devastated  areas  of  France 
and  to  the  subject  of  their  restoration.  It  is 
hard  to  believe,  until  one  sees  for  himself, 
the  terrible  completeness  of  the  destruction 
of  towns,  villages,  and  farms — a  situation 
that  has  been  so  truthfully  described  by  the 
war  correspondents  in  the  newspapers.  For- 
tunately this  area  of  complete  devastation  is 
quite  definite,  and  it  does  not  comprise  a  very 
large  part  of  France.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  it  can  be  approximately  restored ;  but 
modern  engineering  on  the  great  scale  will 
accomplish  wonders,  and,  while  many  scars 
will  remain  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  shall 
see  France  and  Belgium  rehabilitated  and 
prosperous  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  defense  of  Amiens  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  present  year's  military  tri- 
umphs. We  found  the  inhabitants  just  be- 
ginning to  come  back  to  the  deserted  city.  It 
had  been  a  good  deal  damaged  in  places,  but 
it  can  be  readily  repaired.  The  greatest  local 
triumph  of  all  the  fighting  of  last  summer 
was,  of  course,  the  saving  of  Paris,  which  for 
the  segand  time  in  the  war  period  was  se- 
riously menaced.  The  Parisians  will  never 
cease  to  remember  with  gratitude  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans  at  Chateau-Thierry,  which 
seemed  to  turn  the  balance,  resulting  in  the 
permanent  safety  of  Paris  and  in  the  steady 
*  progress  of  the  Allies  under  General  Foch  up 
to  the  final  culmination.  After  the  dark 
days  of  anxiety,  the  reaction  had  come  and 
Paris  was  comparatively  cheerful  and  happy. 


In  the  critical  weeks  of  the  last  German 
advance  toward  Paris,  when  air  raids  were 
of  nightly  occurrence  and  the  spectacular 
long-range  gun  was  dropping  one  shell  after 
another  into  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  there 
was  a  great  exodus  of  the  Parisian  people. 
The  inhabitancy  of  Marseilles,  for  example, 
was  doubled  (from  about  550,000  to  more 
than  1,100,000)  ;  and  the  general  drift  from 
Northern  to  Southern  France  was  similarly 
visible  in  the  crowding  of  other  towns.  But 
before  the  end  of  September,  everyone  knew 
not  only  that  Paris  was  safe,  but  that  France 
was  delivered  and  that  Germany  would  have 
to  accept  a  dictated  peace  at  some  time  within 
a  year.  The  coming  of  the  Americans  in 
such  large  numbers,  and  their  position  along 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  battle  line,  facing 
Alsace-Lorraine,  meant  that  French  hopes 
were  to  be  realized  in  a  more  complete  and 
definite  manner  than  had  seemed  probable 
to  French  statesmen  at  any  previous  stage  in 
the  four  years  of  war. 

The  rude  decisions  of  war  settle  many 
things  quickly  that  historians  and  statesmen 
have  argued  about  through  long  periods. 
Complete  victory  had  obviously  settled  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine's  future ;  and  the 
Peace  Conference  was  not  to  be  burdened 
about  it.  The  Empires  of  Germany  and 
Austria  we're  to  be  rearranged,  and  the  po- 
litical map  of  the  whole  of  Central  Europe 
was  to  be  reconstructed.  And  thus  all  the 
difficulties,  many  of  which  had  been  real, 
about  the  unqualified  return  of  the  whole  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  were  disappear- 
ing as  if  by  magic.  France  knew  that  if  the 
war  was  prolonged,  the  Franco-American 
armies  could  conquer  the  mineral  district  of 
Briey,  would  capture  Metz,  would  enter 
Strassburg.  If  the  war  ended  sooner,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  one  of  the 
conditions  would  be  the  German  evacuation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  wa^our  fortunate  privilege  to  know  this 
when  we  were  at  General  Pershing's  head- 
quarters ;  and  we  were  seeing  with  our  own 
eyes  much  of  America's  stupendous  prepara- 
tion in  France  to  fight  for  two  years,  if  nec- 
essary, with  plans  that  meant  nothing  short 
of  irresistible  military  power.  We  saw 
American  airplanes  arriving  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  realized,  as  we  were  at  the 
American  front,  that  the  German  reserves 
were  being  hurled  in  vain  against  Pershing's 
ever-increasing  forces.  What  it  signified  is 
brilliantly  told  for  our  readers  this  month 
in  Mr.  Simonds'  article.    Furthermore,  what 
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it  all  meant  was  expressed  to  us  in  clear  but 
simple  English-spoken  phrases  by  President 
Poincare  at  his  desk  in  the  beautiful  Presi- 
dential palace,  facing  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

We  saw  clearly  that  France,  in  spite  of 
her  terrible  ordeal  and  the  awful  loss  of  her 
young  men,  had  earned  for  herself  a  future 
greater  than  any  epoch  of  her  past.  France 
is  now  joined  firmly  with  Britain,  America 
and  Italy,  in  a  union  that  is  to  provide  mu- 
tual guarantees  of  safety  for  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  Her  restoration  has 
already  begun,  and  is  at  this  moment  going 
on,  with  the  labor  of  many  thousands  of 
German  prisoners ;  and  the  more  rapidly  and 
efficiently  they  work  to  help  repair  the  mis- 
chief they  have  wrought,  the  better  service 
they  will  render  to  the  future  German  Re- 
public that  must  find  out  how  to  live  justly 
and  honorably  alongside  of  so  glorious  a 
neighbor  as  the  Republic  of  France. 

Germany  will  have  to  be  completely  dis- 
armed, except  for  minor  purposes  of  domes- 
tic policing;  because  France  cannot  afford 
any  longer  to  be  put  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining armaments,  as  against  the  German 
menace.  Germany  may  henceforth  maintain 
no  fortified  line  facing  France  or  Belgium. 
So  great  is  the  genius  of  the  French  people 
that,  with  the  assurance  of  freedom  from 
war  danger  and  with  reliance  upon  the  genu- 
ineness and  permanence  of  British  and 
American  friendship,  the  prospects  are 
bright. 

While  I  write  these  words,  however,  I  do 
not  forget  that  on  the  war-swept  fields  of 
France  I  have  seen  many  thousands  of 
wooden  crosses,  marking  the  graves  of  sol- 
diers, and  that  there  are  literally  millions  of 
such  graves;  so  that  bereavement  has  come 
to  every  French  home.  And  now  to  live  on, 
is  to  require  faith  and  courage  on  the  part 
of  a  people  who  have  endured,  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  the  human  spirit  to  bear  phy- 
sical and  mental  pain. 

The  adjustment  of  many  business  prob- 
lems, as  we  shall  rapidly  withdraw  our  forces 
from  France,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
cellent officers  of  our  Army  and  capable  rep- 
resentatives of  departments  and  Government 
Boards  at  Washington.  Thus  far,  everything 
has  been  managed  generously  and  upon  the 
whole  very  wisely ;  so  that  America's  repu- 
tation is  as  high  in  those  financial  and  busi- 
ness undertakings  that  relate  to  the  war  as 
it  is  clear  and  fine  through  the  admirable 
conduct  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy. 


All  Americans  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
our  Army's  public  expenditures,  and  our 
soldiers'  private  disbursements,  have  in  a 
highly  substantial  way  helped  a  great  many 
French  people  to  obtain  ready  money  for 
materials  and  labor.  The  French  are  so 
thrifty,  and  their  women  so  capable  in  do- 
mestic economy,  that  the  country  will  rapid- 
ly find  recuperation;  although  the  French 
Government's  credit  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported for  a  time  in  a  program  that  will 
require  large  outlays. 

VIII.  England,  While  at  War, 
Was  Making  Post- War  Plans 

In  London  we  heard  everywhere  among 
men  of  weight  and  standing  the  heartiest 
praise  of  Mr.  Page,  whose  conduct  of  his 
office  as  American  Ambassador  had  endeared 
him  to  the  British  nation.  Having  crossed 
the  ocean  in  company  with  Mr.  John  W. 
Davis  (then  on  his  way  to  Switzerland  to 
help  in  arranging  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners), we  were  able  to  assure  all  inquirers 
that  President  Wilson  had  chosen  a  most 
competent  and  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Page. 
We  found  our  American  financial,  shipping, 
food,  trade  and  other  special  war-time  affairs 
managed  in  London  by  very  efficient  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Washington  Departments 
and  War  Boards;  and  these  men,  in  private 
conferences,  gave  us  many  facts  to  support 
our  impressions  regarding  the  character  of 
British  war  undertakings  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  cooperation  between  the  British  and 
American  Governments. 

We  had  returned  from  France  to  London 
at  the  time  when  Germany  was  making  her 
appeal  to  President  Wilson  for  an  armistice, 
looking  toward  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  famous  fourteen  points  and 
other  principles.  We  were  assured  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  that  time  of  the  complete 
accord  among  the  Allies,  and  we  were  made 
to  understand  that  every  step  taken  at  Wash- 
ington was  with  the  fullest  approval  of  the 
War  Cabinets  at  London  and  Paris.  Al- 
ready, as  we  were  well  aware,  General  Foch 
and  the  Allied  military  leaders  had  drawn 
up  the  main  points  of  an  armistice  that  would 
Imply  Germany's  complete  surrender;  and 
we  were  also  aware  that  this  draft  was  at 
that  time  In  the  hands  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments. 

As  a  parting  mark  of  confidence  that  we 
could  never  forgt,  we  were  permitted,  after 
we  were  safely  out  at  sea,  to  read  the  essen- 
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tfal  points  of  the  armistice,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  having  authorized  a  British  leader 
to  entrust  the  memorandum  to  a  member  of 
our  group  at  the  moment  of  our  departure. 
It  is  true  that  the  war  was  still  raging  as 
we  sailed  ^rom  Liverpool ;  and  the  subma- 
rine menace  was  acute  until  we  were  two 
or  three  days  out  at  sea.  Our  fine  ship — a 
British  liner  from  the  Pacific — was  well- 
armed  and  her  gunners  were  never  oH  duty. 
But  we  knew  that  the  end  could  not  be  much 
longer  postponed,  for  the  German  people 
would  not  support  a  losing  war,  all  their 
allies  having  deserted  them. 

We  had  also  come  to  realize,  as  we  had 
observed  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  that 
whereas  Germany's  war  industry  had  prob- 
ably passed  its  maximum  and  was  declining, 
that  of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  contrary, 
vv^as  increasing,  so  that  in  a  fifth  or  sixth 
3ear  of  the  war  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
would  have  been  decidedly  more  formidable 
than  in  any  preceding  year.  This  was  due 
to  the  maturing  of  the  nation's  war  pro- 
gram. Thus  the  Navy  was  becoming  con- 
stantly more  capable  of  dealing  with  the  sub- 
marine menace.  Appliances  for  meeting 
Germany's  gas  campaign  were  being  made 
on  a  new  scale  of  great  magnitude.  The 
construction  of  aircraft  was  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  Britain's  huge  Handley-Page 
bombing  planes,  as  well  as  other  types,  were 
being  produced  and  sent  across  the  Chan- 
nel in  numerical  strength. 

We  had  seen  not  a  little  of  Canadians  and 
Australians  in  London,  and  had  been  made 
aware  that  all  the  British  realms  were  plan- 
ning confidently  for  the  post-war  period.  It 
was  said  everywhere  that  the  self-governing 
dominions  were  to  be  admitted  on  terms  of 
full  partnership  into  the  future  programs  of 
the  British  Empire.  It  was  fully  understood 
that  there  was  soon  to  be  an  election,  and 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  coalition 
Government  would  appeal  to  the  country  for 
a  vote  of  confidence.  The  democratic  spirit 
of  the  country  had  been  shown  in  war  time 
by  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women,  and 
other  changes  and  reforms.  The  election  is 
now  about  to  be  held ;  and  the  new  Parlia- 
ment will  at  once  be  ^called  to  take  up  the 
responsibilities  that  have  been  borne  by  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  eight  years  ago. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  British 
people  will  choose  at  this  time  to  relapse 
to  the  party  system  ,  but  rather  it  is  likely 
that  the  new  electorate  will  prefer  to  sup- 
port the  plan  of  a  national  Government,  with 


a  mandate  to  perfect  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram already  tentatively  prepared,  and  to 
put  into  effect  its  principal  parts. 

We  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Carlisle,  on  the 
border  between  England  and  Scotland,  for 
three  purposes.  One  of  these  was  to  see  the 
enormous  government  factories  at  Gretna, 
where  the  high  explosive  called  cordite  was 
being  produced.  The  second  was  to  see  the 
model  villages  and  living  arrangements  that 
had  been  created  for  the  housing  and  care 
of  many  thousands  of  the  Gretna  government 
workers,  mostly  women.  The  third  purpose 
was  to  see  the  working  of  the  scheme  of  di- 
rect government  control  over  the  liquor 
traffic  in  the  Carlisle  district.  The  congeries 
of  Gretna  factories  will  become  the  largest 
chemical  plant  in  Great  Britain  after  the 
war.  The  model  housing  will  set  the  pace 
for  those  improved  living  conditions  that  are 
being  planned  for  millions  of  workers.  The 
Carlisle  liquor  control  is  so  successful  that  it 
points  the  way  to  the  early  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  abolishing  the  drink  evil. 

These  are  sample  items  in  a  large  program 
intended  to  serve  what  is  best  in  British 
life  by  the  process  of  reforming  or  eliminat- 
ing what  is  outworn.  Thus,  there  will  come 
before  the  country  in  due  time  a  plan  for 
making  over  the  House  of  Lords  into  an 
Upper  Chamber  of  a  more  modern  character, 
with  the  representative  idea  substituted  for 
the  hereditary  principle.  Lord  Bryce  is  chair- 
man of  a  commission  that  has  already  made 
its  recommendations  on  this  subject. 

With  empires  toppling  and  with  monarch- 
ies so  rapidly  disappearing  from  Europe,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  ask  what  is  to  be  the  future 
of  the  Crown  in  Great  Britain.  It  happens 
that  the  question  is  just  now  purely  specula- 
tive, and  in  no  sense  practical.  If  the  Brit- 
ish people  should  decide  to  call  themselves 
a  republic,  they  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be- 
gin b)'^  electing  King  George  to  the  office  of 
life  President,  with  entire  unanimity. 

Except  that  he  comes  to  his  position  by  in- 
heritance, the  King's  relation  to  the  work  of 
government  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  President.  The  King  and  Queen 
through  the  war  period  have  played  their 
part  most  acceptably  to  the  British  nation. 
George  V.  seemed  to  us  admirably  fitted  in 
every  way  for  the  role  of  a  modern  King  who 
is  life  President;  who  serves  the  public  inter- 
est, and  who  works  on  \n  disregard  of  the 
conflicts  of  political  parties,  thus  typifying  the 
continuity  of  the  state  and  the  unity  of  the 
British  Empire. 


TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE 
IN  GOVERNMENT  HANDS 

.     BY   HON.   ALBERT   S.    BURLESON 

( Postmaster-General) 

[On  November  16,  Postmaster-General  Burleson  took  control  of  the  cables  operating  between  tlie 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  acting  in  accordance  with  terms  of  the  law  under  which  he 
had  previously  assumed  operation  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  United  States.  The 
period  of  control  will  at  the  least  extend  well  through  the  year  1919.  One  of  the  great  questions 
to  come  before  the  American  people  and  the  Government  at  Washington  must  be  that  of  the  future 
ownership  and  operation  of  these  indispensable  public  facilities.  It  is  well  known  that  the  postmaster- 
general  has  long  advocated  Government  ownership  and  operation,  quite  apart  from  the  exigencies  of 
war.    In  the  present  article,  Mr.  Burleson  very  clearly  sets  forth  his  views. — The  Editor] 


IT  is  the  policy  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  consolidate  and  coordinate  the 
service  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under 
government  control.  This  will  enable  the 
Department  to  obtam  the  maximum  amount 
of  service  with  the  available  facilities,  re- 
ducing to  a  minimum,  under  war  conditions, 
the  requirements  of  additional  labor  and  ma- 
terial. 

The  operation  of  these  companies  under 
government  control  will  not  admit  of  as 
broad  a  policy  as  would  apply  to  government 
ownership;  but  many  advanced  steps  can  be 
taken  by  the  government  which  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  private  owners. 

Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  government,  through  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, is  now  merely  exercising  control 
over  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  that  meas- 
ures which  would  be  taken  for  the  cheapen- 
ing and  popularization  of  the  service  under 
government  ownership  cannot  be  applied 
during  temporary  government  control. 

No  Constitutional  Bar 

Every  argument  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment monopoly  of  the  postal  service  applies 
with  equal  force  to  electrical  means  of  com- 
munication. The  analogy  between  the  two 
systems  of  correspondence  is  perfect,  and  the 
same  benefit  to  the  public,  but  magnified ; 
would  result  from  the  wire  systems  being 
opened  to  the  public  use  as  generally  and  as 
freely  as  are  the  mails. 

The  telephone  and  telegraph  are  as  much 
a  part  of  the  development  of  postal  com- 
munication as  are  the  railway  postal  cars  in 


their  succession  to  the  stage  coach  and  the 
"pony  express."  This  has  been  recognized 
by  legislation  and  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  Pensacola  Telegraph  Com- 
pany vs.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  held: 

Since  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  it  has 
never  been  doubted  that  commercial  intercourse 
is  an  element  of  commerce  which  comes  within 
the  regulating  power  of  Congress.  Post  offices 
and  post  roads  are  established  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  intelligence.  Both  commerce  and 
the  postal  service  are  placed  within  the  powers  of 
Congress,  because,  being  national  in  their  oper- 
ation, they  should  be  under  the  protecting  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.  The  powers  thus 
granted  are  not  confined  to  the  instrumentalities 
of  commerce,  or  the  postal  service  known  or  in 
use  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  but  they 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments  of 
time  and  circumstances.  They  extend  from  the 
horse  with  the  rider  to  the  steamboat,  from  the 
coach  and  the  steamboat  to  the  railroad,  and 
from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph. 

The  contention  that  there  is  a  constitu- 
tional barrier  to  government  monopoly  of  the 
electrical  means  of  communication  has  never 
been  seriously  entertained.  When  the  tele- 
graph system  then  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  government  was  transferred  to  private 
ownership  in  1847,  it  was  not  upon  the  the- 
ory that  this  means  of  communication  be- 
longed to  private  enterprise,  but  because  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  for  the  government 
then  to  enter  upon  the  expenditures  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  a  service  the  eco- 
nomic utility  of  which  was  held  by  some  to 
be  still  in  doubt. 

The  controlling  objections  since  that  time 
to  the  government  reassuming  its  monopoly 
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of  electrical  means  of  communication  have 
been  a  hesitancy  to  increase  public  expendi- 
tures and  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
dividend-producing  private  corporations  who 
made  profit  through  the  performance  of  a 
public  function. 

Unification  of  Services 

The  properties  and  conduct  of  the  wire 
service  under  the  present  law  are  entrusted 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  until  a  proc- 
lamation of  peace  is  issued.  The  government 
during  this  period  of  control  acts  as  a  trus- 
tee and  it  is  obligatory  that  the  property 
rights  of  the  actual  owners  shall  be  resoected. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and 
material  and  the  restriction  placed  by  the 
Priorities  Commission  upon  the  use  of  ma- 
terial except  for  absolute  essentials,  the  De- 
partment will  be  compelled,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  good  service,  to  confine  better- 
ments and  extensions  to  war  requirements 
and  the  vital  commercial  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. The  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
the  systems,  however,  will  have,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  effect  of  extension  and  betterment 
of  the  service  and  add  gi^atly  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Department 
to  bring  about  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
the  consolidation  and  unification  of  the  sev- 
eral telephone  services.  Public  convenience 
will  be  served  and  operating  expenses  to  some 
extent  reduced  by  the  elimination  of  the  du- 
plication of  work  in  both  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  services,  by  unification  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible.  This  unification  is  ex- 
pected to  be  quite  general. 

The  Department  is  proceeding  systematic- 
ally toward  the  accomplishment  of  every  pos- 
sible improvement  of  the  service.  Consulta- 
tions have  been  held  between  the  Wire  Con- 
trol Committee  of  the  Department  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  telephone  com- 
panies operating  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  the  purpose  to  bring  these  com- 
panies into  general  accord  and  to  unify  their 
operations.  The  companies  have  met  the 
Department  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
the  work  of  unification  is  progressing  satis- 
factorily. 

General  instructions  have  been  issued  to 
all  telephone  companies  to  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  with  such  plans  as  have 
heretofore  been  contemplated  by  them  for  the 
unification  of  plants  and  properties  and  to 
take  further  steps  for  such  unification  as  soon 
as  practicable,  where  consolidation  is  advan- 


tageous to  the  public.  Companies  operating 
the  same  area  have  been  requested  to  co- 
operate in  making  extensions  and  betterments 
for  the  purpose  of  unification  and  to  elimi- 
nate waste  of  money,  man  power  and  ma- 
terial. 

The  public  will  benefit  through  the 
economy  of  operating  expenses  and  by  the 
extension  of  service  where  .one  telephone  com^ 
municates  through  the  lines  of  all  companies, 
in  place  of  having  to  employ  the  service  of 
two  or  more  companies.  The  economies  ac- 
complished by  consolidations  will  eliminate 
to  a  large  extent  heavy  increases  in  rates 
which  might  otherwise  have  to  be  made  to 
meet  the  war  cost  of  labor  and  material.  The 
public  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  every  econ- 
omy effected. 

A  committee  has  been  designated  to  make 
the  necessary  investigations  and  to  conduct 
negotiations  for  the  unification  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  various  telephone  companies 
operating  in  the  same  territory.  This  com- 
mittee will  report  to  me  and  their  negotia- 
tions will  furnish  the  basis  for  action  by  the 
Department.  A  large  number  of  competing 
independent  telephone  companies  with  inde- 
pendent exchanges  are  operated  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Under  the 
system  of  competing  exchanges,  subscribers, 
in  order  to  have  a  complete  service  in  their 
communication,  have  been  compelled  to  em- 
ploy two  or  more  telephone  systems,  involv- 
ing an  additional  expense  and  considerable 
inconvenience.  Consolidation  and  unifica- 
tion will  eliminate  this. 

A  committee  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  making  an  investigation  as  to  the 
practicability  of  dividing  the  country  into 
telephone  and  telegraph  districts  correspond- 
ing if  found  practicable  with  the  number  and 
territory  of  the  railway  mail  service  and  in- 
spectors divisions.  In  the  operation  of  the 
railway  mail  and  inspection  services  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  fifteen  divisions,  while  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  systems  are  divided 
into  a  less  number.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  is  to  determine  whether  the  opera- 
tion of  the  service  would  not  be  facilitated 
by  making  them  coincide  with  the  postal  dis- 
tricts. 

Standardization  of  Rates 

The  feasibility  of  standardizing  both  tele- 
graph and  telephone  rates  will  be  reported 
on  by  a  committee  of  men  well  versed  in  rate 
matters.  The  cost  of  a  service,  as  well  as 
its  value  to  the  subscriber,  is  measured  largely 
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by  its  extent.  The  extent  of  the  service  of 
each  of  the  companies  operating  in  a  certain 
territory  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  plan  for  standardizing  rates,  so  long  as 
the  entity  of  each  company  must  be  main- 
tained under  temporary  control.  The  Bell 
System  is  so  organized  as  to  more  readily 
lend  itself  to  rate  standardization.  Nego- 
tiations are  in  progress  for  the  unification  of 
all  of  the  independent  companies  into  one 
system.  These  two  systems,  with  this 
accomplished,  may  be  brought  into  closer  co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  standard  rates. 

The  matter  of  compensation  to  the  com- 
panies, representing  the  capital  invested  in 
the  plants  and  properties,  and  of  the  em- 
ployees, representing  labor  in  the  operation 
of  the  systems,  must  be  determined  by  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  cannot  ignore  effi- 
ciency and  reasonableness  of  charge  to  the 
public  as  a  basis  of  value. 

A  study  of  the  question  of  the  purchase 
of  supplies  for  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  is  being  conducted  by  another  com- 
mittee of  experienced  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment, with  a  view  to  coordinating  this  with 
the  cost  schedules  of  the  postal  service  and  of 
the  General  Supply  Committee  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  determining  the  most  feasible 
and  practicable  way,  not  only  to  purchase, 
but  to  distribute  the  supplies  used  in  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

The  Telegraph  and  the  Postal  Money-Order 

Service 

An  additional  committee  will  report  on 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  the  transmission 
of  money  orders,  the  use  of  stamps  in  send- 
ing messages  and  on  the  auditing  system  with 
relation  to  its  consolidation  with  the  postal 
system  and  its  adaptation  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice. Whatever  changes  are  made  either  as 
to  rates  or  in  the  method  of  payment  for 
messages,  or  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in 
conjunction  with  the  postal  money-order 
service,  the  main  consideration  will  be  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
public.  Public  convenience  and  public  serv- 
ice will  be  the  object  of  any  plan  adopted. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  public  conven- 
ience may  be  very  greatly  served  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraph  in  conjunction  with  the 
postal  money-order  service.  The  telegraph 
companies  have  only  about  10,000  offices 
where  money-order  business  is  done  and  some 
of  these  handle  money  orders  only  in  one 
direction.  Operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
postal     money-order     service,     the     number 


would  be  more  than  doubled.  The  trans- 
mission of  money  orders  through  post  offices, 
besides  expediting  the  service,  would,  of 
course,  greatly  extend  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph. There  are  about  56,000  post  offices 
and  branch  post  offices  that  do  money-order 
business,  and  perhaps  about  half  of  this  num- 
ber are  located  in  cities  or  towns  having  tele- 
graphic connections.  The  telegraph  money- 
order  service  would  be  extended  to  all  of 
those  accessible  by  wire,  and  even  those  hav- 
ing no  vv'ire  communication  might  be  reached 
through  the  nearest  telegraph  postal  office, 
saving  considerable  time  where  the  money 
order  is  to  be  transmitted  over  a  great  dis- 
tance, as  from  coast  to  coast. 

In  addition  to  this  there  might  be  accom- 
plished a  considerable  reduction  of  cost  for 
transmitting  telegraph  money  orders  by  ap- 
plying to  them  the  same  principle  that  ap- 
plies to  postal  money  orders  of  charging  no 
more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  .service.  The 
telegraph  companies  transmit  about  $60,000,- 
000  annually  by  wire  and  the  minimum 
premium  charge,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
transmitting  the  message,  is  25  cents. 

Unnecessary  Government  Use  of  Telephone 
and   Telegraph 

Another  committee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, on  which  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  other  executive  departments  will  serve, 
has  been  designated  to  inquire  into  the  gov- 
ernment use  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  as  far 
as  possible  the  employment  of  wire  communi- 
cation in  the  government  service  where  other 
means  of  communication  would  serve  equally 
well.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the  govern- 
ment service  the  wires  are  used  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  sending  communications  which 
are  not  urgent  enough  to  warrant  their  being 
sent  in  this  way.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
correct  this  as  far  as  possible  by  procuring 
the  cooperation  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  government  for  enforcement  of  the  policy 
of  using  the  mails  for  all  communication 
where  time  admits  of  that  service. 

The  contractual  relations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  telegraph  companies  will  be  re- 
ported upon  by  a  committee  representing  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Railroad  Ad- 
nu'nistration. 

Consolidation  of  Branches 

The  extent  to  which  branch  telegraph  of- 
fices should   be  consolidated,  or  coordinated 
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with  branch  postal  stations,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  telegraph  messenger  service  with 
the  special  delivery  service  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  will  also  be  reported  on  by 
a  committee  of  postal  officials.  No  consoli- 
dation of  a  branch  telegraph  or  telephone 
office  will  be  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  public 
convenience ;  but  in  numerous  instances  the 
two  telegraph  companies  operating  in  com- 
petition maintain  branch  offices  in  the  same 
building,  paying  high  rental  for  the  space 
occupied.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case 
where  each  company  has  an  office  at  railroad 
terminals,  in  large  hotels  and  office  buildings. 
Except  for  purpose  of  competition,  a  single 
branch  in  each  of  these  locations  would  serve 
the  same  purpose.  The  duplication  of  serv- 
ice of  this  character,  which  becomes  unneces- 
sary under  a  unified  service,  is  very  great. 
In  effecting  an  economy,  however,  only  the 
duplications  of  service,  not  the  extent  of  the 
convenience,  will  be  curtailed. 

The  information  procured  by  these  various 
agencies  covering  specific  details  will  enable 
the  Department  to  determine  how  com- 
pletely, and  in  what  manner  the  general 
policy  of  coordination  and  unity  of  the  serv- 
ice, economic  efficiency  of  operation  and 
moderate  cost  of  the  service  to  the  public 
which  would  apply  to  a  government-owned 
system,  may  be  applied  to  the  service  under 
temporary  control. 

Argument  for  Government   Ownership 

Postmaster  General  Johnson  in  1847  op- 
posed the  transfer  of  the  telegraph  line  be- 
tween Washington  and  Baltimore  to  private 
control.  Congress  by  the  Act  of  1866  made 
provision  for  the  reassumption  of  ownership 
bv  the  government ;  and  the  Postmasters 
General  in  1867,  1869,  1871,  1872,  1873, 
1882,  1883,  1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892; 
and  the  present  Postmaster  General  in  his 
several  annual  reports,  have  recommended 
government  ownership  of  this  service.  Presi- 
dent Grant  in  1871  made  a  similar  recom- 
mendation to  Congress. 

If  no  other  reason  existed  for  the  reas- 
sumption by  the  government  of  permanent 
control  and  monopoly  of  the  wire  systems, 
a  very  substantial  and  concluding  reason 
would  be  found  in  the  desirability  that  this 
necessarily  public  service  should  be  extend- 
ed, as  is  the  postal  service,  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  land. 

,  Such  an  extension  can  never  be  had  and 
could  not  be  expected  under  private  owner- 
ship.     Private   corporations   provide   a   pub- 


lic utility  for  profit,  necessarily  as  a  business 
proposition,  limiting  their  operations  to  such 
fields  as  are  profitable  or  give  promise  of 
profit  in  the  immediate  future.  Under  gov- 
ernment ownership  the  question  of  profit 
would  not  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but, 
under  government  control  and  under  the 
resolution  authorizing  it,  the  owners  of  these 
properties  must  be  paid  a  just  compensation, 
and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  government  to  conduct  these  services 
during  the  period  of  government  control  at 
rates  which  will  return  to  the  owners  a  just 
compensation.  The  government,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  postal  system,  does  not  aim  to 
make  profit  out  of  the  service  of  communica- 
tion, but  extends  the  service  to  the  entire 
public,  drawing  its  "dividends"  from  the  in- 
creased wealth,  enlightenment,  progress  and 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

Not  only  is  a  privately  owned  servrce  re- 
stricted to  where  it  may  be  operated  on  a 
paying  basis,  but  its  patrons  must  pay  all  its 
operating  expenses,  overhead  charges  and 
cost  of  expansion,  and  besides  provide  divi- 
dends to  stockholders  on  the  original  capital 
invested,  on  increased  valuation,  and  on  capi- 
tal expended  for  betterments  which  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  itself. 

Eliminating  the  Question  of  Profit 

The  full  benefit  to  the  public  of  telephone 
and  telegraph  service  cannot  be  enjoyed  as 
long  as  these  systems  are  operated  solely  for 
profit.  The  value  of  a  service  to  subscribers 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  points  that 
may  be  reached  through  it.  In  eliminating 
the  consideration  of  profit,  as  it  is  eliminated 
in  the  postal  service,  electrical  communica- 
tion can  be  made  universal  as  a  part  of  the 
postal  system.  The  value  of  the  service  can 
thus  be  greatly  enhanced  and  its  cost  to  the 
public  materially  reduced.  The  duplication 
of  operating  and  construction  expenses  by 
rival  companies  can  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  lessened  during  the  period  of  temporary 
government  control  and  would  be  eliminated 
under  government  ownership.  Under  the 
private  system  of  making  the  charges  as  high 
as  the  service  will  bear,  the  clientele  is  so 
far  restricted  that  the  services  are  not  oper- 
ated to  their  fullest  capacity.  With  the  same 
overhead,  maintenance  and  operating  charges, 
the  government  could  so  extend  the  service, 
at  a  lower  service  charge,  as  to  operate  at 
full  capacity. 

Public  service  of  universal  utility  must  be 
extended  to  the  entire  public  even  though  it 
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should  be  necessary  to  support  it  in  part  by 
taxation,  as  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
history  has  been  the  case  with  the  postal  serv- 
ice, or  as  is  entirely  so  as  to  river-and-harbor 
improvements  and  road-building.  In  all 
these  cases  an  indirect  compensation  for  serv- 
ice comes  to  the  government  through  indus- 
trial and  business  development,  and  an  in- 
creased taxable  value  of  property.  The  only 
^'dividend"  sought  by  the  government  is  the 
increased  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  the  government  to  support 
these  utilities  of  communication  by  taxation 
as  they  can  be  self-sustaining  through  a  very 
reasonable  charge,  but,  as  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice, they  should  never  be  more  than  self-sus- 
taining. They  should  never  be  operated  as 
an  indirect  form  of  taxation  for  producing 
revenue,  and  all  excess  earnings  should  be 
used  in  extensions  and  betterments  or  in  a 
reduction  of  charge  for  service. 

A  public  utility  under  private  ownership 
taxes  the  public  both  for  service  and  divi- 
dends. The  government  makes  nothing  but 
a  service  charge,  and  where  in  one  field  of 
operation  there  is  a  profit  this  goes  to  liqui- 
date any  deficiency  of  revenues  in  some  other 
branch  of  the  service.  An  efficient  postal 
service  coiild  not  be  maintained  if  every  un- 
profitable branch  were  eliminated.  The  sys- 
tem is  so  operated  as  to  make  the  service  uni- 
versal regardless  of  its  not  being  self-sus- 
taining in  all  of  its  extensions.  The  burden 
of  sustaining  the  entire  system  as  a  whole 
is  placed  upon  that  part  of  it  which  is  profit- 
able and  in  consideration  of  the  value  of 
service  received  can  bear  the  burden.  The 
postal  service  being  farther  extended  to-day 
than  in  any  other  period  of  its  history  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  over  $9,000,000  in  1917; 
and  in  each  of  the  years  1913,  1914  and 
1916  produced  surpluses  ranging  from  $4,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000.  Yet  sixty-five  of  its 
years  of  service  represented  operations  in- 
volving deficiencies  which  had  to  be  made 
up  out  of  public  taxation.  With  this  long 
record  of  service  that  was  not  self-sustain- 
ing, no  one  will  contend  that  the  government 
postal  system  should  be  abandoned,  and  the 
dependency  of  the  public  for  communication 
be  placed  in  private  hands. 

A   Self-Supporting   Alonopoly 

There  is  no  possibility,  however,  of  the 
system  of  electrical  communication  under 
government  ownership  becoming  a  burden 
upon  public  revenues,  no  matter  how  widely 
extended  or  deficient  in  revenue  from  some 


of  its  branches.  A  universal  system  con- 
ducted as  the  postal  service  is  would  be  self- 
supporting,  as  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  " 
and  that  too,  with  a  less  charge  upon  the 
individual  patrons  of  the  service.  The  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  are  by  their  very 
nature  a  monopoly.  Unification  and  con- 
solidation are  essential  to  a  complete  and  an 
entirely  efficient  service.  The  question  is 
whether  such  a  monopoly  of  a  universal  pub- 
lic utility  should  be  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  public  or  by  private  owners  for 
their  own  profit.  Postmaster  General  Wan- 
amaker  in  his  report  for  1892  said: 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  telegraph  must 
be  a  monopoly,  and  so  is  the  postal  system;  but 
the  difference  is  that  one  operated  for  private 
gain  and  the  other  for  the  public  good.  The  gov- 
ernment follows  a  settler  across  the  plains  and 
into  the  mines,  and  establishes  a  post  office  in 
order  that  his  family  might  have  letters  and  news- 
papers and  be  more  content  in  a  frontier  home. 
The  telegraph  goes  where  it  can  find  a  paying 
business  only;  and  so  it  falls  out  that  only  a 
sixtieth  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
owing  not  to  the  need  but  to  the  inconvenience 
and  the  charges,  employ  the  telegraph. 

Just  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  tele- 
phone patents,  Mr.  Wanamaker  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  importance  of 
the  government  acquiring  ownership  of  the 
telephone  service  before  it  would  be  estab- 
lished into  an  irresistible  private  monopol}^ 
He  said  that  unless  Congress  acted  promptly 
it  would  require  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  within  the  next  two  years 
one  immense  syndicate  would  unite  for  con- 
trol of  all  the  hundreds  of  telephone  plants 
of  the  country,  as  the  telegraph  was  then 
controlled,  or  that  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  would  be  united,  and  then 
for  the  next  twenty  years  the  most  astute 
attorneys  would  **be  legitimately  earning 
large  salaries  in  indignantly*opposing  the  so- 
called  attacks  of  fufure  postmasters  general 
upon  defenseless  vested   rights." 

Cost  of  Improvements  Met  From  Earnings 

The  engineering  problem  presented  in  the 
extension  of  service  is  not  as  difficult,  nor 
would  its  solution  be  as  expensive,  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  The  main  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  systems  already  exist  like  the 
main  sewer  and  water  systems  of  a  city  where 
the  residents  have  merely  to  make  connec- 
tion with  their  premises.  A  universal  ex- 
tension of  the  service  could  probably  be  ac- 
complished on  the  basis  of  a  moderate  an- 
nual expenditure. 
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Such  an  extension  and  cheapening  of  the 
service  as  would  be  feasible  under  govern- 
ment ownership  would  very  much  more  than 
double  the  extent  of  its  employment,  and  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  its  patrons  could,  after 
redemption  of  the  purchase  bonds,  be  re- 
duced to  a  little  more  than  a  postal  charge 
if  the  service  were  practically  universal. 

The  economies  possible  with  all  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  under  one 
control,  and  cooperative,  are  manifest.  Serv- 
ice instead  of  profit  being  the  object  of  such 
a  government  monopoly,  the  public  would  be 
given  the  benefit  of  every  economy,  and  the 
unprofitable  branches  of  the  service  would 
be  sustained  by  the  profits  of  service  else- 
where. 

Any  objection  to  government  ownership  of 
the  systems  based  upon  cost  can  be  met  by 
the  application  of  a  serial-bond,  or  partial- 
payment  plan.  By  carrying  the  payments 
upon  an  equitable  valuation  of  the  properties 
over  a  number  of  years,  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  principal  being  paid  annually  with  the 
mterest,  the  obligation  would  be  paid  in  full 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  with  a  material  sav- 
ing of  interest.  If  the  experience  with  the 
postal  service  may  be  accepted  as  a  criterion, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
property  may  be  met  from  the  earnings  of 
the  service,  the  revenues  being  augmented  by 
expansion  and  economies  of  operation. 


If  the  government,  owning  the  property, 
shall  derive  all  benefits  from  extension  of  the 
service  and  the  saving  through  consolida- 
tion and  unification,  including  interchanges 
of  service  between  the  telegraph,  telephone 
and  postal  systems,  this  will  be  available  for 
liquidation  of  the  purchase  obligation.  The 
compensation  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
properties  contemplated  in  the  agreements 
during  government  control,  would  meet  the 
interest  on  its  bonds  and  pay  the  principal 
in  twenty-five  years.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  properties  through  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  would  belong  to 
the  government  and  increased  earnings  due 
to  such  extensions  would  go  wholly  to  the 
credit  of  the  government. 

With  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  principal 
being  paid  each  year  in  redemption  of  the 
bonds  as  they  fall  due,  there  would  be  an 
annual  reduction  of  interest  charges. 

The  properties,  extended  to  practically  a 
universal  service,  would  be  a  perpetual  pub- 
lic utility,  as  is  the  postal  service,  and  after 
the  redemption  of  the  purchase  bonds,  the 
earnings  would  go  to  further  improvement 
and   a   lower   cost  of   service   to   the   public. 

It  is  regretted  that  we  cannot  immediately 
begin  to  make  these  extensions,  but  that  will 
not  be  possible  during  the  war,  as  material 
and  labor  must  be  used  for  war  purposes. 
During  peace  times  they  can  be  readily  made. 
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GENERAL    ALLENBY.    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF   OF   THE    ARMIES    IN    PALESTINE    (CENTER).     WITH    DR.    JOHN   H. 
FINLEY.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS.  AND  RUSTI  PASHA.   PRIME  MINISTER  TO  THE  SULTAN  OF  EGYPT 

(This  photograph  is  of  particular  interest  because  it  was  taken  at  General  Headquarters  on  the  morning  of 
September  20,  in  the  midst  of  the  final  drive.  The  little  girl  is  an  American,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Hampson  Gary, 
American  diplomatic  agent  in  Cairo.    The  picture  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Gary) 

RELIEF  FOR  PALESTINE 

The  American  Red  Cross  to  the  Rescue 
BY  JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

[Dr.  Finley,  who  is  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York,  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer in  Palestine  as  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner.  Dr.  Finley  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  the  following  article  he  gives  us 
some  of  his  impressions,  accompanied  by  snapshot  photographs  which  he  himself  took  during  his 
sojourn  in  Palestine. — The  Editor.] 


PALESTINE  at  the  far  end  of  the  "far- 
flung  battle-line,"  seemed  to  me  when  I 
reached  it  a  long,  long  way  from  America, 
not  only  in  distance  but  in  conditions. 

I  had  to  travel  with  anti-submarine  speed 
on  the  sea  and  with  acquisitive  speed  on  land, 
for  I  wanted  in  my  going  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe, 
by  way  of  preparation  for  my  unwonted  work 
on  the  edge  of  Asia.  In  London  I  stopped 
long  enough  to  see  something  of  the  enlar- 
ging work  of  Major  Endicott,  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  there,  for  suddenly  the  brave  part 
that  our  men  were  beginning  to  take  in  the 
war  in  Europe  was  making  necessary  this  in- 
creased work  in  England  Incidentally  I  saw 
our  boys  welcomed  'by  the  King  and  Walter 
Page,  beloved  in  England  as  he  is  at  home, 
and  who  will  be  particularly  remembered*  as 
one  of  our  greatest  ambassadors  to  Great 
Britain. 

In  France  the  work  was  so  stupendous  that 
I  could  see  only  a  fragment  of  it,  but  enough 
to  know  with  what  genius  the  work  was  di- 
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rected  and  with  what  fine  spirit  it  was  in- 
formed throughout. 

In  Italy  the  symbol  Red  Cross  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  symbol  of 
America,  so  much  have  Colonel  Perkins  and 
Major  Byrne,  and  their  splendid  organiza- 
tion, done  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  soldiers  by  caring  for  their  wives  and 
children  at  home. 

Then  I  went  on  to  the  threshold  of  the 
East,  beginning  with  the  beautiful  island  of 
Corfu,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  have  ended 
his  wanderings.  There  I  saw  many  sick 
Serbians,  eager  to  go  back  again  to  the  strug- 
gle for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  land — the 
almost  infinitesimal  fragment  of  which  I  vis- 
ited a  few  days  later  when  I  rode  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Albania  into  the  beautiful 
Plain  of  Monastir.  Albania,  to  which  I  went 
from  Corfu  by  an  Italian  water-boat,  made  a 
particular  appeal  because  of  its  wild  beauty 
and  the  rugged  independence  of  its  scattered 
people,  and  Serbia,  because  of  her  sorrow, 
sitting  in  the  ashes  of  her  jiast. 
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But  my  particular  interest  was  to  see  the 
work  at  Salonica,  where  Dr.  Ryan,  who  has 
faced  death  so  many  times  that  he  seems  to  be 
contemptuous  of  it  in  his  unsparing  activities, 
was  just  returning  after  his  illness  to  renew 
his  work  among  the  Serbians,  whom  he  had 
followed  into  their  place  of  exile. 

The  Greeks  were  beginning  to  show  in 
those  days  the  valiant  spirit  of  which  they 
have  given  substantial  proof  in  the  months 
since.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  con- 
siderable force  is  being  sent  out  to  supple- 
ment those  pioneer  labors  of  Colonel  Ryan 
and  Major  Buck  in  that  particularly  difficult 
field,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  birthplace 
(now  but  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  prairie)  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  my  eagerness  to 
visit  a  little  school  maintained  by  the  Red 
Cross  for  Serbian  children  within  a  few  kil- 
ometers of  the  place  where  Alexander  the 
Great  had  lived  as  a  child  I  all  but  lost  my 
boat,  designated  as  a  collier,  on  which  I  made 
a  seven-day  journey  to  Port  Said,  stopping 
on  the  way  for  a  night  in  the  harbor  of  Milo, 
where  I  washed  the  famous  statue  was  still 
reposing  free  from  Teutonic  ravage. 

I  escaped  the  adventurous  fate  of  St.  Paul 
as  I  passed  the  shores  of  Crete  (and  I  use 
the  egotistical  singular  because  I  was  the  only 
passenger  on  board)  and  reached  Port  Said 
in  safety  just  four  hours  before  the  American 
Red  Cross  unit  under  the  command  of  Col. 
E.   St.   John  Ward,   Deputy  Commissioner, 


starting  three  or  four  weeks  before  me  and 
coming  by  way  of  South  Africa  and  Ceylon 
and  the  Suez  Canal,  was  leaving  that  same 
port  for  Jerusalem.  The  phrase  used  by  an 
old  Princeton  professor,  "almost  Providen- 
tial," was  the  only  one  to  meet  the  case. 

If  I  had  traveled  in  the  aeroplane  by  which 
I  made  a  later  trip  in  two  and  one-half  hours 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  I  should  have  been 
upon  the  Judean  hills  to  welcome  this  rare 
band  of  pilgrims  coming  on  its  humanitarian 
mission  to  the  Holy  Land — a  land  holy  to  the 
people  of  three  great  religions.  It  was  a  pil- 
grimage no  less  pious  and  worshipful  than 
that  which  hundreds  of  thousands  had  made 
before,  though  they  carried  sewing-machines, 
water-pipe,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  of 
daily  use,  and  came  not  to  pray  alone  but  to 
serve.  It  was  some  time  later,  when  the 
great  big  sanitary  engineer  from  Ohio,  Cap- 
tain Groeniger,  reported  that  his  men  had 
spent  the  previous  night  in  mending  a  mill, 
so  that  the  people  in  one  of  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts could  have  food,  that  I  was  prompted 
to  say  that  they  had  indeed  been  praying  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  most  effective  way. 

The  members  of  this  remarkable  company 
of  piore  than  fifty  were  all,  save  one  or  two, 
utter  strangers  to  me,  but  I  could  now  iden- 
tify any  one  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
for  I  have  had  a  rare  "adventure  in  friend- 
ship." 

I  was  nominally  an  O.C.,   which   means 
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Officer  Commanding  (with  what  is  called  an 
"assimilated"  and  high  rank),  but  I  found 
myself  an  O.C.  with  the  connotation  of  Ordi- 
nary Comrade,  so  close  and  democratic  was 
the  companionship  which  our  common  pur- 
pose gave  us. 

What  that  devoted  body  of  men  and 
women  out  there  have  done  can  but  be  inti- 
mated in  this  brief  article. 

Here  is  a  brief  summary: 

( 1 )  They  have  helped  care  for  many  thou- 
sands of  refugees  evacuated  from  No 
Man's  Land  that  stretched  across  Pal- 
estine from  the  Mediterranean  Ocean  to 
the  Jordan  River  and  beyond,  and  are 
following  them  back  to  their  homes  now 
that  the  English  have  cleared  the  Holy 
Land  of  the  Turks  and  the  Germans. 

(2)  They  have  established  a  hospital,  gen- 
eral dispensary,  a  children's  clinic  and 
hospital,  and  a  bacteriological  laboratory 
in  Jerusalem  and  have  sent  mobile  medi- 
cal units  to  the  most  needy  centers  out- 
side, ministering  in  all  to  about  ten 
thousand  in  one  month. 

(3)  They  are  conducting  three  orphanages, 
and  a  school  for  orphan  blind.  One  of 
these  was  a  German  orphanage  before 
the  war.  '  The  English  authorities  asked 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  assume  its 
control  and  support.  English  and  Ara- 
bic are  now  spoken  instead  of  German 
and  Arabic. 


(4)  They  are  giving  liberally  through  the 
existing  agencies  (about  $10,000  a 
month),  but  mainly  through  work 
which  is  furnished  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand women  in  the  workrooms  where 
garments  are  made  for  the  refugees  and 
others  in  need. 

(5)  They  are  helping  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  7000  refugee  Armenians,  who 
are  gathered  in  Port  Said. 

(6)  They  have  transported  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
of  war. 

(7)  They  have  begun  to  help  the  villagers 
to  cultivate  the  fields  again  by  purchas- 
ing oxen,  which  are  being  rented  to 
them. 

(8)  They  are  giving  employment  to  many 
women  and  some  men  in  clearing  the 
fields  and  preparing  the  vacant  lots  to 
be  planted  in  gardens. 

But  it  was  more  than  caring  for  the  thou- 
sands of  sick  in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
established  by  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Jerusalem,  Ramleh,  Mejdel,  Haifa,  Tiberias, 
and  elsewhere ;  more  than  ministering  to  the 
thousands  of  refugees  in  their  exile  from  their 
primitive  villages  m  Judea  and  from  tlieir 
more  elaborate  homes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan;  more  than  supporting  and  train- 
ing the  hundreds  of  children  in  orphanages 
(one  of  which  has  a  most  delectable  site  on 
Mount  Zion)  ;  more  than  giving  work  and 
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relief  to  thousands  of  widows  and  others  in 
need ;  more  than  transporting  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers ;  it  was  more  than  all  these 
ministries,  and  all  the  thousand  other  indi- 
vidual things  which  the  members  of  this  unit 
performed,  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
did  in  Palestine. 

Its  chief  service  was  to  illustrate  the  eager 
and  enthusiastic  desire  of  America  to  help 
the  British,  who  have  recovered  this  land, 
to  relieve  and  rehabilitate  it.  I  was  person- 
ally regretful,  almost  to  a  feeling  of  shame, 
that  we  w^ere  not  permitted  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  England  and  her  Allies  for  the  de- 
liverance of  this  land  from  the  Turk  and  the 
Teuton  (though  I,  of  course,  realize  that 
what  we  did  on  the  Western  front  was 
splendidly  helpful).  But  I  shall  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  that  I  was  of  those  permitted 
to  enter  first,  in  the  wake  of  the  army  of  de- 
liverance, and  to  organize  these  ministries 
for  those  delivered,  as  we  believe  for  all  time, 
from  the  ancient  oppressions. 

Not  that  we  are  to  take  an  added  foot  of 
territory  or  even  assume  a  political  protecto- 
rate, but  that  we  are  to  offer  our  wealth  and 
our  genius,  with  that  of  other  nations,  to 
beautify  and  enrich  with  all  the  glory  that 
human  hands  and  hearts  can  give,  this  land 
which  has  given  us  our  laws  and  our  beati- 
tudes, our  immortal  psalms,  and  our  deepest 
spiritual  consolations. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  fate  for  Palestine, 
till  she  is  able  to  make  her  own  self-determi- 
nation and  to  maintain  it,  than  that  she 
should  be  guided  by  such  men  as  have  given 


her  deliverance  and  guidance  during  these 
first  few  months:  General  AUenby,  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  General  Money,  the 
Chief  of  Administration  of  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory; Colonel  Storrs,  the  Governo  of 
Jerusalem  (who  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  bring  the  new  Jerusalem  down  to  earth 
soon),  and  others  in  lesser  positions.  They 
are  men  by  whom  all  civilization  would  wish 
to  be  represented  if  it  but  knew  them. 

General  Allenby's  name  has  by  his  dra' 
matic  and  significant  achievement  been  put 
at  once  in  the  immortal  list,  along  with  the 
names  of  men  who  have  triumphed  there 
in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  in  the  long  ages  past. 

An  evening  that  I  shall  longest  remember 
is  one  that  I  spent  with  him  at  G.  H.  Q. 
over  the  Bible  and  Sir  George  Adam  Smith's 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here  was 
a  powerful,  blunt-spoken,  demanding  war- 
rior, with  the  mind  of  a  statesman  and  with 
a  smile  that  would  bring  the  children  of  the 
world  in  a  crusade  behind  him.  I  think  he 
did  not  quite  fully  comprehend  what  a  varied 
work  the  American  Red  Cross  had  come 
through  the  most  of  the  seven  seas  to  do. 
But  it  offered  all  that  it  had, — skill,  devotion, 
equipment;  and  so  efficient  was  its  service 
that  whatever  misapprehension  there  may 
have  been  at  the  start  at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  Commander-in-Chief  gave  it  his 
most  substantial  praise  in  requesting  his  own 
government  to  ask  America  to  send  two  more 
units  of  even  larger  size  and  of  the  same 
sort. 

I   hope  that  America   can   make  this   re- 
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sponse  and  through  such  an  agency  as  the 
Red  Cross,  which  ministers  to  people  of  all 
faiths  alike.  Certainly  some  such  agency  is 
needed  in  Palestine,  where  a  marked  sepa- 
rateness  is  maintained  between  the  people  of 
varying  faiths.  Some  day  I  hope  the  public 
school  will  come,  and  the  dissonant  popula- 
tions will  be  drawn  together  into  a  society 
where  the  East  and  West  meeting  may 
nobly  illustrate  the  teachings  that  have  given 
basis  for  all  the  states  embraced  in  what  we 


call  Christendom.  I  believe  that  the  Jews, 
who  have  permeated  all  nations  from  East 
and  West,  should  have  an  important  part  in 
giving  expression  to  this  spirit  of  interna- 
tional and  interracial  aspiration,  but  I  hope 
that  all  peoples,  and  especially  the  people  of 
America,  who  owe  more  than  all  others  to 
the  teaching  of  human  brotherhood  that 
came  from  Palestine,  may  *'bring  their  glory" 
into  this  land,  and  make  it  *'the  jewel  of 
the  whole  earth." 


FIRST  LOAD  OF  REFUGEES  FROM  ESSALT  GOING  BACK  TO  THEIR  HOMES  AFTER  BRITISH  OCCUPATION.  IN  A  RED 
CROSS  CAR  WHICH  WAS  CROSSING  A  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  JORDAN 


ENGLISH  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN 

WAR-TIME 

BY  JULIE  HEYNEMAN 

[Miss  Heyneman  is  a  writer  and  artist  whose  home  is  in  San  Francisco,  but  who  joined  relatives 
resident  in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1914.  She  organized  California  House  for  conva- 
lescent Belgian  soldiers,  and  has  rendered  notable  service  in  other  London  agencies  for  war-time 
relief.  A  visit  to  institutions  under  her  auspices,  in  October,  led  to  the  suggestion  that  she  write 
this  tribute  to  the  patient  endurance  of  the  English  people  under  the  every-day  hardships  due  to  the 
necessary  sacrifices  of  war-time. — The  Editor.] 


A  RECOGNIZED  truism  of  the  present 
day  is  that  a  nation's  strength  is  not  de- 
termined solely  by  the  gallantry,  the  passion, 
the  self-sacrifice  of  its  belligerent  forces,  or 
even  by  the  heroism  of  its  civilians  at  mo- 
ments of  supreme  peril.  The  real  test  is 
rather  the  power  to  endure  the  petty  exas- 
perations of  the  daily  routine,  a  routine  com- 
plicated and  hampered  in  every  detail  by 
conditions  of  hardship  and  difficulty  hitherto 
undreamed  of  in  our  luxurious  and  comfort- 
loving  age. 

In  Great  Britain,  before  the  war,  the  sci- 
ence of  living  had  attained  the  status  almost 
of  a  fine  art.  British  domestic  economy  aimed 
at  a  standard  of  harmony  and  ease,  even  in 
the  lower  middle  class,  comparatively  rare 
in  our  own  servant-driven  country,  except  in 
the  households  of  the  very  wealthy,  and  not 
always  to  be  discovered  there. 

Lavish  without  ostentation,  the  mecha- 
nism of  family  life  moved  smoothly,  with  litr 
tie  friction,  on  the  proverbial  "greased 
wheels." 

Self-evident  as  are  the  devastations  of  war, 
there  is  an  aspect  hardly  less  tragic,  almost 
more  far-reaching  in  its  disastrous  effects  on 
the  health  of  the  community.  The  gradual 
disintegration  of  all  those  public  or  semi- 
public  services,  upon  which  we  have  learned 
to  depend,  is  sure  finally  to  search  out,  with 
implacable  cruelty,  every  weak  spot  in  the 
body  politic.  To  relax  vigilance  is  to  breed 
disease.  Over-fatigue,  overstrained  nerves 
relentlessly  claim  their  daily  victims.  As 
each  service  is  drained  of  its  trained  and 
skilled  employees,  the  unskilled  and  untrained 
have  taken  their  places,  wnth  the  consequent 
inevitable  lowering  of  all  standards. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  luxury  of  one 
generation  is  the  necessity  of  the  next,  but 
the  San  Francisco  earthquake  itself  did  not 
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so  drive  in  the  wholesome  lesson  of  all  one 
may  go  without  as  has  this  bitter  experience 
of  four  years  of  war.  During  these  four 
years  we  have  seen  a  great  free  nation  volun- 
tarily strip  itself  of  all  but  the  barest  essen- 
tials, and  do  it  so  calmly,  with  so  little  em- 
phasis, so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
splendor  of  such  universal  sacrifice  has  gone 
almost  unremarked,  and  most  certainly  un- 
appreciated to  the  extent  it  so  richly  de- 
serves. 

Cheerful    Acceptance    of    Hardships 

The  British  judge  others  by  their  triumphs 
and  themselves  by  their  failures.  This  na- 
tional characteristic  is  perhaps  the  secret  of 
their  strength.  They  have  vituperated  their 
own  "food  hogs,"  and  scourged  those  who 
were  discovered  hoarding,  while  acclaiming 
the  American  nation  as  an  example  of  true 
abnegation  and  self-sacrifice.  A  very  well- 
known  writer  recently  went  the  length  of 
asserting  that  America  was  "starving  itself" 
so  that  Great  Britain  might  have  wheat.  A 
glance  at  the  columns  of  home  papers  devoted 
to  "society"  would  incline  one  to  accept  that 
enthusiastic  statement  with  a  certain  reserve. 
To  depreciate  our  magnificent  response  to  the 
vital  needs  of  the  moment  would  be  as  un- 
becoming as  unduly  to  boast  of  it.  We  may 
rejoice  in  it  wholeheartedly;  but  only  those 
Americans  who  have  given  their  services  in 
England  since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  gallantry,  the  reso- 
lution, the  incomparable  good  humor  with 
which  the  British  people,  as  a  whole,  have  ac- 
cepted intolerable  conditions.  Without  more 
than  the  meaningless  grumble  of  old  habit, 
they  have  resigned  themselves  to  the  count- 
less prohibitions,  the  harassing  restrictions 
which  have  made  decent  living  a  daily  and 
hourly  problem. 
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Underfed  and  overworked,  the  temper  of 
the  working  classes  has  shown  flashes  of  irri- 
tation or  resentment.  What  wonder?  In 
times  of  peace,  deprivation  is  not  unaccom- 
panied by  physical  and  mental  suffering;  but 
add  fatigue,  and  a  background  of  constant 
peril,  of  harrowing  suspense  and  anxiety,  of 
grief  and  loss,  and  one  sees  in  truer  per- 
spective the  relation  of  the  outbursts  of  un- 
reason and  impatience  to  the  fundamental 
facts  of  undeniable  fortitude  and  grim  en- 
durance. Hardly  a  household  but  mourns 
one  or  more  of  its  dearly-beloved.  A  day's 
absence  from  work  almost  invariably  means 
tragedy,  and  the  white  face  and  the  set  lips, 
in  the  quiet  resumption  of  the  allotted  task, 
forbid  any  expression  of  sympathy  less  con- 
trolled or  dignified.  This  is  true  of  all 
classes.  Even  sacred  grief  may  not  be  in- 
dulged. 

Conversation,  when  there  is  time  for  it, 
concentrates  on  vital  questions  of  immediate 
importance:  food,  clothing,  fuel,  transport. 
The  makeshift  of  every  description  rules  the 
domestic  roost.  The  shortage  of  petrol,  oil 
and  coal  is  not  more  disturbing  than  the  im- 
possibility of  repairing,  without  endless  seri- 
ous delays,  broken  windows,  burst  pipes,  or 
leaking  roofs.  A  burst  kitchen-boiler  may 
not  be  replaced  at  all.  When  coal  was 
rationed  people  sought  recourse  to  oil  or  gas 
stoves,  only  to  discover  that  oil  stoves  had 
disappeared  from  the  shops,  and  gas  stoves 
could  no  longer  be  hired  from  the  gas  com- 
panies. If  a  gas  stove  was  bought  outright 
the  gas  company  could  not  undertake  to  make 
the  necessary  connections.  That  rara  avis, 
the  plumber,  may  be  wooed,  but  is  rarely 
won.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch,  and  duch- 
esses grovel  before  him. 

Gas  and  electric  light  having  been,  added 
to  the  list  of  rationed  commodities,  to  be 
really  warm  has  become  a  luxury  to  be  en- 
vied, while  a  hot  bath  must  be  planned  for 
with  the  utmost  deliberation. 

The  Luxury  of  a  Fir  el 

How  people  miss  the  accustomed  cheerful 
grate-fires  in  the  biting  cold  of  this  most  un- 
gracious autumn  of  many  a  long  year  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident,  amus- 
ing or  pathetic  according  to  one's  point  of 
view :  A  friend  who  had  recently  under- 
gone a  serious  operation,  was  permitted  to 
receive  a  few  visitors.  She  has  the  special 
coal-grant  allowed  the  sick  or  infirm.  As 
each  guest  was  announced  the  same  comedy 
was   enacted.     The   invalid,   who   had    been 


rejuvenated  by  the  enforced  rest,  assumed  an 
eager  expression,  and  prepared  herself  for 
congratulations,  but  the  face  of  each  new 
arrival  became  transfigured  with  delight — 
not  at  sight  of  the  sufferer,  whom  they  hardly 
favored  with  a  glance,  but  at  the  unexpected 
glow  in  the  grate.  Each  one  exclaimed :  "Ah ! 
A  fire !"  in  tones  of  fervent  joy,  and  rushed 
promptly  to  warm  his  or  her  chilled  person 
at  that  welcome  blaze. 

Clothing  and  Food 

The  prices  of  manufactured  goods — of 
flannel,  broadcloth,  velvet,  serge  or  tweed; 
of  knitted  or  woven  garments,  soar  in  exact*- 
ratio  with  the  general  requirements;  and 
the  clothes  of  yesteryear  are  resurrected  with 
dumb  gratitude  for  their  possession.  On  the 
subject  of  boots  and  shoes,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  write  a  harrowing  chapter;  on  the 
vagaries  of  the  cobbler  or  the  substitutes  for 
leather  used  in  repairs  one  may  only  draw 
a  veil.  As  to  the  laundry  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  having  one's  soiled  clothing  washed 
and  returned  in  recognizable  condition,  at 
any  set  period  of  time,  some  dramatic  writer 
of  the  future  may  find  the  motive  for  melo- 
drama. "What  enters  here  leaves  lace  or 
hemstitching  behind!"  might  be  the  appro- 
priate device  for  the  laundries  of  the  day. 

Meat  may  be  had  to  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  one  shilling  and  four  pence  (33 
cents)  a  head,  per  week.  The  quality  and 
quantity  compare  unfavorably  with  what  was 
formerly  put  aside  for  a  self-respecting  cat — 
though,  as  we  are  informed  it  is  "frozen 
meat  from  America,"  any  comment  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  might  seem  ungrateful. 

The  supply  of  milk,  though  not  rationed, 
is  strictly  limited.  Cream  may  be  sold  only 
for  children  or  invalids  on  production  of  a 
doctor's  order.  Two  ounces  of  butter  and 
four  of  margarine,  with  a  few  ounces  of 
dripping  or  lard,  must  suffice  for  a  week. 
Currants  and  raisins  are  rarely  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  also  holds  good  of  cheese, 
jam  and  a  dozen  other  articles  which  have 
hitherto  provided  some  variation  to  the 
monotonous  fare.  For  months  there  has  been 
practically  no  fresh  fruit  on  the  market,  all 
existing  stocks  having  been  commandeered 
for  the  Navy  and  Army.  Practically  no 
sweets  are  to  be  obtained. 

Rcadjustrm  nts   in   Social   Life 

There  is  not  an  incident  of  the  day  un- 
affected by  the  war.  As  women  have  risen 
to  every  demand  made  upon  them,  and  are 
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\\-orking  at  munitions,  on  trams  and  trains, 
driving  vans,  etc.,  so  their  own  places  have 
remained  empty,  or  are  filled  by  the  unskilled, 
or  children  who  cannot  assume  more  than  the 
precocious  expression  of  a  responsibility  that 
sits  queerly  enough  on  their  pert  young  faces. 
Delivery  carts  for  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  or 
laundryman,  are  often  in  the  competent  hands 
of  swashbucklers  of  six  or  eight,  who  regard 
their  duties  with  a  joyous  irresponsibility 
eminently  refreshing  and  cheerful,  but  the 
deliveries,  alas,  have  become  as  casual  and 
uncertain  as  the  arrival  of  the  American 
mails.  Any  package  not  too  large  to  stagger 
under  is  manfully  shouldered  by  the  pur- 
chaser, of  whatever  social  position  he  or  she 
may  be ;  and  nobody  hesitates  to  add  a  pre- 
cious pot  of  jam  to  an  overloaded  basket  or 
string  bag,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  an 
arm,  the  handle  of  the  basket  or  the  pot  of 
jam.  False  shame  has  been  buried  so  deep 
down  under  the  sharp  realities  of  the  present 
that  we  may  venture  to  pray  there  may  be 
no  resurrection. 

So  many  things  have  become  suddenly  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  To  put  in  a 
telephone,  to  print  a  leaflet,  or  to  change  your 
butcher  you  must  apply  for  permission;  pri- 
vate use  of  your  own  automobile  or  motor- 
bicycle  is  strictly  forbidden;  petrol  may  only 
be  used — and  very  sparingly — for  war  work 
or  Red  Cross  purposes.  Parts  of  a  car  or 
of  a  broken  machine  of  any  kind  take  months 
to  replace.  To  have  a  watch  mended  re- 
quires six  months,  and  it  is  only  accepted 
reluctantly  and  after  due  persuasion. 

Social  life,  in  the  old  sense,  no  longer  ex- 
ists. Even  by  day  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
about.  Underground  and  "tube"  trains  are 
crowded  to  the  point  of  suffocation;  the 
ubiquitous  "bus"  sails  along  oblivious  of 
scrambling  old  ladies  vainly  attempting  im- 
possible acrobatic  feats  as  they  struggle  to 
mount  it.  At  each  stopping  place  there  is 
a  surging  crowd  and  a  trial  of  strength  re- 
sults in  the  survival,  on  the  pavement,  of  the 
politest.  This  is  all  part  of  the  daily  penance 
more  or  less  jestingly  endured.  With  the 
exhibition  of  the  proper  spirit  of  humility, 
the  rare  taxi-driver,  after  some  catechism, 
may  be  induced  to  take  you  to  your  destina- 
tion. All  traveling  is  fraught  with  new 
trials.  Upon  arrival  you  may  or  not  find  a 
porter,  so  that  luggage  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 


The  items  may  be  added  to  endlessly,  and 
still  no  true  picture  be  conveyed.  The  un- 
swept  streets  and  uneven  pavements,  it  must 
be  confessed,  remind  one  of  home;  but  the 
loveliest  gardens  in  the  world,  all  over  the 
country,  are  neglected  and  dreary,  while  all 
that  bright  decoration  of  window  boxes  that 
flowered  so  gaily  against  the  grimy  back- 
ground of  London  has  disappeared.  "I  am 
horribly  ashamed,"  said  a  very  rich  friend 
recently.  "I  have  to  have  my  house  painted, 
and  some  of  the  stone  coping  renewed.  The 
builder  tells  me  if  I  delay  any  longer  the 
house  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  I  wish  I 
could  put  up  a  notice,  so  that  people  would 
not  think  me  oblivious  and  unpatriotic!  The 
frosts  of  last  year  did  us  such  terrible  dam- 
age, and  we  could  get  nobody  to  undertake 
repairs  at  the  time." 

The  interiors  of  the  houses — once  so  im- 
maculate in  their  white  paint,  their  shining 
silver  and  brasses,  their  gay  chintzes  and 
highly  polished  dining  tables — have  grown 
dingy.  All  family  life  is  concentrated  in 
one  or  two  living  rooms  which  begin  to  show 
the  hard  wear  and  tear  of  the  endless  strain, 
for  even  inanimate  things  demonstrate  in 
mute  eloquence  and  protest  against  the  hard 
usage  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 

England's  Heavy  Burden 

In  short,  the  old  smooth  way  of  pleasure, 
the  path  of  content  and  comfortable  enjoy- 
ment, has  grown  unfamiliar  and  strange  to 
the  feet  of  a  whole  nation.  King  or  dustman 
share  alike ;  over  the  stony  road — how  sharp, 
how  painful  only  each  one  may  know — go 
the  multitudes  intent  on  the  one  goal !  There 
is  a  light  shining  now,  as  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
dark  tunnel,  and  hope  lends  new  strength  to 
the  old  dogged  resolution. 

Through  four  long  years  Great  Britain 
has  supplied  her  Allies — France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Rumania,  Serbia — with  munitions, 
with  food,  with  timber,  with  coal — with  all 
the  mountainous  paraphernalia  of  war. 
Tardily  we  have  recognized  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  burden  she  has  borne.  Our 
younger  shoulders  are  squared — strong  as 
steel — to  the  same  formidable  task,  but  what- 
ever the  strain,  whatever  the  cost,  whatever 
the  sacrifice,  let  us  never  forget  that  where 
we  Americans  are  giving  unsparingly  of  our 
abundance.  Great  Britain  is  giving  of  her 
bitter  necessity. — London,  October  14,  igiS, 


THE  GLORY  THAT  IS  SERBIA 

BY  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ALFRED  STEAD 


[Colonel  Stead,  of  the  British  Army,  who  writes  this  tribute  to  Serbia  for  our  American  readers, 
is  a  high  authority  upon  Serbian  and  Balkan  conditions,  and  personally  helped  to  conduct  the  retreat 
which  he  describes.  He  is  now  a  member  of  a  mission  which  represents  the  British  War  Cabinet 
in  relations  with  the  Serbian  Government.  Colonel  Stead  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  William  T. 
Stead. — The   Editor.] 


THE  enduring  struggle  of  the  Serbian 
people  for  the  right  to  live  and  to  be 
free  affords  the  most  heroic  page  in  all  the 
heroism  of  the  war  of  might  against  right. 
Theirs  has  been  no  single  moment  of  effort, 
but  a  long  drawn,  never-ending  torment  of 
struggle  and  battle.  They  stood  for  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  a  David  before  the 
Goliath  of  Caesarism,  and  to  them  has  at 
last  been  given  the  dealing  of  the  blow  which 
brings  end  to  war  and  freedom  to  peoples. 

This  little  people,  small  in  numbers,  but 
great  in  tradition  and  courage,  were  made 
the  excuse  for  the  long-planned  war  on 
liberty.  Exhausted  by  the  war  against 
Turkey  and  the  defense  against  Bulgaria, 
which  nation  specializes  in  treachery,  the 
Serbian  army  and  people  were  called  to  with- 
stand the  onslaught  of  the  armies  of  Austria, 
once  one  of  the  great  powers.  Nothing  had 
been  left  undone  to  avoid  the  arbitrament 
of  war.  Concessions  had  been  made  to  the 
planners  of  the  world  war  which  trans- 
cended any  thought  possible  by  a  free  people, 
proud  of  their  independence.  But  war  was 
to  come  and  the  Serbian  armies,  hastily  as- 
sembled and  badly  equipped,  short  of  not 
only  luxurious  necessities  but  lacking  the 
veriest  essentials,  for  a  long  year,  met  and 
broke  the  attacks  of  the  flower  of  the  Aus- 
trian armies. 

Victims  of  Invasion,  Famine  and  Disease 

The  invaders  gave  a  foretaste  of  their 
methods  in  such  portions  of  Serbia  as  fell 
temporarily  under  their  sway — the  Hun- 
garian and  Austrian  soldiery  had  full  rein  to 
every  passion  and  a  visit  to  the  districts  once 
occupied  by  them,  when  the  Serbians  had 
liberated  their  land,  was  a  heartrending  and 
unforgetable  experience.  Belgium's  suffer- 
ings were  witnessed  by  neutral  observers ; 
there  was  some  check  upon  savagery.  In 
Serbia  there  have  never  been  any  checks  or 
deterrents.     The  victorious   armies,    lacking 


many  of  their  bravest  and  best  who  had  fal- 
len in  the  twelve  months'  struggle,  were  not 
allowed  to  reorganize.  Disease  succeeded 
battle  and  a  wave  of  typhus  swept  thousands 
on  thousands  away.  The  population,  driven 
from  their  homes  during  the-  invasion, 
starved,  without  suitable  food,  fell  an  easy 
victim.  It  will  probably  never  be  known 
how  stupendous  were  the  ravages  of  the 
disease. 

Allies  Mistakenly   Withhold  Aid 

But  the  spirit  of  the  people  never  wavered. 
Their  traditions,  born  in  the  times  when  they 
stood  as  the  guardians  of  the  gate  for  Europe 
against  the  Turks,  heartened  them  to  with- 
stand the  march  of  the  Huns  towards  the 
East.  They  knew  that  the  natural  line  of 
defense  for  the  East  was  the  Danube.  Their 
Allies,  filled  with  aifairs  nearer  home, 
blinded  by  their  ideas  of  the  super-impor- 
tance of  the  western  front,  and  above  all  in- 
sanely stubborn  in  following  Russia's  lead 
and  trusting  Bulgaria  against  the  advice  of 
all  those  who  knew  Bulgaria  really,  would 
not  aid  the  weakened  armies  of  Serbia  to 
block  the  way. 

Still  more,  they,  through  ignorance  and 
misleading,  prevented  Serbia  from  attacking 
Bulgaria,  mobilizing  to  stab  her  in  the  back. 
Reluctant  to  believe  that-  Bulgaria,  creation 
of  Gladstone  and  Russia,  could  be  anything 
but  friendly,  although  every  evidence  proved 
that  the  Bulgarian  King's  interests  as  well 
as  his  inclinations,  lay  with  the  Central 
Powers,  the  allied  go\ernments  nailed  Serbia 
to  her  martyr's  cross.  Assailed  from  all 
sides,  alone  save  for  promises,  carried  out  m 
hesitating  fashion,  or  not  at  all,  the  Serbian 
army  and  the  Serbian  nation  was  forced  into 
an  ever-increasing  retreat.  By  military 
genius  of  a  very  high  wiliie,  armies  were  ex- 
tricated and  retreats  conducted  tli rough  road- 
less, mountainous  regions.  Serbia  was  in- 
vaded, occupied,   tortured  ;  but  the  Serbians 
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SOME  OF  THE  OLDER  SERBIAN  SOLDIERS,  WHO  FOUGHT  FOR  MORE  THAN  FOUR  YEARS  TO  FREE  THEIR  COUNTRY 

FROM  THE  AUSTRIAN  INVADERS 


were  not  beaten — they  never  approached  be- 
ing conquered. 

A  Nation  Goes  to  Exile 

The  horrors  of  that  long  retreat — a  nation 
and  an  army  mingled  in  confusion  on  roads 
and  tracks,  all  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  distant  Adriatic — can  never  be 
told.  Day  after  day,  in  rain  and  snow,  the 
free  peoples  of  Serbia  marched,  at  the  pace 
of  tired  draught  oxen,  along  their  way  of 
the  cross.  As  in  earlier  days,  they  fled  before 
the  Turks  to  avoid  subjection,  so  now  in  this 
twentieth  century  they  fled  before  the  super- 
savages  of  the  enemy — men  and  women  and 
children  walked  and  weakened  and  died. 
There  was  less  and  less  food,  more  and  more 
cold.  Those  who  could  go  no  further  stood 
weeping  in  the  villages  as  the  Serbian  rear- 
guards marched  out,  weeping  and  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  a  few  quarters 
of  an  hour  behind.  These  weeping  Serbians 
had  no  illusions  as  to  their  fate.  They  could 
only  hope  that  the  Germans  would  arrive  be- 
fore the  Bulgarians — that  was  their  single 
hope! 

The  long-drawn-out  agony  of  that  march 
to  the  sea  tried  the  Serbian  courage  as  in  a 
furnace,  and  found  it  true  gold.  Abandon- 
ing their  country,  their  individual  little  land- 
holdings,  these  peasant  heroes  went  into  the 
unknown,  upheld  by  the  assurance  that  there 
they  would  be  given  a  chance  to  reform  their 


ranks  and  again  go  to  the  battle.  And  in  all 
that  long  retreat,  where  money  had  no  value 
to  buy  food  or  comfort,  when  a  man's  life 
had  no  value,  there  was  order  and  discipline. 
Nurses  came  out  with  the  soldiery  unmolest- 
ed. Property  of  Albanian  villages  was  re- 
spected. There  was  starvation  even  unto 
death,  but  no  pillage.  It  was  a  splendid  last 
protest  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  a  nation — 
as  fine  in  its  thought  as  the  hara-kiri  of  a 
Japanese  Samurai,  seeking  to  show  that  his 
will  to  do  was  still  strong,  although  his 
physical  ability  to  accomplish  was  ended. 

A  Desolated  Land. 

And  so  Serbia  went  into  exile.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  retreat  were,  however,  nothing 
to  the  hell  upon  earth  which  remained  be- 
hind. Where  once  had  been  a  fair  and  pros- 
perous land,  dotted  with  free  villages,  is  now 
a  shuddering  waste,  full  of  horrid  memories. 
Nightmares  of  innumerable  cruelties  must 
prevent  for  many  years  an  atmosphere  of 
peace.  For  both  Bulgarians  and  Austrians 
came  to  destroy.  They  knew  the  unconquer- 
able national  soul  of  Serbia  and  declared  that 
the  only  way  to  have  a  peaceful  occupied  Ser- 
bia was  to  eliminate  the  Serbs.  And  this  was 
systematically  done.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  deported  to  die  like  flies  in 
camps  in  Hungary.  Property  was  taken,  men 
and  women  made  to  work  like  beasts  of 
labor;  every  effort  was  made  to  crush  out 
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Serbian  language,  names  and  traditions.  But 
nothing  but  death  could  succeed  in  quenching 
Serbia's  spirit,  and  this,  the  grimmest  and 
final  argument,  was  never  slow  in  employ- 
ment. 

So  when  the  Serbian  army  to-day  returns 
from  its  exile,  its  unceasing  vigil,  its  officers 
and  men  approach  their  former  homes  with 
averted  eyes  and  closed  ears,  fearing  to  see 
and  hear  things  unimaginable.  They  go 
back,  these  persistent  heroes,  who  alone  broke 
the  Bulgarians  and  the  Central  League, 
strong  in  their  lasting  instinct,  ruined  and 
broken  in  fortune  and  family,,,to  endeavor 
to  build  anew  their  homes  and  lives,  so  that 
Serbia  may  again  resume  her  unceasing 
watch  over  the  gateway  to  the  East. 

Allies  Must  Help  Rebuild 

The  duty  of  the  Allies  is  plain.  They 
must  be  more  quick,  more  ready  in  recon- 
struction than  they  were  in  aiding  to  avert 
destruction.  There  is  need  of  every  kind  in 
Serbia.  The  people  are  in  as  parlous  a 
state  of  need  as  ever  a  shipwrecked  crew  on 
a  raft  in  midocean.  There  are  no  doctors, 
no  medicines  for  the  sick;  there  are  no 
clothes  or  food ;  every  resource  is  lacking.  Sys- 
tematic assistance  is  needed  and  then  syste- 
matic study  to  recreate  a  garden  out  of  a 
desert.  Such  a  people,  who  hold  so  high  and 
so  unflinchingly  the  high  ideals  for  which 
we  are  making  and  continuing  the  war,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  perish.  Rather  is  it  essen- 
tial that  they  should  grow  strong  and  leaven 
the  whole  mass  of  newly  liberated  peoples, 
infusing    them     also    with    the     true     love 
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of  liberty  which  is  ready  to  undergo  any  and 
every  sacrifice  rather  than  lose  freedom.  If 
the  martyrdom  and  glorious  last  uplifting  of 
Serbia  serves  no  other  purpose.  It  must  re- 
main a  never-ending  reminder  that  the  wid- 
ow's mite  for  freedom  may  have  more  merit 
than  the  millions  of  the  great  and  rich.  Of 
the  Serbs  may  It  truly  be  said,  "the  living 
die  that  the  dead  may  live." 


A  SERBIAN  COMMUNITY  DURING  THE  AUSTRIAN  OCCUPATION 
(Xotc  the  al)scnce  of  men  and  older  boys) 


OUR  SCHOOLS  IN  WAR-TIME 

BY  WILLIAM  L.  ETTINGER 

(Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  City  of  New  York) 


EVERY  week  has  brought  to  my  desk  let- 
ters from  the  Western  Front,  written 
by  lads  on  the  firing  line,  who,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  were  restless  though  eager  learn- 
ers in  the  schools  of  our  great  city.  Their 
cheery,  optimistic  messages,  brimming  with 
confidence  that  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause  insures  its  triumph,  link  their  golden 
chain  of  victories  with  school  days  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  serve  to  remind  us  of  our 
responsibilities  as  schoolmasters.  Our  former 
pupils  have  repaid  us  a  royal  wage.  As  the 
numerous  service  flags  are  raised,  the  white 
stars,  often  transformed  into  golden  ones, 
become  not  only  eloquent  of  those  who  did 
not  fail  their  rendezvous  with  death,  but 
deeply  significant  of  the  vital  role  our  schools 
play  in  our  national  life. 

The  generous  response  of  our  young 
manhood  has  revealed  with  increasing  clear- 
ness that  the  results  of  the  educational 
process,  although  intangible  and  difficult  of 
measurement,  are  the  basis  of  national 
morale.  The  battles  of  to-morrow  are 
actually  being  won  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
Realizing  full  well  that  the  bristling  bayonets 
of  the  embattled  armies  are  but  the  martial 
expression  of  opposing  ideals  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  systems  of  education  have 
been  responsible,  our  teachers  have  found 
in  their  work  an  increased  dignity  and 
deepened  seriousness  which  the  excessive  de- 
mands of  the  service  and  the  woefully  inade- 
quate wage  paid  cannot  lessen.  A  sober 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  like  the  potter 
who  fashions  clay,  the  teacher  moulds  the 
habits  and  ideas  which  constitute  civilization, 
has  put  greater  earnestness  and  spirituality 
into  the  work  of  the  classrooms.  If  a  war 
is  really  won  only  after  the  treaty  of  peace 
is  signed,  the  initial  steps  of  victory  are  be- 
ing taken  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 

The   Teacher  s  Responsibility 

While  we  are  apt  to  confuse  the  educa- 
tional process  with  its  external  and  material 
aspects,  such  as  buildings,  courses  of  study, 
modes  of  administration,  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  ultimate  factor,  apart  from 
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the  pupil,  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
This  world  war  has  rudely  awakened  us 
to  the  shortcomings  of  a  limited  numjber  of 
our  teachers.  Some  have  been  awakened  to 
a  new  conception  of  their  duties  as  moulders 
of  the  men  o^  to-morrow  who  must  transmit 
the  heritage  of  democracy.  Some  have  been 
entirely  eliminated.  In  the  present  crisis, 
the  schools  are  in  need,  not  of  over-intellect- 
ualized,  thin-blooded  pacifists,  who  cannot 
whole-heartedly  expound  the  point  of  view 
of  our  Allies,  but  of  energized,  red-blooded, 
outspoken  Americans  who  will  impress  upon 
the  youth  of  our  land  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
are  the  guardians  of  civilization  and  that 
every  one  of  us  is  obligated  to  sacrifice  all 
we  have  to  insure  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Slackers  are  no  more  to  be  desired  in  the 
classroom  than  they  are  in  the  first  line  of 
trenches. 

Were  I  to  frame  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  a  teacher's  duties  in  the  present  moment, 
I  would  say  it  is  important  that  every  teacher 

(1)  should  be  aggressively  patriotic  in  word 
and  deed  in  upholding  the  standards  set  by 
President  Wilson,  and  in  furthering  all  war 
measure^  which  our  nation  sees  fit  to  enforce; 

(2)  should  interpret  history  so  as  to  reveal  the 
enduring  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  personal 
liberty,  to  which  our  President  has  given  such 
eloquent  expression; 

(3)  should,  through  the  ideals  embodied  in 
our  literature,  and  through  everyday  contact 
in  the  school,  emphasize  the  futility  of  strength 
divorced   from   righteousness; 

(4)  should  use  methods  of  discipline  which, 
will  foster  initiative  and  spontaneity,  consistent 
with  courtesy,  self-restraint,  and  prompt  obedi- 
ence; 

(5)  should  promote  the  physical  well-being  of 
pupils ; 

(6)  should  let  the  thrilling  events  of  the 
present  not  only  color,  but  also  constitute  the 
core  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary and   in   high   schools,   and 

(7)  should  make  the  utmost  possible  effort 
so  to  interest  pupils  in  their  own  schooling  that 
dropping  out  and  juvenile  delinquency  shall  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Filling  the  Ranks  of  Teachers 

But  the  problem  that  has  caused  chief 
concern  has  been,  not  the  securing  of  proper 
service    from    a    splendidly    equipped,    self- 
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sacrificing,  loyal  corps  of  teachers,  but  the 
replacement  of  teachers  lost  through  the 
operation  of  the  selective  service  draft  law, 
through  voluntary  enlistments  for  service  in 
activities  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  rehabilita- 
tion work,  officers'  training  corps,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  through  the  appeal  of  industry, 
commerce,  and  governmental  agencies  which 
offer  salaries  and  promotions  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  those  attainable  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

To  meet  these  exceptional  conditions,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  lower  some  of 
the  standards  for  admission  to  the  service, 
to  grant  pitifully  inadequate  salary  increases, 
to  permit  the  reinstatement  of  married 
women,  and  to  conduct  a  propaganda  in  the 
public  press  and  in  the  high  schools  to  secure 
recruits  for  the  teaching  service. 

New  Buildings  Must  Watt! 

Another  critical  situation  which  the  war 
has  produced  is  the  stoppage  of  all  building 
operations.  There  is  an  old  Talmudic  say- 
ing to  the  effect  that  even  to  build  the 
temple  the  schools  must  not  be  closed ;  but 
although  the  need  for  additional  seatings  is 
very  great,  and  there  is  present  financial 
ability  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,  the  Priori- 
ties Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
has  ruled  that  all  the  proposed  constructions 
must  be  postponed  in  the  interest  of  a  maxi- 
mum mobilization  of  our  military  resources. 
Deferred  construction  means  the  release  of 
labor,  materials,  fuel,  and  transportation  for 
essential  military  purposes.  To  solve  the 
difficult  problem  of  congestion  thus  created, 
resort  will  be  had  to  such  modifications  of 
existing  school  practices  as  more  flexible 
grading  schemes,  the  development  of  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high-school  organizations, 
the  extension  of  duplicate  school  programs, 
and  the  further  development  of  vacation 
schools  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

Instruction  of  Adults 

While  the  war  situation  unfortunately 
means  limitation  of  financial  ability,  the 
crisis  really  calls  for  a  remarkable  extension 
of  school  service.  As  a  result  of  recently 
enacted  statutes,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  education  of  all  adults  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  who  have  not  the  attainments 
of  a  pupil  in  the  fifth  year  of  our  elementary 
schools.  To  make  this  work  effective  will 
involve  considerable  expense.  Classes  have 
been  organized  and  successfully  maintained 


in  evening  schools  for  the  training  of  many 
thousand  men  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
selective  service  law.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City  provided  for  the  training 
of  four  hundred  enlisted  men  classified  for 
service  in  mechanical  branches,  such  as 
machine  shop  practice,  sheet  metal  work, 
electrical  work,  and  automobile  mechanics. 
Moreover,  the  need  of  the  country  for 
trained  artisans  has  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  extending  our  work  in  vocational  schools, 
prevocational  schools,  and  cooperative 
classes. 

Again,  the  schools  have  met  in  truly  in- 
spiring fashion  the  increasing  demands  for 
various  types  of  service  related  to  war, 
whether  it  be  the  matter  of  Red  Cross  work. 
Junior  Red  Cross  work,  the  sale  of  Liberty 
Bonds  or  Thrift  Stamps,  farm  service 
throughout  the  State,  or  the  maintenance  of 
school  gardens  in  the  interest  of  food  pro- 
duction. 

New  Subjects  in  the  Curriculum 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  has  been  an  in- 
sistent demand  that  we  modify  the  character 
of  instruction  through  changed  emphasis  on 
topics,  through  the  selection  of  Red  Cross 
projects  in  manual  training,  and  through 
the  adoption  of  syllabi  dealing  with  war 
facts. 

Our  pupils  should  be  as  familiar  with  the 
exploits  of  Pershing  and  the  gallant  Sixty- 
ninth  as  they  are  with  the  adventures  of 
Sir  Galahad  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Grail.  Un- 
less due  caution  is  exercised,  children  fully 
instructed  in  the  minutiae  of  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  the  War  of  1812,  or  the  Mexican 
War,  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  present  world  crisis.  In 
like  manner,  the  geography  work  should  be 
related  to  the  living  present.  Europe  and 
South  America  must  be  studied  with  a 
greater  intensiveness  than  ever  before.  Our 
own  country  must  be  discussed  in  the  light 
of  present  conditions  rather  than  those  pre- 
sented in  out  of  date  texts.  Pupils  should 
know  the  locations  of  the  cantonments,  of 
the  great  ship-building  centers,  the  nitrogen 
plants,  and  the  innumerable  industrial  de- 
velopments resulting  from  the  war. 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  indicate  how  the 
physical  features  of  the  Western  Front  have 
controlled  the  development  of  the  campaigns. 
They  should  know  the  relative  difficulties 
of  campaigning  in  the  lowlands  of  Flanders 
and  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Vosges. 
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They  should  be  informed  as  to  the  geograph- 
ical location  and  race  history  of  the  various 
peoples  of  Europe  who  are  now  entitled  to 
self-determination. 

Our  science,  also,  will  be  of  little  value 
unless  vitalized  by  a  study  of  the  innumer- 
able applications  of  science  to  meet  present- 
day  needs.  Every  graduate  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  familiar  with  ele- 
mentary facts  relating  to  such  matters  as 
the  flotation  of  ships,  the  construction  of  air- 
planes, and  the  flight  of  projectiles. 

Americanizing  the  Foreign-Born 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  work 
to  which  the  war  has  been  a  great  impetus 
is  the  Americanization  of  the  foreigners  in 
our  city.  Instead  of  treating  the  illiterate 
foreigner  as  a  clannish  pariah  whose  Ameri- 
canization should  be  left  to  chance,  we  have 
organized  both  day  and  evening  classes  in 
places  most  accessible  to  workers.  New 
York  City  is  the  great  entry  port  for  immi- 
gration, and  is  the  great  melting  pot  of  the 
country.  Because  of  its  resident  foreign 
groups,  it  is  the  largest  Jewish  city  in  the 
world,  the  second  largest  Italian  city,  and  the 
third  largest  Russian  city.  Within  our  pupil 
population  we  include  approximately  sixty 
different  nationalities,  and  therefore  the 
problem  of  benevolent  assimilation  is  essen- 
tially the  work  of  our  public-school  system. 
The  present  war  conditions,  including  the 
necessity  of  throttling  German  propaganda, 
have  meant  the  extension  and  socialization  of 
this  work.  During  the  term  just  closed,  the 
average  number  of  such  classes  in  the  even- 
ing schools  was  550.  In  addition,  there  were 
approximately  60  classes  organized  in  the 
day  continuation  schools. 

The  bulk  of  Americanization  work  must 
be  done  through  such  agencies  as  evening 
schools,  continuation  classes,  lecture  centers, 
parents'  associations,  or  community  centers, 
But  effective  as  these  agencies  are,  it  is  the 
beneficent  multiple  influence  of  the  day- 
school  teacher,  exerted  throughout  the  day 
to  furnish  ideas  and  habits  to  our  pupils,  that 
insures  the  transformation  of  the  alien  home 
and  foreign  neighborhood.  While  we  must 
not  underestimate  the  importance  of  Ameri- 
canization among  adults,  we  should  not  for- 
get that  the  children  in  our  schools  are  the 
treasure  bearers  to  the  foreign  home  of  that 


language  equipment,  that  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  institutional  life,  and  those  habits 
of  orderly  living  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  American  ideals. 

The  Bugle-Call 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  refer  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  all  engaged,  whether 
we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  class  in  the 
heart  of  the  ghetto  or  lie  steel-helmeted  in 
the  fields  of  Flanders.  To  put  forth  our  best 
efforts  as  teachers  we  must  identify  ourselves 
with  the  attempt  of  our  Allies  to  preserve 
those  rights  of  manhood,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  our  own  nation  was  founded, 
and  in  the  defense  of  which  it  is  now  pouring 
forth  its  richest  treasure.  The  red  terror 
of  a  St.  Bartholomew's  massacre  still 
threatens  civilization.  Were  we  not  a  firmly 
united  people,  each  and  every  one  resolved 
to  give  his  labor,  his  wealth,  and  even  his 
life  to  guarantee  these  rights  to  posterity, 
the  issue  would  be  in  doubt,  but  united  as 
we  are  in  every  aspiration  and  endeavor,  the 
battlefront  extends  not  only  to  New  York 
City,  but  to  every  village  throughout  the 
land.  The  victories  of  our  Allies  are  the 
triumphs  of  a  militant  America  fighting 
to  make  permanent  those  principles  of  gov- 
ernment for  which  our  own  nation  was 
founded. 

Last  July,  while  attending  the  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Pittsburgh,  I  attended  a  meeting  at  which 
various  representatives  of  our  Allies  spoke 
of  the  war  in  relation  to  education,  and 
listened  spellbound  to  a  beautiful  story 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  prophetic  of  the  part 
we  play  in  this  war  for  democracy.  It  was 
related  that  France  has  shown  her  confidence 
in  our  army  by  giving  into  its  keeping  her 
most  treasured  possession — Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine; that  some  of  our  boys  were  billeted 
near  the  home  of  Joan  of  Arc;  that  they 
were  told  the  story  of  how  Joan  had  been 
inspired  by  heavenly  voices.  Incredulous, 
they  halted  a  poilu  going  by,  and  inquired 
if  such  voices  were  still  heard  in  the  land 
and  would  lead  to  the  salvation  of  France. 
The  Frenchman  halted,  and  then  said, 
"Messieurs,  listen."  In  the  distance  they 
heard  faintly  but  clearly  the  silver-throated 
bugle  of  the  American  forces  sounding  the 
call  to  battle  and  to  victory. 


TEXT  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 
WITH  GERMANY 

[The  Inter-Allied  War  Council  had  met  at  Versailles  on  October  31  to  frame  the  conditions  of 
armistice  to  be  offered  to  Germany,  and  after  four  days  of  harmonious  discussion  had  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  terms.  President  Wilson  had  previously  informed  Germany  (on  October  23)  that 
the  only  justifiable  armistice  would  be  one  leaving  the  Allies  in  a  position  to  enforce  agreements, 
and  making  renewal  of  hostilities  impossible.  At  the  Versailles  meetings  were  Marshal  Foch  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  armies.  Premier  Lloyd  George  of  Great  Britain,  Premier  Clem- 
enceau  of  France,  Premier  Orlando  of  Italy,  and  Col.  Edward  M.  House  representing  President  Wil- 
son. The  armistice  was  presented  to  German  delegates  by  Marshal  Foch  on  November  8,  upon  their 
arrival  within  the  French  lines,  and  it  was  accepted   by   them   on   November   11.] 


/. — Military  Clauses  on  Western  Front     • 

One — Cessation  of  operations  by  land  and  in  the 
air  six  hours  after  the  signature  of  the  armistice. 

Two — Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  coun- 
tries: Belgium,  France,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxem- 
burg, so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  within  four- 
teen days  from  the  signature  of  the  armistice. 
German  troops  which  have  not  left  the  above- 
mentioned  territories  within  the  period  fixed  will 
become  prisoners  of  war.  Occupation  by  the  Al- 
lied and  United  States  forces  jointly  will  keep 
pace  with  evacuation  in  these  areas.  All  move- 
ments of  evacuation  and  occupation  will  be  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  a  note  annexed  to  the 
stated    terms. 

Three — Repatriation  beginning  at  once  to  be 
completed  within  fifteen  days  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  above  enumerated  (includ- 
ing  hostages,    persons   under   trial    or   convicted). 

Four — Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the  Ger- 
man armies  of  the  following  war  material:  Five 
thousand  guns  (2,500  heavy  and  2,500  field), 
25,000  machine  guns,  3,000  minenwerfer,  1,700 
airplanes  (fighters,  bombers — firstly,  all  of  the 
D  7's  and  all  the  night  bombing  machines).  The 
above  to  be  delivered  in  situ  to  the  Allied  and 
United  States  troops  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
tailed conditions  laid  down  in  the  note  (annexure 
No.  1)  drawn  up  at  the  moment  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice. 

Five — Evacuation  by  the  German  armies  of  the 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be 
administered  by  the  local  troops  of  occupation. 
The  occupation  of  these  territories  will  be  car- 
ried out  by  Allied  and  United  States  garrisons 
holding  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine  (May- 
ence,  Coblentz,  Cologne),  together  with  the 
bridgeheads  at  these  points  of  a  thirty-kilometer 
radius  on  the  right  bank  and  by  garrisons  simi- 
larly holding  the  strategic  points  of  the  regions. 
A  neutral  zone  shall  be  reserved  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  between  the  stream  and  a  line  drawn 
parallel  to  the  bridgeheads  and  to  the  stream  and 
at  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  from  the  frontier 
of  Holland  up  to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland.  The 
evacuation  by  the  enemy  of  the  Rhiiielands  (left 
and  right  bank)  shall  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  further  period  of  sixteen  days,  in 
all,  thirty-one  days  after  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. All  the  movements  of  evacuation  or  occupa- 
tion are  regulated  by  the  note  (annexure  No.  1) 
drawn  up  at  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 


Six — In  all  territories  evacuated  by  the  enemy 
there  shall  be  no  evacuation  of  inhabitants;  no 
damage  or  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  No  person  shall  be 
prosecuted  for  offenses  of  participation  in  war 
measures  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
No  destruction  of  any  kind  shall  be  committed. 
Military  establishments  of  all  kinds  shall  be  de- 
livered intact,  as  well  as  military  stores  of  food, 
munitions,  and  equipment,  not  removed  during 
the  time  fixed  for  evacuation.  Stores  of  food  of 
all  kinds  for  the  civil  population,  cattle,  etc., 
shall  be  left  in  situ.  Industrial  establishments 
shall  not  be  impaired  in  any  way  and  their  per- 
sonnel  shall   not  be   removed. 

Seven — Roads  and  means  of  communication  of 
every  kind,  railroads,  waterways,  main  roads, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  telephones,  shall  be  in  no 
manner  impaired.  All  civil  and  military  per- 
sonnel at  present  employed  on  them  shall  remain. 
Five  thousand  locomotives  and  150,000  wagons  in 
good  working  order,  with  all  necessary  spare 
parts  and  fittings,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  as- 
sociated powers  within  the  period  fixed  in  an- 
nexure No.  2,  and  total  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-one  days.  There  shall  likewise  be  deliv- 
ered 5,000  motor  lorries  (camione  automobiles) 
in  good  order,  within  the  period  of  thirty-six  days. 
The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed 
over  within  the  period  of  thirty-one  days,  to- 
gether with  pre-war  personnel  and  material. 
Further,  the  material  necessary  for  the  working 
of  railways  in  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in  situ.  All  stores  of  coal 
and  material  for  the  upkeep  of  permanent  ways, 
signals,  and  repair  shops  shall  be  left  in  situ. 
These  stores  shall  be  maintained  by  Germany  in- 
sofar as  concerns  the  working  of  the  railroads 
in  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
All  barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  restored 
to  them.  The  note,  annexure  No.  2,  regulates  the 
details  of  these  measures. 

Eight — The  German  command  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  revealing  within  the  period  of  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  all 
mines  or  delayed  action  fuses  on  territory  evacu- 
ated by  the  German  troops  and  shall  assist  in 
their  discovery  and  destruction.  It  also  shall 
reveal  all  destructive  measures  that  mav  have 
been  taken  (such  as  poisoning  or  polluting  of 
springs  and  wells,  etc.).  All  under  penalty  of 
reprisals. 

Nine — The  right  of  rccjuisition  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Allied  and  United  States  armies  in 
all    occupied    territories,    subject    to    regulation    of 
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accounts  with  those  whom  it  may  concern.  The 
upkeep  of  the  troops  of  occupation  in  the  Rhine- 
land  (excluding  Alsace-Lorraine)  shall  be 
charged    to    the    German    government. 

Ten — The  immediate  repatriation  without  reci- 
procity, according  to  detailed  conditions  which 
shall  be  fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  United  States 
prisoners  of  war,  including  persons  under  trial 
or  convicted.  The  Allied  Powers  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  as  they 
wish.  This  condition  annuls  the  previous  con- 
ventions on  the  subject  of  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  including  the  one  of  July,  1918,  in 
course  of  ratification.  However,  the  repatriation 
of  German  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Holland 
and  in  Switzerland  shall  continue  as  before.  The 
repatriation  of  German  prisoners  of  war  shall  be 
regulated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries 
of  peace. 

Eleven — Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  evacuated  territory  will  be  cared  for 
by  German  personnel,  who  will  be  left  on  the 
spot  with  the  medical  material   required. 

//. — Disposition  Relative  to  the  Eastern 
Frontiers  of   Germany 

Twelve — All  German  troops  at  present  in  the 
territories  which  before  belonged  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Turkey,  shall  withdraw  imme- 
diately within  the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  they 
existed  on  August  1,  1914.  All  German  troops 
at  present  in  the  territories  which  before  the  war 
belonged  to  Russia  shall  likewise  withdraw 
within  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  defined  as  above, 
as  soon  as  the  Allies,  taking  into  account  the  in- 
ternal situation  of  these  territories,  shall  decide 
that  the  time  for  this  has  come. 

Thirteen — Evacuation  by  German  troops  to  be- 
gin at  once,  and  all  German  instructors,  prison- 
ers, and  civilians  as  well  as  military  agents  now 
on  the  territory  of  Russia  (as  defined  before 
1914)   to  be  recalled. 

Fourteen — German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all 
requisitions  and  seizures  and  any  other  under- 
taking with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  intended 
for  Germany  in  Rumania  and  Russia  (as  defined 
on  August  1,  1914). 

Fifteen — Renunciation  of  the  treaties  of  Bucha- 
rest and  Brest-Litovsk  and  of  the  supplementary 
treaties. 

Sixteen — The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  territories  evacuated  by  the  Germans  on  their 
eastern  frontier,  either  through  Danzig,  or  by 
the  Vistula,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the 
populations  of  those  territories  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  order. 

///. — Clause  Concerning  East  Africa 

Seventeen — Evacuation  by  all  German  forces 
operating  in  East  Africa  within  a  period  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Allies. 

IV. — General  Clauses 

Eighteen — Repatriation,  without  reciprocity, 
within  a  maximum  period  of  one  month  in  ac- 
cordance with  detailed  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
fixed  of  all  interned  civilians,  including  hostages 
(persons?),    under    trial    or   convicted,    belonging 


to  the  allied  or  associated  powers  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  Article  Three. 

Nineteen — The  following  financial  conditions 
are  required:  Reparation  for  damage  done. 
While  such  armistice  lasts  no  public  securities 
shall  be  removed  by  the  enemy  which  can  serve 
as  a  pledge  to  the  Allies  for  the  recovery  or 
reparation  for  war  losses.  Immediate  restitution 
of  the  cash  deposit  in  the  national  bank  of  Bel- 
gium, and  in  general  immediate  return  of  all 
documents,  specie,  stocks,  shares,  paper  money, 
together  with  plant  for  the  issue  thereof,  touch- 
ing public  or  private  interests  in  the  invaded 
countries.  Restitution  of  the  Russian  and  Ruma- 
nian gold  yielded  to  Germany  or  taken  by  that 
power.  This  gold  to  be  delivered  in  trust  to  the 
Allies  until  the  signature  of  peace. 

V. — Naval  Conditions 

Twenty — Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities 
at  sea  and  definite  information  to  be  given  as  to 
the  location  and  movements  of  all  German  ships. 
Notification  to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  all  territorial  waters  is 
given  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  marines  of  the 
allied  and  associated  powers,  all  questions  of  neu- 
trality being  waived. 

Twenty-one — All  naval  and  mercantile  marine 
prisoners  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers  in 
German  hands  to  be  returned  without  reciprocity. 

Twenty-two — Surrender  to  the  Allies  and 
United  States  of  all  submarines  (including  sub- 
marine cruisers  and  all  mine-laying  submarines) 
now  existing,  with  their  complete  armament  and 
equipment,  in  ports  which  shall  be  specified  by 
the  Allies  and  United  States.  Those  which  can- 
not take  the  sea  shall  be  disarmed  of  the  per- 
sonnel and  material  and  shall  remain  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 
The  submarines  which  are  ready  for  the  sea 
shall  be  prepared  to  leave  the  German  ports  as 
soon  as  orders  shall  be  received  by  wireless  for 
their  voyage  to  the  port  designated  for  their  de- 
livery, and  the  remainder  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  conditions  of  this  article  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  within  the  period  of  fourteen 
days  after  the   signing  of  the   armistice. 

Twenty-three — German  surface  warships  which 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  immediately  disarmed  and  there- 
after interned  in  neutral  ports  or  in  default  of 
them  in  allied  ports  to  be  designated  by  the  Al- 
lies and  the  United  States.  They  will  there  re- 
main under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  of 
the  United  States,  only  caretakers  being  left  on 
board.  The  following  warships  are  designated 
by  the  Allies:  Six  battle  cruisers,  ten  battleships, 
eight  light  cruisers  (including  two  mine  layers), 
fifty  destroyers  of  the  most  modern  types.  All 
other  surface  warships  (including  river  craft)  are 
to  be  concentrated  in  German  naval  bases  to  be 
designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States, 
and  are  to  be  completely  disarmed  and  classed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States.  The  military  armament  of  all 
ships  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  shall  be  put  on  shore. 
All  vessels  designated  to  be  interned  shall  be 
ready  to  leave  the  German  ports  seven  days  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Directions  for  the 
voyage  will  be  given  by  wireless. 
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Twenty-four — The  Allies  and  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  have  the  right  to  sweep 
up  all  mine  fields  and  obstructions  laid  by  Ger- 
many outside  German  territorial  waters,  and  the 
positions  of  these  are  to  be  indicated. 

Twenty-five — Freedom  of  access  to  and  from 
the  Baltic  to  be  given  to  the  naval  and  mercan- 
tile marines  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 
To  secure  this  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  empowered  to  occupy  all 
German  forts,  fortifications,  batteries,  and  de- 
fense works  of  all  kinds  in  all  the  entrances  from 
the  Cattegat  into  the  Baltic,  and  to  sweep  up  all 
mines  and  obstructions  within  and  without  Ger- 
man territorial  waters,  without  any  question  of 
neutrality  being  raised,  and  the  positions  of  all 
such  mines  and  obstructions  are  to  be   indicated. 

Twenty-six — The  existing  blockade  conditions 
set  up  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  are  to 
remain  unchanged,  and  all  German  merchant 
ships  found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  cap- 
ture. The  Allies  and  the  United  States  shall 
give  consideration  to  the  provisioning  of  Ger- 
many during  the  armistice  to  the  extent  recog- 
nized as  necessary. 

Twenty-seven — All  naval  aircraft  are  to  be 
concentrated  and  immobolized  in  German  bases 
to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America.         ^ 

Twenty-eight — In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coast 
and  ports  Germany  shall  abandon  in  situ  and  in 
fact  all  port  and  river  navigation  material,  all 
merchant  ships,  tugs,  lighters,  all  naval  aero- 
nautic apparatus,  material  and  supplies,  and  all 
arms,   apparatus   and   supplies  of  every  kind. 

Twenty-nine — All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be 
evacuated  by  Germany;  all  Russian  war  vessels 
of  all  descriptions  seized  by  Germany  in  the 
Black  Sea  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States  of  America;  all  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  seized  are  to  be  released;  all  war- 
like and  other  materials  of  all  kinds  seized  in 
those  ports  are  to  be  returned  and  German  ma- 
terials as  specified  in  Clause  Twenty-eight  are 
to  be  abandoned. 

Thirty — All  merchant  vessels  in  German  hands 
belonging  to  the  allied  and  associated  powers  are 
to  be  restored  in  ports  to  be  specified  by  the  Al- 
lies and  the  United  States  of  America  without 
reciprocity.  , 


Thirty-one — No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  ma- 
terials to  be  permitted  before  evacuation,  sur- 
render, or  restoration. 

Thirty-two — The  German  government  will  no- 
tify the  neutral  governments  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  governments  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Holland,  that  all  restrictions 
placed  on  the  trading  of  their  vessels  with  the 
allied  and  associated  countries,  whether  by  the 
German  government  or  by  private  German  in- 
terests, and  whether  in  return  for  specific  con- 
cessions, such  as  the  export  of  shipbuilding  mate- 
rials, or  not,  are  immediately  canceled. 

Thirty-three — No  transfers  of  German  merchant 
shipping  of  any  description  to  any  neutral  flag 
are  to  take  place  after  signature  of  the  armistice. 

VI. — Duration  of  Armistice 

Thirty-four — The  duration  of  the  armistice  is 
to  be  thirty  days,  with  .option  to  extend.  During 
this  period  if  its  clauses  are  not  carried  into  exe- 
cution the  armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one  of 
the  contracting  parties,  which  must  give  warning 
forty-eight  hours  in  advance.  It  is  understood 
that  the  execution  of  Articles  3  and  18  shall  not 
warrant  the  denunciation  of  the  armistice  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  execution  within  a  period 
fixed,  except  in  the  case  of  bad  faith  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  In  order  to  assure  the  exe- 
cution of  this  convention  under  the  best  conditions, 
the  principle  of  a  permanent  international  armis- 
tice commission  is  admitted.  This  commission 
will  act  under  the  authority  of  the  allied  military 
and  naval  Commanders  in  Chief. 

VII.—The  Limit  for  Reply 

Thirty-five — This  armistice  to  be  accepted  or 
refused  by  Germany  within  seventy-two  hours  of 
notification. 


This  armistice  has  been  signed  the  Eleventh  of 
November,  Nineteen  Eighteen,  at  5  o'clock  French 
time. 

F.  FOCH, 

R.  E.  WEMYSS, 

ERZBERGER, 

A.  OBERNDORFF, 

WINTERFELDT, 

VON  SALOW. 


A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ARMISTICE  AGREEMENTS  WITH 
BULGARIA,  TURKEY,  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Bulgaria  Surrenders 

The  first  episode  in  the  swiftly  moving  last  act 
of  the  drama  of  world  war  had  been  the  military 
and  political  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  the  accept- 
ance of  terms  dictated  by  the  Allied  commander 
in  the  field,  on  September  29.  The  conditions  im- 
posed were  purely  military,  and  included  evacua- 
tion of  Serbian  and  Greek  territory,  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  army,  surrender  of  means  of 
transport,  permission  for  the  Allies  to  occupy  stra- 
tegic points  and  use  all  means  of  communication. 

Thus  occurrred  the  first  split  in  the  Teutonic 
alliance.  Serbian  troops  rapidly  reoccupied  their 
Dec— 6 


own  lands,  with  two  direct  results  of  deep  signifi- 
cance: (1)  Turkey  was  cut  off  from  German  aid, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Sultan's  army  in  Palestine 
was  being  annihilated  by  the  British ;  and  (3)  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  opened  to  invasion  on  a  new 
front,  when  all  the  world  knew  that  her  limit  of 
endurance  had  been  reached  and  that  a  reju- 
\enated  Italian  army  was  about  to  launch  an 
attack   along  the   Piave. 

The  A grccnunt   ui/Ji    Turkey 

Simultaneous  with   the   Allied   offensive   against 
Bulgaria,  the  British   in  Palestine   had   struck   the 
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Turkish  line  with  such  brilliancy  of  leadership 
and  dash  in  execution  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
pletely routed.  Seventy  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken.  Cavalry  units  advanced  275  miles  in  five 
weeks,  and  cut  the  railroad  line  behind  a  second 
Turkish  army  in  Mesopotamia.  There  was  no 
choice  for  the  Turks  but  to  surrender.  The  terms 
imposed  by  the  Allied  powers  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Opening  of  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus  and 
access  to  Black  Sea.  Allied  occupation  of  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosporus  forts. 

2.  Position  of  mine  fields  and  other  obstructions 
in  Turkish  waters  to  be  indicated,  and  assistance 
given  to  remove  them. 

3.  Information  concerning  mines  in  the  Black 
Sea  is  to  be  communicated. 

4.  Allied  prisoners  and  Armenian  interned  per- 
sons and  prisoners  to  be  handed  over  uncondition- 
ally to  the  Allies. 

5.  Immediate  demobilisation  of  the  Turkish 
army,  except  troops  for  surveillance  on  frontiers 
and  for  maintenance  of  order. 

6.  Surrender  of  all  war  vessels  in  Turkish  wa- 
ters. These  ships  will  be  interned  in  such  Turk- 
ish port  or  ports  as  may  be  directed,  except  small 
vessels  for  police  and  similar  purposes. 

7.  The  Allies  to  occupy  strategic  points  in  any 
situation  which  threatens  their  security. 

8.  Free  use  by  Allied  ships  of  ports  and  an- 
chorages in  Turkish  occupation  and  denial  of  their 
use  by  the  enemy.  Similaj  conditions  to  apply  to 
Turkish  shipping  in  Turkish  waters  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  demobilization. 

9.  Allied   occupation   of   Taurus   tunnel   system. 

10.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops 
from  northern  Persia. 

11.  Part  of  Transcaucasia  to  be  evacuated  by 
Turkish    troops,    remainder    if    required.  _ 

12.  Wireless,  telegraph  and  cable  stations  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Allies. 

13.  Prohibition  against  destruction  of  any 
naval,    military   or   commercial    material. 

14.  Facilities  are  to  be  given  for  the  purchase 
of  coal,  oil,  fuel  and  naval  material  from  Turk- 
ish  sources. 

15.  Surrender  of  all  Turkish  officers  in  Tripoli- 
tania    and    Cyrenaica. 

16.  Surrender  of  all  garrisons  in  Hedjaz,  Assir, 
Yemen,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  withdrawal 
of  Turkish   troops  from   Galicia. 

17.  Use  of  ships  and  repair  facilities  at  all 
Turkish  ports  and  arsenals. 

18.  Surrender  of  all  ports  occupied  in  Tripoli- 
tania    and    Cyrenaica,    including    Misurata. 

19.  All  Germans  and  Austrians  to  be  evacuated 
within  one  month  from  Turkish  dominions. 

20.  Compliance  with  such  orders  as  may  be 
conveyed  for  the  disposal  of  equipments,  arms 
and  ammunition. 

21.  An  allied  representative  to  be  attached  to 
Turkish  Ministry  of  Supplies  to  safeguard  allied 
interests. 

22.  Turkish    prisoners    are    to    be    kept    at    the 
disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

23.  Turkey  to  cease  all  relations  with  Central 
Powers. 

24.  In  case  of  disorder  in  Armenia  th?  Allies 
reserve  right  to  occupy. 

25.  Hostilities  shall  cease  from  noon  Thursday, 
the   31st  of   October,    1918. 


The  Austrian  Armistice 

While  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  experien- 
cing defeat,  the  only  remaining  German  ally — 
Austria-Hungary — was  in  turn  subjected  to  over- 
whelming attack.  An  Italian  offensive  was  begun 
on  October  24.  Resistance  soon  collapsed  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  Austro-Hungarians  begged  for  an  armistice, 
which  was  granted  by  the  Allies  on  November 
4,  under  the  following  conditions: 
Military   Clauses: 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  by  land,  by 
sea   and   air. 

2.  Demobilization  of  Austro-Hungarian  army 
and   immediate  withdrawal   from   Western   front. 

3.  Evacuation  of  all  territories  invaded  by 
Austria-Hungary  behind  a  fixed  line.  [In  gen- 
eral, the  territories  embraced  those  long  claimed 
by  Italy:  the  Trentino,  Trieste  and  Dalmatia.] 
All  territory  thus  evacuated  shall  be  occupied  by 
the  forces  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States. 
Military  and  railway  equipment  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding coal  belonging  to  or  within  those  terri- 
tories, to  be  surrendered. 

4.  The  Allies  shall  have  the  right  of  free  move- 
ment over  all  road  and  rail  and  water  ways  in 
Austria-Hungarian  territory,  and  shall  occupy 
strategic  points  necessary  to  conduct  military 
operations  or  to  maintain  order.- 

5.  Complete  evacuation  or  internment  of  all 
German   troops  within   fifteen   days. 

6.  Administration  of  evacuated  territories  of 
Austria-Hungary  entrusted  to  local  authorities 
under  control  of  the  armies  of  occupation. 

7.  Immediate  repatriation  without  reciprocity 
of  all  Allied  prisoners  and  interned  civilians. 
Naval  Conditions: 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  at  sea  and 
information  to  be  given  as  to  location  of  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian ships. 

2.  Surrender  of  fifteen  Austro-Hungarian  sub- 
marines and  of  all  German  submarines  in  Austro- 
Hungarian  waters.  All  other  submarines  to  be 
disarmed  and  to  remain  under  supervision  of 
the  Allies. 

3.  Surrender  of  three  battleships,  three  light 
cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  twelve  torpedo  boats, 
one  mine  layer,  six  Danube  monitors.  Other  war- 
ships to  be  disarmed  and  placed  under  supervision. 

4.  Freedom  of  navigation  of  all   warships  and 
"merchant  ships  of  the  Allies  in  the  Adriatic  and 

up  the   Danube  with  power  to  occupy  or  to  dis- 
mantle all  defense  works. 

5.  Blockade  by  the  Allies  to  remain  unchanged 
and  all  Austro-Hungarian  merchant  ships  found 
at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture  save  ex- 
ceptions which  may  be  made. 

6.  Naval  aircraft  to  be  concentrated  and  im- 
pactionized. 

7.  Evacuation  of  Italian  coasts  and  ports  occu- 
pied   by    Austria-Hungarv. 

8.  Occupation  by  the  Allies  of  fortifications  and 
dockyards  and   arsensal   at  Pola. 

9.  All  merchant  vessels  held  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary belonging  to  the  Allies  to  be  returned. 

10.  No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials  to 
be  permitted  before  evacuation,  surrender,  or  res- 
toration. 

11.  All  naval  and  mercantile  marine  prisoners 
in  Austro-Hungarian  hands  to  be  returned  with- 
out  reciprocity. 


i 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

MONTH 

A  LEAGUE  OF  FREE  NATIONS 

BEFORE  a  Wisconsin  State  Convention  members  of  the  league  who  are  not  parties  to 

of   the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  held  the  controversy,   Dr.   Van   Hise   holds   that 

at  Madison  on  November  8,  the  opening  ad-  the  findings  of  the  investigating  commission 

dress  was  delivered  by  President  Charles  R.  must  be  final,  precisely  as  a  court  decision, 

Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  whether  unanimous  or  by  majority,  is  final. 

Dr.  Van  Hise  had  just  returned  from  a  jour-  What   is  to   be  done   if   a   nation   of   the 

ney  to  England  and  France  made  in  company  league  goes  to  war  contrary  to  the  recommen- 

with   a  party  of  American  journalists  who  dations  made?    Dr.  Van  Hise  does  not  think 

had    accepted   the   invitation   of   the   British  it    practicable    to    get    the    nations    to    bind 

Ministry  of  Information,  to  which  allusion  themselves  in  such  a  case  to  support  the  at- 

is  made  in  the  article  entitled  *'In  England  tacked   state  with   their   armies   and   navies, 

and  Fran^ce  at  the  Climax"  (page  607).  He  proposes  a  substitute  that  they  agree 'that 

In  the  course  of  his  visit  to  England,  Dr.  any  nation  in  the  league  shall  be  free,  if  it 
Van  Hise  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportuni-  so  desires,  to  support  the  attacked  state  with 
ties  of  obtaining  the  views  of  leading  British  its  army  and  its  navy ;  and  that  all  the  mem- 
statesmen  on  a  League  of  Nations — a  sub-  bers  of  the  league  agree  absolutely  to  boy- 
ject  that  had  long  held  a  foremost  place  in  cott  the  offending  nation,  to  have  no  trade 
his  thoughts.  The  address  at  Madison,  or  communication  with  it  whatsoever, 
therefore,  while  presenting  the  American  Taking  up  the  question  of  reduction  of 
viewpoint  and  expressing  Dr.  Van  Hise's  armaments,  Dr.  Van  Hise  mentions  the  fact 
matured  personal  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  Premier  Lloyd  George  supports  the 
may  be  assumed  to  have  been  prepared  after  principle  of  proportional  disarmament.  Dr. 
a  detailed  review  and  discussion  of  the  moot  Van  Hise  himself  does  not  think,  however, 
points  with  those  public  men  at  home  and  that  a  league  consisting  of  a  great  number 
abroad  who  have  given  the  problem  the  most  of  nations  could  be  brought  to  agreement  on 
serious  consideration.  the  matter  of  proportional  influence.     In  his 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  proposed  opinion  the  nations  of  intermediate  power 
league,  Dr.  Van  Hise  suggests  that  it  will  would  claim  the  same  position  as  the  first- 
be  advisable  for  the  body  created  by  the  di-  class  powers.  He  therefore  deems  it  inad- 
rect  representatives  of  the  nations  in  the  visable  for  a  League  of  Nations  to  include 
league  to  confine  itself  to  essentially  legisla-  at  the  outset  all  of  the  free  nations  that  wish 
tive  functions:  to  enter.     He  would  have  such  a  league  at 

^. .     ,    ,      ,     ,,             ,       ,.  .        .11.  first    consist    of    those    nations    which    have 

This    body   should    control    policies;    it    should  ,              ,      ,                    ^-          £  ^u     u    ^a^^     £  «-U-^ 

create  instruments  and  agents  to  carry  out  these  borne  the  larger  portion  of  the  burden  of  this 

policies.    The   actual    work   should    be    done    by  war   against   autocracy,   namel}^,   the    United 

these  instruments  and  agents.     A  League  of  Na-  States,    England,    France,    Italy,    and   Japan, 

tions    composed    of    a     considerable     number     of  These  nations  would  have  equal   representa- 

members    could    well    consider    and    control    poll-  ^.         •      ^u      i                 ^J     ^'^  ^   4.u^'      ;^4.^^^,«.« 

T*        u       *      •    1       ^A^^.^v^  ♦!,«  ir^J^^ti  tion  in  the  league  and,  smce  their  interests 

cies.     It  could   not   wisely   undertake   the   investi-  ^                i  j    u      im    i                     i 

gation  of  a  difference  between  two  nations  and  are  common,  they  would  be  likely  to  work 

make     recommendations     concerning     the     same.  out  a  plan  under  the  general  principle  of  pro- 

These   duties   should    be    performed    by   a    quasi-  portional    disarmament,    maintaining    in    the 

judicial  body  analogous  to  a  commission.  aggregate    a    power    sufficient    to    secure    the 

Since  it  is  agreed  that  In  case  of  a  differ-  peace  of  the  world.     Other  nations  would  be 

ence  between  two  nations  which  they  them-  r.dmitted  later. 

selves  are  unable  to  settle,  they  shall  not  go  Allusion  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 

to  war  with  each  other  until  the  grounds  of  zine  to  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Van  Hise 

difference    have    been    investigated    and    rec-  within  a  fortnight  after  the  delivery  of  the 

ommendations    for    settrcment    made    by    the  address  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
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AMERICAN  TROOPS  PUSHING  THROUGH  ALSACE 


FRENCH  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  FIGHTING 

YANKEE  -■"• 


THE  second  battle  of  the  Marne  meant 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  And  American 
participation  in  the  offensive  of  the  second 
half  of  July  is  no  small  part  of  the  story  of 
that  great  victory.  The  Yankee  onrush  in- 
stilled fear  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the 
foe,  and  a  fraternal  admiration  into  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen,  whose  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  "doughboys"  and  their  precursors 
— volunteers  in  aerial  and  other  forces — to 
the  Allied  successes  on  the  West  front,  have 
not  been  few. 

As  a  fighter  the  Yankee  is  receiving  his 
meed  of  admiration  in  French  journals.  That 
he  merits  their  praise  is  readily  admitted 
here  in  their  home  country;  the  boys  re- 
flected credit  on  the  name  of  America. 

In  July  the  American  army  was  distribu- 
ted along  three  fronts,  Pershing  having  al- 
ready in  March  put  all  his  forces  entirely  at 
the  disposal  of  Foch,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
Entente  forces  throughout  the  world.  The 
Americans  on  the  Soissons-Rheims  front  and 
those  before  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  were  more 
definitely  involved  in  the  counter-ofifensive  of 
Foch  than  those  on  the  Lorraine  front,  al- 
though the  latter  had  a  great  share  in  follow- 
ing up  the  victory  that  caused  a  complete 
German  rout  along  the  whole  western  battle- 
line. 

Gaston  Deschamps,  writing  in  the  Revue 


des  Deux  MondeSj  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  Americans  under  fire  during  the  great 
days  of  the  German  retreat: 

In  the  course  of  the  counter-attack  of  July  18, 
the  American  division  under  General  Degoutte 
was  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  his 
army,  in  what  is  called  a  "pivotal"  position, 
to  the  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry.  When 
a  division  is  thus  placed  it  must  content  itself 
occasionally  with  merely  "  marking  time,"  and 
regulating  its  steps  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
centric progress  of  the  wings.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
when  there  was  let  loose,  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  the  magnificent  counter-of- 
fensive that  was  to  put  Paris  o"Ut  of  danger, 
liberate  two  hundred  villages,  and  throw  the 
enemy  back  in  a  single  smashing  assault  from  the 
Marne   to   the   Aisne. 

The  fighting  spirit  of  the  Americans,  notably 
of  those  billeted  at  this  time  in  the  old  castle 
of  Chateau-Thierry,  was  such  that  in  falling  on 
the  first  German  positions  they  carried  their  ob- 
jectives in  one  blow,  chasing  the  enemy  before 
them  with  a  fervor  rendering  all  resistance  im- 
possible. Admiration  attaches  particularly  to  the 
perfect  discipline  maintained  while  the  stroke  was 
made,  in  immediate  accord  with  the  artillery  bar- 
rage preceding  the  attack.  When  they  were  se- 
curely ensconced  in  the  villages  of  Torcy,  Belleau, 
and  Givry,  and  at  the  railway  station  of  Bou- 
resches,  they  wanted  to  push  still  farther,  and 
make    a    new    leap    in    their    victorious    advance. 

Their  ardor  had  to  be  dampened.  The  fact  is 
that  the  castle  of  Monthiers,  the  houses  of  Clig- 
non,  and  the  wood  of  Petret  were  still  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  and  that  in  massed  formation, 
stiffening  their  resistance  in  redoubts  bristling  with 
machine  guns,  they  wefe  yet  retarding  the  general 
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advance.  In  order  to  sweep  these  positions  clean 
and  assist  the  troops  beside  them  in  their  close 
and  terrible  combats  with  the  enemy,  our  Ameri- 
cans, through  a  rapid  storming  maneuver,  took 
possession  of  all  the  terrain  from  Conetrie  farm 
to  the  hamlet  of  Halmardiere,  over  four  miles 
from  Chateau-Thierry.  Nothing  could  stop  them, 
neither  redoubts  nor  lines  of  machine-guns,  to 
which  the  enemy  desperately  clung.  The  Ger- 
mans, seeing  themselves  overwhelmed  by  this 
brusque  attack,  judged'  their  positions  at  Mon- 
thiers  untenable  and  began  to  retire. 

"I  could  not  have  done  better  with  my  own  best 
troops,"  declared  General  Degoutte,  when  the 
story  of  the  twentieth  of  July  and  the  fine  suc- 
cess of  our  American  comrades  was  told  him.  .  .  . 

Our  Americans  were  no  less  able  to  follow  up 
their  success  by  a  continual  pursuit  than  to  assure 
them  in  the  first  place  of  the  vivacity  of  their 
manner  of  attack.  "Ah!"  said  a  French  sol- 
dier .  .  .  coming  back  from  Fere-en-Tardenois, 
"you  should  have  seen  them  at  Epieds!" 

Epieds,  a  village  in  the  old  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, formerly  belonged  to  the  bailiwick  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. .  .  .  French  and  American  his- 
torians will  speak  especially  of  this  village  when 
they  tell  the  story  of  the  operations  emanating  in 
the  second  victory  of  the  Marne.  The  Americans 
arrived  thither  on  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
literally  on  the  heels  of  the  enemy  rearguard. 
There  was  a  serious  of  furious  combats  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  village,  with  terrible 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  The  German  artillery 
tried  to  stop  the  American  pursuit  by  directing 
a  terrific  barrage  fire  against  the  open  space  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  village.  .  .  .  Useless 
efforts.  By  a  skilful  maneuver  evincing  a  rare 
appreciation  of  the  tactical  requirements  for  vic- 
tory, the  American  general  decided  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  direct  his  forces  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  Epieds,  under  cover  ...  of  Trugny 
wood. 

The  Germans  made  a  strong  opposition  to  this 
attempt    to    divert    their    forces,    and    counter-at- 
tacked furiously.     But  they  soon  learned  to  their 
sorrow  what  American  tenacity 
is.     The  Yankees,   hurled  back 
at    the    start    of    their    daring 
maneuver,      returned      to     the 
charge,  hurled  back  the  foe  from 
the   skirts   of   the   wood   on   the 
morning  of  July  twenty-fourth, 
and    entered    the    wood    closely 
after    the    Boches,    capturing    a 
whole  company  of  sappers. 

The  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  their  com- 
rades under  General  Mangin 
in  another  sector  of  virtually 
the  same  front.     These  men 


have  made  the  name  of  Nou- 
vron-Vingre  historic.  This  vil- 
lage, .  .  .  nine  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  Soissons,  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  completely 
ruined  commune  whose  princi- 
pal business  was  agriculture.  On 
the  chalky  plateau  of  Nouvron 
there    is    nothing    but    the    frag- 


ments of  ruined  houses,  a  fallow  ground  up- 
turned by  the  plowing  of  shells. 

The  line  of  attack  assigned  to  General  Man- 
gin's  army  for  the  counter-offensive  of  the 
eighteenth  of  July  .  .  .  went  from  Nouvron- 
Vingre  to  Troesnes.  ...  On  this  front  of  about 
sixteen  miles  the  place  of  honor  was  reserved  for 
the  American  army  side  by  side  with  our  own 
elite  regiments.  When  .  .  .  after  a  stormy  night, 
in  which  the  thunder  mingled  with  the  roar  of 
the  guns,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  attack, 
our  Americans  launched  forth  with  a  display  of 
bravery  astounding  to  all  witnesses  of  this 
battle.  Splendid  workmen  in  the  glorious 
workshop  of  victory,  they  advanced  in  their 
wondrous  youthful  zeal,  with,  their  good  humor 
at  its  height.   .    .    .   The  terrain  of  their  advance 

was  muddy  from  the  night's  rain Here 

and  there  a  small  stream  opposed  the  march  of 
the  Americans.  No  matter!  They  walked  in 
the  water  up  to  their  waists  or  even  their  shoul- 
ders, holding  their  short-bayonetted  guns  over 
their  heads,  and  kept  up  without  stopping  their 
irresistible  progress.  Seeing  them  in  this  way 
pass  the  intervening  rivers  and  climb  agilely — 
notwithstanding  the  weight  of  their  soaked  cloth- 
ing— up  the  bank  before  them,  the  Germans  ran 
head  over  heels,  or  surrendered  en  masse.  .  .  . 
These  voluntary  prisoners  threw  down  their  arms 
with  surprising  rapidity,  unbuttoned  their  braces, 
as  is  the  custom,  and  holding  their  trousers  with 
one  hand  made  with  the  other  gestures  of  eager 
surrender.  They  passed  from  extreme  terror  to 
sudden  contentment  and  formed  at  once  into  lines 
ready  to  be  conducted  to  the  Tear,  visibly  happy 
over  this  en'd  to  their  fighting  and  easy  egress 
from  the  war. 

A  late  issue  of  Le  Correspondant  contains 
an  article  telling  how  the  Americans  followed 
up  the  brilliant  Foch  victory  of  July.  It 
^ay  have  been  many  a  time  difficult  for  a 
Frenchman  to  find  his  way  in  the  ruined 
country  evacuated  by  the  German  despoilers ; 
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but  "the  American  sense  of  direction,"  says 
the  article, 

is  surprising.  Without  maps,  and  pronouncing 
the  names  of  French  villages  in  a  way  but  little 
similar  to  ours  and  for  that  matter  without  any- 
one to  guide  them,  they  always  get  to  their  des- 
tination. 

When  the  Americans  got  to  the  forest  of 
Fere,  they  found  that  the  enemy  had  made  a 
sort  of  armory  out  of  it.  "From  thence  their 
hidden  and  rested  divisions  were  to  have 
hurled  themselves  beyond  the  Marne"  and 
at  last  to  have  captured  Paris.  But  here  the 
Allied  artillery  was  already  hammering  away 
at  their  retreating  rear.  French  and  American 
guns,  "as  if  in  friendly  rivalry,"  were  doing 
their  best  to  increase  the  German  rout.  The 
immediate  objectives  of  the  Americans  were, 
on  the  first  of  August,  Bellevue  farm  and 
Hill  230,  obstacles  on  the  way  to  Fismes  and 
the  Vesle,  on  which  both  Soissons  and  Rheims 
are  situated,  Fismes  being  half-way  between 
them.  On  that  same  day,  both  places  were 
taken. 

The  Americans  took  a  great  deal  of  booty, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  munitions  that  the 
enemy  had  not  had  time  to  remove.  The 
civilians  left  in  the  recaptured  towns  could 
hardly  believe  their  eyes  when  they  saw 
American  soldiers  among  their  liberators. 

Next  came  the  advance  of  Fismes,  which 
meant  German  withdrawal  to  the  Aisne. 
In  this  three  American  battalions  took  part.i 

It  seems  that  the  American  officer  is  very 
much  a  favorite  among  his  French  compeers. 
Says  M.  Deschamps: 

The  American  officer  exposes  himself.  His  men 
never  lose  sight  of  him  an  instant,  in  the  greatest 
peril,  on   the   road   to   victory   and   honor.     Also, 


he  is  sure  of  respect  without  needing  to  take  re- 
course to  menace  or  intimidation. 

Another  French  writer  makes  this  state- 
ment: 

It  is  necessary  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  incom- 
parable personal  courage  of  the  American  sol- 
diers and  officers.  .  .  .  And  another  expression 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  great  courtesy  of  American 
officers,  and  the  charm,  for  a  Frenchman,  of  liv- 
ing with  them.  In  war  this  virtue  is  far  more 
than  a  necessary  characteristic  of  a  gentleman. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  man  habitually  dis- 
courteous, curt  with  his  inferior,  jealous  of  his 
neighbors,  pushing  to  the  point  of  tragedy  all 
those  little  personal  discomforts  of  which  war  is 
full — such  a  character  would  make  all  liaison,  all 
conjunction  impossible,  and  would  play  the  same 
role  as  a  clump  of  bombs  in  our  midst.  That  is 
why  it  is  necessary  to  extol  as  a  war-virtue  the 
extreme  courtesy  of  the  Americans. 

The  war  is  over,  and  the  "doughboys" 
are  in  part  responsible  for  it.  Quoting 
again  from  M.  Deschamps: 

If  the  Kaiser  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
vain  hope  of  imposing  on  his  whole  people  the 
great  optical  illusion  of  American  incapacity  to 
influence  the  tides  of  battle,  and  with  the  hope 
also  of  maintaining  that  colossal  mystifica- 
tion .  .  .  then  his  deception  surely  by  this  time 
is  proportionate  to  the  wild  dream  he  conceived. 
Fromj  the  height  of  the  hill  to  which  his  auto 
brought  him  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  offensive  on  which  he  depended  to 
be  able  to  dictate  in  all  haughtiness  the  terms  of 
an  atrocious  peace^  Wilhelm  II  could  see  from 
afar,  in  the  recoil  of  the  offensive  leT  loose  by 
himself,  the  magnificent  onslaught  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  hastened  hither  from  the  shores  of 
the  new  world  for  the  defense  of  liberty,  rapidly 
giving  to  their  star-spangled  banner  a  prominent 
place  among  those  radiant  symbols  whose  folds 
announce  to  the  world,  after  the  catastrophe  in- 
flicted on  humanity  by  his  perverse  will,  a  re- 
newal of  consolation   and  hope. 


THE   AMERICAN    CRUSADE   AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS  IN  FRANCE 


A  HIGHLY  appreciative  article  upon 
the  splendid  work  undertaken  by 
Americans  to  check  the  ravages  of  tubercu- 
losis in  France,  where  it  is  a  question  of 
supreme  and  vital  importance,  appears  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Nordmann. 

"The  Americans,"  he  says,  "offered  them- 
selves generously,  passionately,  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  their  heartfelt  cooperation  did 
not     stop    there;     they    wanted     to     attack 


another  scourge,  tuberculosis,  which  is 
steadily  destroying  precious  French  lives  as 
much,  nay  more,  than  the  war,  and  which, 
if  not  checked,  threatens  to  tuin  the  lovely 
land  of  France  into  a  cemetery." 

This  question,  the  writer  urges,  should  not 
even  during  the  war  have  been  relegated  to 
the  background,  for,  unfortunately,  the  war 
has  rendered  the  problem  even  more  acute 
by  multiplying  the  causes  of  development  of 
this  terrible  malady.     As  in  gedlogy,  so  in 
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the  living  world,  passing  phenomena,  such 
as  an  earthquake,  or  even  a  war,  are  less 
disastrous  than  those,  less  intense,  which  are 
continuous. 

In  France  in  the  years  preceding  the  war 
the  average  mortality  from  consumption — 
especially  pulmonary  consumption,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  widespread — was  about 
88,000  annually.  At  this  rate  about  four 
million  living  French  people  are  doomed  to 
die  of  consumption.  What,  by  the  side  of 
this  is  the  number  of  Frenchmen,  great  as 
it  is,  killed  in  the  war  ?  That  figure  presents 
more  eloquently  than  all  the  dissertations  in 
the  world  the  problem  confronting  France. 

The  writer  shows  statistically  that  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  the  death-rate 
•from  tuberculosis  from  1906  to  1913  steadily 
decreased,  and  was  20  per  cent  lower  in  the 
latter  year  than  in  the  former,  while  in 
France  it  fluctuated.  Thus,  though  the 
climate  of  France  is  more  wholesome  and 
moderate,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
is  far  greater  than  in  those  countries.  While 
there  the  mortality  has  been  rapidly  and 
steadily  decreasing,  it  has  remained  about 
stationary  in  France. 

In  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  from 
consumption  in  town  and  country,  in  the 
countries  examined,  it  was  found  that  it  is 
proportionately  greater  in  the  former.  It 
is  a  striking  fact  that  in  1913  the  mortality 
from  consumption  was  twice  as  great  in  Paris 
as  in  New  York,  despite  the  congestion  in 
the  American  metropolis. 

The  essential  point  is  to  spread  the  ideas 
which  shall  make  each  person,  young  or  old, 
realize  his  self-defense  against  the  tubercular 
plague. 

Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  living  microbes 
which  are  propagated  in  an  unresisting  hu- 
man body,  destroying  its  tissues.  A  vigorous 
constitution  succeeds  in  resisting  them.  It  is 
essential,  therefore,  to  be  in  sound  health  to 
resist  tuberculosis,  which  differs  from  other 
microbe  diseases  (cholera,  pest,  diphtheria) 
in  that  in  these  the  microbe  suffices  to  pro- 
voke the  malady,  whatever  the  subject. 

The  hygienic  means  which  act  as  preven- 
tives of  consumption  serve  also  as  a  cure  in 
its  inceptive  stage,  generally  produced  by  a 
cold,  a  neglected  cough.  The  microbe  is 
propagated,  in  fact,  in  the  respiratory  chan- 
nels. Tuberculosis  is  not  infectious  through 
the  air  breathed  by  the  patient  but  through 
his  saliva  and  sputum.  It  is  not  a  hereditary 
disease. 

Realizing    the    great    saving    of    life,    the 


Americans,  even  while  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  an  American 
Commission  of  Preservation  against  Tuber- 
culosis in  France.  The  writer  speaks  warm- 
ly of  the  comforting  and  suggestive  talk  he 
had  with  Dr.  Ferrand,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
this  noble  crusade. 

It  was  in  February,  1917,  that  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  conceived  the  idea  of  such 
a  crusade,  and  Dr.  Liggs  was  deputed  to 
make  a  preliminary  study  of  the  matter.  In 
his  report  he  suggested  sending  a  second  com- 
mission to  cooperate  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  eventually  with  other  Amer- 
ican organizations  and  the  people  and 
government  of  France.  After  a  complete 
study  of  the  subject,  a  commission,  not  of 
investigation,  but  one  ready  for  work,  was 
organized  in  July,  1917.  It  is  of  this  Com- 
mission that  Dr.  Ferrand  is  the  director, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  eminent  physicians  and 
men  of  action. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  follow  the  methods 
used  in  the  United  States,  adapting  them  to 
conditions  in  France.  Fortunately,  there 
are  no  great  differences  between  the  views  of 
the  French  and  the  American  authorities  as 
to  the  means  of  fighting  tuberculosis.  In 
France  as  in  America  it  has  been  found  that 
the  dispensary,  provided  with  visiting  nurses, 
enlightenment  in  the  home,  laboratories  of 
diagnosis,  material  aid,  etc.,  are  the  most 
effective  weapons  to  fight  the  disease.  One 
phase  of  the  problem,  a  very  important  one, 
which  has  received  far  more  attention  in  the 
United  States  than  in  France,  is  the  role  of 
the  visiting  nurse  in  homes  as  well  as  in 
the  dispensaries. 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  risk 
of  contagion  will  perforce  be  increased  by 
the  return  home  of  convalescing  consump- 
tives, while  among  the  prisoners  and  the 
repatriated,  who  have  suffered  a  thousand 
privations,  the  number  of  consumpti\es  is 
considerable. 

The  French  appreciate  the  noble  altruism  of 
the  Americans  and  they  will  have  served  France 
well  the  day  that  no  one  can  say  that  France,  the 
land  of  the  bacteriologists,  is  likewise  the  land  of 
bacteria. 

The  Americans  have  attacked  the  problem  the 
right  way,  in  undertaking  to  instruct  the  French 
in  the  first  place,  how  to  fight  the  disease.  The 
latter  may  perhaps  cherish  more  illusions,  have 
more  imagination  than  their  American  friends, 
but  these  have  the  energy,  the  gift  of  realization. 
The  day  that  American  realism  and  French  ideal- 
ism will  march  side  bv  side,  as  wc  see  them  doing 
in  the  war  against  the  Hoche,  in  the  war  against 
tuberculosis,  humanity  will   be  happier  and  finer. 
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WHAT  OF  LITHUANIA? 


THE  Lithuanian  State  Council  has  re- 
cently decided  to  reopen  the  university 
of  Vilna,  founded  in  1578  by  the  Polish 
king,  Stephen  Bathory,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1575.  After  a  long  period  of  in- 
activity it  was  restored  by  Czar  Alexander  I. 
in  1803,  but  was  closed  again  in  1832  for» 
political  reasons,  and  has  remained  closed 
until  now. 

In  1915  the  Vilna  crowds  gave  the  Ger- 
mans, to  their  astonishment,  a  warm  and 
hearty  welcome.  Relations  between  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Germans  have  at  least  seemed 
to  continue  cordial  since,  though  there  is  no 
lack  of  stories  of  atrocities  committed  in  the 
country  by  the  invaders.  The  Czar's  gov- 
ernment had  alienated  the  Lithuanians  by 
treating  them  as  a  part  of  Poland,  accord- 
ing them  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  from  whom  they  are  separate 
in  language  and  largely  in  religion. 

Germany  recognized  Lithuanian  sover- 
eignty in  1916.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  insistence  of  the  Council,  the  Germans 
refused  to  proclaim  the  absolute  independence 
of  Lithuania,  though  the  Lithuanians  had 
soon  enough  done  so  themselves.  The  Pan- 
Germans  were  of  course  from  the  start  in 
favor  of  a  personal  union  of  that  country 
with  the  German  Empire.  The  other  of  the 
two  fires  between  which  the  Lithuanians  con- 
sider themselves  situated,  is  Polish  imperial- 
ism— in  the  eyes  of  the  Lithuanian  clergy  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  two.  They  are  Ortho- 
dox Greeks,  whereas  the  Poles  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Letts,  their  northern 
neighbors,  Protestants.  Within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  new  Poland  there  are  some 
150,000  Orthodox  Lithuanians.  There  are 
100,000  in  East  Prussia.  Of  the  three 
would-be  Lithuanian  provinces,  Vilna, 
Kovno,  and  Suvalki,  together  equalling  the 
British  Isles  in  3ize,  Vilna  contains  far 
more  White  Russians  than  Lithuanians.  Of 
2,560,000  souls,  the  total  population  there 
according  to  the  Russian  figures  of  1897(  the 
latest  available),  over  1,600,000  were  Lithu- 
anians. This  would  make  the  total  number 
of  Lithuanians,  in  round  figures,  2,000,000, 
if  the  German  and  Polish  are  included. 

Incorporation  of  Lithuania,  the  Hittite 
people  of  to-day,  and  of  other  nationalities 
(the  Austro-Germans,  for  example)  into 
a  revived  German  Empire  would  be  no 
small   compensation   to    Germany,   but   will 


HISTORIC    AND    MODERN    LITHUANIA 

(The  ancient  boundaries  are  indicated  by  the  lighter 
shading,  while  the  region  now  asking  for  national  in- 
dependence is  the  larger  part  of  the  more  heavily  shaded 
portion  at  the  upper  left) 


in  all  probability  not  take  place.  How- 
ever, the  Lithuanian  National  Council — 
though  it  in  1916  tried  to  make  President 
Wilson  recognize  the  country's  sovereignty — 
sought  (doubtless  nolens  volens)  to  enter 
into  relations  of  virtual  vassalage  with  the 
power  whose  army  of  occupation  was  billeted 
on  the  country.  In  the  proclamation  of  the 
National  Council  of  March  23  last,  this  ob- 
ject was  expressed  in  part  as  follows: 

Jn  the  establishing  of  this  state,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  its  interests  during  the 
peace  negotiations,  the  National  Council  advo- 
cates a  permanent,  firmly  established  relation  of 
alliance  between  the  Lithuanian  State  and  the 
German  Empire,  which  should  be  realized  pri- 
marily in  military  and  commercial  conventions, 
and  in  community  of  tariff  and  currency. 

The  German  Chancellor  and  the  Kaiser 
both  naturally  regarded  the  proclamation 
with  favor. 

Then  in  July  came  the  news  through  the 
Lithuanian  bureau  of  information  in  Switz- 
erland that  the  National  Council  had  de- 
cided to  offer  the  Lithuanian  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Urach.  That  gentleman  is  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  the  most  ancient 
Lithuanian  dynasty,  and  for  some  reason  in 
consequence  was  to  assume  the  title  of  Min- 
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dove  II.  The  first  Mindove  (Mendowg), 
who  lived  about  seven  centuries  ago,  is  the 
national  hero  of  Lithuania.  During  his  reign 
and  for  some  centuries  after,  the  boundaries 
of  Lithuania  expanded  gradually  to  the  south 
and  east  until  it  embraced  a  great  part  of 
Ukraine  and  reached  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
In  1569  the  country  was  united  completely 
with  Poland  under  Sigusmundus  Augustus, 
and  its  history  is  from  that  time  on  a  part  of 
Poland's.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  Polish 
hero  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the  American 
Revolution,  was  in  reality  a  Lithuanian. 

Wilhelm  Karl  Gero  Florestan  Crescen- 
tius,  Duke  of  Urach,  Count  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Royal  Wiirttembergian  Lieutenant- 
General  and  Commander  of  the  25th  Dra- 
goon Regiment,  and  so  forth,  was  born  in 
1864.  He  is  a  Catholic,  and  the  head  of 
a  lateral  line  of  the  House  of  Wiirttemberg 
through  the  morganatic  marriage  of  his 
grandfather  with  a  baroness  Tunderfeldt. 
The  present  duke's  mother  was  a  princess  of 
Monaco,  and  he  was  born  in  that  principal- 
ity. 

The  Lithuanians  averred  that  the  duke  had 

accepted  their  throne,  but  the  Norddeutsche 


Allgemeine  Zeitung  quickly  gave  out  a  de- 
nial, saying  among  other  things: 

The  Lithuanian  National  Council  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  representative  body 
for  Lithuania.  .  .  .  The  independence  of  the 
country  was  recognized  by  us  only  on  condition 
that  the  conventions  entered  into — among  them 
also  of  course  the  questions  of  constitution  and 
dynasty — should  conform  to  German  interests. 

A  newspaper  of  the  Swedish  capital  made 
the  following  comment  on  the  above  passage : 

Norddeutsche' s  asseveration  about  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  constituent  assembly  that  elected  the 
king  affects  us  strangely.  When  it  concerned  the 
erection  of  national  councils  in  Courland,  Es- 
thonia,  and  Livonia,  with  the  forced  consent  of 
the  protesting  peasantry,  there  was  no  such  punc- 
tiliousness. And  yet  the  Lithuanian  National 
Council,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, is  a  really  representative  body,  including 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  various  parties  in 
the  country. 

In  spite  of  his  own  willingness  or  of  a 
possible  descent  from  the  old  Lithuanian 
dynasty,  there  seems  at  this  date  to  be  no 
great  likelihood  of  the  accession  to  the  Lithu- 
anian throne  of  Mindove  Wilhelm  Karl 
Florestan  Gero  Crescentius. 


SWEDEN'S  WARTIME  FOOD  CONTROL 


THE  war  has  done  much  to  socialize  the 
Swedish  state,  as  it  has  done  with  other 
countries.  The  present  coalition  ministry  in 
Sweden  consists  mostly  of  Socialists  and  Lib- 
erals. And  the  story  of  wartime  control  of 
foodstuffs  in  Sweden  was  published  not  long 
ago,  the  work  of  Karl  Hilderbrand,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Riksdag.  The  book  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  the  government's  assump- 
tion of  control  over  consumption,  exporta- 
tion, and  importation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

The  extent  to  which  the  government  now 
holds  control  over  private  production,  trade 
and  domestic  consumption  would  hardly  have 
been  considered  possible  before  the  war.  But 
inasmuch  as  Swedish  agriculture  before  1914 
was  directed  principally  toward  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  and  not  vegetable  foodstuffs, 
widespread  regulation  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Sweden  exports  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  various  meats,  but  has  to  import  most 
of  her  wheat,  rye  and  other  grain,  and  also 
large  quantities  of  fodder. 

Something  had  to  be  done  from  the  very 
start.     In   1914  the  production  of  hay  was 


10  per  cent,  below  normal,  and  that  of  straw 
30  per  cent,  below.  In  August,  1914,  a 
Foodstuffs  Commission  was  appointed  to  ad- 
vise regulations  in  the  consumption  of  avail- 
able food  supplies  of  various  kinds.  The  cus- 
tomary trade  with  Denmark,  Germany,  and 
Russia  for  a  time  fell  off  almost  entirely. 
America  became  Sweden's  principal  source  of 
supplies. 

By  the  first  of  December  the  Swedish 
government  contracted  for  the  importation 
from  America  of  60,000  tons  of  grain,  which 
were  rather  slow  in  coming.  Domestic  flour 
mills  were  put  under  governmetal  direction. 
180,000  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  that 
autumn  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining fodder  from  abroad — a  5.9  per  cent, 
decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try.    Much  of  the  meat  went  to  Germany. 

In  1915  an  agricultural  boom  was  started, 
which,  however,  resulted  in  but  a  normal 
production  of  fodder,  and  a  production  of 
food  grains  below  normal.  Importation  of 
grain  (chiefly  from  the  United  States)  rose 
above  normal  that  year.  War  bread  was 
now  being  baked,  but  the  public  took  to  it 
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very  slowly.  There  was  still  much  waste  of 
foodstuffs.  The  government  then  made  a 
thorough  inventory  of  food  stores,  and 
bought  large  quantities  of  salt  herring  (a 
staple  food  in  Scandinavia)  and  sold  it  at 
cost.  It  also  in  anticipation  of  the  next 
year's  agricultural  campaign  imported  what 
fertilizer  it  could  get.  Maize  and  concen- 
trated fodder  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  100,000  tons. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  the  Foodstuffs  Com- 
mission restricted  the  sale  of  sugar  and  syrup. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered that  year  were  exported.  Local  com- 
missions were  instituted  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  the  control  of  consumption  of  staple 
foods. 

In  1916  the  situation  was  worse.  The 
government  set  apart  5,000,000  crowns 
(about  $1,350,000)  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  Vegetable  food  supplies  were  rationed 
after  the  German  pattern.  Exportation  of 
meat  was  now  practically  nil.  And  the  har- 
vest was  almost  a  failure.  Bread  cards  be- 
came necessary,  allowing  on  the  average  250 
grams  of  flour  daily  per  person,  an  amount 
later  reduced  to  200  grams. 

Fortunately  an  agreement  was  made  with 
England  permitting  the  passage  to  Sweden  of 
a  quantity  of  grain,  enough  to  prevent  a 
famine,  but  fodder  was  unobtainable  and 
slaughtering  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale  again 
took  place.  Exportation  of  meat  during  no 
month  of  that  year  rose  above  50  per  cent, 
the  normal  quantity.  In  the  fall  a  Folk- 
hushallningskommission  (Domestic  Con- 
sumption Commission)  was  appointed,  super- 
seding the  Foodstuffs  Commission  (Livsme- 
delskommission)  and  possessing  more  sweep- 
ing powers. 

More  or  less  compulsory  usage  of  produc- 
tive ground  was  now  planned  for  the  coming 
year.  No  land  was  to  lie  fallow  in  1917. 
In  1916  the  farmers  had  found  production 
of  fodder  more  profitable  than  that  of  food 
grains,  a  practise  that  must  be  stopped. 
Bumper  crops  were  necessary  the  next  year 
to  ward  off  want. 

By  the  fall  of  1917  the  Swedes  were 
largely  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Agri- 
culture and  the  raising  of  live  stock  (on  ac- 
count of  decreased  export  the  number  of 
head  of  cattle  had  been  brought  up  to  nor- 
mal) were  now  engaged  in  to  an  extent 
wide  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion. Now  Sweden  was  producing  all  the 
grain  she  needed  to  have,  whereas  previously 
she  had  to  import  a  full  third  of  it.    Though 


the  number  of  head  of  cattle  had  by  the  end 
of  the  year  diminished  1.6  per  cent.,  still 
there  were  13.7  per  cent,  more  sheep  and 
6  per  cent,  more  swine  in  the  country  than 
in  1913. 

The  Folkhushallningskommission  (desig- 
nated in  Sweden  by  the  letters  FHK)  began 
to  corner  food  markets  whenever  necessary, 
and  has  been  doing  so  for  over  a  yean  No 
profiteering  is  brooked ;  for  many  staples  only 
bare  compensation  is  permitted.  Of  course, 
the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
cost  of  agricultural  production  is  25-30  per 
cent,  more  than  before  the  war.  The  state 
seeks  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any 
great  fluctuations  in  the  foodstuffs  market. 
Strict  regulation  of  prices  is  in  effect — that 
of  fodder  is  kept  low  so  as  to  encourage  the 
growing  of  other  grains. 

The  commercial  agreement  with  the  Al- 
lies made  this  spring  has  considerably  relieved 
the  economic  situation  in  Sweden,  and  re- 
opened many  factories  that  have  long  been 
closed  for  lack  of  raw  materials.  The  food 
situation  is  not  very  much  worse  than  that 
in  America,  that  is,  as  regards  necessities. 
The  return  of  world  peace  ought  gradually 
to  bring  Swedish  imports  back  to  normal 
within  a  year.  The  Swedes  expect  a  time 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  industrial  and 
commercial,  and  are  arranging  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Germans  as  carriers  for  Russia's 
trade  with  the  West.  The  merchant  class 
in  that  country  are  loath  to  resume  dealings 
with  German  traders,  and  will  readily  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  ferry  routes  via 
Sweden. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  FHK 
has  done  great  work.  For  over  two  years, 
besides,  it  has  been  gathering  material  for  a 
"crisis-time  museum,"  comprising  a  great 
quantity  of  clippings  from  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  kingdom ;  an  exhibition,  partly  through 
photographs,  of  thousands  of  substitute  com- 
modities, articles,  and  textiles ;  an  enormous 
collection  of  documentary  material — dealing 
with  four  years  of  emergency  legislation, 
rationing  systems,  etc. ;  and  an  exhibit  of 
inventions  and  devices  of  which  necessity  was 
the  inspiration.  N.  H.  Ossian  Hakansson, 
an  official  connected  with  the  FHK  from  the 
beginning,  was  the  initiator  of  the  museum 
plan  and  now  superintends  the  work.  The 
government  is  financing  the  museum,  which 
is  intended  to  constitute  a  permanent  collec- 
tion attached  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Stock- 
holm or  some  institution  of  similar  char- 
acter. 
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EXHIBITION   OF    VEGETABLES    GROWN    BY    MEMBERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    SCHOOL    GARDEN    ARMY    AT 

COLUMBUS.    OHIO 

MOBILIZING  YOUNG  GARDENERS 


SINCE  the  first  of  August  of  this  year, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
has  been  publishing  a  semi-monthly  journal 
called  School  Life.  Its  purpose  is  to  furnish 
to  the  educational  circles  of  the  country  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  and  pub- 
lications of  the  Bureau  and  the  progress  of 
educational  matters  in  general.  A  recent 
number  of  this  journal  is  devoted  entirely 
to  a  novel  undertaking  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  Bureau  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess— the  United  States  School  Garden 
Army. 

The  idea  of  making  gardening  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  is  not  new.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  says: 

For  twenty-eight  years  school  gardening  and 
home  gardening  have  been  recognized  as  an  edu- 
cational subject  by  a  few  city  school  systems  in- 
the  United  States.  Each  year  has  seen  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  cities  taking  up  the 
work,  but  each  beginning  has  been  independent 
of  others,  (irowth  has  been  slow  and  plans  of 
organization  have  varied.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1915  a  Division  of  School  and  Home 
Gardening  was  established  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  For  three  years  this  divi- 
sion collected  and  disseminated  statistics  on 
gardening  and  promoted  the  school-directed  home 
garden  plan.  Owing  to  the  small  appropriation, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  promote  the  work 
in  as  thorough  a  wav  as  is  now  possible  with 
the  larger  number  of  workers  in  the  United 
States  School   Garden   Army. 


During  the  1917  garden  season  (previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  S.  G.)  488  cities 
conducted  school-directed  home  gardens,  enroll- 
ing 355,715  children  and  278  cities  enrolled  29,- 
308  children  in  school  gardens.  In  1918  the 
U.  S.  S.  G.  enrolled  in  its  companies  1,500,000 
boys  and  girls  from  4,390  cities.  With  the  thor- 
ough cooperation  of  school  officials  during  the 
next  year  it  is  hoped  to  raise  this  number  to 
5,000,000. 

The  new  garden  army  was  organized  in 
March,  1918.  President  Wilson  made  an 
allotment  of  $50,000  from  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  fund  to  support  the  under- 
taking for  six  months,  and  he  has  since  set 
aside  $200,000  to  carry  the  work  through 
another  ten  months. 

Two  main  purposes  prompted  the  planning  of 
the  United  States  School  Garden  Army:  (a) 
Increased  food  production  and  {b)  training  of 
school  children  in  thrift,  industry,  service,  pa- 
triotism, and   responsibility. 

The  necessity  for  man  power  was  being  felt. 
This  was  especially  true  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Not  alone  were  the  drafted  young  men 
going  from  the  farm,  but  great  numbers  of  farm 
employees  were  being  attracted  to  the  cities  by 
higher  wages  offered  in  other  industries.  If  the 
millions  of  citv  boys  and  girls  could  be  induced 
to  give  their  leisure  time  to  cultivating  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  untilled  land  in  front  and 
back  yards  and  vacant  lots  of  our  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  it  would  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  food  production  and  an  improvement 
in   the   c|uality  of  our  coming  citizenship. 
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The  active  head  of  the  organization, 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
Mt.  J.  H.  Francis,  general  director.  Next 
to  him  come  several  regional  directors,  w^ho, 
in  addition  to  administrative  duties,  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  writing  instructions 
in  gardening,  in  the  form  of  leaflets  devoted 
to  particular  topics  and  appropriate  for  use 
in  specified  regions  of  the  country.  These 
leaflets  enable  supervisors  and  teachers, 
though  not  experts  in  gardening,  to  take  the 
young  gardeners  successfully  through  their 
season's  work.  There  are  also  numerous 
assistant  regional  directors,  while  coopera- 
tion with  state  councils  of  national  defense 
is  maintained  by  means  of  a  state  representa- 
tive appointed  by  each  of  these  councils.  The 
youthful  army  is  organized  for  the  most  part 
on  military  lines. 

A  company  consists  of  150  garden  soldiers  as 
a  maximum  number.  This  number  should  be, 
and  usually  is,  much  smaller.  Each  company  is 
entitled  to  a  captain,  a  first  and  second  lieuten- 
ant. A  garden  teacher  is  required  for  the  com- 
pany. The  officers  have  been  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  many  teachers  in  helping  them  on 
their  reports,  inspecting  gardens,  encouraging 
members  of  their  company  to  do  their  full  duty 
as  true  soldiers,  and  in  arranging  for  exhibits, 
pageants,  plays,  etc. 

The  insignia  of  the  Garden  Army  consist  of 
a  double  bronze  bar  for  the  captain,  a  single 
bronze  bar  with  two  stars  in  the  border  for, the 
first    lieutenant,    and     one    star    for    the    second 


lieutenant,   and   a   combination   bronze    and   black 
enameled  bar  for  privates. 

The  remarkable  results  of  the  first  season's 
work  are  thus  set  forth: 

Sixty  thousand  acres  of  unproductive  home 
and  vacant  lots  have  been  converted  into  pro- 
ductive land.  This  will  release  an  equal  acre- 
age now  used  in  truck  gardening  for  the  pro- 
duction of  other  foodstuffs  more  important  for 
war  purposes.  It  will  also  relieve  transporta- 
tion congestion  through  home  consumption  of 
home-produced    foodstuffs. 

Fifty  thousand  teachers  have  received  valuable 
instruction  in  gardening  through  the  garden 
leaflets  written  by  experts  in  this  office  and  dis- 
tributed from  here.  One  million  five  hundred 
thousand   leaflets   have   been   sent   out. 

Boards  of  education  and  other  civic  rganlza- 
tions  have  been  influenced  to  give  financial  and 
moral  support  to  the  school  and  home  garden 
movement  and  to  pay  extra  salaries  for  super- 
vision and  teaching. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  parents  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  garden  movement  and 
are  working  with  their  children  in  home  gar- 
dens. In  Salt  Lake  City  alone  5200  mothers, 
representing  sixty-two  parental  associations,  are 
actively  supporting  food  productidn  in  the  schools. 

Hundreds  of  civic,  commercial,  and  patriotic 
organizations  have  become  interested  In  the 
movement  and  are  giving  it  hearty  support. 

One  and  one-half  million  children  have  been 
given  something  to  do  during  the  summer;  some- 
thing that  will  help  carry  the  burden  of  their 
country  in  this  struggle  for  freedom,  something 
that  will  help  them  to  build  character,  and  some- 
thing that  will  appeal  to  and  develop  their  pa- 
triotism. 


THE    NEW    AMERICAN    INDUSTRY   OF 

DEHYDRATION 

DEHYDRATION"  is  a  new  word  for 
an  old  idea.     The  drying  of  fruits  in 


the  sun  is  an  old  domestic  industry  in  this 
countr>',  while  in  California,  with  its  long 
rainless  season,  it  assumed  commercial  pro- 
portions decades  ago.  In  Europe  the  use  of 
apparatus,  of  various  types,  for  the  indoor 
drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  common 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Under  stress 
of  war  conditions  similar  methods  have  lately 
come  into  extensive  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  term  "dehydration,"  which  now 
figures  so  often  in  the  public  prints,  has  ref- 
erence to  more  or  less  elaborate  processes  of 
indoor  drying  as  distinguished  from  the  old- 
fashioned  practise  of  drying  in  the  sun.  The 
Federal  Government  is  fostering  the  new  in- 
dustry, as  an  important  step  toward  improv- 
ing the  food  situation.     The  Department  of 


Agriculture,  in  Washington,  has  recently  is- 
sued some  valuable  bulletins  on  this  subject. 

The  present  state  of  the  industry  is  dis- 
cussed by  E.  Clemens  Horst  in  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Scientific  American.     He  says: 

Fostered  by  large  Government  contracts  there 
Is  developing  in  this  country  a  new  industry  that 
will  be  of  material  permanent  benefit  to  our 
economic  life.  This  industry  is  the  dehydration, 
or  drying,  of  vegetables.  By  subjecting  fresh 
vegetables  to  the  action  of  circulating  currents  of 
warm,  dry  air  the  moisture  content  Is  exhausted 
with  the  result  that  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
product  is  greatly  reduced  and  the  vegetable  Is 
made  non-perishable  and  can  be  kept  Indefinitely. 
The  cell  structure  and  the  flavor  Is  not  Injured 
by  the  drying  process;  soaked  In  water  for  a  few 
hours,  the  dehydrated  product  Is  restored  to  Its 
original  color,  bulk  and  food  qualities  and  when 
cooked  it  has  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  the 
fresh  article. 
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Of  the  factors  that  have  given  impetus  to 
the  new  industry  the  most  important  seems  to 
have  been  the  need  of  economizing  space  on 
shipboard  in  provisioning  our  army  overseas. 

The  War  Department  was  confronted  with  the 
task  of  supplying  enormous  quantities  of  food  to 
maintain  the  United  States  Army  in  France,  at  a 
time  when  the  demands  upon  world  shipping  were 
the  most  pressing  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  solve  the  food  problem  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  cooperated  and  ex- 
haustive tests  were  made  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food  available  for  export.  The  advisability 
of  using  dried  vegetables  was  suggested,  and  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  was  had  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  at  which  the  food  experts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Com- 
mission appeared  and  testified  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  food.  Representatives  of  commercial  com- 
panies engaged  in  dehydrating  vegetables  were 
also  heard,  and  the  writer  appeared  before  the 
Committee  and  told  of  his  experiments  conducted 
in  California.  Samples  of  dried  vegetables  were 
exhibited,  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  the  food 
were  distributed  throughout  Washington  to  be 
tested  for  flavor  and  food  values.  The  restau- 
rants in  the  Capitol  served  various  vegetables 
cooked  from  dehydrated  stock  supplied  from  the 
California  plants,  and  scores  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  ate  the  food  and  were  astonished 
at  the  similarity  to  the  fresh.  At  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  in  Washington,  450  men  were  fed  on 
the  dried  vegetables,  and  it  was  found  that  five 
pounds  of  dried  stock  supplied  ample  food  for 
all.  The  President  was  even  kind  enough  to  try 
some  dried  tomatoes,  which  were  made  into  soup, 
and  many  of  the  officials  of  the  Government  tried 
the  samples  in  their  own  homes. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were  so  striking 
that  the  Government  at  once  placed  orders 
with  several  companies  for  dried  vegetables, 
and  the  industry  is  now  in  course  of  rapid 
expansion.  Our  manufacturers  had  the  bene- 
fit of  European  experience  to  guide  them,  and 
many  ingenious  forms  of  apparatus  were 
available.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  de- 
tail in  Farmers'  Bulletin  903  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  organization  alone 
now  operates  ten  large  commercial  driers,  em- 
ploying several  thousand  people,  and  large  acre- 
ages have  been  contracted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
drying  plants  for  the  growing  of  vegetables. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  dried  potatoes,  carrots, 
turnips  and  other  varieties  have  already  been 
shipped  to  our  armies  abroad,  and  a  steady  stream 
of  the  new  form  of  food  speeds  across  the  country 
and  the  Atlantic  to  satisfy  the  appeties  of  our 
boys  over  there.  The  American  Red  Cross  has 
also  become  a  large  purchaser  of  dried  vegetables 
for  use  in  its  rescue  work  in  the  devastated  re- 
gions, and  in  this  country  many  of  the  large  char- 
itable institutions  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
product  for  use  in  their  work.     The  big  shipping 


companies  have  found  dried  vegetables  particu- 
larly adapted  for  use  on  ocean  vessels,  because  of 
the  small  space  required  for  storage,  and  the  keep- 
ing qualities  and  superior  taste  over  canned  goods. 
Scores  of  the  finest  hotels  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  now  serve  vegetables  made  from 
the  dehydrated  stock,  and  they  report  that  the 
food  is  superior  to  that  made  from  anything  but 
absolutely  fresh  produce.  Many  economies  can 
be  practised  by  these  large  institutions  in  using 
dried  vegetables,  because  all  of  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring the  food  is  eliminated.  There  is  nothing 
to  discard  and  no  cleaning  or  washing  of  the 
vegetables  is  necessary,  as  all  of  this  is  done  at 
the  drying  plant.  Dietitians  of  hospitals  and 
food  experts  and  chefs  all  unite  in  recommending 
the  food. 

When  it  is  considered  that  from  65  to  85  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  bulk  and  weight  of  green  or 
fresh  vegetables  is  water,  and  that  it  is  the  mois- 
ture that  causes  decay  and  deterioration,  it  is 
apparent  that,  when  the  dried  product  is  used, 
a  wonderful  saving  can  be  effected  in  transporta- 
tion, storage  and  handling.  One  pound  of  dried 
tomatoes  or  cabbage  is  equal  to  J?0  pounds  of  the 
fresh  or  canned;  one  pound  of  spinach,  when 
dried,  is  the  equivalent  of  18  pounds  of  the  fresh, 
and  so  on  down  to  potatoes,  which  have  a  ratio 
of  one  to  six.  One  cartoon  of  dehydrated  to- 
matoes, weighing  2^  pounds,  is  equivalent  to  a 
case  of  the  canned  containing  two  dozen  quart 
cans,  the  whole  weighing  60  pounds.  Therefore, 
in  shipping  dried  vegetables  to  our  soldiers  in 
France,  the  Government  is  able  to  furnish,  in 
one  shipload,  as  much  actual  food  as  could  be 
carried  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shiploads  of 
canned  goods.  If  we  went  a  bit  further  and  in- 
cluded the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  tin  and  wooden 
containers  needed  for  the  canned  product,  we 
should  find  a  still  greater  saving,  for  in  every 
car  of  canned  vegetables  the  containers  alone 
weigh  about  24,000  pounds. 

Dried  vegetables  are  not  only  economical 
to  produce  and  ship,  but  also  economical  and 
convenient  to  use.  They  are  welcomed  by 
hotels,  hospitals  and  restaurants  because  they 
can  be  stored  in  a  small  space  and  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  table  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  loss  through  deteriora- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Vegetables  used  for  drying  are  grown  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  drying  plants,  and  are 
allowed  to  reach  full  maturity  before  picking. 
Within  an  hour  or  so  after  coming  from  the  field 
they  are  sorted  and  washed,  after  which  they  are 
carried,  by  endless  belts,  to  various  machines 
which  peel,  slice  or  otherwise  prepare  the  vege- 
tables for  the  drying  trays.  Wherever  possible 
machines  are  used  instead  of  hand  labor,  which 
insures  absolute  cleanliness  and  uniformity.  The 
drying  trays  are  taken  to  the  drying  rooms  and 
arranged,  one  on  top  of  another,  with  open  spaces 
on  all  sides  so  that  the  warm,  dry  air  circulating 
throughout  the  room  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  food,  slowly  extracting  the  moisture  without 
injuring  the  cell  structure  or  chemical  constituents 
of  the  product.  The  air  is  not  allowed  to  get  so 
hot   that   the   food   will    be   scorched   or    shivered. 
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ANDREW  D.  WHITE 


THE   LATE   DR.    ANDREW   D.    WHITE 

DR.  ANDREW  DICKSON  WHITE, 
educator,  diplomatist,  and  historian, 
died  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  November  4,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six.  In  a  tribute  published 
in  the  Nation  (New  York)  for  November 
16,  Prof.  George  Lincoln  Burr,  of  Cornell 
University,  a  friend  of  forty  years'  standing, 
alludes  to  the  fact  that  although  Dr.  White 
resigned  the  presidency  of  Cornell  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  and  in  the  interval  has  been 
engaged  in  various  forms  of  important  pub- 
lic service,  it  is  as  "President  White"  that 
he  is  still  remembered  by  his  former  asso- 
ciates. We  cannot  doubt  that  this  was  his 
own  wish,  for  his  autobiography,  published  a 
few  years  ago,  makes  it  clear  that  through- 
out his  life  the  University  was  central  in  his 
thoughts.  He*  dreamed  of  it  as  a  boy,  had 
a  great  part  in  bringing  his  dream  to  realiza- 
tion in  the  years  of  middle  life,  and  ended 
his  days  on  its  campus. 

Professor  Burr  reminds  us  that  in  his  early 
days  Dr.  White  was  a  figure  in  New  York 
State  politics.  He  began  his  political  career 
as  a  member  oi  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate, but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  valued  that 


service  in  the  State  Legislature  chiefly  as  a 
great  opportunity,  through  cooperation  with 
Ezra  Cornell,  to  make  sure  the  founding  of 
the  University.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  institution  and  held  that  position  from 
1867  to  1885.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
served  for  three  years  (1879-81)  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Germany.  Many  years 
later  (in  1897)  he  returned  to  Berlin  as 
American  Ambassador,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  served  for  five  years.  His  entire  period 
of  service  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
American  diplomat  at  Berlin,  before  or  since 
his  time. 

In  his  academic  relations,  Dr.  White 
showed  himself  free  from  any  form  of  in- 
tolerance. He  declared,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
University,  that  "no  professor,  officer  or 
student  shall  ever  be  accepted  or  rejected  on 
account  of  any  religious  or  political  views 
which  he  may  or  may  not  hold."  President 
White  placed  scientific  and  technical  courses 
on  the  same  level  with  the  "humanities,"  and 
insisted  on  large  freedom  of  election  for  the 
student,  though  he  always  urged  a  choice  be- 
tween carefully  framed  courses  of  study, 
rather  than  a  miscellaneous  liberty.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  a  sturdy  friend  of  classical 
culture.  This  was  one  of  his  sayings:  "Any 
study  in  which  a  man  becomes  fully  inter- 
ested is  likely  to  become  a  good  discipline. 
No  study  in  which  he  is  not  interested  can 
be  truly  so." 

Professor  Burr  shows  how  wide  of  the 
mark  were  those  critics  who  found  in  Dr. 
White's  "History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
and  Theology  in  Christendom,"  an  element 
of  hostility  to  religion.     He  says: 

Deeply  reverent  as  he  was,  warmly  attached  to 
the  worship  and  to  the  clergy  of  the  church  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  holding  in  high 
respect  religious  teachers  everywhere,  it  was  only 
the  intolerance  which  had  found  excuse  in  re- 
ligion, not  religion  itself,  that  stirred  his  protest. 
Few  men  have  been  from  choice  such  tireless  at- 
tendants at  religious  worship  or  such  appreciative 
listeners  to  preaching.  The  remarkable  series  of 
sermons  at  the  university  chapel  of  Cornell  was 
planned  and  carried  out  by  him,  and  he  could 
never  understand  how  any  student  could  neglect 
an  opportunity  which  he  himself  would  gladly 
have  trudged  miles  to  enjoy.  The  lectures  in  his 
"Seven  Great  Statesmen"  had  their  spring  in  the 
same  sympathy  with  helpful  effort,  the  same  deep 
faith  in  progress,  the  self-evidencing  of  truth. 
They  are  a  torso.  He  had  hoped  to  parallel  his 
"Warfare  of  Science"  with  as  full  a  study  of  the 
great  steps  in  the  conflict  with  inhumanity  and 
prejudice. 
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OBSERVATION  BALLOONS  IN  THE 

FRENCH  ARMY 


IN  the  popular  mind  the  marvelous  progress 
accomplished  in  military  aeronautics  dur- 
ing the  great  war  means  progress  in  aviation 
alone.  Little  attention  has  been  attracted 
to  the  role  of  the  military  balloon.  The  fact 
is,  how^ever,  that  ballooning  has  advanced 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  from  some- 
thing like  innocuous  desuetude  to  a  position 
of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery Journal  (Philadelphia)  Lieutenant 
Crivelli,  of  the  French  Air  Service,  writes: 

Until  this  war  started  balloons  had  never  been 
used  for  observation  purposes  as  they  are  now; 
the  part  they  were  to  play  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  well  defined,  and  few  people  who  have 
not  been  at  the  actual  fighting  front  know  very 
much  about  them  even  to  this  day 

So  indefinite  was  the  part  allotted  to  balloons 
that  there  were  no  trained  observers,  just  any- 
body who  felt  like  it  could  go  up  and  look  around, 
and  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  when  he 
got  there.  The  generals  in  whose  armies  the  bal- 
loons happened  to  be  did  not  know  to  what  use 
to  put  them,  and  father  considered  them  as  units 
which   encumbered   the   already   overtaxed   roads. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  true  that  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  fighting  the  balloon  companies 
were  all  disbanded  except  one,  and  their  men  sent 
into  the   infantry. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
French  balloon  service  from  this  solitary  bal- 
loon is  one  of  the  romances  of  the  war.  The 
original  ballon  was  of  the  spherical  type,  and 
it^  equipment  was  of  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter. The  cable  was  operated  by  a  little 
rattling  steam  windlass,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  impossible  of  concealment  when 
in  use  on  account  of  the  clouds  of  steam 
emitted.  Communication  between  the  bal- 
loon and  the  ground  was  effected  by  means 
of  weighted  messages,  ^s  the  telephone  was 
not  workable. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  Germans  began 
using  a  "Drachen,"  or  kite-balloon,  and  the 
French  built  a  few,  too,  though  without  any 
clear  idea  of  how  they  were  to  be  used. 

Fortunately,  the  first  one  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  had  plenty  of  imagination  and  all 
the  qualities  of  a  leader.  When  he  saw  how 
much  steadier  the  balloon  was  he  foresaw  count- 
less possibilities.  He  was  well  seconded  by  a 
boy  who  afterwards  became  first  among  French 
balloon  observers.  They  not  only  saw  things 
from  the  balloon,  but  they  managed  by  endless 
efforts  to  communicate  what  they  saw  to  the  peo- 
ple interested.  The  method  of  procedure  was  ex- 
tremely primitive   and   made  good   work   difficult. 
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AN   OBSERVATION   BALLOON 
(Crew  holding  ropes  and  allowing  balloon  to  ascend) 

The  observer  would  see  an  enemy  battery  in 
action  and  would  have  to  indicate  its  position  on 
the  map  by  means  of  a  long  explanation,  as  there 
were  no  coordinates  at  that  time.  This  would  be 
written  while  the  basket  would  be  swinging  up 
and  down  and  back  and  forth,  and  the  paper, 
weighted  by  a  bullet,  would  be  dropped  over  the 
side,  the  attention  of  those  on  the  ground  being 
called  to  it  by  means  of  a  blast  on  a  tin  trumpet. 

The  work  of  these  pioneers  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  facilities  were  provided  for  en- 
larging the  service.  Rapid  improvement  was 
made  in  apparatus,  and  a  school  was  opened 
for  training  observers.  The  progress  of  the 
new  service  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
during  one  attack  on  Verdun,  August  17  to 
22,  1915,  when  the  weather  was  especially 
favorable  for  balloon  observation,  the  French 
artillery  fire  was  directed  by  means  of  twen- 
ty-two balloons,  each  having  from  two  to 
four  observers,  and  twenty-two  squadrons  of 
aeroplanes,  with  from  eight  to  fifteen  observ- 
ers per  squadron,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
number  of  (icrnian  batteries  located  by  the 
balloons,  was  about  twice  as  great  as  the 
number  located  b>-  the  aviators. 
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We  continued  perfecting  our  material.  Major 
Caquot  discovered  the  present  form  of  balloon; 
great  strides  were«made  in  establishing  communi- 
cation with  the  artillery  so  that  now  the  observer 
in  the  air  can  call  up  any  battery  along  the  fronts 
and  the  telephone  centrals  are  as  complete  as  a 
city  exchange.  From  his  basket  he  can  communi- 
cate instantly  with  the  infantryman  in  his  ad- 
vanced trench  or  to  the  general  in  his  office  to- 
wards the  rear.  As  soon  as  ever  a  German  bat- 
tery opens  fire  he  can  get  our  batteries  to  answer 
back  so  rapidly  that  in  many  cases  the  German 
soldiers  have  the  impression  that  they  are  con- 
tinually being  watched  and  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come in  the  least  aggressive  they  are  sure  to  get 
a  bad  time.  We  have  learned  from  prisoners 
that  the  mere  fact  of  the  balloon  being  in  the 
air   has   often    prevented    batteries   from    firing. 

The  inevitable  sequel  to  all  this  has  been 
the  development  of  methods  of  destroying 
balloons,  on  each  side  of  the  firing  line. 

War  was  first  seriously  declared  on  the  bal- 
loons in  1916  in  La  Somme,  when  we  opened  up 


operations  by  sending  out  a  fleet  of  battle  planes 
who  burned  up  nineteen  German  balloons  at  one 
fell  swoop.  The  result  was  very  funny;  for  days 
afterwards  they  stayed  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
lines,  only  peeping  over  hills  from  time  to  time 
and  coming  down  with  a  run  at  the  first  sound 
of  a  French  aeroplane. 

The  Germans,  however,  eventually  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  potting  the  French 
balloons  with  a  special  gun,  firing  an  elon- 
gated shell  with  a  clockwork  time  fuze.  This 
proved  very  effective.  Lieutenant  Crivelli 
records  the  fact  that  he  himself,  when  acting 
as  a  balloon  observer,  was  brought  to  the 
ground  five  days  in  succession,  sometimes 
with  as  many  as  300  holes  in  his  balloon. 
Later,  incendiary  bullets  were  introduced, 
and  both  sides  brought  down  several  bal- 
loons on  every  clear  day,  necessitating  a 
3500-foot  drop  in  a  parachute  on  the  part  of 
the  observers. 


LONG-DISTANCE    AIRPLANE 
BOMBARDMENT 


THE  tremendous  importance  of  the  part 
which  aviation  has  played  in  the  World 
War  must  needs  turn  one's  interested  at- 
tention to  its  varied  development.  The  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  Mercure  de  France 
(Paris)  contains  an  informing  article  by 
Georges  Houard  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  difficulty  of 
crossing  the  enemy's  lines  on  terra  firma, 
thought  naturally  turns  to  passage  by  the 
only  road  presenting  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. The  air  remains  free ;  but  to  tra- 
verse it  with  comparative  security  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  enemy  airships.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  an  aerial  army  so  powerful  that 
it  will  sweep  the  sky  as  completely  as  the 
English  fleet  has  swept  the  ocean. 

In  order  that  an  aerial  bombardment 
should  be  successful,  it  must  be  in  serried 
groups  and  repeated.  Its  precision  cannot 
be  assured  like  that  of  cannon  bombardment. 
Where  ten  shells  are  needed  in  the  latter  to 
reach  its  objective,  several  hundred  bombs 
are  at  times  required  in  the  former  to  attain 
the  same  object. 

Raids  by  day  are  obviously  more  easily 
carried  out  than  by  night,  as  far  as  aiming 
at  a  certain  object  is  concerned.  But  de- 
fensive tactics  against  aircraft  have  likewise 
progressed,     along    with     aviation.       Great 


cities  like  Paris  and  London,  important  fac- 
tories like  the  Krupp  works,  are  protected 
in  such  a  manner  that  too  great  risks  would 
be  run  in  attacking  them  in  broad  daylight- 
However,  when  the  defense  is  organized  as 
it  is  in  Paris,  even  a  night  raid  is  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  the  aggressor. 

The  long-distance  German  bombardments 
were  effected  mainly  by  the  Gothas,  the 
Friedrichshafen,  and  the  A.  E.  G.  tri-planes. 
Berlin  was  at  the  time  of  writing  860  kilo- 
meters from  the  front ;  the  question  sug- 
gests itself :  Were  we  provided  with 
Gothas,  could  we  have  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing bombs  into  Berlin  ?  The  writer  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  such  a  raid  would 
in  the  present  state  of  those  machines  have 
been  impossible.  The  maximum  range  of  air 
raids  is  actually  400  to  500  kilometers.  The 
finest  performances  in  that  line  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Allies.  The  German 
aviators  have  never  gone  beyond  Paris  and 
London. 

The  Allied  raids  against  Germany  were 
numerous  and  increased  daily  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  British  great  bombing  planes. 
The  operations  over  German  soil  demanded 
pilots  of  marvelous  daring,  for  in  every  case 
they  had  to  fly  six  or  seven  hours  exposed  to 
the  enemy  fire.  The  Teuton  air  raids  over 
France  never  exceeded  three  hours. 
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CONTROL  OF  CHINA'S  FINANCES 


FROM  a  Chinese  journalist,  Mr.  Holling- 
ton  K.  Tong,  comes  the  surprising  sug- 
gestion that  the  finances  of  his  nation  should 
be  placed  under  international  control.  Writ- 
ing in  Millard's  Review  (Shanghai)  for 
October  5th,  this  writer  says: 

China  is  confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
Japanese  control  of  her  finances  or  international 
control  of  them.  This  is  a  painful  fact  for  a 
Chinese  to  admit,  but  admit -*t  he  must  if  he 
is  really  honest.  Most  of  China's  leading  offi- 
cials are  rotten  to  the  core  and  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  save  China  from  the  fate  of 
Rome,  Greece  and  Korea.  By  perfecting  "squeez- 
ing" or  official  corruption  as  an  art,  giving  away 
for  personal  reasons  everything  and  anything 
which  contributes  to  the  strength  of  a  nation, 
and  fearing  neither  God  nor  the  devil  in  openly 
robbing  the  unfortunate  country  of  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  its  birthright,  they  have  created  a  con- 
dition under  which  corruption  becomes  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Immediate  assistance  of  foreigners  should  be 
invited  to  send  these  officials  into  permanent  re- 
tirement and  create  a  new  condition  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  one  in  order  to  avert  China's 
impending  bankruptcy.  Eighty  per  cent  of  think- 
ing Chinese  who  are  in  touch  with  political 
events  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonal records  of  officials  now  in  the  zenith  of 
power  in  China,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  future  of  China's  four  hundred  million  peo- 
ple, have  come  to  the  above  conclusion  rather 
unwillingly.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  half  a 
dozen  former  cabinet  ministers  and  another  half 
dozen  former  governors  are  regarding  foreign 
intervention  in  China's  financial  matters  and  a 
certain  amount  of  disinterested  control  under 
Western  leadership  as  the  only  solution  of  her 
calamitous  problem,  although  they  will  not  ad- 
mit this  to  foreigners  who  are  not  on  intimate 
terms  with  them.  May  God  speed  the  day  when 
China's  corrupt  mandarins  can  no  longer  sell  her 
birthright  for  an  unhappy  mess  of  pottage!  At 
least  half  of  her  population  are  offering  this  ear- 
nest prayer  in  their  hearts  to-day. 

Mr.  Tong  points  out  that  China  has  al- 
ready borrowed  from  Japan  more  than 
$100,000,000  and  is  about  to  borrow  a  bil- 
lion. Japan,  he  says,  is  only  too  anxious  to 
lend  the  money.  This  means,  of  course,  the 
Chinese  Republic's  loss  of  independence. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  the  alternative 
is  presented :  Japanese  control  or  interna- 
tional control. 

As  to  the  proposed  form  of  international 
control  of  China's  finances,  the  proposal  of  a 
former  chief  secretary  of  the  cabinet  appeals 
to  Mr.  Tong  as  more  practical  than  others. 
This  gentleman  advocates  an  international 
loan  to  China  of  $200,000,000  in  gold,  the 
conditions  to  be  as  follows: 

Dec— 7 


The  participating  powers  should  be  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  America  and  Japan.  America 
should  be  made  the  leader  of  the  undertaking. 
A  portion  of  the  loan  proceeds  should  be  used 
for  the  return  of  petty  loans  contracted  since  the 
war  to  Japan  as  well  as  to  the  other  countries 
and  thus  redeem  valuable  concessions.  Another 
portion  should  be  expended  upon  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  majority  of  the  soldiers.  Emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  proportional  disbandment; 
otherwise  seeds  will  be  sown  for  future  civil 
strife.  Representatives  of  the  Powers  should  see 
to  it  that  the  dismissed  soldiers  are  actually  sent 
home,  and  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  tactics.  In  1913,  when  the  first  reorgani- 
zation loan  was  concluded,  a  portion  of  its  pro- 
ceeds was  appropriated  for  the  curtailment  of 
the  troops.  Yuan  Shihkai  did  disband  some  in 
the  South,  but  in  the  North  he  used  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds for  recruiting  more.  One  representative 
Southerner  points  out  that  the  present  civil  war 
found  its  origin  in  the  first  disbandment  of  the 
troops  in   1913. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  loan  proceeds 
should  be  used  for  reorganizing  China  industri- 
ally. Industrial  reorganization  will  give  work 
to  disbanded  soldiers,  without  which  they  will  re- 
turn to  forest  life  and  menace  the  national  peace. 
It  will  also  provide  work  for  millions  of  people 
who  are  willing  to  labor  for  their  rice  but  fail 
to  find  employment.  Financial  reorganization 
should  consist  of  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ment of  depreciated  notes  and  the  reform  of  cur- 
rencies. After  the  completion  of'  industrial  and 
financial  reorganization,  impracticable  mining 
laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  encourage  Chin- 
ese and  foreign  investment  of  capital  in  mines. 

As  to  the  practical  side  of  international  ad- 
ministration of  China's  finances,  a  commission, 
which  may  be  ".ailed  a  debt  commission,  a  bank- 
ruptcy commission,  international  receivership  or 
international  cooperation — to  be  composed  of  say 
six  representatives  from  the  powers  concerned 
and  four  representative  Chinese — has  been  sug- 
gested to  supervise  the  income  and  expenditure 
of  China  especially  and  undertake  the  aforemen- 
tioned reforms  incidentally.  It  will  be  similar  to 
the  Salt  Administration  although  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  with  a  more  complicated  admin- 
istrative machinery.  Such  a  commission  is  to 
last  for  twenty  years,  and  during  the  period  it 
will  not  only  save  China  from  bankruptcy,  but 
also  will  develop  her  into  one  of  the  most  pros- 
erous  nations  on  earth. 

It  has  even  been  proposed  by  "an  impor- 
tant foreign  business  man"  that  President 
Wilson  should  be  invited  to  become  manager 
of  China  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  at  Washington.  It  is  believed  that  be- 
cause of  his  constructive  statesmanship,  his 
popularity  with  Great  Britain  ami  France, 
and  his  new  financial  policy  toward  China, 
President  Wilson  would  be  able  to  render 
greater  service  to  China  than  any  other 
foreigner.  Ex-President  Roosevelt's  name 
has  also  been  mentioned   in  this  connection. 
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SHALL  THE  OPIUM  TRAFFIC  BE 
REVIVED  IN  CHINA? 


A  RECENT  issue  of  Millard's  Review, 
published  at  Shanghai,  contains  an 
article  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Washburn  Wright, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  pro- 
testing vigorously  against  the  plans  of  the 
present  Chinese  Government  to  revive  the 
opium  habit.  It  seems  that  the  government 
has  taken  over  the  opium  held  by  the  combine 
in  Shanghai  and  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  liberate  it  throughout  the  country. 
Mrs.  Wright  asserts  that  the  officials  con- 
cerned expect  to  make  large  sums  of  money 
out  of  this  trade.  Although  the  people  in 
many  of  the  provinces  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  reintroduction  of  opium,  their  pro- 
tests go  unheeded. 

It  is  a  many  times  told  tale  that  China  for 
decades  fought  against  the  introduction  of 
opium  into  her  country  and  finally,  a  victim  of 
circumstances,  succumbed  to  its  use.  Because 
China  is  fundamentally  strong  and  moral,  she 
never  ceased  to  fight  against  a  great  wrong  that 
was  being  done  her  people.  It  was  repugnant 
also  to  the  better  mind  of  the  world  that  a  na- 
tion like  China  of  many  strengths  and  potenti- 
alities was  beine  slowly  and,  if  not  checked,  ir- 
revocably undermined.  This  wrong  thing,  like 
all  wrong  things,  began  to  prey  upon  the  pub- 
lic conscience  and  was  taken  up  many  times  for 
consideration  and  many  times  laid  down.  Ten 
years  ago  the  question  was  definitely  taken  up 
at  the  instigation  of  America  by  an  International 
Commission  which  met  at  Shanghai  to  study  the 
question  and  to  decide  upon  some  means  to  erad- 
icate the  evil. 

Great  Britain  also  approached  the  subject  in 
her  so-called  Ten  Year  Agreement  with  China 
— by  which  she  agreed  to  gradually  reduce  the 
importation  of  Indian  opium  into  China  until  it 
should  finally  cease  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
on  China's  promise  that  she  would  stop  the 
smoking  of  opium  among  her  people  and  cease 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Six  years  followed, 
during  which  time  three  International  Confer- 
ences were  held  at  The  Hague  and  a  conven- 
tion drawn  up  by  which  China  was  guaranteed 
international  cooperation  and  protection.  With 
great  vigor  China  set  about  her  own  reforms 
and  demonstrated  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
world  her  sincerity  and  justified  the  confidence 
which  the  United  States  had  placed  in  her  de- 
sire and  ability  to  grapple  with  her  problem. 
In  fact  her  energv  and  accomplishment  were 
such  that  Great  Britain  voluntarily  reduced  the 
time  of  her  agreement  by  three  years  and  in  1913 
announced  in  Parliament  that  the  Indo-China 
opium  trade  was  at  an  end.  For  this  act  Great 
Britain  deserves  much  credit.  By  abandoning  a 
trade  of  many  years'  standing  she  gave  up  a 
large  revenue  to  her  Indian  coffers  and  a  source 
of  livelihood  to  manv  of  her  Indian  subjects. 
But    England    also    had    the    cause    of    China    at 


heart  and  was  more  than  glad  to  be  rid  of  a 
question  with  which  her  own  conscience  had  not 
been    satisfied. 

With  the  extermination  of  her  poppy  cultiva- 
tion and  by  her  rigidly  enforced  prohibition  of 
opium  smoking,  China  rose  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  giving  up 
of  opium  was  no  light  task  and  comparable  only 
to  a  universal  restriction  of  all  alcohol  in  the 
Western  world.  .  .  .  This  action  on  the  part 
of  China  demonstrates  a  quality  of  strength  in 
her  people  that  is  not  adequately  grasped  by 
the  West. 

What  is  America's  concern,  as  a  nation, 
in  this  matter?  Mrs.  Wright  makes  it  clear 
that  we  are  under  certain  well-defined  obli- 
gations both  to  China  and  to  the  world  at 
large : 

Our  obligations  rest  with  China — not  with  the 
interlopers  who  are  trying  to  destroy  her,  to 
ruin  her  good  name  and  to  hurt  her  honest  ef- 
forts to  help  herself.  Allowing  China,  or  the 
group  of  officials  to-day  recognized  as  China,  to 
introduce  opium  into  the  country  is  to  let  her 
break  the  terms  of  The  Hague  Convention — of 
which  she  is  one  of  five  nations  to  have  ratified. 
By  not  protesting  openly  against  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  which  by  the  efforts  of  this  same 
group  of  officials  is  once  more  being  sown  broad- 
cast throughout  the  land,  China  is  permitted  to 
break  her  word  to  Great  Britain,  who  in  all 
good  faith  and  according  to  a  written  agreement 
abandoned  a  lucrative  trade  of  long  standing  that 
China  should  be  aided  in  her  effort  to  give  up 
the  opium  evil. 

The  United  States  as  having  initiated  the 
modern  opium  movement  guaranteed  to  the 
world  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  China  and  for 
a  term  of  years  actively  upheld  her  and  made 
the  movement  her  own.  That  some  measure  of 
responsibility  still  rests  with  the  United  States 
cannot  be  denied — not  only  toward  England,  who 
has  been  victimized,  and  toward  the  people  of 
China,  who  tried  courageously  to  live  up  to  their 
agreement — but  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  openly  been  flouted.  By  making  no 
open  protest  America  has  to  the  world  obviously 
acquiesced  in  a  most  dastardly  action  on  the 
part  of  the  present  government  of  China  and 
has  allowed  an  International  Convention  drawn 
up  at  the  instigation  of  America  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  China  to  be  lightly  cast  aside  as  a 
"scrap    of   paper." 

Since  Mrs.  Wright's  article  was  written, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have 
protested  to  China  against  her  proposed  ac- 
tion in  reopening  the  opium  trade.  It  was 
chiefly  through  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright's  ef- 
forts many  years  ago  that  the  United  States 
took  the  leadership  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  won  unbounded  praise  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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RUNEBERG.  POET  AND  PATRIOT  OF 

FINLAND 


SAYS  Lucien  Maury  in  the  Revue  Poli- 
tique et  Litteraire : 

I  deeply  regret  that  we  in  France  know  so 
little  of  Finnish  history;  even  the  better  edu- 
cated among  us  wonder  what  sort  of  culture 
may  have  flourished  in  the  other  end  of  Europe 
around  1830,  and  would  be  astounded  to  learn 
that  in  the  humble  Finnish  colleges  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  studies  were  pursued  probably  as 
profound  as  those  of  the  lyceums  of  our  Empire 
and  Restoration. 

The  outstanding  figure  in  Finnish  culture 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  Johan  Ludvig 
Runeberg.  The  son  of  a  sea  cap- 
tain, he  was  born  in  the  little 
Bothnian  port  of  Jakobstad,  in 
the  year  1804,  five  years  before 
the  cession  of  Finland  to  the 
Czar  by  Sweden  as  an  autono- 
mous duchy  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. The  boy,  of  a  family  be- 
longing to  the  Swedish-speaking 
minority,  was  given  a  thorough 
Swedish  education,  terminating 
at  the  University  of  Abo,  then 
the  capital.  It  is  said  that  Hu- 
guenot blood  flowed  in  his  veins. 
The  boy  early  showed  great  po- 
etical promise.  Although  at  all 
times  in  -  closest  sympathy  w^ith 
the  Finn  race  proper,  yet  he  chose  the  Swe- 
dish language  as  vehicle  for  his  poetry,  realiz- 
ing that  his  country's  aspirations  would  best 
he  furthered  thereby.  In  consequence,  Swe- 
den gained  a  new  poet  of  the  first  water, 
rivaling  her  native  Tegner. 

Runeberg's  works  constitute  one  of  the 
most  treasured  possessions  of  Scandinavian 
literature.  Many  of  his  poems  have  been 
taken  over  into  the  folk-song  of  both  Fin- 
land and  Sweden,  as  set  to  music  by  the 
prominent  Finnish  composer  Pacius.  "Vart 
Land"  (Our  Country)  is  a  particular  fav- 
orite, and  the  Swedo-Finnish  equivalent  of 
"My 'Country,  'tis  of  Thee."  There  can 
be  no  more  glorious  national  song.     The  last 
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stanzas,  which  necessarily  lose  in  translation, 
are  as  follows: 

"O    land,     thou     thousand-laked     land, 

With   song   and    virtue   clad. 
On  life's  wild  sea  our  own  saife  strand, 
Our   ancient   land,   our   future's   land, 

Though  poor  thou   art,  yet  be   not  sad, 

Be  joyous,  free,  and  glad. 

*'Yet  shall  thy  flower  in  glory  ope 

Its    petals   without   stain; 
Our  love  shall  with  thy  darkness  cope, 
And  be  thy  light,  thy  joy,  thy  hope. 

And  this  our  patriotic  strain 
To    clearer    heights    attain." 

Verses  like  these,  and  songs 
like  "Soldatgossen"  (The  Sol- 
dier Boy)  and  "Bjornebor- 
garnes  Marsch,"  served  to  in- 
spire the  patriot  Finns  to  valor 
and  intrepidity  against  the  Rus- 
sian Reds  in  the  last  revolution. 
Many  a  night  the  fire-dotted 
bivouacs  resounded  with  Rune- 
berg's  unforgettable  songs, 
which  in  the  heart  of  the  gruff- 
est fighter  could  never  be  super- 
seded by  the  liveliest  of  North- 
ern ragtime.  Something  in  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  if  not  in 
that  of  the  language,  would 
forbid  it. 
Runeberg  is  voluminous.  His  range  and 
treatment  of  subjects  are  very  diverse.  But 
of  all  his  works — among  which  "Elgskyt- 
tarne"  (The  Elk-Hunters),  "Kung  (King) 
Fjalar,"  and  the  classical  play  "Kungarne 
pa  Salamis"  are  noteworthy — the  "Tales  of 
Ensign  Steel"  (Fanrik  Stals  Sagner)  are  the 
most  famous.  In  them  is  found  the  imdying 
chronicle  of  the  army  that  fought  Russia  in 
1808-9  and  lost.  And  to  them  the  lover  of 
things  Finnish  must  go  to  find  true  and  vivid 
pictures  of  the  struggles  maintained  by  those 
undaunted  men  (and  women)  of  double 
race,  <ind  the  pen-portraits  of  their  onetime 
great  military  leaders,  like  Adlercreutz  and 
the  indomitable  Diibeln. 
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The  Education  of  Henry  Adams.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Houghton, 
Miffiin  Company.     505  pp.     $5. 

Henry  Adams,  who  died  last  spring  at  the  age 
of  eighty,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members 
of  a  family  that  for  four  generations  had  held 
a  place  of  leadership  in  American  life  by  sheer 
intellectual  force.  No  other  American  family  has 
equalled  it  in  transmitte  eminence.  Its  two 
members,  father  and  son,  who  served  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  in  the  early  life  of 
the  Republic,  while  they  overtopped  all  the  others 
of  the  line  in  political  prominence,  by  no  means 
monopolized  the  Adams  brains.  It  was  once  the 
fashion  to  liken  this  famous  family  to  the  potato 
plant — on  the  assumption  that  its  best  part  was 
under  ground,  but  the  assumption  was  not  justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  The  brothers,  Charles  Francis, 
Henry,  and  Brooks — great-grandsons  of  the  sec- 
ond President,  grandsons  of  the  sixth — have 
demonstrated  in  our  own  time,  each  m  his  own 
way,  the  intellectual  vitality  of  the  Adams  stock. 
The  last  contribution  to  literature  made  by  Henry 
Adams  is  a  remarkable  autobiography,  in  which 
the  author  gives  a  detached,  objective  account  of 
his  whole  career,  his  friendships,  his  ambitions, 
and  what  he  called  his  failures,  but  very  little  is 
said  about  his  achievements.  Speaking  of  him- 
self always  in  the  third  person,  he  write  from 
intimate  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  which  his  father  figured  as 
American  Minister  to  England  during  our  Civil 
War.  His  later  relations  with  such  men  as  John 
Hay,  Clarence  King,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  while  hardly  known  to  the 
public,  were  evidently  very  close.  In  this  volume 
the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  disclosed  with  an 
unusual  frankness  and  the  charm  and  piquancy 
of  the  style  make  it  easy  and  delightful  reading. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  By  Julia  Collier  Harris.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company.     620  pp.     111.     $3.50. 

The  world  knows  Joel  Chandler  Harris  as  the 
author  of  "Uncle  Remus"  stories,  although  he 
himself  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  anything 
more  than  a  compiler,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
"Uncle  Remus"  who  gave  to  Harris  the  distinc- 
tion, shared  by  only  a  small  group  of  contem- 
porary American  authors,  of  world-wide  fame. 
If  he  had  done  nothing  else  in  the  sixty  years  of 
his  life  than  to  give  those  stories  to  the  reading 
public  of  this  and  other  lands,  his  "Life  and 
Letters"  would  have  been  quite  worth  while.  His 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Julia  Collier  Harris,  shows 
in  the  present  volume  that  the  writing  of  the 
"Uncle  Remus"  stories  was  only  a  single  episode 
in  a  life  that  was  unusually  fruitful  and  busy. 
As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
for  a  part  of  the  time  with  the  brilliant  Henry 
W..  Grady  as  colleague,  Mr.  Harris  rendered 
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great  service  to  the  nation  at  a  critical  period, 
by  voicing  with  remarkable  clarity  and  sincerity 
the  spirit  of  the  New  South.  Southern  journalism 
owes  much  to  this  kindly,  modest,  and  sympa- 
thetic soul. 

George  Westinghouse :  His  Life  and 
Achievements.  By  Francis  E.  Leupp.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.     304  pp.     $3. 

One  of  the  real  "captains  of  industry"  was  lost 
to  America  when  George  Westinghouse  died. 
Known  to  two  generations  as  the  inventor  of  the 
air  brake  and  the  automatic  railway  signal,  and 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  developing  the  use  of 
electricity,  Mr.  Westinghouse  has  had  until  now 
no  adequate  biography.  This  is  not  because  of 
any  lack  of  dramatic  incidents  in  his  career,  for 
the  story  of  his  life  is  quite  as  romantic  and 
thrilling  as  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  In 
the  present  authorized  biography  Mr.  Leupp 
shows  how  Westinghouse  encountered  tremendous 
opposition  while  introducing  into  this  country  ma- 
chinery making  possible  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  over  long  distances.  One  of  the  re- 
markable phases  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's  career 
was  the  series  of  incidents  that  led  to  his  becom- 
ing the  head  of  a  corporation  employing  50,000 
persons.  Few  American  inventors  have  ever 
achieved  such  a  position  as  that,  nor  have  many 
of  them  been  through  the  financial  troubles  to 
which  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  subjected  in  his 
later  years. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  Girard.  By 
John  Bach  McMaster.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott. 
Vol.  L  468  pp.  111.    Vol.  II,  480  pp.  111.  $5.00. 

Stephen  Girard  was  one  of  the  great  philan- 
thropists of  his  generation.  His  will  gave  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  $300,000  and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  cash  and  real  estate  amounting  in 
1831  to  $6,000,000.  By  shrewd  management  the 
capital  of  the  various  trust  funds  created  by  his 
will  now  amounts  to  $32,700,000.  One  of  his 
benefactions  was  the  School  for  the  Education  of 
Orphan  Boys.  In  his  lifetime  Girard  had  been 
a  mariner,  merchant  and  banker.  He  died  in 
1831  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Born  in  France, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
of  our  Revolution,  and  there  he  built  up  his 
fortune.  This  two-volume  work  by  Professor 
McMaster  is  the  first  serious  biography  of  Girard 
to  be  written.  It  includes  many  interesting  ref- 
erences to  contemporary  history.  This  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  the  extended  researches  of 
the  author  in  that  field. 

Jefferson  Davis.       By  Armistead    C.   Gordon. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     329  pp.  $1.50. 

The  time  has  come  when  a  dispassionate  study 
of  the  career  of  Jefferson  Davis  may  not  only  be 
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written  but  may  have  a  fair  chance  of  being 
read  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  present 
volume  in  the  series  of  "Figures  of  American 
History"  is  naturaly  the  work  of  a  Southern 
writer,  but  his  eulogy  of  Davis  is  untinged  by 
expressions  of  bitterness  towards  those  with  whom 
his  hero  differed  on  public  questions.  With  most 
of  what  he  has  to  say  regarding  the  personal 
character  of  Davis,  Northerners  .of  this  genera- 
tion would  be  disposed  to  agree  most  heartily. 

Thomas  Jefferson.    By   David    Saville   Muz- 

zey.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     319  pp.     $1.50. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  *at  this  date 
anything  new  can  be  said  in  a  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Old  things,  however,  can  be  told  in  a 
new  way,  and  the  story  of  the  public  man  of  one 
generation  may  be  retold  with  a  new  interpreta- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Muzzey  has  done  in  his  new 
volume  in  the  series  of  "Figures  of  American 
History,"    Long  familiarity  with  American  politi- 


cal history  with  its  shifting  perspective,  has  given 
Dr.  Muzzey  an  excellent  background  for  this 
scholarly  and  useful  work. 

The  Life  of  Lamartine.  By  H.  Remsen  White- 
house.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company.  Vol.  L  463 
pp.     HI.  Vol.  H.     525  pp.     HI.     Set,  $10. 

Half  a  century  after  his  death  the  French  poet 
and  statesman,  Lamartine,  is  accorded  the  honor 
of  a  two-volume  biography  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Lamartine  was  born  in  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the 
third  Napoleon,  a  year  before  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War  and  the  establishment  of  the  present 
French  Republic.  His  activity  in  politics  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  rather 
than  to  the  second.  His  present,  biographer  char- 
acterizes him  as  an  "eclectic"  in  politics.  Although 
Lamartine's  chief  claim  to  fame  rests  on  his 
genius  as  a  poet,  he  himself  regarded  his  aspira- 
tions and  achievements  as  a  statesman  as  far 
more  important  than  his  poetry. 
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The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History.  By  Ro- 
land G.  Usher.  The  Macmillan  Company.  310 
pp.     111.    $2. 

The  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  has  been  made  the 
occasion  of  the  partial  rewriting  of  Pilgrim  his- 
tory. Professor  Usher,  in  his  three  hundred- 
page  summary  of  what  is  known  by  the  present 
generation  about  the  men  and  women  of  1620, 
makes  no  claim  to  the  discovery  of  important  new 
evidence,  but  is  content  to  discard  and  discredit 
a  certain  amount  of  the  tradition  that  has  gath- 
ered about  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Mayflower 
during  the  past  three  centuries.  One  leaves  this 
book  with  the  feeling  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 
mothers  were,  on  the  whole,  very  human  and  not 
greatly  unlike  the  English  "masses"  as  the  world 
has  always  known  them. 

The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Children. 
By  Roland  G.  Usher.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
142  pp.     111.     $1.25. 

In  this  book  of  history  for  children  Professor 
Usher  makes  the  actual  leaders  among  the  Pil- 
grims— Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow,  and  Stand- 
ish — his  heroes,  and,  in  recording  their  exploits, 
confines  himself  strictly  to  the  facts  of  record. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  form  of  narrative 
loses  something  of  the  glamour  that  surrounded 
the  legendary  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  doubtless 
the  gain  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy 
more  than   offsets  this  loss. 

The    Mayflower     Pilgrims.  By     Edmund 

Janes  Carpenter.     The   Abingdon   Press.     255   pp. 

111.     $1.50. 

This  is  another  praiseworthy  attempt  to  pic- 
ture the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  Pilgrims  with  a 
background  of  actual  history.  The  simple  story 
of  those  early  years  at  Plymouth  is  tragic  enough 
without  the  embellishment  of  any  imaginary 
achievements. 


A  Century  of  Negro  Migration.  By  Carter 
Godwin  Woodson.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  As- 
sociation for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  His- 
tory.    221    pp.     $1. 

Heretofore  the  accounts  of  Negro  migration 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  stories  about  the 
famous  "underground  railway"  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Woodson  re- 
views all  the  movements  of  Negroes  from  South 
to  North,  and  in  his  chapter  on  the  Civil  War 
period  he  even  describes  the  breaking  up  of 
northern  Negro  communities,  brought  about  by  the 
return  to  the  South  of  many  of  their  members  who 
followed  the  Union  armies  and  tried  to  take  some 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Negro  migration  to  the  West  since  the 
Civil  War  is  considered  in  detail,  and  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  the  greatest 
movement  of  all,  the  exodus  dur'ng  the  World 
War  just  ended. 

The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art  in  the 
United  States.  By  Benjamin  Brawley.  Duf- 
field  and   Company.     176  pp.     111.     $1.35. 

In  this  volume  there  are  interesting  sketches  of 
all  the  leading  Negro  personalities  in  the  fields 
of  authorship,  oratory,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  makes  a  good 
presentation  of  the  contributions  to  literature 
and  art  thus  far  made  by  the  Negro  race  in 
America. 

The    Book    of    American  Wars,     By    Helen 

Xicolay.    The  Century  Company.    492  pp.    III.    $2. 

In  this  book  Miss  Nicolay  presents  in  a  series 
of  graphic  chapters  the  essential  features  of  Amer- 
ica'^ fighting  record.  Her  narrative  of  the  past 
wars  in  which  America  has  been  engaged  brings 
back  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  former  days,  and 
makes  the  'war  aims"  of  those  times  stand  out 
with  unusual   distinctness. 
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The     Catskills.    By     T.     Morris     Longstreth. 

The  Century  Company.     321  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

This  informal  description  of  the  Catskill  re- 
gion derives  a  great  part  of  its  inspiration  and 
value  from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  tramped 
and  camped  in  the  mountains  for  many  years, 
and  has  made  himself  familiar  not  only  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  Catskills,  but  with  the 
people  of  the  countryside  as  well.  Mr.  Long- 
streth is  the  author  of  a  similar  book  on  the 
Adirondacks. 

Steep  Trails.  By  John  Muir.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Company.     389  pp.     $3. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  volumes  of  John  Muir's 
writings  that  have  been  put  together  since  his 
death.  The  papers  here  arranged  in  chronolog- 
ical order  span  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  of 
Muir's  life.  They  appeared  as  letters  and  ar- 
ticles, usually  in  publications  of  limited  circula- 
tion. They  include  some  of  the  naturalist's  best 
scenic  descriptions,  and  have  a  range  in  scene 
from  Mount  Shasta,  Mount  Rainier  and  Puget 
Sound  to  the  Nevada  Desert  and  the  San  Gabriel 
Mountains.  The  introductory  article  is  a  delight- 
ful description  of  mountain  sheep  or  bighorn  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book 
describes  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

Our    National    Forests.     By   Richard   H.   D. 

Boerker.  Macmillan  Company.  238  pp.  111.  $2.50. 

The  administration  of  the  national  forests  is 
one  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  jobs.  While  scientific 
forestry  has  been  chosen  as  a  career  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  young  Americans  during  the 
past  two  decades,  a  great  part  of  the  interest 
thus  stimulated  has  been  directed  towards  the 
care  and  preservation  of  forests  for  purely  com- 
mercial purposes.  We  are  just  beginning  to  re- 
alize the  economic  and  esthetic  values  of  the  great 
forest  reservations  created  by  the  Government. 
Dr.  Boerker,  who  served  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  for  eight  years,  deals  in  this 
volume  with  forestry  as  a  national  problem.  He 
shows  in  some  detail  what  has  been  done,  and 
indicates  in  a  general  way  what  remains  to  be 
done  to  secure  to  the  nation  the  full  fruits  of  this 
enlightened  forest  policy. 

In  the  Wilds  of  South  America.  By  Leo 
E.  Miller.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  424  pp.  III. 
$4.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  field  naturalists.  He  ac- 
companied Colonel  Roosevelt  on  his  famous  South 
American  expedition,  and  the  present  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  six  years  of  exploration 
in  Columbia,  Venezuela,  British  Guiana,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Argentina,  Paraguay  and  Brazil.  The 
combined  expeditions  covered  more  than  150,000 
miles  of  territory.  This  unparalleled  work  was 
undertaken  primarily  for  the  observation  of  wild 
life,  but  the  information  gained  by  Mr.  Miller 
concerning  the  savage  peoples  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  was  hardly  less  important. 


Sketches  in  Duneland.  By  Earl  H.  Reed. 
John  Lane  Company.     281  pp.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Reed  has  spent  much  time  in  the  dune 
region  extending  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  in  the  back  country  contiguous  to  it.  In 
earlier  volumes,  -"The  Voices  of  the  Dunes"  and 
the  "Iftine  Country,"  he  sketched  a  few  of  the 
human  derelicts  of  that  region.  Further  accounts 
of  these  worthies  are  given  in  this  new  book  and 
other  characters  are  introduced. 

The  Valley  of  Democracy.  By  Meredith 
Nicholson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  284  pp.  111.  $2. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  like  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  is 
"a  son  of  the  middle  border."  He  was  born  in 
the  Middle  West  and  all  his  books  have  to  do 
with  Middle  Western  people.  To  the  country  at 
large  Mr.  Nicholson  is  known  as  a  poet,  novelist 
and  essayist,  but  among  the  "home  folks"  he  is 
also  recognized  as  a  factor  in  political  affairs. 
This  adds  interest  to  his  new  book  dealing  with 
the  people  and  activities  of  his  section.  While  he 
was  writing  it  he  traveled  and  talked  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  observed  the 
rapid  development  of  the  war  spirit.  Developed 
under  such  conditions,  the  book  could  not  fail  to 
reflect  in  a  measure  the  war-time  thoughts  and 
aspirations  that  were  finding  expression  through- 
out the  country. 

Asia  Minor.  By  Walter  A.  Hawley.  John 
Lane  Company.     329  pp.     111.     $3.50. 

The  portion  of  Asia  described  in  this  book  lies 
outside  the  beaten  track  of  travelers,  and  has 
only  recently  come  prominently  into  notice  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  war  issues.  Mr. 
Hawley's  sketch  of  Asia  Minor's  physiography 
and  history,  his  pen  pictures  of  its  scenery  and 
agriculture,  are  helpful  at  this  moment  to  the 
reader  who  has  only  the  scanty  information  given 
in  the  daily  press  in  relation  to  the  movements 
of  war  and  peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Seven  Legs  Across  the  Seas.  By  Samuel 
Murray.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.   404  pp.     HI.    $2.50. 

This  volume  is  evidence  that  a  printer  who 
carries  a  union  card  can  go  far.  Mr.  Murray  is 
an  expert  typesetter  who  has  used  his  trade  as  a 
means  of  enabling  him  to  see  the  world.  His 
book  is  interesting  not  merely  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  origin  but  because  the  author  has  his 
own  point  of  view  and  a  gift  of  expression.  Mr. 
Murray's  simple,  straightforward  English  and 
lack  of  literary  self-consciousness  give  a  real 
charm  to  his  writings.   . 

My  Chinese  Days.  By  Gulielma  F.  Alsop. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  271  pp.  111.  $2. 

Sketches  of  Chinese  life  by  an  American  woman 
physician  who  practised  for  four  years  in  China. 
The  author  went  to  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the 
country  and  thus  caught  many  glimpses  of  the 
life  of  the  common  people  that  would  never  have 
been  revealed  to  a  casual  visitor  in  the  centers 
of  population. 
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Ambassador  Morgenthau's  Story.  By 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.    407  pp.     III.     $2. 

For  a  long  time  the  majority  of  Americans 
have  been  convinced  that  Turkey's  participation 
in  the  war  was  only  a  part  of  the  Pan-German 
scheme  mapped  out  at  Berlin,  that  the  so-called 
**Holy  War"  pro- 
claimed by  Moham- 
medans against  Chris- 
tians was  just  as  truly 
"made  in  Germany," 
as  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  that  Germany 
was  at  least  morally 
responsible  in  great 
part  for  the  massacres 
of  Armenians  and 
Greeks.  If  there  was 
lacking  any  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  re- 
quired to  prove  these 
assertions,  it  has  been 
supplied  by  our  own 
Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key, Mr.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  in  his 
graphic  and  convinc- 
ing book.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau was  at  Con-  MR.  HENRY  morgenthau 
stantinople    from    1913  (Former  Ambassador  to 

to  1916,  and  saw,  as  if  Turkey) 

behind      the      scenes, 

the  whole  culmination  of  the  German  plots  in 
which  Wangenheim,  the  German  Ambassador, 
and  Talaat  and  Enver,  the  Turkish  Ex-Vizier 
and  Minister  of  War,  figured  as  the  chief  actors. 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  account  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard  at  Constantinople  is  a  complete  revelation 
of  Germany's  designs  and  instigations  at  that 
capital,  both  before  and  after  Turkey's  entrance 
into  the  war. 

Recollections  of  a  Russian  Diplomat.  By 
Eugene  de  Schelklng.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    327  pp.     111.     $2.50. 

The  events  and  personalities  that  are  por- 
trayed in  this  volume  are  clearly  indicated  by 
the  sub-title,  "The  Suicide  of  Monarchies  (Wil- 
liam II  and  Nicholas  II)."  The  author  was  for 
many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia 
and  for  some  time  was  Secretary  of  the  Russian 
Legation  at  Berlin.  His  book  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  closing  years  of  the  Czar  Al^cander 
III.  Following  this  is  the  story  of  Nicholas  and 
his  ministers.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  William 
II  of  Germany,  and  this  includes  much  interest- 
ing material  grouped  under  the  headings  of  ''Per- 
sonal Impressions,"  "Character,"  "Qualities," 
"Faults,"  "Husband  and  Father,"  "Kaiser  and 
Politician."  The  late  Czar  is  the  subject  of  a 
similar  chapter,  and  among  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  the  book  are  its  revelations  of  the 
relations  that  existed  between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar  before  the  war. 


The  Eyes  of  Asia.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Doubleday,  Page.     101   pp.     $1. 

A  series  of  letters  written  ostensibly  by  East 
Indian  troopers  serving  in  France  and  invalided 
to  England  for  recovery  from  their  wounds,  dis- 
guise a  primer  of  the  difficult  art  of  colonization 
— an  English  art,  if  one  judges  from  recent  his- 
tory and  the  prophecies  of  statesmen  in  regard  to 
the  future.  In  these  letters,  which  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  the  author,  calls  "The  Eyes  of  Asia,"  he 
has  made  use  of  his  intimate  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  East  India  and  the  subtle  shades  of  In- 
dian thought.  They  show  the  reactions  of  two 
mighty  civilizations,  dissimilar  in  surface  mani- 
festations, alike  in  essentials,  upon  each  other, 
and  bring  East  and  West  nearer  the  eventful 
meeting-place  in  the  parliament  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  But  the  message  of  the  letters  is 
more  for  England  than  for  India,  and  also  for 
the  other  great  nations  with  colonial  possessions. 
It  is  a  rewriting  in  a  different  form  of  "Lest  We 
Forget." 

The  Biology  of  War.  By  G.  F.  Nicolai. 
The  Century  Company.     553  pp.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  scientific  analysis  of  militarism  by  a 
German  professor  of  physiology  who  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war  took  issue  with  the  manifesto 
published  in  the  world  by  ninety-three  represen- 
tatives of  German  science  and  art.  "The  Biology 
of  War"  was  published  in  Switzerland,  and  its 
author  was  persecuted  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment until  he  succeeded  in  escaping  by  airplane 
to  Denmark.  His  point  of  view  is  well  expressed 
in  these  sentences  quoted  from  an  article  that  he 
wrote  for  the  London  Times:  "I  believe  that  in- 
ternational Germans  like  myself  embody  the 
spirit  of  Germany  better  than  any  Ludendorff  or 
any  other  person  who  openly  or  secretly  holds 
the  reins  of  the  Government.  I  know  that  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  of  the  best  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  secretly  share  my  feeling.  I  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  they  so 
ardently  desire  as  that  those  who  control  Ger- 
many's destinies  to-day  may  fail  to  achieve  any 
lasting  power,  and  that  our  military  party  may 
find  itself  balked  of  its  disastrous  victory  both  at 
home  and  abroad."  This  was  written  some  time 
before  the  collapse  of  the  Central   Powers. 

Britain  After  the  Peace.  By  Brougham  Vil- 
liers.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     249  pp.     $2.50. 

One  of  the  few  constructive  essays  that  have 
been  called  out  by  the  discussion  of  after-the-war 
problems  in  the  Allied  countries.  Assuming  that 
fundamental  changes  in  economic  life  must  be 
made  rapidly,  instead  of  by  the  slow  processes 
of  reform  and  evolution,  the  author  attempts  to 
show  how  this  may  be  done  "in  due  form  of  law" 
and  without  violence.  The  problems  considered 
are  demobilization,  industrial  control,  taxation, 
agricultural  betterment,  and  foreign  policy.  Not 
In  detail,  but  in  broail  outline,  these  are  the  same 
questions  that  confront   AnKriea. 
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GIFT  BOOKS:  FAIRY  TALES  AND 

NATURE   LORE 


Into   the    sunset's    turquoise   marge 
The   moon  dips  like   a  pearly   barge; 
Enchantment    sails  through    magic   seas 
To  Fairyland  Hesperides 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

Madison  Cawein. 

AT  first  glance  the  holiday  bookshelves  seem 
bare  of  fairy  tales.  Not  many  of  the  old 
familiar  fairies  have  come  to  greet  us  this  year, 
and  there  are  few  new  ones  to  flutter  gauzy 
wings  on  gaily-colored  covers.  But  on  a  second 
look,  one  sees  that  the  fairies  are  with  us  still, 
only  they  have — like  all  good  folk — gone  to  work. 
Some  of  them  are  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
Serbia,  helping  the  children  remember  the  old 
days  before  the  war,  and  painting  visions  of  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  days  to  come.  Others 
have  told  stories  of  the  brave  boys  and  girls,  who 
have  helped  win  the  war  and  make  the  world 
"safe  for  democracy."  Some  of  them  tell  us  the 
wonders  of  the  ships  on  the  sea  and  of  the  winged 
ships  of  the  air;  others  guide  those  who  love 
adventure  into  the  frozen  North  and  across  the 
deserts  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth,  while  the 
gnomes  and  elves  are  busy  making  stories  of  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  forests. 

Then  there  are  new  fairies  who  bring  magic 
glasses  wherein  we  see  all  the  work  of  the  world 
as  it  went  on  in  the  past,  and  a  magic  telescope 
through  which  we  may  look  far  into  the  future. 
So  the  children  must  remember  that  the  fairies 
are  busy  this  year,  because  they  have  all  the  old 
tasks  to  accomplish,  like  making  crocuses  in  the 
spring  and  painting  the  tulip  leaves,  and  the  new 
ones,  that  help  make  the  New  World.  And,  like 
Peter  Pan,  we  know  that  the  world  could  not 
get  on  without  them;  it  is  their  spirit  which  moves 
the    universe. 

The  oldest  fairy  in  the  world,  the  one  who 
teaches  boys  and  girls  the  secrets  of  nature,  re- 
turns to  us  in  W.  H.  Hudson's  story,  "A  Little 
Boy  Lost."^  She  has  many  different  names  in  as 
many  regions  of  the  earth,  but  he  calls  her  the 
"Lady  of  the  Hills."  She  teaches  Little  Martin 
the  secrets  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  of  fire 
and  air.  Into  this  exquisite  story  of  childhood, 
the  author  has  put  his  own  memories  of  babyhood 
days,  dreams,  fancies,  illusions,  and  a  bit  of  the 
mystery  that  one  can  hardly  put  into  words.  He 
is  a  natural  narrator,  and  a  stylist  of  almost 
flawless  art.  The  illustrations  are  by  A.  D. 
M'Cormick. 

The  general  return  to  handicraft  by  old  and 
young  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  war, 
makes  a  book  such  as  "In  the  Days  of  the  Guild"^ 
of  particular  interest.  It  contains  stories  that 
deal  with  the  times  when  there  were  no  large 
factories  and  everything  had  to  be  made  by  hand. 
They  picture  the  golden  age,  of  English  arts  and 
crafts,  and  will  make  children  proud  that  they 
are  able  to  do  things  with  their  hands. 
"The   Story  of  Silk."'  by  Sarah   Ware  Bassett, 

'A  Little  Boy  Lost.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  Knopf.  222 
pp.     111.     $1.50. 

^In  the  Days  of  the  Guild.  By  L.  Lamprey.  Stokes. 
291  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

^The  Story  of  Silk.  By  Sarah  Bassett,  Philadelphia. 
Penn.      212   pp.      III.      90   cents. 


tells  the  story  of  a  family  of  silk-raisers  In  the 
village  of  Bellerive,  France.  Monsieur  Bretton, 
the  father,  has  been  called  to  the  colors,  and  his 
wife,  Madame  Antoinette,  and  the  children,  Pierre 
and  Marie,  undertake  the  work  of  feeding  the 
thousands  of  baby  silk-worms  fresh  mulberry 
leaves  and  tending  the  cocoons,  so  that  the  silk 
does  not  become  twisted. 

If  boys  and  girls  will  take  Floyd  Brailliar's 
book,  "Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories,"*  to  the 
museums  of  natural  history  during  the  winter 
and  study  by  its  aid  the  cases  of  mounted  in- 
sects, they  will  be  ready  in  the  spring  for  field 
work  with  net  and  microscope.  Butterflies,  moths, 
bees,  ants,  weevils,  beetles,  crickets,  and  many 
other  little  people  of  the  earth  and  air  are  de- 
scribed and  pictured  in  this  instructive  book. 

Padraic  Colum  has  re-written  the  Odyssey  and 
the  Iliad  for  young  people  in,  "The  Children's 
Homer."^  The  book  opens  with  the  search  of 
Telemachus  for  his  father.  He  hears  from  a 
minstrel  and  later  from  Menelaus,  the  great  sto- 
ries of  the  Iliad.  Afterwards  the  narrative  takes 
up  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  on  his  way  back 
to  his  own  land.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  for 
children,  inasmuch  as  it  implants  the  classic  back- 
ground in  their  minds  while  they  are  still  highly 
receptive.  The  illustrations  are  by  Willy  Pogany, 
whose  work  in  this  field  is  characteristic. 

"The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the  Birds  Said""  is 
another  delightful  book  by  Mr.  Colum.  It  is 
based  on  Irish  folk-lore,  and  the  various  wonder- 
stories  follow  the  statement:  "When  the  bird  that 
follows  the  cuckoo  flies  into  the  cuckoo's  mouth, 
the  world  will  come  to  an  end." 

Excellent  books  about  animals  include:  "The 
Adventures  of  Jimmie  Skunk,"^  "The  Adventures 
of  Bobby  Coon,"^  and  "Mother  West  Wind  Sto- 
ries,'"' by  Thornton  Burgess.  They  are  illustrated 
in  color  by  Harrison  Cady.  Also,  there  are 
"Sniffy,  Snappy,  and  Velvet-Paw,"'"  by  Ruth  O. 
Dyer,  a  tale  of  three  gay  little  mice,  and  "Limpy- 
toes'  Attic  Home""  is  another  book  of  the  Gray 
Mouse  Family  series,  by  Nellie  M.  Leonard.  In 
this  book  we  meet  our  old  friend  again,  Uncle 
Hezekiah  Squeaky. 

"Cackles  and  Lays,"'^  by  Margaret  Lavington 
and  Helen  Urquhart,  quaintly  sets  forth  the  hu- 
morous affairs  of  hens  and  chickens  and  their 
lords  and  masters,  the  cocks.  The  pictures  are 
extremely  amusing  and  the  rhymes  are  remark- 
able for  their   literary  savor. 

^Knowinj?  Insects  Through  Stories.  By  Floyd  Brallier. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls.     291  pp.     111.     $1.00. 

•''•The  Children's  Homer.  By  Padraic  Colum,  Macmil- 
lan.      111.      $1.50. 

"The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the  Birds  Said.  By  Pa- 
draic Colum.     Macmillan.     177  pp.     111.     $1.00. 

"The  Adventures  of  Jimmy  Skunk.  By  Thornton  Bur- 
gess.    Little,  Brown.     111.     50  cents. 

"The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Coon.  By  Thornton  Bur- 
gess.     Little.    Brown.      111.      50    cents. 

''Mother  West  Wind  Stories.  By  Thornton  Burgess. 
Little,    Brown.      244   pp.      111.      $1. 

'•'Sniffy,  Snappy,  and  Velvet-Paw.  By  Ruth  O.  Dyer. 
Little,    Brown.      111.      60   cents. 

"Limpytoes'  Attic  Home.  By  Nellie  M.  Leonard. 
Crowell.     111.     50  cents. 

'^Cackles  and  Lays.  By  Margaret  Lavingfton  and  Helen 
Urquhart.     Lane.     111.     $L 
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IN    THE    TREE    MOTHER'S    FAIRY    BOAT 

(From  "The  Little  House  in  the  Fairy  Wood,"  by  Ethel 
Cook  Elliot) 


STAR-BOY    AND    HIS    MOTHER 

(From  "Canadian  Wonder  Tales,"  by  Cyrus  Macmillan 
Drawing?  by    George  Sheringham) 


"the  FRIENDLY  COW   ALL      WAITING    FOR    THE    WOOL     FROM     •'HOW-TO-BE-GOOD     REMI,  SOLDIER  OF  FRANCE 
RED  AND  white"  MERCHANTS  STORIES/' BY  EDITH  CUSH-     (From     "The    Children     of 

("Child'sGardenof  Verses")      C'^"  the  Days  of  the  Guild")  jng  DERBYSHIRE  France") 


"Memories,"  by  John  Galsworthy  (Scribner's, 
75  cents),  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
a  favorite  spaniel.  Maud  Earl  has  made  a  series 
of  exquisite  drawings  for  the  story  in  color  and 
in  black  and  white. 


Willy  Pogany  has  made  a  series  of  delightful 
drawings,  for  "The  Child's  First  Book,"  a  sup- 
plementary reader  for  children  in  primary  grades, 
that  is  designed  for  parents  who  wish  to  teach 
their  children  to  read  at  home   (Houghton,  $1.50). 


ooo 


canadian  wonder 
tales" 


BELGIAN    WINDMILLS 
(From  "A  Boy  of  Bruges") 


IA(.KI.1S     AM> 

lavs" 
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The  stories  told  to  Indian  children  many  years 
ago,  are  retold  by  Katherine  Judson  in  "OH 
Crow  and  His  Friends."^  "Lost  Indian  Magic"^  is 
a  mystery  story  based  on  an  Indian  legend,  by 
Grace  and  Karl  Moon. 

''Canadian  Wonder  Tales''^  contains  folk-stories 
and  folk-songs  that  have  been  gathered  by  Mr. 
Cyrus  Macmillan  from  the  many  stories  that  are 
told  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  by  the  humble 
habitant.  Sir  William  Peterson  writes  in  the 
foreword  that  these  "Wonder  Tales"  have  their 
points  of  contact  with  what  we  must  take  to  be 
the  background  of  prehistoric  culture  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  They  are  delightfully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  George  Sheringham. 

"The  Sandman's  Forest,"*  by  Louis  Dodge,  is 
the  story  of  how  a  little  boy  put  himself  to  bed 
for  the  first  time  and  how  the  Superstork  carried 
him  off  to  the  wonderful  forest  where  all  the 
animals  lived  peacefully  together.  The  illus- 
trations, which  have  great  artistic  merit,  are  by 
Paul  Bransom. 

"After  They  Came  Out  of  the  Ark"'  is  a  hu- 
morous skit  which  completes  the  story  of  Noah 
and  his  ark.  That  Noah  had  troubles  getting  the 
animals  adjusted  to  life  after  the  Flood,  the 
whimsical  text  and  illustrations  make  clear.  The 
story  is  told  and  pictured  by  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

A  list  of  story-books  pure  and  simple  must  give 
a  prominent  place  to  the  "How-to-be-good  Sto- 
ries,"' by  Edith  Cushing  Derbyshire.  They  are 
tales  of  childish  faults  and  how  the  fairies  in- 
tervened and  cured  them.  They  lend  themselves 
delightfully  to  the  sympathetic  reader  or  story- 
teller, as  they  are  written  with  regard  to  the 
phonetic  values  as  well  as  those  of  the  written 
word.  They  have  a  frontispiece  in  color  and 
eleven  illustrations  in  black  and  white  by  Noble 
Ives. 

"The  Turquoise  Story  Book, "^  by  Ada  and  Elea- 
nor Skinner,  and  "The  Little  House  in  the  Fairy 
Wood,"*  by  Ethel  Cook  Elliot,  are  among  the  best 
collections  for  children,  and  "Polly  and  the  Wish- 
ing Ring"*  will  satisfy  parents  who  want  to  give 

^Old  Crow  and  His  Friends.  By  Katherine  B.  Judson. 
Little,    Brown.      202  pp.      111.      $1.35. 

'Lost  Indian  Magic.  By  Grace  and  Carl  Moon.  Stokes. 
301   pp.     111.     $1.50. 

^Canadian  Wonder  Tales.  By  Cyrus  Macmillan.  Lane. 
199   pp.      111.      $4. 

*The  Sandman's  Forest.  By  Louis  Dodgfe.  Scrib- 
ners.      293   pp.      111.      $2. 

'^After  They  C-ame  Out  of  the  Ark.  By  E.  Boyd 
Smith.     Putnams.     111.     47  pp.     $2.50. 

''How-to-be-good  Stories.  By  Edith  Cushing  Derbyshire. 
Stokes.      115  pp.     111.     $1.50. 

'The  Turquoise  Story  Book.  By  Ada  and  Eleanor 
Skinner.     Duffield.     409  pp.     111.     $1.75. 

''The  Little  House  in  the  Fairy  Wood.  By  Ethel  Cook 
Elliot.      Stokes.      121   pp.      111.     $1. 

"Polly  and  the  Wishing  Ring.  By  Margaret  Johnson. 
Macmillan.      123   pp.      111.      75   cents. 


little  girls  a  story  that  teaches  how  all  the  won- 
ders of  life  obey  the  law  of  love.  Margaret 
Johnson  is  the  author  and  the  illustrations  are  by 
Willy  Pogany. 

In  verse,  there  are,  "Rhymes  and  Tales  for 
Children,"'"  by  Etta  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Blaisdell, 
and  a  reprint  of,  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"" 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Notable  for  its  fine  illustrations  is  "Little 
Brother  and  Little  Sister,""  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm,  with  drawings  by  Arthur  Rackham. 

Another  book  that  has  unusual  illustrations 
also  by  Mr.  Rackham,  is  "English  Fairy  Tales," 
retold  by  Flora  Annie  Steel,  and  there  is  a  most 
acceptable  reprint  of  Jules  Verne's  "Mysterious 
Island,"  with  splendid  drawings  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 

Bound  in  horizon  blue  is  a  little  volume,  "The 
Children  of  France,"'*  in  which  is  set  down  the 
stories  -of  the  heroic  boys  and  girls  of  France, 
many  of  whom  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
beloved  country.  Remi,  a  lad  of  ten,  won  the 
Cross  of  War;  Little  Mathilde  saved  a  French 
garrison  from  the  Prussian  raiders;  Little  Gene 
locked  German  dragoons  in  the  cellar  of  her 
home  and  held  them  captive  until  the  French 
came.  Of  such  texture  are  these  inspiring  tales; 
they  will  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  them. 

Emile  and  Tita  Cammaerts,  the  Belgian  poet 
and  his  wife,  picture  in  "A  boy  of  Bruges""  the 
story  of  a  friendship  between  a  little  Flemish 
bourgeois  and  a  little  Walloon  peasant.  It  is 
notable  for  the  poetic  quality  of  the  style  and  for 
the  delicate  vignettes  of  the  beautiful  old  build- 
ings of   Belgium,   that — alas — are   now   no  more. 

"Little  Jean,""  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown,  tells  the 
story  of  a  little  girl  whose  parents  take  her  to 
Europe.  "Little  Allies,"'^  by  Beatrice  Forbes- 
Robertson  Hale,  is  a  merry  tale  of  the  adventures 
in  patriotism  of  three  little  New  York  children, 
and  their  playmate,  a  little  French  visitor.  There 
are  four  illustrations  in  color  by  Alice  Beard. 

Unique  among  books  for  boys,  is  the  "Avia- 
tion Book"  (McLoughlin  Bros.  $1.50).  It  gives 
the  history  of  aeroplanes  and  the  pictures  show 
all  the  different  types  of  machines  used  in  the 
war. 


'"Rhymes  and  Tales  for  ("hildren.  By  Etta  and  Mary 
Blaisdell.     111.     55  cents. 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Crowell.     87  pp.     111.     50  cents. 

i^English  Fairy  Tales.  By  F.  A.  Steel.  Macmillan. 
363    pp.      111.      $2.50. 

"The  Children  of  France.  Henry  Altemus.  (Phila.) 
187  pp. 

'^A  Boy  of  Bruges.  By  Emile  and  Tita  Cammaerts. 
Dutton.      190    pp.      111.      $1.50. 

'^Little  Jean.  By  Helen  Dawes  Brown.  Houghton, 
Mifflin.      133  pp.      111.     $1.25. 

'"Little  Allies.  By  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  •  Hale. 
Stokes.     225   pp.     111.     $1.50. 
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THEATER,   DRAMA,   AND   MOTION 

PICTURES 


CONSTANCE  D'ARCY  MACKAY  maintains 
in  her  latest  book,  "Patriotic  Drama  in  Your 
Town,"^  that  now,  when  we  have  shown  the 
world  that  we  can  as  a  nation  rise  above  com- 
mercialism to  the  pursuit  of  high  ideals  that 
uphold  our  national  honor,  we  should  turn  to 
the  development  of  the  arts,  and  particularly  the 
development  of  that  dynamic  art  which  is  the 
art  of  the  theater.  Every  town  must  have  its 
theater,  a  people's  temple  of  expression;  every 
town  must  have  its  pageants.  Thus  we  can  make 
manifest  our  souls  Has  not  the  war  been  a 
pageant?  she  writes,  and  as  for  the  drama  which 
is  imaginative  recreation,  it  has  already  been 
proven  a  fundamental  need  of  the  human  spirit 
by  the  demands  of  the  fighting  men  and  the  war 
workers.  Beyond  her  plea  for  Americanization 
by  means  of  the  drama,  the  book  contains 
patriotic  dramatic  material  for  use  in  American 
communities.  Everyone  who  is  interested  in 
practical  dramatic  work  should  read  this  inspir- 
ing outline  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  living  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  theater 
of  the  future. 

'The  Twentieth  Century  Theater,'"  by  William 
Lyon  Phelps,  is  a  brief,  crisply  written  argument 
for  the  diifusion  of  genuine  dramatic  art  in 
America.  Professor  Phelps's  summaries  of  the 
average  dramatic  offerings  of  the  average  small 
city  or  town  during  the  dramatic  season  prove 
the  paucity  of  creative  art  obtainable  by  the 
general  public  outside  such  centers  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston.  And  of  all  the  large  cities. 
New  York  is  the  only  place  where  one  can 
actually,  because  of  the  constant  production  of 
new  plays,  study  the  drama.*  How  much  the 
people  miss,  how  much  we  keep  from  them  by 
restricting  their  dramatic  appetites  to  "movies," 
burlesque  shows,  and  occasional  third-rate  musi- 
cal comedy,  he  points  out.  Thus  the  artistic  and 
esthetic  good  that  should  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  theater  is  limited  to  a  few  individuals. 
He  gives  figures  and  specific  illustrations  of  the 
condition  of  the  English  and  American  stage, 
1900-1918,  and  shows  us  how  much  greater  the 
Modern  Drama  is  than  the  Modern  Theater. 
This  volume  is  most  valuable  to  the  producer  and 
inspiring  to  the  general  reader;  it  should  awaken 
the  public  from  their  easygoingness  concerning 
the  drama  as  an  educative  factor. 

Of  like  spirit,  is  Remain  Rolland's  book,  "The 
People's  Theater,"^  which  asks  for  theaters  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  consciously  feel  their  own  life  and  generate 
new  forms  of  energy.  By  the  measure  of  this 
richly  varied  and  stimulating  survey  of  the 
drama,  we  in  this  country  have  onlv  scratched,  in 
our  productions,  the  psychology  of  dramatic  art. 
Rolland's  book  is  an  accusation  that  the  world 
has  kept  the   art  of   the   theater    away   from   the 

'Patriotic  Drama  in  Your  Town.  By  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay.      Holt.      185    pp.      $1.3S. 

^The  Twentieth  Century  Theater.  Ry  Willi.Tin  I, yon 
Phoh)s.      Macmillan.      144   pp.      $1.25. 

^The  People's  Theater.  Wy  Romaiii  Holland.  Trans- 
lated by   Barrett   Clark.      Holt.      146  pp.      $1.35. 
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people,  for  whom  it  was — in  its  beginnings — 
designed  and  made.  And  by  so  doing  we  have 
kept  the  people  from  a  richer  community  feeling, 
from  the  trails  of  history  and  from  the  per- 
spective of  their  own  hopes  for  the  future.  M. 
Rolland  has  written  to  his  translator,  Mr.  Bar- 
rett Clark,  that  the  war  has  only  "gagged"  him, 
that  he  is  at  work  on  several  novels  and  plays 
and  that  his  spirit  is  "as  combative  as  ever." 

George  Jean  Nathan  writes  of  the  theater  we 
already  have — not  what  we  hope  for — in  a  pun- 
gent and  humorous  book,  "The  Popular  Thea- 
ter."* It  criticizes  plays,  playwrights,  actors, 
audiences,  "small  time"  and  "big  time"  vaude- 
ville, and  touches  wittily  on  that  Chinese  puzzle — 
"what  the  public  wants."  For  entertainment,  wit, 
and  criticism  of  the  gayer  sort,  this  is  the  month's 
best  book  on  the  theater. 

Mr.  Nathan's  iconoclasm  is  a  combination  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  James  Huneker,  with 
an  added  dash  of  humor  for  good  measure. 

"The  Better  'Ole,"  a  comedy  of  the  war,  now 
playing  at  the  Greenwich  Village  Theater,  West 
Fourth  Street,  New  York  Cit>%  dramatizes  the 
Bruce  Bairnsfather  war  cartoons  that  feature 
the  perfectly  dense,  absolutely  humorous  English 
soldier,  "'Ole  Bill."  Bruce  Bairnsfather  was 
born  in  India  and  educated  in  England.  His 
first  sketches  of  the  war,  made  during  leisure 
moments  at  the  front  in  France,  were  published 
in  The  Bystander.  The  dramatic  quality  of  "Old 
Bill"  and  his  friends,  Alf  and  Bert,  was  quickly 
appreciated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  who  are 
now  playing  in  a  dramatic  version  of  the  high 
lights  of  humor   suggested   by   the  cartoons. 

The  war  drew  so  heavily  on  the  amateur 
organization  known  as  the  Washington  Square 
Players,  that  they  disbanded  after  several  years 
of    successful    exploitation    of    the    amateur    idea 

*The  Pn()ular  Theater.  By  George  Jean  Nathan. 
Knopf.     236  pp.     $1. 
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both  as  to  plays  and  players.  While  it  is  true 
that  their  leading  playwright,  Phillip  Moeller, 
could  not  truthfully  be  called  an  amateur  play- 
wright, any  more  than  their  leading  man,  Jose 
Ruben,  the  well-known  French  actor,  could  be 
called  an  amateur  actor,  nevertheless,  their 
plays  at  the  Bandbox  Theater,  and  later  at  the 
Comedy  Theater,  were  presented  in  an  amateur 
spirit  that  kept  them  freshly  energized  and  spon- 
taneous. The  spirit  of  the  "Five  Somewhat 
Historical  Plays, "^  by  Moeller,  is  irreverent  of 
tradition,  and  scoffing  as  regards  the  pretentious 
toadstools  of  convention.  "Helena's  Husband" 
is  a  burlesque  of  the  celebrated  affairs  of  Helen 
of  Troy.  "Sisters  of  Suzannah"  gives  a  slightly 
different  account  of  the  affairs  following  the 
incident  of  Suzanna  and  the  Elders  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, than  one  might  suppose  actually  was 
recorded.  "The  Roadhouse  in  Arden"  is  a  de- 
lightful whimsicality  that  introduces  Shakespeare 
and  Francis  Bacon  as  the  chief  characters.  "The 
Little  Supper"  presents  an  incident  of  the  friv- 
olous life  at  court  in  France,  when  Du  Barry  and 
Louis  played  at  being  farmer  and  milkmaid. 
"Pokey"  is  a  violently  farcical  play  that  persuades 
the  reader  that  the  guileful  Pocahontas  practically 
kidnapped  and  married,  willy-nilly,  the  English 
soldier,  John  Rolfe.  These  one-act  dramas  play 
far  better  than  they  read.  They  should  please 
groups  of  amateurs  who  wish  to  give  hearing  to 
dramatic  work  that  is  fresh,  untrammeled  and 
untraditionalized. 

Since  children  spend  so  much  time  at  the 
"movies"  and  have  become  so  attached  to  them, 
many  educators  have  been  considering  the  prob- 
lems attached  to  the  ways  and   means  of  giving 


them  their  full  limit  of  educational  value.  Mr. 
Ernest  Dench,  an  authority  on  motion^  pictures, 
tells  in  a  comprehensive  volume,  "Motion  Picture 
Education,"^  how  moving  pictures  are  used  in 
the  education  of  the  public,  and  outlines  extensive 
uses  for  the  future  not  yet  developed  by  their 
makers.  It  is  a  splendidly  suggestive  book  for 
teachers  and  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  public  and  in 
the  amusements   and  education  of  children. 

Mr.  Victor  Freeburg  considers  the  esthetic  as 
well  as  the  practical  side  of  motion  pictures  in 
a  thoughtful  book,  "The  Art  of  Photoplay  Mak- 
ing."^ The  instruction  he  gives  is  intended  par- 
ticularly for  those  who  are  writing  moving' 
picture  scenarios,  or  are  anxious  to  do  so.  The 
chapters  discuss  the  psychology  of  the  cinema 
audiences;  the  art  of  composition  in^ static  forms 
and  in  fluent  forms;  symbolism  and  allegory; 
the  appeal  to  the  imagination;  dramatizing 
natural  scenery;  screen  comedy;  the  construction 
of  plots;  commercial  needs;  and  kindred  matters 
necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  of  this 
newest  of  arts. 

"Little  Theater  Classics"*  contains  five  one-act 
plays  adapted  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.,  for 
the  needs  of  the  community  or  "little"  theater. 
They  are:  "Polyxena,"  from  the  "Hecuba"  of 
Euripides.  "A  Christmas  Miracle  Play,"  the 
pageant  of  the  Shearmen  and  Tailors  in  the 
Coventry  Cycle  of  Miracles,  Doctor  Faustus, 
Ricardo  and  Viola,  from  "The  Coxcomb"  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  "The  Scheming 
Lieutenant,"  from  the  "St.  Patrick's  Day,"  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 


MUSIC  AND  ART 


AN  UNIQUE  page  of  American  musical  his- 
tory is  given  in  a  historical  and  interpreta- 
tive sketch  of  "The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir."'  The 
spring  festivals  of  these  singers  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle, 
have  become  world-famed.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  ago,  on  the  first  and  second  o^ 
June,  there  took  place  in  the  community  now 
known  as  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  a  Singstunde,  or  serv- 
ice of  song  which  combined  music  and  religious 
devotion,  as  do  the  Bach  festivals.  The  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  district  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
were  descendants  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Bohemia.  This  sect  had  the  honor  of 
publishing,  in  1505,  the  first  hymn-book  among 
Protestant  churches.  Contrary  -to  the  beliefs  of 
the  New  England  Puritans,  who  thought  instru- 
mental music  an  agency  of  the  devil,  the  Mora- 
vians accompanied  their  songs  of  praise  with 
violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  viola  da  gamba,  French 
horns,  and  later  with  the  trombones,  which  came 

^Five  Somewhat  Historical  Plays.  By  Phillip  Moel- 
ler.     Knopf.      157   pp.      $1.50. 

^Motion  Picture  Education.  By  Ernest  A.  Dench, 
Standard   Press.      353    pp.      $2. 

^The  Art  of  Photoplay  Making.  By  Victor  O.  Free- 
burg.    Macmillan.  283  pp.     111.     $2. 

♦Little  Theater  Classics.  By  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 
Little,   Brown.      278  pp.      111.     $1.50. 

'"The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir.  By  Raymond  Walters. 
Houghton,   Mifflin.      290  pp.      111.     $2.50. 


to  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  Moravian  worship. 
The  "Memorials"  of  1746,  tell  how  at  the  burial 
of  John  Tschoop,  the  first  Indian  convert  of  the 
Moravians,  the  "remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
graveyard  to  the  strains  of  solemn  music." 

The  drill  of  the  Bach  singing  has  through  the 
many  years  of  its  annual  production  been  of  great 
value  to  the  community.  It  has  developed  latent 
powers,  given  joy  and  individual  expression  to 
many  thousands,  and  created  a  higher  level  of 
musical  intelligence.  Thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
Raymond  Walters,  registrar  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Lehigh  University,  for  his 
sympathetic  presentation  of  the  actual  musical  life 
of  the  choir  and  its  exceptional  historical  back- 
ground. He  has  shown  how  great  a  part  in  civic 
progress  may  be  played  by  community  music. 

Madame  Yvette  Guilbert,  whose  interpreta- 
tions of  French  songs  have  delighted  audiences 
the  world  over,  for  more  than  a  score  of  years, 
has  written  a  book  on  her  difficult  art.  Techni- 
cally, it  is  a  series  of  lessons  in  dramatic  and 
lyric  interpretation,  which  she  has  entitled: 
*'How  to  Sing  a  Song."**  In  them  she  compares 
different  technical  methods— that  necessary  for 
the  opera  singer  and  that  required  for  the  singer 

«"How  to  Sing  a  Song."  By  Yvelte  Guilbert.  Mac- 
millan.     136  pp.     111.     $2. 
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of  songs.  She  tells  just  how  to  express  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  spirit,  to  attain  color  and  atmos- 
phere, magnetism,  charm,  rhythm,  facial  mimicry, 
the  control  of  the  body,  the  entire  gamut  of  equip- 
ment for  her  art.  Added  to  this,  she  gives  com- 
plete directions  for  singing  over  a  dozen  of  her 
own  songs.  Seldom  has  an  artist  been  so  gen- 
erous with  the  secrets  of  craftsmanship. 
Madame  Guilbert  writes  that  her  book  is  for 
everyone  who  wishes  to  live  beautifully,  who 
desires  to  make  life  an  art,  as  well  as  for  singers. 
And  she  says  that  through  Art,  which  is  a  form 
of  love,  we  make  war  on  hate  and  death,  "Know 
your  fellow  creatures  as  you  know  yourself  and 
you  will  be  an  artist,"  she  writes.  "Love  your 
fellow  creatures  as  yourself  and  you  will  be  a 
genius;  worship  God  and  his  creation,  sing  its 
praise,  and  you  will  be  immortal."  The  vocal 
directions  are  accompanied  by  illustrative  poses 
by  Madame  Guilbert,  and  the  analysis  of  cos- 
tume carries  cuts  from  photographs  of  her  own 
wardrobe.  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  has  written  an 
admirable  introduction,  which  gives  an  intimate 
picture  of  the  woman  whom  Jean  Richepin  calls 
"a    miraculous    artist." 

Kathleen  Howard's  autobiography,  "The  Con- 
fessions of  an  Opera  Singer,"^  will  please  every 
student  who  has  aspirations  for  the  operatic  stage. 
It  is  a  simple  human  account  of  just  what  hap- 
pened from  the  time  the  youthful  Miss  Howard 
came  to  New  York  to  study  singing  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  long  road  led  her  to  Paris,  Ger- 
many, London,  and  back  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  account  of  her  life  in  Ger- 
many is  of  particular  interest,  inasmuch  as  she 
pictures  the  unbearable  life  of  the  younger  mili- 
tary officers,  with  its  false  glitter  and  soul-de- 
stroying discipline.  One  chapter  tells  of  the  cos- 
tumes she  used  for  her  parts  when  she  began  to 
sing  in  opera  and  those  she  uses  now.  The  il- 
lustrations are  in  themselves  a  lesson  in  the  art 
of  costume.  Miss  Howard  writes:  "It  is  a  story 
of  real  people,  real  obstacles  overcome,  and  con- 
tains much  talk  of  back-stage  life  in  opera  houses." 

"Contemporary  Composers,"^  by  Daniel  Gre- 
gory Mason,  completes  the  series  of  essays  be- 
ginning in  the  companion  volumes:  "Beethoven 
and  His  Forebears,"  "From  Grieg  to  Brahms," 
and  "The  Romantic  Composers."  The  series 
presents  studies  of  all  the  great  creative  musi- 
cians from  Palestrina  to  the  present  day.  In  this 
volume  following  the  introduction,  "Democracy 
and  Music,"  Mr.  Mason  presents  Richard  Strauss, 
Sir  Edward  Elgar,  Claude  Debussy,  Vincent 
d'Indy,  and  a  survey  of  music  in  America. 

^''Confessions  of  an  Opera  Singer."  By  Kathleen 
Howard.     Knopf.     273   pp.      111.     $2. 

2"Contemi)orary  romi)osers."  By  Daniel  Gregory  Ma- 
son.     Macmillan.      290    pp.    $2. 


Raemakers  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  hardly  as 
great  an  artist  as  he  is  a  historian.  He  has  been 
able  to  chronicle  with  his  pen  more  than  any 
other  artist  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  war,  to 
present  more  vividly  the  brutal  despotism  of  the 
Prussians.  In  "America  and  the  War,"'  a  col- 
lection of  103  war  cartoons,  he  has  told  the  story 
of  America's  fight  against  the  Hun's  scientific 
barbarism.  Each  cartoon  is  faced  by  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the  war, 
by  some  noted  American.  These  include  Booth 
Tarkington,  G.  E.  Woodberry,  Hon.  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Hon.  James  Gerard,  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
Hon.  Lindley  Garrison  and  many  others.  The 
whole  constitutes  a  remarkably  graphic  record  of 
the  vital  reactions  of  this  country  to  a  world  war. 

In  "Beyond  Architecture,"*  Mr.  A.  Kingsley 
Porter  has  written  a  volume  that  follows  the 
revolutionary  footsteps  of  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
whose  "Substance  of  the  Gothic"  aroused  us  from 
our  inertia  as  regards  architecture  last  year. 
Mr.  Porter's  essays  collectively  form  an  outline 
of  a  new  system  of  architectural  criticism,  one 
so  individual  and  illuminating  that  every  stu- 
dent of  architecture  should  read  it.  He  has  cov- 
ered in  them  "Roman  Architecture"  (to  which  he 
does  not  make  false  obeisance),  "Art  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,"  "Gothic  Art,"  "War  and  After," 
"French  Gothic  and  the  Italian  Renaissance," 
"The  Art  of  Giotto,"  "Paper  Architecture,"  and 
"Art  and  the  General."  This  book  is  valuable 
to  the  layman  as  well  as  to  the  artist.  It  teaches 
one  to  see,  enjoy,  and  create  art,  and  brings  hope 
that  we  may  blossom  into  a  renaissance  after  the 
war.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  books  of 
architectural  criticism  that  have  come  from  the 
press   for   a    long  time. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Porter's  excep- 
tional work,  "The  Meaning  of  Architecture,"^  by 
Irving  K.  Pond,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
student.  This  is  also  an  essay  in  constructive 
criticism.  Mr.  Pond  writes  of  the  abiding  prin- 
ciples of  art,  and  analyzes  its  forms  of  manifes- 
tation in  the  life  and  architecture  of  the  past. 
He  shows  us  the  application  of  this  principle  in 
our  present-day  ideals,  and  enlarges  on  our  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  developing  an  art  that 
shall  mirror  democracy.  Of  particular  value  are 
the  chapters:  "The  Element  of  Rhythm,"  "Mod- 
ern Architecture,"  "The  Significance  of  Mass  and 
Form,"  and  'An  Individual  Application."  The 
book  is  skilfully  illustrated  with  many  drawings 
by  the  author. 

■■'"America  and  the  War."  Bv  I>ouis  Raemakers.  Ceti- 
tury.     207  pp.     111.      $5. 

••"Beyond  Architecture."  Bv  A.  Kingsley  Porter. 
Marshall  Jones.     200  pp.  111.     $i. 

•'"The  Meaning  of  Architecture."  By  Irving  K.  Pond. 
Marshall   Jones.     226  pp.      III.      $2. 
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I.— THE    STATUS    OF  THE    CORPORATION    PRE 

FERRED  STOCK  IN  THE  COMING  PERIOD 

OF  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES. 


THE  logic  of  events  in  security  markets 
has  been  for  foreign  government  bonds 
and  then  corporation  bonds  to  respond  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  evidence  that  Germany 
was  reaching  the  end  of  her  military  and 
financial  resources.  The  advance  in  both 
classes  of  securities  has  been  predicted  in  these 
pages  during  the  past  two  months,  and  the 
movements  following  the  first  Allied  offensive 
and  afterwards  those  which  came  with  the 
collapse  of  Bulgaria  described.  There  are 
now  other  probabilities  in  the  situation  that 
seem  to  be  worth  some  consideration. 

Advance    in    Foreign    Government   and* 
Corporation  Bonds 

Roughly,  those  foreign  government  bonds 
that  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change have  advanced  an  average  of  15 
points.  At  the  low  level  of  the  1917  depres- 
sion the  6  per  cent.  French  municipals  were 
more  than  25  points  under  the  quotations  ex- 
isting to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds 
secured  by  collateral  or  containing  a  conver- 
sion privilege  were  a  year  ago  from  12  to  15 
points  under  prices  ruling  in  the  early  part 
of  November.  The  future  advances  in  such 
bonds  depend  on  the  valuation  that  may  be 
placed  on  the  convertible  feature  and  also  on 
the  prospective  profit  ^ue  from  an  expected 
approach  to  normal  in  the  rates  of  French 
exchange. 

Not  only  are  most  of  these  bonds  now 
above  the  figures  at  which  they  were  issued, 
but  the  French  Government  53^'s  are  more 
than  3  points  over  their  agreed  maturity 
price.  To  a  smaller  extent  this  situation  is 
duph'cated  in  the  United  Kingdom  5^'s,  due 
in  a  few  months,  and  recently  quoted  at  about 
a  point  premium  over  their  callable  figure. 
Since  the  end  of  September,  first-mortgage 
railroad  bonds  have  advanced  from  7  to  10 
points,  refunding  and  other  forms  of  second 
mortgages,  from  7  to  over  10  points,  and  still 
lower  grades  of  steam-road  bonds  from  10 
to  a  dozen  points.     Toward  the  middle  of 
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November  it  was  evident  that  the  readjust- 
ment in  prices  of  highest  grade  bonds  to  the 
brighter  political  outlook  had  brought  such 
issues  to  a  point  where  income  returns  were 
being  compared  again  with  those  of  short- 
term  notes,  with  those  of  junior  mortgages, 
and  also  with  the  yields  on  the  better  class  of 
railroad,  public-utility,  and  industrial  pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Tendency  of  Preferred  Stocks  to  Advance 
With   Falling   Interest  Rates 

The  same  people  who  buy  bonds  are  to  be 
found  as  the  largest  buyers  of  preferred 
stocks.  In  many  instances  they  average  for 
a  higher  yield  by  dividing  their  funds  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  securities.  If  in- 
terest rates  are  to  decline  after  the  war,  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  best  judges  here 
and  abroad,  all  forms  of  fixed  interest-bear- 
ing securities  must  benefit.  As  they  have  de- 
clined with  rates  for  capital  rising  and  com- 
petition with  6  and  7  per  cent,  short-term 
notes  increasing,  so  they  are  likely  to  advance 
when  the  interest  rate  falls. 

When  the  first  uncertainty  over  the  course 
of  industrial  common  stocks  developed  with 
the  September  suggestions  of  an  early  peace 
it  was  noticeable  that  daily  declines  in  the 
prices  of  such  stocks  contrasted  with  a  uni- 
formly higher  daily  range  for  industrial  pre- 
ferred shares.  Take  a  few  conspicuous  ex- 
amples. Since  September  15,  United  States 
Steel  Common  stock  has  declined  12  points. 
The  preferred  stock  has  advanced  2  points. 
Between  this  date  and  November  10,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Common  lost  24  points,  but  the  8 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  rose  a  point.  Re- 
pubh'c  Steel  common  stock  declined  12  points, 
with  the  preferred  standing  approximately 
where  it  was  before  the  reaction  in  the  junior 
shares  had  set  in. 

Investors  realized  that  whatever  the 
changes  affecting  equities  for  common  stocks 
might  be  produced  by  the  after-war  condi- 
tions,   the    preferred    stocks   were   carefully 
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guarded  against  dividend  reductions  and 
price  shrinkage  by  the  wise  policies  of  re- 
ducing fixed  debt  when  profits  were  large,  as 
happened  in  a  number  of  instances,  by  the 
cumulative  features  which  were  so  profitable 
to  those  who  bought  many  of  the  price- 
depreciated  industrial  preferreds  in  1916  and 
in  1917,  and  by  the  normally  large  margin  of 
safety  in  net  earnings  over  dividend  require- 
ments which  nothing  now  in  sight  is  likely 
to  disturb.  To  this  is  added  the  prospect  of 
a  considerable  repurchase  by  Europe  of  such 
stocks  sold  because  of  the  exigencies  of  war 
and  the  advertisement  of  American  industry 
given  in  the  transformation  of  this  industry, 
within  a  year,  from  a  peace  to  a  war  basis, 
and  the  part  It  played  in  defeating  the  na- 
tion that  had  given  most  thought  to  the  value 
of  efficient  industrial  organization  as  a  com- 
plement to  scientific  military  Instruction. 

Railroad  Stocks 

There  has  been  a  different  situation  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  common  and 
preferred  railroad  stocks.  Both  have  ad- 
vanced, but  the  former  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  latter.  For  Instance,  Union  Pacific 
Common,  in  November,  was  30  points  above 
its  lowest  level  of  the  war  period,  and  Union 
Pacific  first  4's  had  recovered  6  points. 
However,  there  had  been  an  advance  of  only 
a  point  In  the  preferred  stock.  Atchison  5 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  rose  10  points  from 
its  December,  1917,  level  and  then  reacted  5 
points,  and  It  was  not  until  the  common  stock 
had  advanced  15  points  that  it  moved  a  few 
points  away  from  the  figure  it  had  held  for 
some  months.  Atchison  first-mortgage  4's 
rose  from  below  80  to  90  without  bringing 
much  response  in  the  preferred  stock.  In 
other  words,  while  Union  Pacific  and  Atchi- 
son first-mortgage  bonds  were  undergoing  a 
change  expressed  in  the  dlfiference  between 
a  September  return  of  5  per  cent,  and  the 
later  one  of  4]/^  per  cent,  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  former  road  did  not  move  much  away 
from  its  former  income  base  of  5^  per  cent., 
or  the  latter  from  its  5.80  per  cent,  basis. 
Yet  there  Is  every  reason  why  the  two  should 
advance  In  harmony — if  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, relatively  the  same.  Similar  conditions 
have  occurred  In  other  high-grade  railroad 
preferred  stocks  whose  margin  of  safety  is  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  annual  dividends  have 
for  years  been  covered  from  seven  to  twenty 
times  over. 

By  means  of  the  following  table  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  clear  Idea  of  the  In- 


vestment return  of  stocks  of  this  character 
and  also  the  margin  of  earnings  available 
after  payments  of  preferred  dividends  have 
been  made : 


1917  Margin  of 
Divi-     November   earnings  over  pre- 
dend        income        ferred  dividend 
rate        return  requirements 


5.80 

$33,000,000 

6.45 

5,674,847 

5.55 

18,260,000 

7.00 

10,678,759 

5.50 

37,543,000 

Atchison 5 

Baltimore  &  Ohio....  4 
Norfolk  &  Western...  4 
Southern  Railway  ...  5 
Union  Pacific    4 


The  Atchison,  Southern  Railway,  and 
Union  Pacific  will  probably  have  a  larger 
net  for  their  preferred  dividends  in  1918  than 
they  had  in  1917.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Is  likely  to  have  a  smaller  net  than  last  year. 
Taking  the  1917  basis  alone,  it  will  be 
found,  on  simple  calculation,  that  the  Atchi- 
son earned  Its  preferred  dividend  6^/2  times 
over,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  3j/2  times,  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  20  times,  the  Southern 
Railway  8  times,  and  the  Union  Pacific  10^ 
times.  In  investment  circles  the  margin  of 
safety  for  Atchison,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
Union  Pacific  preferred  is  regarded  as  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  the  ranking  of  first-mort- 
gage bonds  of  railroad  systems  of  the  second 
rank.  A  great  many  persons,  to  illustrate, 
would  feel  safer  with  Union  Pacific  4  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  than  with  Rock  Island 
first-mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  would 
much  rather  own  Atchison  5  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock  than  Wabash  or  Texas  Pacific  5 
per  cent,  first-mortgage  bonds,  though  in  each 
instance  the  bonds  mentioned  to-day  sell 
higher  than  these  stocks.  The  last  financing 
the  Atchison  did  was  through  its  preferred 
stock,  which  It  sold  at  par.  Other  roads 
were  then,  with  great  difficulty,  trying  to 
market  long-term  bonds.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  preferred  dividend  is  amply  secured, 
the  stock  very  widely  held  among  investors 
who  remember  that  it  soUl  at  par  a  few  years 
ago,  and  last  year,  without  the  Government 
guarantee  and  with  rising  interest  rates,  it 
was  15  points  higher  than  it  Is  to-day. 

Preferred  Industrials 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  preferred  stocks 
of  Industrials  have  the  first  claim  on  net  earn- 
ings, as  there  are  no  bonds  ahead  of  them. 
Where  mortgages  exist  they  are  frequently  of 
small  size,  consuming  a  very  modest  percent- 
age of  earnings.  A  h'st  of  recommendable 
stocks  of  this  class,  with  the  same  analysis  of 
their  income  anil  margin  of  safety  as  luis  been 
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made  of  the  rail  preferred  stocks,   is  given 
below : 


American    Agricultural 

Chemical     

Amer.   Tobacco    

Amer.   Locomotive    .... 

Amer.   Sugar    

Bethlehem   Steel    

Central    Leather    

General    Motors    

Int.    Harvester 

National    Biscuit    

Pierce    Arrow    

Republic  Steel    

U.   S.   Steel 

U.    S.   Rubber 


In  figuring  the  number  of  times  the  pre- 
ferred dividend  has  been  earned  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  industrial  com- 
panies make  very  large  charges  to  depreci- 
ation or  for  requirements  that  might  legiti- 
mately be  capitalized  before  paying  these  divi- 


Divi- 

Income on 

Surplus  over  pre 

dend 

present 

ferred  dividend 

Bate 

price 

in  past  year 

6 

6.25 

$6,452,000 

6 

6.20 

10,148,700 

7 

7.00 

4,161,000 

7 

6.40 

5,000,000 

8 

7.60 

24,600,000 

7 

6.60 

12,000,000 

6 

7.00 

23,700,000 

7 

6.40 

12,000,000 

7 

6.40 

2,886,000 

8 

7.95 

2,400,000 

7 

7.00 

14,250,000 

7 

6.40 

197,000,000 

8 

7.55 

10,358,000 

dends.  This  creates  equity  for  the  stock.  It 
is  notably  true  of  the  American  Sugar  and 
United  States  Steel  companies.  The  Gen- , 
eral  Motors  dividends  has  been  earned  about 
23  times  over.  In  the  peace  period  com- 
panies such  as  the  National  Biscuit,  Ameri- 
can Tobacco,  International  Harvester  and 
U.  S.  Rubber  should  be  able  to  make  a  still 
better  showing  than  that  of  the  last  few 
years. 

There  are  also  some  very  high-class  and 
well-protected  public-utility  preferred  shares, 
as  those  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Com- 
pany, which  pays  6  per  cent,  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Company,  paying  6  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  Cities  Service  Company, 
which  carries  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as 
the  others.  They  are  all  affected  by  the  same 
conditions  which  should  make  a  larger  net  for 
them  after  the  war,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
gaining  the  benefit  of  appreciating  which  is 
steadily  being  evidenced  on  all  secure  fixed- 
interest  or  fixed-dividend  issues. 


II.  INVESTORS'  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


No.  980.    WHAT  TO  READ  TO  UNDERSTAND 
STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  information  about  how 
to  understand  stocks  and  bonds? 

This  subject  is  one  that  is  pretty  broad  in  some 
respects,  complex — one,  in  fact,  about  which  su- 
perficial knowledge  is  apt  to  prove  a  dangerous 
thing.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  if  you  desire 
to  take  it  up  at  all,  you  ought  to  do  so  in  a  care- 
ful, comprehensive  manner.  If  you  can  find  in 
your  public  library  a  copy  of  the  book  called 
"Funds  and  Their  Uses,"  by  Cleveland,  we  com- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  it  as  one  of  the  best 
expositions  of  the  fundamentals  of  all  forms  of 
negotiable  papers  including  stocks  and  bonds. 
After  you  have  read  a  book  of  that  character, 
we  would  recommend  others  like  "The  Careful 
Investor,"  by  Meade,  or  "Practical  Investing,"  by 
Escher;  and  for  more  advanced  and  somewhat 
technical  treatment  of  the  subject,  a  book  like 
"The  Principles  of  Bond  Investment,"  by  Cham- 
berlin.  If  you  cannot  find  these  books  in  your 
library,  we  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  ob- 
tain   them    elsewhere. 

No.  981.    CHICAGO.   MILWAUKEE  &  ST.  PAUL 
DIVIDENDS 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  the  preferred  dividend 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  stock  has  been 
paid,  and  also,  in  your  judgment,  what  dividends  are 
expected  to  be  paid  by  this  Company  during  1918? 

We  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  this 
question  is  to  quote  from  an  official  circular  re- 
cently   sent    to    Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 


stockholders.    This   reads,  in  part,   as  follows: 

"The  Government  on  December  28,  1917,  took 
over  the  possession  and  operation  of  this  Com- 
pany's railroad  and  system  of  transportation  in- 
cluding all  balances  then  due  from  its  agents 
and  conductors,  all  cash  on  hand  as  working 
capital,  and  all  materials  and  supplies.  On 
March  21,  1918,  Congress  passed  the  so-called 
Federal  Control  Act  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  the  payment  of  compensation  by  the 
Government  for  the  possession  and  operation  of 
railroads  and  systems  of  transportation  taken 
over,  not  exceeding  the  average  annual  railway 
operating  income  for  three  years,  ended  June  30, 
1917.  The  amount  of  this  average  annual  rail- 
way operating  income  has  not  yet  been  certified 
through  the  President  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and  the 
agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  rail- 
way companies,  also  provided  for  in  the  Act,  has 
not  yet  been  concluded.  The  Board  of  Directors, 
therefore,  do  not  deem  it  advisable,  at  this  time, 
to  take  any  action  respecting  dividends." 

No.  982.     PREFERRED    DIVIDENDS 

When  a  company  fails  to  pay  dividends  on  its  pre- 
ferred stock,  is  it  bound  to  make  up  back  dividends  out 
of  future  earnings,   if  it  can? 

This  depends  upon  whether  the  preferred  divi- 
dends, as  provided  by  definite  agreement,  are 
cumulative  or  non-cumulative.  If  cumulative,  all 
back  dividends  have  to  be  paid  before  anything 
can  be  paid  on  stock  or  other  securities  that  fol- 
low the  preferred  stock  on  which  payments  are 
in   arrears. 
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